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EXPLANATORY 

In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

A.  E.  F.,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

A.  F.  F.  W.,  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 

A.  R.  C,  American  Red  Cross. 

B.  E.  F.,  British  Expeditionary  Forces. 
S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  of  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  C.  U.,  Smith  College  Canteen  Unit. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both 
headings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries  have 
only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  members  of 
the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after  the  name, 
also  without  reference  to  rank. 

Under  the  heading,  "News  from  Northampton"  in  each  issue  will  be  found  many  no- 
tices concerning  Athletics;  Elections;  Faculty  news;  Lectures;  Plays  given  and  Speakers 
at  Vespers,  otherwise  not  listed  in  this  Index. 

Under  the  heading,  "Obituary  (Alumnae)  "  are  listed  the  names  of  all  alumnae  whose 
deaths  are  mentioned  in  volumes  six  to  ten  of  the  Quarterly,  and  these  items  are  not 
repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  Table  is  inserted  to  enable  them  to  turn  to 
the  proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought. 
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Abbe,  E.  K.  II,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Abbott,  H.  V.  (f)     A  fifth  anniversary  (the 

S.  C.  Weekly) 7 :  196 

Abel,  Annie  H.  (f),  identifies  Evans  map  of 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 7 :  297 

Adams,  D.  Q.  is  Invitation  to  Alumnae- 
Student  Rally,  1015 6:  23 

Adams,  Eleanor  16  Caps,  gowns  and 
hoods 

Adams,  Elizabeth  K.   (f),  farm  unit  of  at 

Conway 10:  42 

Adams,  L.  L.  14,  with  A.  R.  C,  France 9:  27s 

Admission,  Board  of;  replaces  former  Exam- 
ining board,  by  vote  of  S.  C.  faculty 7 :  297 

Admission  to  S.  C;  The  new  method  of  ad- 
mission    M.  L.  Burton 7:  169 

— ;  more  information  wanted     (anonj  ...     8:  128 

— ;  the  new  admission  system;  outlined  by 

Pres.  Burton  before  Alumnae  Council  ...     8:  197 

— ; — ,  pro  and  con:  pro    J.  H.  Denbigh  ...     8:  102 

— ;— ,  —  :con     W.  C.  Hill 8:  105 

— ;  — ;  reprint  of  part  of  Pres.  Burton's  re- 
port on 8 :  97 

See  also  Entrance  requirements  at  S.  C. 

Adsit,    M.    C.   07,    profits  from    her   song, 

"  Peep o'day"  for  S.  C.  R.  U 10:34,78 

Advertisements  in  S.  C.  Quarterly;  classi- 
fied list  first  introduced 7:37 

Advertising     and     the     higher     education 

C.  F.  Porter 6:  182 

"Adviser"    system    of    aiding    freshmen, 

started     Katharine  Boutelle 8:  46 

Agriculture,  the  lure  of     E.  L.  Clarke 10:  322 

Agriculture,  U.  S.  Dept.  of;  enlargements 
of  its  functions  during  the  war     H.  W. 

Atwater 9 :  1 28 

See  also  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America 

Aikens,  M.  L.  91,  see  Davies,  M.  (Aikens) 

Ainsworth,  D.  S.  16,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Aix-les-Bains,  France;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recrea- 
tion center  as  seen  by  S.  C.  C.  U.  members  10:  142 

Aldrich,  A,  O.  95  The  Sophia  Smith  birth- 
place       6:  221 

— ;  war-work,  Italy 10:  150 

Aldrich,  Martha  19  The  Student  govern- 
ment association 10:  272 

"Alice  at  Smith"  (excerpts  from)  Eliza- 
beth Schlosser 6:  269 

Allen,  Charles  (trustee  of  S.  C),  furnishes 
double  room  in  the  E.  Mason  Infirmary  in 
honor  of  his  daughter,  H.  D.  Allen 10:  345 

Allen,  G.  (McGuire)  10     Suggestions  of  an 

individualist 7:  216 

Allen,  Harriet  Dean,  infirmary  room  fur- 
nished in  her  honor  by  her  father,  Charles 
Allen 10:  34s 

Allen,  M.  A.  86     A  study  with  a  purpose 

(Latin) 8:  19 

— :  A  study  with  a  purpose,  again 8:12s 

Alpha  Society,  see  Honorary  societies 

Alumnae  Assembly,  191S 6:  223 

— ,  1916 7:  261 

— ,  1917 8:  278 

— ,  1918 9:  353 

— .  1919 10:  339 

Alumnae  Association  of  S.  C;  representa- 
tive, or  purely  democratic?  (editorial) ...     8:  36 

— ;  accounts  audited  and  new  method  sug- 
gested by  a  firm  of  accountants 8 :  356 

— ;  adopts  resolution  as  to  status  of  women 

physicians  in  the  war 8:  354 

— ;  authorizes  secretaries  of  non-reuning 
classes  to  be  voting  members  of  Alumnae 
Council 9:  372 

— ;  proposed  amendments  to  by-laws 10:  226 

— ;  proposition  as  to  Liberty  loans  and  life 

memberships 9:  47,  2S7 

— ;  sales  of  Liberty  loans  from  the  office ....  10:  42 
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Finance  committee,  problems  and  mis- 
takes    M.    (R)  Wardner 10:  113 

Office  in  College  Hall,  description  A.  (L) 

Parsons 6:9 

— ,  committee  room  (picture) 6:1 

— ,  gifts  for 6:  117 

office  report,  ten  years  review 8:  356 

reorganization  recommended  by  Council    7:326 
Reorganization  committee;  an  appeal 

for  opinions 8:  35 

— ;  a  suggestion  to     A.  M.  Barber.  ...     8:  127 
— ;  presents  two  reports  to  Council, 

Feb.,  1917 8:  211 

— ;  minority  report,  recommended  by 

Council 8:352 

— ;  — ,  adopted 8 :  354 

secretary  of;  C.  V.  Tucker,  07  replaces 

R.  (H)  Sherwood,  06,  resigned 9:  145 

Alumnae  Council;  plans  for  first  meeting       .     6:  1 17 
first  meeting;  report     M.  C.  Yeaw .  .       6:  192 

— ;  composition  of  the  Council 6:  192 

— ;  standing  committees  of  the  Council     6:  193 
— ;  chart  comparing  ratio  oi  instructors 
and    administrative    officers,    1910    and 

1915,  shown  by  Pres.  Burton 6:  193 

— ;  need  of  new  dormitories  emphasized    6:  194 

second  meeting,  report 6:  288 

— ;  through  Alumnae  Fund  committee, 
votes  appropriation  for  printing  histori- 
cal monographs 6:  289 

— ;  third  meeting,  report  M.  C.  Yeaw  ...  7:  174 
— ; — ;  report  of  Commencement  committee  7:  187 
— ;  — ;  report  of  Publicity  committee  and 

summary  of  its  questionnaire 7:18s 

— ;  — ;  report  of  Committee  on  undergrad- 
uate interests 7:  187 

— ;  fourth  meeting,  report 7 :  324 

— ;  fifth  meeting,  report     G.  P.  Fuller  and 

R.  C.  Holman 8 :  19s 

— ;  — ;  expresses  regret  at  resignation  of 

President  Burton 8:  182 

— ;  sixth  meeting,  report 8:  352 

— ;   — ;    class   secretaries    of    non-reuning 

classes  admitted  as  non-voting  members    8:  354 
— ;  seventh  meeting,  report     F.  H.  Snow 

and  C.  V.  Tucker 9:  186 

— ;  — ;  changes  in  by-laws 9:  198 

— ; — ;  Finance  committee  takes  over  work 

of  Alumnae  Fund  Committee 9:  195,  198 

— ;  — ;  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  receive  in 
the  Art  Gallery,   "heated    with  wood". 

(Feb.,  1918) 9:  199 

— ;  — ;  admission  of  class  secretaries  of  non- 
reuning  classes  as  voting  members,  recom- 
mended       9:  199 

— ;  eighth  meeting,  brief  notice 9:  371 

— ;  ninth  meeting  Katharine  Boutelle  .  .  10:  18a 
— ;   — ;    recommends    to    Association    the 

raising  of  a  $2,000,000  fund 10:  193 

— ;  — ;  committee  to  define  powers  of  Coun- 
cil standing  committees,  reports 10:  194 

— ;  tenth  meeting 10:  361 

— ;  — ;  Gifts  and  endowments  committee 
endorses  recommendation  to  raise  $2,000, 

000  fund 10:  361 

Alumnae  Fund:  first  gift  to  S.  C.  from  it .  .  .  6:  236 
— ;  committee's  2d  annual  statement,  June, 

1915 6:  293 

— ;  receives  surplus  from  1914  senior  dra- 
matics       7 :  47 

— ;   recommendation  of   Council   to   raise 

$100,000 7:278 

— ;  — ;  recommendation  adopted  by  Asso- 
ciation       7 : 278 

— ;  committee's  3d  annual  statement,  June, 

1916 ,     7:  327 

— ;  the  $100,000  aim,  are  you  equal  to  it? 

J.  (J)  Goddard 8:11 

— ;  contributors  to  Feb.,  1917;  by  classes.  .  .  8:  138 
— ;  — ;  by  clubs 8:  139 
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— ;  ($100,000)  committee's  statement,  April 

1017 8:  240 

— ;    committee's    4th    annual    statement, 

June,  1917 8:  357 

— ;  committee's  statement  Oct.,  1917 9:  59 

— ;  "primer"  method  of  describing 10:  46 

Alumnae  of  S.  C.J  statistics  from  the  Quin- 
quennial of  1915     F.  H.  Snow 8:  115 

Alumnae  publications.  The  collection  of, — 

a  tribute  to  Miss  N.  E.  Browne     J.  S. 
Bassett 8:  127 

See  also  Current  alumnae  publications 
Alumnae   Quarterly;   advertisements   in, 

duty  to  heed 8 :  36 

— ;  "Alumnae  Notes",  items  running  over 

two  pages  to  be  inserted  at  cost  price. ...  6:  45 
— ;  Christmas  cards  to  accompany  gifts  of  6:  71 
— ;  Elizabeth  Eddy  replaces  E.  E.  Rand  as 

advertising  manager 7: 166,  327 

— ;  E.  N.  Hill  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence 

from  editorship 10:  363,  371 

— ;  increased  cost  of 9:  244 

— ;  index  to  volumes  1-5  compiled  by  A.  B. 

Jackson 6:  70 

— ;  annual  report,  1915 6:  293 

— ;  — ,  1917 8:  358 

— ;  — ,  1918 9:  374 

— ;  — ,  1919 10:  363 

— ;  price  raised 10:  275 

— ;    publication    date    of    spring    number 

changed 10:177,  275 

— ;  table  of  subscribers  by  classes,  July,  1915    6:297 

— ;  — .July,  1916 7:  334 

— ;  — ,  July,  1917 8:  360 

— ;  — ■,  July,  1918 9:  370 

— ;  — ,  July,  1919 10:  357 

Alumnae  secretaries,  Association  of,  formed  10:  364 
Alumnae-Student  Rally;  third  year,   1915, 

announcement     D.  Q.  Adams 6:  23 

— ;  — ,  account  of 6:  191 

— ;  fourth  year,  1916;  announcement 7:  47 

— -;  — ;  account  of 7:  229 

— ;  fifth  year,  1917;  announcement     J.  D. 

Cameron 8:  137 

— ;  — ;  account  of 8 :  239 

— ;  sixth  year,  1918;  announcement     A.  M. 

Forker 9:  145 

— ;  — ■;  account  of 9:  257 

— ;  seventh  year,  1919;  announcement.  .  .  .  10:  123 
— ;  — ;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members  give  accounts 

of  experiences  "at  the  front" 10:  222 

Alumnae  trustees  of  S.  C;  Our  Alumnae 

franchise     E.  E.  Porter 7 :  90 

— ;    replies    to    Miss    Porter's    questions 

(editorial) 7 :  193 

— ;  meet  with  alumnae  trustees  of  five  other 

Women's  Colleges 7:  329 

— ;  nominees  chosen  by  Council,  method 

first  tried     Feb.,  1918 8:  359;  9:  197 

— ;  election  of  Helen  F.  Greene  announced 

9:  352.  354.  371 
American    Red    Cross;   after-war   work    of 

E.  A.  McFadden 10:  102 

— ;  children's  bureau,  work  of  at  Evian  for 

repatriated  French  children     J.  (R)  Lucas    9:339 
— ;  Home  service  section     R.  W.  Cooper   10:  108 

— ;  indebtedness  of  S.  C.  R.  U  to 10:  59 

— ;  Junior  Red  Cross,  purpose  of 10:  105 

— ;  Northampton  branch  headed  by  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Seelye 7:  14 

— ;S.  C.  circle;  report  of  work  for  191 5-16.  .     7:  299 

— ;  — ;  report  of  work  for  1916-17 8:  325 

— •;  — ;  report  of  work  for  1918 9:  348 

Andrews,   E.   T.   ex-02,   writes  of  visit   to 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Christmas,  1918 9:  220 

Andrews,    H.    (Dunlop)   04     Have   you   a 

vocation? 7 :  295 

— ;  succeeds   Dr.   Tallant  as   Director  of 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  106 

— ;  describes  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  a  surgi- 
cal hospital,  May,  1918 9:  33° 

■ — ;    appointed    chairman    alumnae    com- 
mittee on  the  $2,000,000  fund 10:  361 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Andrus,  I.  B.  10,  member  S.  C.  Refugee  Unit  10:  50 

— ;  transferred  to  S.  C.  R.  U 10:  51 

Appointment  Bureau;  established  by  vote  of 

trustees 8 :  23s 

— ;  takes  over  work  of  Self-help  Bureau  ....     9:57 
— ;  first  report 9:  191 
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Architecture;   present  day   problems  of  as 

they  affect  S.  C.     L.D.Thomson 8:38 

Argonne  Forest  lumber  camp,  S.  C.  C.  U.  in  10:  141 

Arizona,  University  of;  inauguration  of 
President  KleinSmid  described  M.  (A) 
Fish 6 :  1 80 

Armenia,  see  S.  C.  Relief  Unit  in  the  Near 
East 

Army,  see  U.  S.  Army 

Arnold,  R.  (Hill),  see  S.  C.  R.  U„  personnel 

Arnold  Hall,  near  S.  C.  campus,  burned ....     6:114 

Arnett,  Trevor  (Auditor  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity) gives  services  as  expert  on  organ- 
ization of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Association.  ...     7:  327 

Arrowsmith,  M.  N.   13,  awarded  Croix  de 

Guerre  for  work  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France  10:  376 

Art,  Department  of,  see  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 

Ashley,  Margaret  14,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Ashworth,  A.  M.  01,  see  Fish,  M.  (Ash- 
worth) 

Asia,  South-western;  map  of,  painted  on 
wall  of  7  College  Hall  by  students  of 
Biblical  literature 8:  324 

Assembly  Hall;  question  of  dividing  into 

class-rooms 10:185 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  organ- 
izes national  committee  on  volunteer 
service  in  social  work 6 :  148 

— ;    convention   at   San   Francisco,    1917, 

report    E.  A.  Barrows 7:  130 

— ;  — ;  list  of  S.  C.  councillors  and  delegates    7:  326 

— ;   Boston  Branch;  needs  volunteers  for 

social  work 7 :  352 

— ;  — ;  establishes  at  Provincetown  a  club 

house  for  men  in  uniform 9 :  248 

— ;  N.  Atlantic  section;  conference,  Boston    8:  88 

— •;  War  Council;  minority  opinion  as  to 
form  of  work     A.  (F)  Valentine 9:  341 

— ;  war  service  of  L.  (P)  Morgan 9:  205 

Athletic  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 

Boston; announcement 8:  268 

Athletics;  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnae 
Association  of,  (New  York  City)  H.  H. 
White 9 :  48 

— ;  Women's  Intercollegiate  Council  meet- 
ing at  S.  C,  Oct.,  1917 9:  53.55 

Atwater,  H.  W.  97     The   Department  of 

Agriculture  and  food  conservation.  .  .  .9:  128,  238 

B 

Babcock,  A.  E.  ex-n,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  serv- 
ice, France 10:  266 

Babylonian    tablets,    S.    C.    collection    of 

Elihu  Grant 7 :  258 

Baccalaureate  degrees;  to  be  conferred  with 

distinction  from  1918 8:331 

See  also    Honor  diplomas  at  S.  C. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  for  seniors  only  from 

1918 9:  347 

Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18     "Guarding  the  line" 

(undergraduate  help  to  S.  C.  R.  U.) 9  !  30 

Bacon,  C.  (Mitchell)  97  The  new  School 
for  social  research,  New  York  City 10:  97 

Bacteriology  a  field  for  women     J.  H.  Hill     10:  36 

Bailey,  K.  J.  12,  see  Dozier.  K.  (Bailey) 

Balch,  Emily  Greene     College  settlements 

and  social  intelligence 7:  251 

Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles)  87  War-time  pro- 
tection of  girls 9:  241 

— ;  Our  permanent  trustee  (editorial) 7:  192 

— ;  (portrait) 7:192 

Barber,   A.   M.   02     Alumnae  Association 

reorganization,  a  suggestion 8:127 

Barber,  Carrolle  99,  see  Clark,  C.  (Barber) 

Barbour,  A.  L.  91     Faculty  committee  on 

recommendations 8:  46 

— :  Our  forty-first  commencement 10:  181 

— :  The  Smith  training  school  for  psycho- 
logical social  work 10:  3 

— ;  acting  dean  in  absence  of  Dean  Corn- 
stock  10: 184 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  depart- 
ment of  Greek  10:  220 

Barnes,   H.   L.   00,  see  Pratt,  H.    (Barnes) 

Barrows,  E.  A.  11  Report  as  delegate  to 
San  Francisco  convention  of  A.  C.  A., 
1917 7:  130 

Barry,    K.    (Puffer)    00     Pathological   and 

clinical  psychology  as  a  profession 6:  96 
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Bartelmann,    B.    J.    (f),    see    Schacht,    B. 

(Bartelmann) 
Bartholomew,  Ruth  is     College  singing.  .  .     7:  35 
Bartle,  Virginia  03,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 

(fe.work,  France 10:  370 

Bartlett,  I.  (Rothschild)  ex-04,  experience  on 

k<  the  Lusitania 7:141 

Barton,    M.    G.    13,   social   service   work, 

P-'  France 9:  274;  10:  83 

Barton,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.  D.,  cables  need  for 

Wf  workers  in  Armenia 10:  246 

Bartter,    F.    (Burlington)    01     Journeying 

toward  Sagada,  P.  1 8:  ISO 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  (f)     Alumnae  pub- 
lications collection,  value  of 8:127 

— :  Development  of  graduate  courses  at  S.  C.    6:  240 
— ;  with  Prof.  Fay,  edits  "S.  C.  Studies  in 

History  " 7:132 

Bate3,    Marjory    17,    awarded    the   E.    B. 

Story  prize,  1017 8:  330 

Bean,   Margaret  ex-13,   see  S.   C.   C.   U., 

personnel 
Beane,  K.  E.  08,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Beardsley,  A.  T.  ex-oo,  war-work,  France.  .     9:  380 

Beauvais,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U.  at 9:315.  327 

— ;  S.  C.  R.  U.  work  at  ends  12  Aug.,  1918    10:  52 
Bennett,  Marion 06,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Bezanson,   Anna     The  graduate  course  in 
industrial    supervision,    at    Bryn    Mawr 

College 10:  26 

Bible    study,    see    Curriculum;    Vacation 

Bible-school  movement 
Biblical  literature,  Dept.  of;  students  paint 
map  of   south-western  Asia  on  wall  of  7 

College  Hall 8:324 

Biddlecome,  Elizabeth  04,  see  S.  C.  R.  U., 

personnel 
Billings,  M.  C.  01,     A.  R.  C.  canteen  serv- 
ice with  Army  of  occupation 10:  257,  369 

Binet  tests  for  children 6:  168 

Biological    building;    botanical    laboratory 

housed  in 8:  185 

— ;  botanical  section;  floor  plans 8:  186 

— ;  named  Burton  Hall 9:  189,  25s 

— ;  (picture) 8:  188 

Biological  laboratory  to  be  equipped  from 

the  Alumnae  fund 9:  358 

Bird,  E.  E.  15,  awarded  Clara  French  prize, 

1915 6:  264 

Birds  of  Northampton;  exhibit  arranged  by 

Myra  M.  Sampson 7:  297 

Birdseye,    Miriam    01     Rural    home    eco- 
nomics extension 7:  22 

Bissell,  M.  E.  97     An  audience  with  Pius  X.     7:40 
Blackstone,   M.  B.   93,  memorial  to,  in  a 

Springfield  school 8:  250 

Blake,  H.  (Putnam)  93     The  Play  school.  .     7:  102 
Blakelock,  Ralph  Albert,  landscape,  "Out- 
let of  a  mountain  lake,"  in  Hillyer  Art 

Gallery  (picture) 6:  73 

Blind,  psychology  of  the;  research  work  in 

M.C.Gould 8:  in 

Bliss,  E.  H.  08     Evacuation  of  Grecourt, 

(from  her  diary) 9:  321 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Bliss,  H.  C.  99.  see  Ford,  H.  (Bliss) 
Blodgett,  F.  W.   11     A  village  in  France, 

Nov.  11,  1918 10:  113 

— ;  work  of  as  army  nurse,  France 10:  265 

Boardman,      Mabel     Thorp      (Chairman, 
National  relief  board,  A.  R.  C);  receives 

degree  of  LL.D.  from  S.  C 7:  307 

Boies,  Elizabeth  03,  compiler;  tabular  sum- 
mary of  graduate  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae    8:  246 
— ;  goes  to  Russia  on  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  mission    9:  40 
— ;  letters  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  ...     9:  245 

— :  Further  news  from  Russia 10:  35 

— ;  work  of  in  Russia  described,  in  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  "War-work  Bulletin",  (reprint).  .  .   10:  296 

— ;  — ,  in  Boston  Herald  (reprint) 10:  298 

Bookshop    for    boys    and    girls,     Boston, 

described     M.  E.  Sayward 8:  30 

Booth,  A.  (Lowe)  09;  memorial  ward  in  E. 
Mason  infirmary  furnished  by  Mr.  Booth 

and  20  of  her  classmates 10:  345 

Booth,  R.  (Collins)  10     "The  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road"  (a  southern  California 

ranch) 6:  254 

Bossi,  May,  class  of  192 1;  receives  prize  for 
canoe  pageant  suggestion 10:  325 
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Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  gives 
collection  of  mollusks  to  Department  of 

Zoology,  S.   C 9:  52 

Botany,  Department  of :     Botanical  equipment 

ment  of  S.  C.     W.  F.  Ganong 8:  183 

— ;  botanical  gardens  at  S.  C.  (picture) ....     8:  181 

— ;  — ;  (topographical  plan) 8:  191 

— ;   botanical   laboratory   to  be  equipped 

from  the  alumnae  fund 9:  358 

— ;  botanical  section  of  Biological  building 

(floor  plans) 8:  186 

— ;  receives  book-fund  from  Edith  Thorn- 
ton  6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

— ;    Lyman    plant    house;    a    memorial    to 

E.  H.R.Lyman 8:  188 

— ;— ;  floor  plans 8:  189 

— ;  — ;  (picture) 8:  189 

Bourland,  C.  B.  93,  overseas  service  in  U.  S. 

Embassy,  at  Madrid 9:  250 

Boutelle,  Katharine  15     Blazing  the  fresh- 
man trail 8 :  46 

— :  Report  of  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.,  1919  10:  182 
— :  The  Smith  unit  in  Greenfield,  (Mass.)    9:  124 
Bowles,  R.  S.  87,  see  Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles) 
Bowman,  A.  G.  11,  seeS.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Boyd,  H.  A.  92,  see  Hawes,  H.  (Boyd) 
Boynton,    C.   A.   99,    Y.   W.    C.   A.    work, 

France 9 :  265 

Braddon,    H.    Y.    (Commissioner  of    Aus- 
tralia) ;  addresses  the  Polity  club  on  "  The 

British  commonwealth" 10:  117 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.  16,  receives  Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1916 7:121 

Branch,  A.  H.  97,  gives  land  to  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women 6:2 

Branch,  Leonora  14,  holder  of  C.  S.  A.  and 
S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  joint  fellowship  for 

1914-iS 6:  294 

— :  To  A.  E.  Spicer  (verse) 9:  389 

Breshkovskaya,  Mme.  Catharine,  addresses 

a  S.  C.  audience 10:  219 

Bridgers,  A.  P.  15,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
British  educational  mission:  its  criticism  of 

American  educational  system 10:  185 

Brodie,   E.   M.    13     College, —  the  foe  of 

marriage? 7 :  1 13 

Brooks,  Florence  00,  see  Cobb,  F.  (Brooks) 
Brown,  D.  H.  13,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Browne.  Adelaide  88     S.  C.  reunion  at  the 

Panama-Pacific  exposition.  21  Aug.,  1915     7:  48 
Browne,  N.  E.  82  (compiler) :  Current  alum- 
nae publications 6:  24,  101,  177.  251 

7:33.  109.  215,  290 

8:33.  123,  225.315 

9:  46,  132,  240 

10:  32,  112,  206,  298 

— ;  a  tribute  to  her  work     J.  S.  Bassett.  ..  .     8:127 

— ;   solicits  historical   material   relative   to 

S.  C 8:47 

— ;  to  continue  work  on  alumnae  publica- 
tions       9:  199 

Bryn  Mawr  College;  announces  a  course  in 

industrial  supervision 9:  392 

— ;     The    graduate    course    in    industrial 

supervision     A.  Bezanson 10:  26 

Budgets  of  S.  C.  students     A.  L.  Comstock    7:81 
Budget  for  Alumnae  Assoc,  finances;  rec- 
ommended by  Council 8:  353 

— ;  voted  by  Association 8:  354 

Buell,  K.  L.  11     War-time  duty  of  S.  C. 

alumnae  to  the  college 8:  320 

Buffiington,  F.  C.  01,  see  Bartter,  F.  (Buf- 

fington) 
Burgess,     L.     (Crane)    96     Husbands    and 

reunions 7:111 

— :  The  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  community  farm    9:  31 

— :  — ;  final  results 9:  137 

Burton  Hall   laboratories   to   be   equipped 

from  the  alumnae  fund 9:  358 

Burton,  Jane  (daughter  of  Pres.   Burton), 
dedication  to  of  1915  Class  book     M.  L. 

Ramsdell  (verse,  reprinted) 6:  239 

Burton,   Marion  Leroy,   Ph.D.   (President, 
S.    C,    1910-17)    Charge   to  graduating 
class,  from  Baccalaureate  sermon,  1915.  .     6:  266 
— ;  abstract  of  Baccalaureate  sermon,  1916    7:  274 
— ;    Baccalaureate    sermon,     191 7,     "The 

meaning  of  America" 8:  292 

— ;  fifth  annual  report,  review  of 7:111 

■ — ;  The  new  curriculum    7:1 
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— ;  The  new  method  of  admission 7:  169 

— ;  extract  from  report  on  the  new  admis- 
sion system 8:97 

— ;    dedication    to    of    1917's    Class    book 

H.  R.  J.  Hoffman  [verse,  reprinted) 8:  290 

— ;  resolutions  presented  to,  by  Alumnae 
Assoc,  on  completion  of  five  years  admin- 
istration       6:  239 

— ;  portrait  of  by  E.  C.  Tarbell;  the  25th 

reunion  gift  of  1891 7 :  266 

— !  — ;  {picture) 8:  269 

— ; — ;  on  exhibition 9:  344 

— ;  resignation,  announced 8:  180a,  (insert) 

— ;— ;  his  letter  to  the  S.  C.  trustees 8:  181 

— ;  — ;   Alumnae   Council's  expression  of 

regret 8:  182 

— ;  — ;  accepted  by  trustees 8:  234 

— ;  — ;  resolutions  of  faculty  and  alumnae . .     8 :  269 
— ;  made  honorary  member  of  the  Alumnae 

Assoc,  of  S.  C 8:  354 

"Business  as   usual",   a  slogan   to  disuse 

G.  P.  Fuller 9:  134 

Byers,  M.  (von  Horn)     Alumnae  marching 

song  (verse) 9:  183 

— :  Spirit  of  the  Summer  School,  1918 10:6 


Cady,   Louise    14,    Y.    M.    C.   A.   service, 

France 9:  275 

Calculus,  knowledge  of  advisable  for  stu- 
dents of  industrial  chemistry  9:  100 

Calkins,   M.   W.   85     Concerning  differen- 
tiation       6:  79 

— :  A  plea  for  the  graduate  fund 7 :  279 

Cameron,  J.  D.  17    The  Alumnae-Student 

Rally  1917,  announcement 8:  137 

"Campus  Cat",  first  appearance  of 9:  143 

— ;  announcement  concerning 9:  184 

Campus   houses;   charge   for   living   at   in- 
creased to  $350.00 7:  272 

— ;  electricity  installed  in  five  of  the  older 

houses 7 :  46 

— ;  electric  lighting  for  all  by  autumn  of 

1916 7:  176 

— ;  equipped  with  uniform  china-ware  of 

special  S.  C.  design 7:  185;  8:  44 

— ;  vote  to  permit  one  change  from  house  to 

house 8:202 

— ;  the  "Elm  St.  houses";  a  group  to  ac- 
commodate so  students 8:  203 

— ■;  — ;  put  to  use 9:  55 

— ;  heads  of ;  scale  of  salaries 8:  202 

— ; — ;  form  a  new  "service  committee"  .  .  .   10:  188 
Campus  of  S.  C;  Pres.   Burton  addresses 
Alumnae    Council   on   problem   of   more 

land 8:  199 

— ;  "  Hospital  hill",  possibilities  of  .  .  .     .8:  133,  199 
— ;  — ;  resolutions  sent  by  Alumnae  Council 
to  Mass.   Committee  on  Public   Institu- 
tions       8:  212 

— ;  Paradise   pond   and  adjacent   land  ac- 
quired       8:286 

— ;   Kneeland   property  on  Paradise  Road 

acquired 10:  123 

— ;  Land  acquired  1918-19     F.  W.  Ganong  10:  223 

— ;  ground  plan,  May,  1919 10:  223 

— ;  view  in  winter  (picture) 7:81 

— ;  and  the  Seelye  children     H.  (S)  Rhees    10:  279 
Canedy,  R.  B.  02,  see  Hadley,  R.  (Canedy) 

Canoe  pageant,  first  held  at  S.  C 10:  325.  327 

Canteen  Unit,  see  S.  C.  Canteen  Unit 
Canton,  China,  Streets  of     K.M.Wilkinson    6:107 
Capen  School  Association,  presents  scholar- 
ship of  $4,000  00  to  S.  C 8:  330 

Caps   and   gowns,   pro  &  con;   con,   L.   T. 

Nicholl 7 :  293 

— ;Pro,"  191 1 " 7:  294 

— ;con,M.  (W)  Clark 8:  126 

— ;  editorial  comment     E.  K.  Dunton 7 :  302 

— ;  S.  C.  Weekly,  quoted 7:118 

—J  voted  for  1916 7:  175 

— ; — ;  Eleanor  Adams 7:  228 

Carlile,  Dorothea  (class  of  1922),  death  of 

from  influenza 10:  45 

— ;  chime  of  bells  in  her  memory  given  to 
S.  C.  by  her  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W. 

Wilson  Carlile 10:  119.  326,  330 

Carmtn  Saeculare  sung  in  Latin  by  freshmen, 

takes  place  of  senior  dramatics,  1918  .  .  .  .     9:  3SI 
Carpenter,  Alice  ex -97    Blazing  new  trails.  .     6:171 
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Carpenter,  F.  A.   12,     Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 

France 10:  166 

Carpentry  class  for  village    boys     E.    (S) 

Peterson 8 :  39 

Carr,  M.  L.  09,  see  Jamison,  M.  (Carr) 

Caspar  Ranger   Co.,   Holyoke;   builders    of 

new  biological  building 8:  187 

Cathedrals  of  France,    Photographing   the 

V.  H.  Francis 7:  18 

Catlin,  M.  L.  (Ensign)  81,  gives  oil  painting 
to  Hatfield  house  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Richards 10:  364 

Certificate  plan  of  admission,  withdrawal  of    7:  172 
See  also  Admission  to  S.  C,  the  new  sys- 
tem; Entrance  requirements  of  S.  C. 

Chapel  bell;  moved  from  College  Hall  to 

John  M.  Greene  Hall 10:  326 

Chapel  exercises;  Faculty  seats  at;  Campus 

Cat  and  S.  C.  Weekly's  comments 10:  45 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on  value  of 10:  43 

Chapin,    A.     McC.    04,    transferred    from 

S.  C.  R.  U.  to  S  C.  Refugee  Unit 10:  so 

See  also  S.    C.   R.   U.,   personnel;  S.   C. 
Refugee  Unit,  personnel 

Chapin,  F.  Stuart  (f)     The  S.  C.  training 

school  for  social  reconstruction 10:  95,  204 

— ;  The  standard  of  living  of  students  in 

the  co-operative  houses 8:95 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  Dept.  of 

Economics  and  Sociology 10:  220 

— ;  first  occupant  of  chair  under  the  M.  (H) 

Gamble  foundation 8:  235 

Chapin,  I.  (Tiedeman)  13,  gift  of  $1,500.00 

for  aid  to  self-help  students 7 :  305 

Chase,  M.  (Hatfield)  09,  sociological  experi- 
ment in  "getting  a  job" 6:  212 

Chateau-Thierry;    S.    C.    R.    U.    removes 

thither  Aug.,  1918 10:  54 

Cheever,  L.  S.  90  The  Latin-American 
scholarship 8:5 

Chemical  laboratory  students  taking  hospi- 
tal technique  (picture) .     9:  185 

Chemistry;    present-day    opportunities    in 

for  women 9:  T30 

Chemistry,  Department  of  at  S.  C,  its 
ideals,  scope  and  equipment  M.  L. 
Foster 9:  5 

Chemistry,    industrial,    as   a   vocation   for 

women     E.  P.  Hirth 9:  97 

— ;  A.  H.  Rorke 9:  138 

Cheney,   Barbara     The  training  camp  for 

nurses  at  Vassar  College 9:  209 

Cheney,    E.    G.    99,    nurse's    aide,    France 

10:  151,  254 

— ;  decorated   by   French   government  for 

nursing  service 10:  367 

Chester,  R.  M.  14,  on  faculty  of  Ginling 

College 10:  19 

Chew,  A.   (Knowlton)  97,  nursing  service, 

France 8:  148;  9:  265,  378 

— ;  letter  from  describing  service 10:  150 

Chicago  collegiate  bureau  of  occupations 

A.  (F)  Valentine 6:  174 

Chicago  Smith  club,  gives  $300  for  addi- 
tion to  Chemistry  Hall 9:  357 

Child  welfare;  Safeguarding  health  of  school 

children     C.  A.  Dole 7:107 

See  also  Feeble-minded  children;  Summer 
school  of  S.  C. 

Child  welfare  work  as  war  service     O.  M. 

Lewis 8:  313 

Children,  social  work  with;  S.  C.  under- 
graduates to  begin 10:  119 

Children's    bureau,   the    Federal,   work    of 

D.  (R)  Mendenhall 10:  211 

Childs,  A.  L.  96     A  pageant,  "  Heroines  of 

literature" 7:  212 

Childs,  C.  H.  02,  nurse  for  a  Serbian  orphan- 
age     10:  230 

China,  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  interests  in,  see  Gin- 
ling  College 

Chinese  robbers,  An  experience  with   J.  (M) 

Kunkle 10:  153 

Choral  singing  at  S.  C.j  formation  of  two 

choirs , 10:  218 

— ;  Ivan  Gorokhoff,  director  of  choir  of 
Russian  Cathedral,  N.  Y.  City,  appointed 
instructor  in 10:  40 

Churchill,  Alfred  Vance  (f)  Art  in  the 
college  course 6:73 
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Clapp,  L.   M.  8i,  see  Noyes,  L.   (Clapp) 

Clark,  C.  (Barber)  99     Alter  reading  the 

July  Quarterly  (verse) 7:17 

Clark,  He  1.  Charles  N.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 
Speech,  presenting  keys  of  S.  C.  to  Presi- 
dent Neilson 9:  300 

— ;  death  of 10:  324 

Clark,  E.  (Linton)  09  A  compromise  career     8:21s 

Clark,  J.  A.  80,  organizes  Hilltop  farm  unit 

9:  200; 10:  42 

— ;  resigns  from  librarianship  of  S.  C 

10:  282,  34s,  347 

Clark,  John  Bates,  Ph.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 
Speech  of  acceptance  of  Tarbell  portrait 
of  President  Burton 8:  330 

Clark,  M.  A.  83,  see  Mitchell,  M.  (Clark) 

Clark,  M.  (Whitcomb)  00  Spoken  English 
in  India 8:  126 

— :  Caps  and  gowns 8:  126 

Clarke,  E.  L.  16     Dedication  of  1916  Class 

book  to  Dean  Comstock  (verse,  reprinted)     7 :  286 

— :  Lure  of  agriculture 10:  322 

Class  attendance,  the  permission  system; 

described  by  Dean  Comstock  to  Council    6:  195 

— ;  justified  by  experiment 7:  178 

Class  deans;  announcement  of  policy 9:  187 

— ;  first  appointments 9:  251 

Class  of  1882;  furnishes  a  ward  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Mason  Infirmary  in  memory  of 
G.  A.  Preston 10:  330 

Class  of  1886;  gives  Victrola  and  a  record 
of  President-Emeritus  Seelye's  reading  to 
Sophia  Smith  homestead 9:  392 

Class  of  1890;  gives  fund  for  Latin-Ameri- 
ican  scholarship 6:  235;  8:  5 

Class  of  1891 ;  gives  Tarbell  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident Burton  to  S.  C  .7:  266;  8:  269,  330;  9:  344 

Class  of  1892;  gives  ambulance  with  name 

of  President  Seelye  to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  64 

Class  of  1896;  restores  and  refurnishes  the 

Sophia  Smith  homestead 7:  87,  310,  330 

Class   of    1904;   sends    Christmas   gift    to 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  218 

— ;  adopts  three  French  children  for  two 

years 9:  161 

Class  of  1908;  gives  furnishings  to  Law- 
rence House 8 :  208 

Class  of  1919;  topical  song,  stanza  from.  .  .  .   10:  224 

Clas3  of  1920;  gives  flag  for  College  Hall 

exterior 8:  32s 

Class  of  "1776",  see  "Seventeen-seventy- 
six",  class  of 

Class  organization  and  records,  Council 
committee  on,  issues  four  recommenda- 
tions       8:210 

Class  secretaries;  a  hint  for  as  to  alumnae 

publications 7 :  133 

— ;  status  of  in  Alumnae  Council,  changed 

„  8:  3S4;  o:  199.  372 

Classes,  schedule  of;  shift  of  the  ten- 
minute  interval 7:  122,  126 

Classes,  size  of  at  S.  C,  1916-17;  table  ...     8:  198 

Classics,  see  Curriculum;  Latin,  purpose  and 
need  of  its  study 

Clement,  F.  F.  03,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Cleveland  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
established 9:  280 

Cloud,  M.  T.  ex-99,  A.  R.  C.  canteen  work, 

France 9:  266 

Club  and  recreation  leaders;  training  for  in 

four  Y.  W.  C.  A.  centers 10:  92,  180 

Coal  shortage,  winter  of  1917-18 9:  144,  ftn. 

— ;  gymnasium  closed,  Feb.,  1918 9:  190 

Cobb,  F.  (Brooks)  00,  sends  account  of 
C.  B.  DeForest's  inauguration  as  principal 
of  Kobe  College 8:87 

Coblenz,  Germany;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members 
start  recreation  huts  for  Army  of  occu- 
pation   10:  251 

College  Hall;  new  electric  clocks  and  new 

lighting  system 9:  SS 

College  Settlement.  New  York  City,  25th 

anniversary  of    E.  H.  Johnson 6:  90 

College  settlements  and  social  intelligence 

E.  G.  Balch 7:  251 

College  Settlements  Association;  College 
settlement  week 7:  163 

— ;  Mt.  Ivy  summer  home;  food  provision 

for 8:192 
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— ;   The  challenge  of  college  settlements 

V.  D.  Scudder 7 :  164 

— ;  change  of  name  to  Intercollegiate  Com- 
munity  Service   Association,   announced 

to  Alumnae  Council 8:  353 

College  Settlement  Association  and  S.  C. 
Alumnae  Association  joint  fellowship; 
awarded  for  1914-15  to  Leonora  Branch, 

S.  C.  14 6:  294 

— ;  awarded  for  1915-16  to  Elinor  Jones, 

S.  C.  13 6:  295 

— ;  award  for  1915-16  resigned  through 
ill-health  by   E.   Jones,  given  to  H.  S. 

Readio,  13 7:  329 

— ;  announcement  for  191 7-18 8:  268 

See    also    Intercollegiate    C.  S.  A.-S.  C. 
Alumnae  Assoc,  joint  fellowship 
Colleges  for  women,  summer  courses  at,  1918   9:  392 
Collin,  G.  L.  96,  complete  list  of  her  pub- 
lished work 6:26 

Collins,  R.  B.  10,  see  Booth,  R.  (Collins) 
Commencement;  1915;  invitation  to    A.  L. 

Comstock 6:  149 

— ;  — ;  editorial  description 6:  262 

— ;  — ;  "  1776"  's  first  appearance 6:  263 

■ — ;  1916     editorial  description 7:  301 

— ;  1917     editorial  description 8:  327 

— ;  — ;  origin  of  S.  C.  R.  U 8:  303.  353.  354 

— ;  1918;  program  curtailed  A.  L.  Com- 
stock       9: 185 

■ — ; — ;  problem  of  its  nature 9:  254 

— ;  — ;  to  be  combined  with  inauguration  of 

President  Neilson 9:  258 

— ;  — ;  senior  dramatics  replaced  by  singing 

of  Carmen  Saeculare 9:  351 

— ;  — ;  war  service  meeting  addressed  by 

overseas  workers 9:  351 

— ;  — ;  seniors  exchanging  diplomas  on  the 

campus  (picture) 9:  281 

— ;  1919;  plans  for     A.  L.  Barbour 10:  276 

— ;  — ;  overseas  rally 10:  334 

Commencement  expenses;  a  $10.00  fee  from 

each  senior  for,  by  vote  of  trustees 7:  223 

Commencement  speakers;  1915,  Pres.  J.  H. 

Finley 6:  244 

— ;  1916,  Gov.  C.  S.  Whitman 7:  307 

— ;  1917.  Pres.  G.  E.  Vincent 8:  271 

— ;  1918,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry 9:  304 

— ;  1919.  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve .  ...  10:  283 
Commencement    week;     "Alumnae    day" 

proposed 6:71 

— ;    alumnae    in    campus    houses     F.    H. 

Snow     (from  5.  C.  Weekly) 10:  215 

— ;  recommendations  of  Council  committee 

on 7:187 

Community     service,     see     Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association;  Summer 
school  of  S.  C,  1919 
Comstock.  A.  L.  98     The  cost  of  a  year  at 

college 6:  103 

— :   "What  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks?  " 6:  149 

— ;  describes  marking  system  to  Alumnae 

Council 6:  195 

— :  The  college  and  the  war 7:  14 

— :  Undergraduate  budgets 7:81 

— :  Emergency  census,  notice  of  (Supple- 
ment to  Quarterly  for  April,  191 7) 

8:  268a  (insert) 

— :  War-time  activities  in  the  college 9:  3 

— :  The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary.  .  .  9:  7;  10:  93 
— ;  Speech    at  farewell   luncheon  to  S.   C. 

R.  U 9:  9 

— ;  Commencement.  1918  and  inauguration 

of  President  Neilson,  plans  for 9:  185 

— ;  War  emergency  courses  and  a  summer 

session 9 :  203 

— ;  gives  Alumnae  Council  her  impressions 

of  President  Neilson 9:  189 

— ;    dedication    to    of    1916's    Class    book 

E.  L.  Clarke 7:  286 

Comstock,  Alzada  Training  course  for 
health  officers,  Mt.  Holyoke  College  sum- 
mer session,  1918 10:  27 

Conant,  Beatrice  08     Gown-designing  as  a 

profession 6:17 

Conkling.  G.  (Hazard)  99      The  chimes  of 

Termonde  (verse,  reprinted) 7:  191 

Connecticut  College  for  Women  M.  (C) 
Mitchell 6:1 
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— ;  descriptive  article,  referred  to 

— ;  gift  of  land  to  from  A.  H.  Branch, 
S.  C.  97 

Cook,  E.  P.  93,  gives  to  Missionary  dept., 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W,  specimens  of  Hindu  and 
Syrian  wo  k 

— ;  superintends  Miss  E.  K.  Adams'  farm 
unit,  Conway 

Co-operative  houses,  see  Lawrence  House; 
Tenney  House 

Cooper,  R.  W.  12  The  Home  Service  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  R.  C 

Corfu,  see  Serbian  relief 

Crane,  L.  V.  96,  see  Burgess,  L.  (Crane) 

Crapsey,  Adelaide  (f),  death  of 

Creevey,  E.  H.  05,  see  Hamm,  E.  (Creevey) 

Cultural  college,  The,  see  Education,  mod- 
ernism in 

"Cum  Laude",  see  Honor  diplomas  at 
S.  C 

Cumming,  M.  E.  04,  see  Humstone,  M.  C. 

Current  Alumnae  publications,  see  Browne, 
N.  E„  compiler 

Curriculum  at  S  C  ,  the  new;  described  by 
Pres.  Burton 6:2 

— ;  editorial  comment 

— ;  first  workings  of 

— ;  hygiene  and  physical  education  empha- 
sized in 7:  180 

Curriculum  of  S.  C. ;  Art  in  the  college  course 
A.  V.  Churchill 

— ;  Bible  as  a  requirement     H.  F.  Searight 

— ;  Classics  and  mathematics  in  R.  D. 
Sherrill 

— ;  German;  Pres.  Neilson  on  importance  of 

— ;  hospital  technique,  1917-18,  a  war-need 

— ;  music's  place  in  the  college  course 

— ;  war-courses  offered 8:  331; 

— ;  war  service  science  course  for  would-be 
nurses 

— ;  Why  differentiation     M.  W.  Calkins  .  .  . 

Curtiss,  E.  H.  12,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work, 
Russia 

Curtiss,  M.  S.  96,  writes  music  for  Z.  (H) 
Fahnestock's  "Masque"  at  Sophia  Smith 
homestead 

Cushman,  V.  (Scott)  98  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  war-time 

Cutler,  A.  A.  85,  as  S.  C.  representative  at 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  is  awarded 
bronze  medal  for  excellence  of  the  S.  C. 
exhibit 

— :  The  Mass.  State  offer  of  University 
Extension 

Cutler,  M.  H.  97,  decorates  offices  of  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  in  College  Hall 

Cutter,  E.  R.  96,  see  Morrow,  E.  (Cutter) 


Dana,  E.  M.  04,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Dancing  at  S.  C;  Smith  undergraduates  as 
musicians  for;  an  innovation 

Dancing  in  college  houses;  new  method  of 
grouping 

Dancing;  The  Rocky  Mountain  dancing 
camp     Clara  Savage 

Dante  and  the  war     Mary  Smyth 

Davies,  M.  (Aikens)  91  Letters  from  the 
wife  of  a  British  officer 

Davis,  F.  S.  04,  see  Gifford,  F.  (Davis) 

Davison,  Henry  P.  (Chairman,  War  Council, 
A.  R.  C.)  attends  farewell  luncheon  for 
S.  C.  R.U 

Dawson,  Lieut.  Coningsby,  lectures  at 
S.  C  autumn  of  1918  on  "A  soldier's 
peace" 

Dawson,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  gives  a  phosphorescent 
beetle  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of  Zoology 

Day,  E.  (Lewis)  95  A  middle-aged  part  in 
reconstruction 

— ;  aidsS.  C.  R.  U.  in  work  for  children.  .  . . 

Debating,  intercollegiate;  between  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Vassarand  Wellesley  (Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor) 

— ;  S.  C.  to  be  one  of  six  colleges  in  league.  . 

— ;  S.  C.'s  first  experience 9:  190, 

— ;  topic  for  1919 
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9:  344 
10:  42 


10:  108 
6:  38 


26;  7:  1 
7:  123 
8:  198 

;  8:  20s 

6:  73 
6:  178 

6:  104 
10:  330 
8:  33i 
6:  150 
9:  141 

10:  41 
6:  79 

10:  166 


7:  3" 
9:  37 

7:  131 
7:  287 
6:9 


7=  124 

6:  us 

7:  210 
6:  105 

6:  108 

9:  9 

10:  117 

7:  297 

10:  195 
10:  313 


7:  2S3 

9:  142 

252.  255 

10:   221 
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Decker,  B.  V.  19,  awarded  Alumnae  Grad- 
uate study  fund  fellowship,  1919.  .  .  .  10:  220,  361 

De  Forest,  C.  B.  01,  inaugurated  principal 

of  Kobe  College 8:  87 

De  Kalb,  E.  W.  18,  awarded  Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1918 9:  345 

Dellenbaugh,     A.     (Goddard)      12,     gives 

$4,000.00  for  Chemistry  Hall 9:  357 

de  Long,  E  M.  01,  work  of  at  Pine  Moun- 
tain, Ky 6:  207 

Delpit,    Mile.    Louise    (f),    war    work    of, 

France 9:51 

Denbigh,  J.  H.  (Principal,  Morris  High 
School,  N.  Y.  City)  New  method  of  ad- 
mission to  college 8:  102 

Denison,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  of  great  assist- 
ance to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  on  arrival  in  France    9:  13 

Department  store  educational  work     C.  S. 

Rankin 7 :  29 

Dewey,  John,   Ph.D.,   gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,  1918 9:  250 

Dickerman,  E.  L.  94  Getting  out  of  Brit- 
tany, 1914 6:  34 

Diplomas,  seniors  exchanging  after  Com- 
mencement (.picture) 9:  281 

See  also  Baccalaureate  degrees 

Discipline  in  the  high  school  M.  C.  Rob- 
inson      7 :  96 

Dishonest  academic  work;  proposed  hand- 
ling of  by  Student  council 8:  136 

— ; — .voted  down 8:  201,  203,  236 

Dix  plan,  see  Reunions,  Dix  plan  for 

Dodd,  M.  E.  06     An  alumnae  bookshop  for 

Northampton 7 :  208 

Dogs  for  ambulance  work ;  use  of  by  German 

army     B.  (B)  Schacht 6:  205 

Dole,  C.  A.  91     Safeguarding  the  health  of 

school  children 7:  107 

"Doing  one's  bit",  a  slogan  to  be  disused 

G.  P.  Fuller 9:  134 

Domestic  science,  see  Home  economics 

Domestic  service  problem;  the  assistant  in 

the  home     R.  (C)  Hadley 8:  24 

Dondo,  Mathurin  M.  (f);  appointed  profes- 
sor of  French  at  S.  C 8:  322 

— ;  marionette  play  of  produced  at  S.  C. .  .  .     9:  344 

Dormitories  for  S.  C,  need  of  emphasized 

7:  177,  272,304 

8:  203,  286,331 

10:  184,  186,  193,331.339 

Dormitories,    proposed    new   group;    study 

for  (picture) 10:  333 

— ;  plan  of  grounds 10:  333 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  comments  on 10:  346 

Dormitory  fund,  aided  by  undergraduates  8 :  44,  136 

Doughty,  A.  V.  08,  war  service,  France. .  .  .  10:  261 

Douglas,    Dorothy    13,    becomes    member 

S.  C.  War  Service  Board 10:  128 

Downer,  Henry  E.  (head  gardener,  S.  C), 
gives  extra-curriculum  course  at  S.  C.  on 
gardening,  1918 9:  203 

Dozier,  K.  (Bailey)  12     Graduate  study  by 

proxy 9:  41 

Dramatics:  Drama  room;  Alumnae  Assoc. 

adopts  resolutions  concerning 7:  326 

— ;  English  317  has  aid  of  Amherst  students 

and  two  men  from  S.  C.  faculty 10:  225 

— ;  scenery  presented  by  1914  first  tried  ...     7:  300 

— ;  student  coaching;  experiment  of 8:  135 

— ;  — ;  works  well 8:  204 

— ;  senior  play,  1915.  Romeo  and  Juliet .  .  .  .     6:263 

— ;  — ,  1916,  Much  ado  about  nothing.  ...     7:  305 

— ;  — ;  1917,  Twelfth  night 8:  329 

— ;  — ,  1918,  replaced  by  Carmen  Saeculare, 

sung  by  freshman  Latin  classes 9:  185,  351 

— ;  — ;  1919,  The  yellow  jacket 10:  329 

Draper,  J.  (Kimball)  01  Letter  of  appre- 
ciation of  Mrs.  Hawes'  article  on  Greece  10:  217 

Drawing  in  the  college  curriculum     A.  V. 

Churchill 6:  73 

Dressmaking,  see  Gown  designing 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Andrews,  H. 
(Dunlop) 

Dunton.  E.  K.  97  Significance  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1918  at  S.  C 9:  295 

— :  The  1916  Commencement 7:  301 

Durkee,  H.  W.  02,  see  S.  C.  C.  U..  personnel 

Duryee.     Alice    02,     memorial    fund,     for 

Chinese  mission  work T.  3°5 

Dyar,  N.  G..  see  ter  Meulen,  N.  G.  (Dyar) 
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Eastman,  Mary  86  Concerning  methods 
of  entrance  to  college 6:4 

Economic  history,  research  work  in     G.  P. 

Fuller 8:  108 

Economics  and  Sociology,  Department  of; 
forms  branch  in  Northampton  of  Boston 
Stamp  Savings  Society 8:  23s 

Eddy,  Elizabeth  10  Advertisements  in  the 
Quarterly 8:  36 

— ;  replaces  E.  E.  Rand  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Quarterly 7 :  166,  327 

Education,  modernism  in     D.C.Rogers..     10:8 

— ;" Erratum" 10: 180a  (insert) 

Eis,  F.  M.  16,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  LL.D.  (President- 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University),  gives 
address  at  Inauguration  of  President 
Neilson 9=  301 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary;  description  of 

A.  L.  Comstock 9:  7;  10:    93 

— ;  change  in  plans  for 9:  190 

— ;  first  floor  plans  (obverse  of  insert  before  10:  93) 

— ;  four  rooms  furnished  by   Col.   Walter 

Scott 10:  331 

— ;    reception    room    furnished    by    Mrs. 

Mason 10:  330 

— ;  ward  in  memory  of  A.  (Lowe)  Booth  fur- 
nished by  classmates  and  Mr.  Booth ....  10:  34s 

— ;  ward  in  memory  of  G.  A.  Preston  fur- 
nished by  1882 10:  330 

— ;  Charles  Allen  furnishes  a  room  in  honor 

of  his  daughter 10:  345 

Ellwanger,  Clara;  army  nurse  detailed  to 
instruct  S.  C.  undergraduates  in  making 
surgical  dressings 9=3 

Emerson,  E.  T.  01  To  the  alumnae;  oppor- 
tunities for  social  work 6:  255 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Ensign,    M.   L.    81,    see    Catlin,    M.    L. 
(Ensign) 

English  as  spoken  by  S.  C.  alumnae     S.  S. 

Titsworth 7 :  292. 

English  as  spoken  in  India    M.  (W)  Clark     8:  126 

Entrance  examination  prize  awarded;  191 5, 

to  E.  (Gove)  Seely 7 :  43 

— ;  1917.  to  J.  G.  Spahr 9:  S3 

— ;  1918,  to  A.  M.  Richardson 10:41 

Entrance  requirements  at  S.  C;  a  reply  to 
Miss  Sebring  (see  Alumnae  Quarterly 
5:  69)     Mary  Eastman 6:4 

— ;     Certificate     vs.     examination     Edith 

Gooding •. 6:  28 

— ;  quality  vs.  quantity     (anon.) 7:  204 

See  also  Admission  to  S.  C. 

Evans,  Alice  05,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Evans,  M.  R.  15,  with  A.  R.  C,  France.  ...  10:  170 

— ;  with  A.  R.  C.  food  commission,  Rou- 

mania 10:  269 

Evans,    Marion    03,    see    Stanwood,     M. 

(Evans) 
Evian,  France;  work  of  children's  bureau, 

A.  R.  C.  there      J.  (R)  Lucas 9:  339 

Ewing,  L.  (Ullrich)  96     The  Sophia  Smith 

homestead  and  96 7:  310 

Examinations  for  entrance   to  S.   C,   see 
Admission  to  S.   C.j   Entrance  require- 
ments at  S.  C. 
Examining   board   of   S.    C,   replaced   by 

"  Board  of  admission" 7:  297 

Expenses  of  S.  C.  students;  statistics,  ac- 
count book  method;  inaugurated 6:  42 

— ; — ;  in  practice     A.  L.  Comstock 6:103 

— ;  Undergraduate  budgets  A.  L.  Com- 
stock       7:81 

— ;  campus  house  rates  increased  to  $330.00 

a  year 7:  272 

See  also  Lawrence  House;  Self-help  at 
S.  C;  Tenney  House 

F 

Faculty   of  S.   C;  Administrative  board, 

personnel 10:  41 

— ;  number  compared  to  number  of  students 

6:  193;  7:  176 

— ;  vote  a  committee  on  tenure  and  pro- 
motion       9:  251 

Fahnestock,  H.  Z.  (Humphrey)  96  Masque 
for  opening  of  Sophia  Smith  homestead 
quoted  from 7:311 
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— ;  aids  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  France 9:  20 

— ;  teaches  blind  soldiers,  France 9:  66 

"Fair  Smith",  see  Songs  of  S.  C. 
Farm-land  for  S.  C,  desirability  of  acquir- 
ing        9:  202 

Farm  units;  "Hilltop",  organized 9:  200 

— ;  — ■;  report  of  produce 10:  42 

— ;  Miss  Adams'  unit,  Conway 10:  42 

Farming;  Community  farm  plan;  tried  at 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.     L.  (C)  Burgess 9:  31 

— ;  — ;  final  results 9:  137 

Farrand,  M.  L.  14,  connected  with  A.  F. 

F.  W.,  Paris 9:81 

"Fashions";  (A  la  mode),  1915  (picture).  .  .     6:  268 

— ;  1916  (picture) 7 :  304 

— ;  1917  (picture) 8:  332 

Fast,  L.  K.  98,  appointed  secretary-treasurer 

of  S.  C.  R.  U.  committee 9:  107 

— ;  goes  from  S.  C.  War  Service  Board  to 

American  Library  Assoc,  work,  France  10:  127 
Fay,    M.    B.    14     The   S.    C.    emergency 

census 8 :  309 

Fay,  Sidney  B.  (f),  chosen  advisory  mem- 
ber of  Polity  club 9 :  253 

— ;  serves  as  Peace  Conference  expert  on 

the  Baltic  provinces 10:  118 

— ;  with  Prof.  Bassett,  edits  S.  C.  studies  in 

history 7:132 

Feeble-minded  children  in  a  N.   Y.   City 

school     E.  A.  Irwin 6:  165 

Fellowships  at  S.  C,  creation  of 6:  243 

Ferris,  Amy  01,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  work, 

France 9:  267 

Fiction,    famous    characters    in,    and    the 

Great  War  "Forty-odd" 10:  115 

Finley,  John  H.,  LL.D.  (Pres.  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York)     Commencement 

address,  1915 6:  244 

Fire-drills  in  the  academic  buildings,  S.  C. 

J.  H.  Hill 6:  163 

— ;  report  on  to  Council,  1916 7:  178 

Fish,   M.   (Ashworth)   01     At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona 6:  180 

Flag,  see  U.  S.  flag 

Flanders,  A.  (Hoyt)   10,  A.  R.  C.  canteen 

work,  France 10:  162 

Flershem,    A.    W.    97,    see   Valentine,    A. 

(Flershem) 
Fletcher,  Mabel  89,  hospital  worker,  Italy  10:  69 
Flexner,    Abraham;    educational    theories 

criticised 10:8 

See  also  Education,  modernism  in;  Rogers, 
David  C. 
Float-day  and  Canoe  pageant;  first  occur- 
rence at  S.  C 10:  325,  327 

Foley,  E.  L.  01,  nursing  service,  Italy 10:  370 

Folks,    Homer    (Director,    dept.    of    civil 
affairs,    A.    R.    C.)     Letter    concerning 

affiliation  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  214 

Food  administration  courses;  conference  at 
S.  C.  of  New  England  colleges  and  normal 

schools  giving  them 9:  257 

Food  conservation  and  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture     H.  W.  Atwater 9:  128 

Food  conservation  in  Wellesley  (Mass.)  ...  9:  131 
Food,  economic  selection  of,  at  Mt.   Ivy 

E.  S.  Williams 8:  192 

Food  problem  in  colleges     H.  F.  Greene.  .  .     8:7 
Ford,  H.  (Bliss)  99,  promises  aid  in  Paris 

to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  20 

— ;    serves    as    secretary,    Woman's  war 

relief  corps,  A.  R.  C 9:  67 

— ;  Letters  describing  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

9:  112,  333 
See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  Pans  committee 
Foreign  students  at  S.   C  describe  their 

home  Christmas  festivities 9:  145 

Forker,  A.  McC.  18,  outlines  constitution 
of  proposed  student  government  plan  to 

Alumnae  Council 9:  191 

Foster,   Eleanor    ex-89,    see    Lansing,     E. 

(Foster) 
Foster,  M.L.91     The  Department  of  Chem- 
istry at  S.  C 9:5 

— :  Present  day  opportunities  in  chemistry  9:  136 
Foundation  professorships  at  S.  C.J  list.  .  .  7:  222 
Francis,    V.     H.     92     Photographing    the 

cathedrals  of  France 7:18 

Frankenstein,  S.  M.   12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.. 
personnel 
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Franklin,  R.  B.  8s     Dix  system  reunion  plan 

outlined 6:  289,  291;  7:  114 

Fraser,  Helen;  speaks  of  English  women's 

war  activities 9:  144 

Freeman,  E.  H.  02     Platinum  and  the  war    9:  248 
Freer,  Charles  E.;  gives  to  Hillyer  Art  Gal- 
lery a  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

art  works 8 :  324 

French,  Clara  84;  The  Clara  French  prize 

awarded,  1915.  to  E.  E.  Bird,  is 6:  264 

— ;  — ;  1916,  to  Kathleen  Harrison,  16.  .  .  .     7:  305 

— ;  — ;  1917.  to  C.  V.  Howland,  17 8:  330 

— ;  — ;  1918,  to  M.  F.  Taylor,  18 9:  345 

— ;  — ;  1919,  to  Mathilde  Shapiro,  19 10:  324 

French,    R.    H.    02     Montessori    and    the 

three-year-old 6:  20 

French  students  in  American  colleges  for 

women 9:  343 

Freshman  honors  for  1920;  list  of  names.  ...     9:  S3 
Frick,  M.  (Gaylord)  89     Objections  to  the 

Dix  system  of  reunions 7:  116 

Friedmann,    E.    L.    07,    plans   first   of   the 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  "  hostess  houses  " 9:  39 

Fuller,  G.  P.  03     Economic  history  in  a  big 

library 8:  108 

— :  Limiting  the  size  of  S.  C.  (editorial) ....     6:  102 

— :  Two  slogans  to  kill 9:  134 

Fullerton,  P.  V.  05,  seeS.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Furness,  Helen  Kate,  prize  fund,  see  Shakes- 
pere-prize,  Furness  fund 

G 

Gaines,  R.  L.  01,  publication  of  her  book, 

"A  village  in  Picardy  " 10:  33 

— ;  "A  village  in  Picardy  ",  reviewed 10:49 

— ;   "Christmas  in   the   Somme",   quoted 

from 9:  219 

— ;  to  write  a  second  book  on  A.  R.  C. 

relief  work  in  France 10:  50 

— ;  with  S.  C.  Refugee  unit 10:  50 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Gamble,  M.  (Huggins)  ex-82,  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gamble  of  $30,000  for  a  pro- 
fessorial foundation 8:  41,  144 

— ;  the  Mary  Huggins  Gamble  foundation; 
F.  Stuart  Chapin  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair 8:  235 

Ganong,  W.  F.  (f)    Botanical  equipment  of 

S.  C 8:  183 

— :  Recent  additions  to  college  property.  .  .   10:  223 

Gardening  at  S.  C;  extra-curriculum  course 
given  by  H.  E.  Downer,  S.  C.  head  gar- 
dener, spring  of  1918 9:  203 

Gardening;   Truck   gardening    for   women 

C.  W.  Passmore 6:  99 

Gardiner,  Harry  Norman  (f),  illness  of .  .  .  .  10:  34s 

Gates,  E.  L.  19.  awarded  the  I.   C.  S.   A.- 

S.  C.  joint  fellowship  for  1919-20 10:  324 

Gates,  J.  (Lamson)  02,  gives  a  rotary  micro- 
tome to  the  Department  of  Zoology 7:  222 

Gaylord,  M.  F.  89,  see  Frick,  M.  Gaylord 

Geitz,  E.  K.  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  169 

Geology,     Dept.     of,     receives    Hitchcock 

collection  of  minerals .•  •  ■  ■     0:  2S" 

German    press  in  America,   The  spirit  of 

M.  (Ormsbee)  Whitton 9:  93 

German  Red  Cross;  aid  for  asked  by  Frau- 

lein  Bartelman 6:  43 

German,  study  of;  President  Neilson  on.  .  .  10:  330 

Gifford,  F.  (Davis)  04  For  a  dream's  sake 
(to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.)  (verse) 9:8 

— :  '  Frogs  have  I '  (verse) 7 :  89 

— :  Songs  (verse) 6:  78 

— :  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  B. 

Rice 8:  324 

Gifts  and  endowments,  joint  Committee  on; 
an  alumnae  advisory  committee  of  nine 
appointed 10:  346,  361 

— ;  personnel,  1919 10:  362 

Gifts  to  S.  C:  Art,  Dept.  of;  book,  "Art 

work  of  L.  C.  Tiffany  ",  gift  of  the  author    7 :  298 

— ;  — ;  valuable  French  treatise  on  painting, 

gift  of  D.  W.  Tryon 8:  235 

— ;  — ;  nineteen  valuable  prints  for  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery 7 :  30S 

— ;  — ;  two  pieces  of  sculpture  for  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery,  gift  of  J.  (Rand)  Goldthwaite    7:  43 

— ;  — ;  valuable archaeologicalcollection,  for 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery 10:42 
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— ;  Tarbell  portrait  of  Pres.  Burton,  gift 
of  the  class  of  1 89 1 7 :  266 

— ;  Biology,  Dept.  of;  collection  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  relics,  gift  of  Col.  Walter 
Scott 9:  344;  10:  331 

— ;   Botany,  Dept.  of;  book  fund,  gift  of 

Edith  Thornton 6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

— ;  Chemistry,  Dept  of;  $4,000  for  Chem- 
istry Hall,  gift  of  A.  (Goddard)  Dellen- 
baugh 9:  3S7 

— ;  Geology,  Dept.  of;  Hitchcock  collection 
of  minerals,  gift  of  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock) 
Terry 6:  258 

— ;  Library  of  S.  C.J  Browning  relics  for 
the  "  Browsing  room",  gift  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Van  Ingen 8:  324 

— ;  Music,  Dept.  of;  contribution  toward 
cost  of  two  accessory  organs,  J.  M.  Green 
Hall,  gift  of  H.  (Barnes)  Pratt 7:  125 

— ;  Zoology,  Dept.  of;  collection  of  mollusks, 
gift  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History 9:  S2 

— ;   — ;  elk's   head,   mounted,   gift  of   Dr. 

J.  E.  Goldthwaite    8:  324 

— ;  — ;  rotary  microtome,  gift  of  J.  (Lam- 
son) Gates 7:222 

— ;  — ;   marine  specimens,   gift  of  C.   D. 

Loomis  and  father 6:  258 

— ;     professorial  foundation  ($30,000),  gift 

of  David  and  M.  (Huggins)  Gamble,  .  .  .8:  41,  144 

— ;  scholarship  ($4,000),  gif t  of  Capen School 

Assoc 8 :  330 

— ;  — ,  (Latin-American),  gift  of  the  class 

of  1890 6:  23s;  8:  S 

— ;  — ,  ($5,000),  in    memory  of  Arthur  E. 

Hamm,  gift  of  E.  (Creevey)  Hamm 10:  119 

— ;  — ,  ($5,000),  gift  of  Maplewood  Insti- 
tute    10: 331 

— ; — ,  ($8,000),  gift,  in  honor  of  E.  (Scott) 

Magna,  from  Col.  Walter  Scott 10:  331 

— ;   — ;   additional   $2,000.    to   the   S.    D. 

Scott  scholarship,  gift  of  Col.  Walter  Scott  10:  331 

— •;  $15,001  toward  buying  Hazen  property, 

gif c  of  Col.  Walter  Scott 7 :  304 

— -;    $15,000     toward    buying    St.    John's 

parsonage,  gift  of  Mr.  Galen  Stone 7:  004 

— ;  chime  of  bells  in  memory  of  Dorothea 

Carlile,  gift  of  her  parents 10:  1 19,  326,  330 

— ;  flag  for  College  Hall,  exterior,  gift  of  the 

class  of  1920 8:  325 

— ;  flag  for  J.  M.  Greene  Hall,  interior,  gift 

of  Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwaite 8:  329 

— ;  furnishings  for  Lawrence  house,  gift  of 

the  class  of  1908 8:  208 

■ — ;  picture  for  Hatfield  house,  gift  of  M.  L. 

(Ensign)  Catlin 10:  364 

— ;  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  furnishings 
for  a  double  room,  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
Allen 10:  34s 

— ;  — ;  ward  furnishings  in  memory  of 
A.  (Lowe)  Booth,  gift  of  Mr.  Booth,  and 
classmates 10 :  34s 

— ;  — ;  ward  furnishings  in  memory  of 
G.  A.  Preston,  gift  of  her  classmates  of 
1882 10: 330 

— ;  — ;  furnishings  of  four  rooms,  gift  of 

Col.  Walter  Scott 10:  331 

— ;   "Sunnyside",   $1,000   toward   a  fund 

for,  gift  of  "a  friend" 7:  305 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  Crocheron,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  (Dean  of  Barnard  College) 
Commencement  address,  1919 10:  283 

Ginling  College,  China;  Looking  forward  to 

opening  of    F.  R.  Mead 6:  2SS 

— ;    S.    C.    undergraduate    students    give 

further  pledge  of  support 8:  4s 

— ;  support  of  its  English  dept.  becomes 

chief  missionary  interest  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.     8 :  207 

— ;  account  of    F.  R.  Mead 8:  319 

— ;  sum  subscribed  for  by  S.  C,  1917 9:  145 

— ;  called  "the  Smith  in  China" 9:191 

— ;  group  of  students  (picture) io:  1 

— ;  Smith's   sister   college    in    the   Orient 

N.  (P)  Webb 10:  17 

Girls,    war    time    protection    of     R.     (B) 

Baldwin 9:  241 

Gleason,  M.  E.  09,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Glee  Club,  the  S.  C;  first  appearance  out- 
side Northampton 9:  255 

— ;  invited  to  sing  at  Camp  Devens 9:  25s 
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Goddard,  A.  C.  12,  see  Dellenbaugh,  A. 
(Goddard) 

Goddard,  J.  (Johnson)  11     Are  you  equal 

to  it?  (the  $100,000  Alumnae  fund) 8:11 

Goldthwaite,  J.  (Rand)  90,  gives  two  pieces 

of  sculpture  to  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 7:  43 

Goldthwaite,  Joel  Ernest  (f),  appointed 
professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion       7:  221 

— ;  juniors  and  seniors  petition  to  share  in 

his  lectures 8:  136,  205 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae  Council,  1917 8:  205 

—  •  gives  mounted  elk's  head  to  Zoological 

dept 8 :  324 

— ;    gives    flag    for    interior    of    John    M. 

Greene  Hall 8 :  329 

Gooding,  Edith  86     The  small  school,  the 

average  girl  and  the  college 6:  28 

Gordon,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  gives  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  address,  1916 7:227 

Gorokhoff,  Ivan  (f),  comes  to  S.  C.  as  in- 
structor in  choral  music 10 :  40,  118 

— ;  Springfield  Republican's  comment  on  his 

work,  Feb.,  1919 10:  218 

Gould,    M.    C.    11     Scientific    wanderlust 

(the  lure  of  psychological  research) 8:111 

Gove,  Anna  M.,  M.D.,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Gove,  E.  L.  18,  see  Seely,  E.  (Gove) 

Gow,  G.  C.  (f)     Place  of  music  in  the  college    6:150 

Gown-designiHg  as  a  profession     Beatrice 

Conant 6:17 

Grading,  A.  B.  C.  method,  change  to  at 

S.  C 10:  186 

See  also  Marking  system 

Graduate  courses  at  S.  C,  development  of 

J.  S.  Bassett 6:  240 

Graduate  study  "by  proxy"  at  Yale     K. 

(B)  Dozier 9:  41 

Graduate  study,  a  plea  for  an  appropriation 

from  the  Alumnae  fund     M.  W.  Calkins    7:  279 

Graduate  study  fund;  Council  committee 

recommends 7 :  187 

— ;  the  $500  award  divided  into  two  for  1916 

7:  175.  187 

— ;  vote  of  Alumnae  Association  to  raise 

one  fellowship 8:  353,  354 

— ;    Council    committee    recommends    its 

completion   9:  195,  197 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  speaks  of  to  Council 9:188 

— ;  vote  to  complete  it  rescinded  at  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  meeting,  1918 9:  371 

Graduate    student    house,    Crescent    St.; 

opened 6:39 

Graduate  work,   Alumnae  committee  on; 

asks  for  trustee  and  faculty  advisers.  ...     8:  209 

— ;  report 8:  245 

Graduate  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae;  tabular 
statement,     Elizabeth  Boies  (compiler) .  .     8 :  246 

Gragg,  Florence  A.,  Ph.D.  (f),  chairman  of 

War  emergency  committee  of  the  faculty  10:  42 

—•  promoted  to  full  professorship 8:  234 

"Grand-daughters  of  Smith";  list,  com- 
piled by  J.  G.  Spahr 10:  290 

"Grand-daughters'  Society"  offers  a  half- 
scholarship  for  a  "grand-daughter" 7:  351 

Grandin,  Mabel  09,  seeS.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Grant,    Rev.    Elihu,    Ph.D.    (f)     Ancient 

tablets  from  Babylonian  mounds 7:  258 

— ;  promoted  to  full  professorship 8:  234 

— ;  resigns  to  accept  chair  in  Haverford 

College  .  .  .  „ 8 :  235 

Grant,  Rosamond  13,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Gray,  J.  M.  00,  A.  R.  C.  canteen  work, 

France 9:  379;  10:  369 

Grecourt,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  villages;  Grecourt 

Greece,  appeal  of  to  America;  comment  by 

H.  (B)  Hawes 10:  99 

— ;  Mrs.  Hawes'  comment  praised  J.  (K) 

Draper 10:  217 

Greek  in  the  high  schools     Alice  Murphy .  .     6:  182 

Greene,  E.  F.  01,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the 
Near  East,  personnel 

Greene,  H.  F.  91     The  art  of  feeding 8:7 

— :  The  new  purpose  of  the  I.  C.  S.  A 9:  102 

— ;  presents  to  S.  C,  on  behalf  of  91,  the 
Tarbell  portrait  of  President  Burton .... 

8:  269,  330 

— ;  nominated  for  alumnae  trustee 9:  198 
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— ;  election  as  alumnae  trustee,  announced    9:  352 
Greene,   Rev.  John   M.,   D.D.  (Trustee  of 

S.    C.)     The   father    of    Smith    College 

E.  B.  Sherman 8:  89 

— ;    extracts    from    letter    suggesting    the 

founding  of  Smith  College 10:  277 

— ;  death  of 10:  19s.  324 

— ;  portrait  of,  from  painting  by  Mary  E. 

Wood 8:  89 

— ;  — ;  from  photograph  taken  about  1870  10:  277 
Greenough,  C.  M.  94     Letter  of  thanks  to 

classmates  for  support  in  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  152 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Gross,   H.   C.  05,  invites  competition  for 

alumnae  marching  song 8:3s 

Guest,  E.  C.  17,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the 

Near  East 
Gulliver,  J.  H.  79,  work  of  as  president  of 

Rockford  College 6:  297 

— ;    resigns    the    presidency    of    Rockford 

College 10:  248 

Gunning,  Hester  15     The  point  system.  .. .     6:79 

H 

Hackett,  S.  B.  09,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hadley,  R.  (Canedy)  The  assistant  in  the 
home 8:24 

Hague,  F.  A.  09,  chairman  supply  com- 
mittee for  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  107 

Halsey,  M.  S.  13,  A.  R.  C.  work  overseas 

9: 175; 10: 376 

Hamm,  Arthur  Ellis;  the  A.  E.  Hamm 
scholarship  awarded,  1919,  to  A.  M. 
Richardson  (1922) 10:  220 

Hamm,  E.  (Creevey)  05,  gives  $5,000  schol- 
arship in  memory  of  her  husband,  killed 
in  action 10:  119 

— ;  work  overseas  with  American  com- 
mittee for  devastated  France 10:  157 

Hammond,  Juliet  94     France  and  Spain  in 

1916 8:  227 

Hammond,  May  03,  seeS.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Hampshire  book  shop;  An  alumnae  book 

shop  for  Northampton     M.  E.  Dodd.  .  .     7:  208 

— ;  More  about     E.  P.  Hirth 7 :  289 

— ;  moved  to  new  quarters 9:55 

Harris,  A.  H.  19,  awarded  Van  Kleeck 
prize,  1919 10:  324 

Harrison,  F.  L.  06,  canteen  work,  France.  .   10:  157 

Harrison,    Kathleen    16,    awarded    Clara 

French  prize,  1916 7 :  305 

Hastings,  Fanny  03     Serbian  relief 6:  183 

— :  The  World's  Court  League 8:  129 

— ;  describes  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  26 

Hatch,  Laura  (f),  granted  leave  for  over- 
seas canteen  work 9 :  343 

Hatfield  House;  oil  painting  given  by  M.  L. 
(E)  Catlin  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Richards, 
first  Head  of  the  house 10:  364 

Hatfield,  Margaret  09.  see  Chase,  M. 
(Hatfield) 

Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  92  Bad  weather  on  the 
Adriatic 7 :  282 

— ;  relief  work  of  in  Serbia 7 :  234 

— ;  outlines  plan  for  S.  C.  R.  U.  to  Alumnae 

Association 8 :  303,  354 

— ;  speech  at  farewell  luncheon  to  S.  C.R.U., 

N.  Y.  City 9:  11 

— ;  returns  to  her  home 10:  70 

— :  Comments  on  the  claims  of  Greece  at  the 

Peace  Conference 10:  99 

— ;  — ;  an  arpreciation  of  her  article  on 

Greece    J.  (K)  Draper 10:  217 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hayes,  Anna  (class  of  1920),  death  of  from 

influenza 10:  45 

Hazard,  G.  W.  99,  see  Conkling,  G.  (Hazard) 

Hazen,  Charles  D.  (f),  appointed  head  of 
Department  of  History  at  Columbia 
University 7 :  299 

Henry,  R.  W.  08,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in 
the  Near  East 

Herman,  Maida  12,  see  Solomon,  M.  (Her- 
man) 

Hibben,  John  Grier,  LL.D.  (President 
Princeton  University) ;  gives  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  address,  1915 6:  189 

High  schools;  Self-government  in    M.  H. 

Johnson 8:  13 

— ;  Random  thoughts  on    (anon.) 7:  104 
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Hildt,  John  C.  (f),  made  full  professor  of 

history 9:  343 

Hill,  E.  N.  03  The  Quarterly  past,  pres- 
ent and  future 9:  244 

— ;  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 

the  Quarterly  editorial  board  ....   10:  362,  371 

Hill,  J.  H.  16     Fire  drills  at  S.  C 6:163 

— :  Bacteriology  a  field  for  women 10:  36 

See  also  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the  Near  East 

Hill,  W.  C.  (Principal  Central  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.)  Comment  on  the 
new  admission  system 8:  105 

Hilltop  Farm,  see  Farm  units 

Hillyer,   Art  Gallery;  growing  importance 

of 6:116 

— ;  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  organizes  staff  of  guides 

for 7:  184 

— ;  receives  gift  of  19  valuable  prints 7:  30s 

— ;  receives  gift  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

art  objects  from  Charles  E.  Freer 8:  324 

— ;  acquires  its  first  fine  marble,  formerly 

owned  by  Zola 9:  344 

— ;  receives  valuable  archaeological  collec- 
tion    10:  42 

— ;    What    alumnae     have     done     for     it 

E.   (McG)   Kimball 10:  201 

Hilton,  Mary  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  France  10:  260 

Hincks,  A.  P.  00     The  conferences  of  the 

I.  C.  S.  A.  "Preparedness"  meetings.  ...     9:  103 

Hirth,  E.  P.  05  Industrial  chemistry  for 
women 9:97 

— :  More  about  the  Hampshire  book  shop .  .     7 :  289 

History,  Department  of  at  S.  C;  asks  infor- 
mation from  S.  C.  alumnae  who  teach  or 
write  history 6:  219;  9:  184 

History,  S.  C.  Studies  in;  Alumnae  Council 

recommends  appropriation  for  printing.  .     6:  289 

— ;  first  issue  of 7 :  1 19,  132 

— ;  value  of  described  to  Alumnae  Council 

by  Prof .  Bassett .  7 7:181 

— ;  value  of  emphasized  by  Pres.  Neilson.  .     9:  188 

Hitchcock  collection  of  minerals  given  to 
Geological  dept.  by  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock) 
Terry 6:  258 

Hodges,  F.  M.  16;  her  wedding  the  first  in 

the  Sophia  Smith  homestead 10:  188 

Hoffman,  H.  R.  J.  17  Dedication  to  Presi- 
dent Burton  of  1917's  Class  book  (verse, 
reprinted) 8 :  290 

Hodgman,  H.  E.  13,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Hoiles,  B.  S.  09,  army  nurse,  France 9:  384 

Holden,  H.  E.  93.  see  Oldham,  H.  (Holden) 

Holman,  R.  C.  06,  see  Sherwood,  R.  (Hol- 
man) 

Holmes,  K.  W.  02,  A.  R.  C.  child  welfare 
service,  Roumania 10:  257 

Holmes,  Rebecca  W.  (f),  advanced  to  full 

professorship,  Dept.  of  Music 10:  220 

Holton,  S.  M.  97,  nursing  service,  overseas    6:  204 

Home  economics;  Graduate  study  by  proxy 

K.  (B)  Dozier 9:  41 

— ;  in  Milwaukee-Downer  College     M.  M. 

Kerr 8:1 

— ;  its  educational  value     A.  (P)  Norton.  .     6:  12 

— ;  — ;  discussed  at  Chicago  Smith  Club.  .  .     6:118 

— ;  rural  extension  work  in  Miriam  Birds- 
eye  7:22 

"Honor"  diplomas  at  S.  C.i  discussed  by 

faculty 8 :  203 

— ;  first  granted,  1918;  honor  list 9:  345 

— ;  honor  list,  1919 10:  325 

Honorary  societies  at  S.  C;  pro  and  con.  .  .     9:  246 

Hooker,  E.  R.  05,  under  fire  as  motor 
driver  for  A.  F.  F.  W 10:  76 

Hooper,  C.  B.  08,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hopkins,  H.  A.  12,  nurses'  aide,  France.  .  .  10:  82 

Hopkins,    Mary   Alden     Service   here   and 

over  there 10:  21 

Hospital  Hill;  possibility  of  acquiring;  Pres. 

Burton  speaks  of  before  Alumnae  Council  8:  199 
See  also  Campus  of  S.  C. 

Hospital  laboratory  technique;  the  course 

in  offered  for  1917-18  a  war  need 8:  331 

— ;   students   in   the   Chemical   laboratory 

(picture) 9:  185 

Hospital  social  service  in  war  time     O.  M. 

Lewis 8:  311 

Hostess  house  at  Plattsburg     F.  H.Snow..     9:49 
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— ;  the  first  to  be  established  at  a  U.  S. 

Army  camp 9:  39 

Housing  of  working  girls,  Philadelphia 
Bureau  for,  duties  of  its  executive  secre- 
tary    E.  D.  Sheldon 9:  266 

Howe,  M.  R.  12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Howes,   E.    (Puffer)   91,   co-operates   with 

Wellesley    summer    training    school    for 

Women's  land  army 10:  29 

Howland,   C.   V.    17,   awarded   the   Clara 

French  prize,  1917 .     8:  330 

Howland   E.    (Mason)   04;   The   Elizabeth 

Mason  Infirmary  named  in  memory  of.  .     9:  7 
Hoy,  M.  E.  98,  drowned  by  torpedoing  of 

the  Laconia 8:  232;  307 

Hoyt,  A.  L.  10,  see  Flanders,  A.  (Hoyt) 

Hoyt,  Hildegarde   12     Via  Dolorosa  (verse)    6:  19 

Huggins,    M.    A.   ex-82,   see   Gamble,    M. 

(Huggins) 
Hugus.  Elizabeth   16,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 

overseas 10:  301 

Hull,  B.  W.  02,  appeals  for  the  Students'  aid 

society 7 :  163 

Humphrey,  H.  Z.  96,  see  Fahnestock,  H.  Z. 

(Humphrey) 
Humstone,  M.  C.  04,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 

service,  France 10:  259 

Hunt,  H.  L.  13,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Husbands  at  Commencement  C.  (S)  Merrell    7:  35 

— ;  L.  (C)  Burgess 7:111 

— ;  E.  E.  Rand 7:  219 

Hygiene  and  physical  education,  Depart- 
ment of  at  S.  C.;  emphasized  in  the  new 

curriculum 8:  20s 

— ;  offers  three  prizes  to  sophomore  class.  .     8:  131 
— ;  the  Goldthwaite  prize  for  sophomores 

awarded,  1917,  to  A.  I.  Pike,  19 8:  330 

Hygiene  in  the  new  curriculum 7:  180 


Immigrants,  work  among     E.  F.  Read.  ...     6:  88 
Industrial  conference  board,  The  national 

prize  essay  terms,  1919 10:  273 

Infantile  paralysis  epidemic  delays  opening 

of  S.  C,  1916 8:  42 

Infirmary,  need  of  at  S.  C.  emphasized.  ...     7:  181 
Infirmary    at    S.    C.J    Need    of     H.     (R) 

Thayer 7 :  280 

fund  for,  started  by  Alumnae  Assoc.  .  .     7:  262 

fund  for,  completed 8:  290 

completion  of  fund  for;  what  it  meant 

M.  M.  Wells 8:  317 

— ;  The  new  A.  L.  Comstock 9:7 

See  also     Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary' 
Influenza  epidemic;  effects  on  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  10:  123 

— ;  quarantine  at  S.  C 10:  38,  43 

— ;  S.  C.  undergraduates  become  volunteer 

nurses 10:  38 

— ;  undergraduate  deaths  from 10:  45 

Intercollegiate     Bureau     of     Occupations; 

change  in  organization  of 6:  295 

— ;  new  opportunities 7:  165 

— ;  taken  over  by  U.  S.  Employment  serv- 
ice, Dept.  of  Labor 10:  157 

See  also  Chicago  collegiate  bureau  of  occu- 
pations; Cleveland  collegiate  bureau  of 
occupations;  Pittsburg  collegiate  bureau 
of  occupations 
Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Asso- 
ciation; name  replaces  that  of  College 

Settlements  Assoc 8 :  353 

— ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C.  votes  a  tem- 
porary committee  for 9:372 

— ;  fellowship  offer  for  1918-19 9:  280 

— ;  Social  "  preparedness  "  Alumnae-student 

rally  at  S.  C.,  Nov.,  1917;  program 9  :  49 

— ; — ;  The  rally     H.F.Greene 9:102 

— ; — ;  The  conferences     A.  P.  Hincks 9:103 

— ;  holds  rally  at  S.  C,  May,  1919 10:  293 

I.  C.  S.  A.-S.  C.  joint  fellowship;  awarded 

for  1918-19  to  M.  F.  Jennison 9:  345 

— ;  awarded  for  1919-20  to  E.  L.  Gates.  ...  10:  324 
Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  asks  S.  C.  to  send  out  cen- 
sus blanks  to  alumnae 8:  309 

Irwin,  E.  A.  03     Feeble-minded  in  a  N.  Y. 

City   school 6:  165 

Italian  "festa"  in  an  American  city     R.  A. 

Wilson 7:  39 
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Jackson,  A.  B.  82,  compiles  index  to  first 

five  volumes  of  the  Quarterly 6:  70 

Jackson,  Alice  98,  "  Memorial  of  "  by  Robert 
Speer  presented  to  "Browsing  room"  of 

S.  C.  library 7:  126 

Jackson,   Lilian   13,   Y.   M.   C.   A.   work, 

France 9:  I7S;  10:  83 

James,  Isabel  12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Jamison,  M.  (Carr)  09     Washday  at  Gre- 

court 9:  232a 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Japan  Smith  club  sends  two  cases  goods  to 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  379 

Jarrett,  Mary  (Summer  Sch.  fac),  directs 
social  case-work  at  S.  C.  Summer  School 

of  psychiatry,  1918 10:  5 

Jenkins,  A.  S.  90  Large  college  or  small?  .  .  6:179 
— ;  work  among  French  women  in  industry  10:  149 
Jennison,  M.  F.  18,  awarded  I.  C.  S.  A.-S.  C. 

joint  fellowship  for  1918-19 9-  345 

Jessup,  Theodosia  (f)    A.  R.  C.  relief  work, 

Syria 9:  250 

John  M.  Greene  Hall;  interior  view  (picture)    7:  1 
Johnson,  Dr.  C.  W.  (Curator  Boston  Soc.  of 
Nat.  Hist.),  transmits  the  Society's  gift,  a 
collection  of  mollusks  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of 

Zoology 9:52 

Johnson,    E.    H.    94     College   Settlement, 

The,  in  N.  Y.  City;  its  25th  anniversary.  .    6:  90 

— :  Reconstruction  in  the  U.  S.  Army 9:  306 

— :With  Base  hospital  117 10:  106,  149 

Johnson,  J.  T.  11,  see  Goddard,  J.  (John- 
son) 
Johnson,    M.   H.  97     Student  self-govern- 
ment   in    the    Washington    Irving    high 

school,  N.  Y.  City 8:  13 

Jones,   Elinor   13,   awarded   the   C.   S.   A. 

joint  fellowship,  for  1915-16 6:  29s 

— ;  resigns  fellowship 7:  329 

Jones,  F.  E.  96,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  work, 

France 10:  252 

Jordan,  Mary  A.  (f)       Vassar's  Jubilee.  ...     7:9 
joslin,  Ruth  12,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Journalism    as    a    profession    for    women 

L.  T.  Nicholl 8:  218 

Junior  promenade,  given  up  for  war  year.  .  8:  331 
Juvenile  literature,  see  Reading  of  children 

K 

Keiser,  B.  A.  17,  canteen  service,  overseas  10:  271 

Kelly.  J.  D.  88,  see  Sabine,  J.  (Kelly) 

Kelly,  Maude,  M.  D.,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Kerr,  J.  M.  01  The  collegiate  vocational 
bureau  of  Pittsburg 7 :  206 

Kerr,  M.  M.  00  Home  economics  in  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts 8:1 

Kimball,  E.  (McGrew)  01     What  alumnae 

have  done  for  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. .  .  10:  201 

Kimball,  Jessamine  oi,  see  Draper,  J.  (Kim- 
ball) 

King,  Franklin  (Supt.  of  buildings  at  S.  C), 
describes  summer  work  done  at  the  col- 
lege      9:  SS 

King,  Helen  Maxwell  (f),  receives  degree  of 

Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Mawr  College 8:  323 

— ;  war-work  of,  France 9:  Si 

— ;  N.  Y.  Times  account  of  her  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

canteen  work  in  France 9:  250 

— ;  appointed  to  a  responsible  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

position,  France 10:  39 

— ;  Y.   M.   C.  A.  regional  director  where 

S.  C.C.  U.  is  stationed 10:  130 

— ;  report  on  S.  C.  C.  U 10:  130,  140 

Kitchel,   A.   T.   03     After   ten   years  and 

more 6:  252 

— :  Graduate  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Wiscon- 
sin       7:  217 

Kitchenettes;   vote   of   trustees   to   install 

them  in  some  campus  houses 7:272 

— ;  installed  in  five  campus  houses 8:  43 

Klein,  Abbe  Felix,  lectures  at  S.  C.  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine  10:117 

Knight,  Katharine  14  (Sec.  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.), 
becomes  chairman  of  undergraduate  com- 
mittee for  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  4 

See  also  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Knowlton,  A.  C.  97,  see  Chew,  A.  (Knowl- 
ton) 
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Kobe  College,  Japan;  C.  B.  DeForest  in- 
augurated principal 8:  87 

Kunkle,  J.  (Mitchell)  01  Tiavelling  in 
China 10:  153 

L 

Ladd,  E.  J.   (Sanderson)   04     Self-help  at 

S.  C 8:91 

Lady,   the   new,   and   the   "new  woman" 

E.  G.  Sebring 6:  84 

Lahm,  K.  M.  97,  see  Parker,  K.  (Lahm) 
Lamont,  T.  W.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.)     William 

Allan  Neilson 9:1 

La  Monte,  Isabel  13,  speaks  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

experiences  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1919  10:344 
See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Lamson,  J.  R.  02,  see  Gates.  J.  (Lamson) 
Lanning  fountain,  new  approach  to  (picture)    7:  169 
Lansing,  E.  (Foster)  ex-89     What  S.  C.  can 

do  for  the  war 8 :  300 

Lantern  slides  of  S.  C,  additional 6:  72 

Lasky,  Harold  (Professor  of  History.  Har- 
vard Univ.),  gives  Washington's  Birth- 
day address,  1919  10: 219 

"  Last  chapel ",  significance  of 9 :  348 

Latin,    purpose    and    need    of    its    study 

M.  A.  Allen 8:  19.  "5 

Latin-American  scholarship,  the  25th  re- 
union gift  of  the  class  of   1890     L.  S. 

Cheever 6 :  23s ;  8 :  5 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  Anna  (former  Head  of  Stod- 
dard House),  death  of 10:  230 

Lawrence,   E.   L.    17,  Army  service  corps, 

England 10:  378 

Lawrence  House;  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  ap- 
pointed Head 6:  39 

— ;  Standard  of  living  at     F.  S.  Chapin.  .  .     8:  95 

— ;  experiment  declared  successful 8:  202 

— ;  receives  gifts  of  chairs  and  of  money 

from  1908 8:  208;  9:  192 

See  also  Self-help  at  S.  C. 
Leavens,  A.  E.  03,  seeS.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Leisure,  The  right  use  of;  Commencement 

address,  1915.  J-  H.  Finley 6:  244 

Lewis,  E.  D.  95,  see  Day,  E.  (Lewis) 
Lewis,  M.  B.  01,  added  to  S.  C.  R.  U.  com- 
mittee       9:  107 

Lewis,  M.  V.  07,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Lewis.    N.    B.    17,    awarded    Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1916 8:  41 

— ;  canteen  service,  France 10:  271,  378 

Lewis,  O.  M.  00,  Emergency  service  behind 

the  lines 8:  311 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  Evans  map  of 
identified  by  Prof.  Abel  of  S.  C,  in  Geog. 

Rev.,  May,  1916 7:  297 

Liberty   bonds;   and   life   memberships   in 

Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C 9:  47,  257 

— ;  class  funds  for 9:  56 

— ;  undergraduate  contribution  towards.  .  .     9:  141 

— ;  sale  of  on  S.  C.  campus 8:  326;  10:  42 

Linton,  E.  A.  09,  see  Clark,  E.  (Linton) 
Little,  E.  J.  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  260 
Loan  library  of  text-books;  work  of  out- 
lined       9:  192 

Local  clubs,  see  Smith  clubs,  local 
Loomis,  Clara  00,  gives  specimens  to  Zoo- 
logical dept 6:  258 

Lord,  A.  T.  97,  see  Parsons,  A.  (Lord) 
Loving  cup,  see  Reunions 
Lowe,  A.  E.  09,  see  Booth,  A.  (Lowe) 
Lowenthal,    Esther    (f),    chosen    advisory 

member,  Polity  club 9:  253 

Lucas,  B.  J.  (Richardson)  01     S.  C.  exhibit 

at  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition 6:  156 

— ;  working  with  A.  R.  C.  at  Evian,  France    9:  157 

— :  The  repatriate  children  of  France 9:  339 

Lusitania,    sinking    of;    escape    of    I.    (R) 

Bartlett,  ex-04 7:  141 

Lyman,  A.  (Wellington)  05,  presents  to 
Alumnae  Council  the  first  plan  of  S.  C. 

R.  U 8:353 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R.,  the  Lyman  plant  house, 

given  by  his  children 8:188 

Lyman  plant  house,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  White  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 

Lyman 8:  188 

See  also  Botany,  Dept.  of 
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McCallum,  George  B.,   elected   trustee  of 

S.  C 9:  343 

— ;  A.  R.  C.  service,  France 10:41 

— ;  visits  S.  C.  R.  U.  and  sends  letter  from 

Grecourt  April,  1919 10:  303 

— ;  gives  $600.00  to  Hillyer  Art  Gallery ....  10:  331 

McCaskie,  F.  A.  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 

France 10:  260 

McCluney,   Mildred  04,  describes  work  of 

S.  C.  C.  U.  to  Alumnae  Assembly,  1010.  .  10:  343 
See  also  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

McConnell,  F.  M.  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 

overseas 10:  12s 

McConnell,  Guthrie  (husband  of  Genivieve 
Knapp,  97)  The  real  test  of  the  college 
for  women 8:228 

MacCracken,  Henry  Noble,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
(f),  announcement  of  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  Vassar  College 6:111 

— ;  becomes  president  of  Vassar  College: 
resolutions  adopted  by  Alumnae  Assoc, 
of  S.  C 6:  290 

— ;  speaks  to  Alumnae  Assembly,  191 5.  ...    6:  229 

— ;  gives  Washington's  Birthday  address, 

1017 8:  234 

McElwain,  Margaret  B.   (f),  advanced  to 

full  professorship,  Dept.  of  Latin 10:  220 

McFadden,  E.  A.  98,  Present  plans  of  the 

A.  R  C 10:  102 

McGrew,  E.  L.  01,  sec  Kimball,  E.  (McGrew) 

McGuinness,  M.  A.   19,  awarded  Shakes- 

pere-Furness  prize,  1919 10:  324 

McGuire,  G.  B.  10,  see  Allen,  G.  (McGuire) 

Mack,  R.  R.  01,  The  daily  Vacation  Bible 

school  movement 7:37 

MacLam,  G.  R   10,  A.  R.  C.  service,  France  10:  264 

McNair,  F.  D.  16.  appointed  research  stu- 
dent at  Botanical  table,  Woods  Hole, 
1916 7 :  299 

McNamara,  M.   K.   14,  awarded  Students' 

Aid  Soc  fellowship,  1916-17 7:  299 

Maeztu,  Maria  de  (Professor  of  Psychology, 
International  Institute  for  girls,  Spain), 
receives  degree  of  LL.D.  from  S.  C,  1919  10:  339 

"Magna  cum  laude",see  Honor  diplomas 
at  S.  C. 

Maher,  A.  G    06,  offers  essay  prize,  to  be 

known  as  the  Mary  Van  KJeeck  prize. . .  10:  119 

— :  Special  work  for  college  graduates  (pre- 
ventive social  work) 8:119 

Mann,    Kristine  95     Training  women  for 

marriage 6:  158 

Manship,  Paul,  his  "Centaur  and  dryad" 

acquired  for  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 7:  43 

Manwaring,  Elizabeth  Training  camp  for 
supervisors,  Woman's  Land  Army; 
Wellesley  College,  Summer  session,  1918  10:  29 

Maplewood     Institute,     Pittsfield,    Mass.; 

gives  scholarship  to  S.  C 10:  331 

Marble,   A.    (Russell)    86,   College  women 

and  Women's  clubs 8:  221 

— ;  compiles  pageant,  "Heroines  of  Lit- 
erature"       7:  212 

Marble,  Delia  West  (chairman,  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America)  Purpose  of  the 
advisory  council 9:  101 

Marking  system;  "deficiency  plan"  de- 
scribed to  Alumnae  Council  by  Dean 
Comstock 6:  195 

Marriage,  does  college  deter  from?     E.  M. 

Brodie 7:  "3 

Marriage    statistics    of    women's    colleges 

criticised     Guthrie  McConnell 8:  228 

Marriage,    training   women   for     Kristine 

Mann 6:  158 

Married  women  and  research  work;  a  "com- 
promise career"     E.  (L)  Clark 8:  215 

Martineau,  Harriet;  visit  of  to  Northamp- 
ton in  1837     M.E.  Wead 8:318 

Mason,  E.  W.  04,  see  Howland,  E.  (Mason). 
See  also  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary 

Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank;  give  $15,000 
to  S.  C.  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 
E.  (Mason)  Howland 7:  304 

— ;  complete  the  Infirmary  fund 8:  290;  9:  7 

— ;  furnish  the  reception  room  of  the  E. 

Mason  Infirmary 10:  330 

Mathematics,  see  Curriculum 

Mather,  L.  O.  ex-88,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 
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Mayen,  Germany;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members 
start  recreation  huts  for  Army  of  occu- 
pation    10: 23s 

Mead,  F.  R.  11     China's  first  union  college 

for  women 6:  255 

— :  Ginling  College 8:  319 

— ;  on  faculty  of  Ginling  College 10:  19 

Medical  social  work,  see  Summer  school  of 
S.  C,  1919 

"Memorabilia"  of  S.  C,  see  S.  C,  historical 
material  relating  to 

Memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas  workers;  ques- 
tion of    M.  E.  Miner 10:  322 

— ;  R.  S.  Phelps 10:  321 

— ;  (editorial) 10:  334 

— ;  report  on  to  Council 10:  361 

— ;  action  of  Alumnae  Association 10:  362 

Mental  discipline,  see  Education,  modern- 
ism in 

Mendenhall,  D.   (Reed)  95     Work  of  the 

Children's  bureau 10:  211 

Merchant,  A.  S.  04     The  "Little  theatre" 

at  Galesburg,  Illinois 7 :  220 

Merrell,  C.  (Snow)  96  Husbands  at  Com- 
mencement       7:3S 

Merriam,  Katherine  19     Hilltop  Farm  Unit    9:  200 

Merrill,  E.  P.  99,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 10:  255,  368 

Merrill,  I.  N.  06,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Michael,  Clara  ex-08,  war  service,  France.  .  10:  261 

Michaud,  Regis  (f),  called  to  French  army 
service 6:  38 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  Dept. 

of  French 10:  220 

Middle-age  and  youth,  to-day     E.  (L)  Day  10:  195 

Milligan,  J.  E.  82,  tuberculosis  relief  work, 

France 9:  375 

Mills  College,  California;  invites  S.  C.  alum- 
nae to  its  headquarters  at  San  Francisco 
exposition 6:  117 

Mills,  E.  E.  11,  nursing  service,  overseas.  .  .     8:  69 

Military  hospitals,  U.  S.  Army;  schools  in 
occupational  therapy,  notice  of 9:  392 

Milliken  Frances  16,  Biological  scholarship 
awarded  to 6 :  264 

— ;  research  student  at  Zoological  table, 

Woods  Hole,  1916 7:  209 

Milwaukee-Downer  College;  Home  eco- 
nomics in    M.  M.  Kerr 8:1 

Miner,  M.  E.  01,  chairman  committee  on 
protective  work  for  girls 9:  237.  241 

— ;  memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas  workers, 

question  of 10:  322 

Missionary  conference,  Connecticut  Valley; 

meeting  of  at  S.  C,  autumn  of  1914-  ■  •  •     6:  43 

Missionaries  on  furlough  and  the  Mission- 
ary rallies  at  S.  C 8:  326 

Missionaries;  nine  who  are  S.  C.  alumnae 
attend  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  alumnae  meeting, 
1917 8:  333 

Mitchell,  Blanche  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service 

and  A.  E.  F.  University  work,  France.  .  .     8:  377 

Mitchell,  C.  T.  97,  see  Bacon,  C.  (Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  J.  P.  01,  see  Kunkle,  J.  (Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  M.  A.  06,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Mitchell,  M.  (Clark)  83  Connecticut  Col- 
lege for  Women 6:  I 

Montdidier,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U.  bombed 

at 9:  32S,  326 

Montessori  and  the  three-year-old     R.  H. 

French 6:  20 

Moore,  Alice  ex-12,  see  S.  C.  unit  in  the 
Near  East 

Moore,  D.  M.  17,  canteen  work,  overseas.  .  10:  271 

Moore,  E.  S.  18,  awarded  the  Saul  drama 

prize,  1918 9:  34S 

Morgan,  L.  (Puffer)  95     War  service  of  the 

A.  C.  A 9:  20s 

Morize,  Lieut.  Andr6;  lectures  at  S.  C.  on 

the  battle  of  the  Marne 9:  250 

Morrow,  E.  (Cutter)  96,  "Within  the 
merestones",  (the  Sophia  Smith  home- 
stead)      7:  87 

— ;  report  on  the  equipment  of  the  Sophia 

Smith  homestead 7:  330 

— ;  elected  president  of  Alumnae  Association    8:  354 

— ;  speaks  for  alumnae  at  farewell  lunch- 
eon to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:10 
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— ;  gives  greeting  of  alumnae  at  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Neilson 9:  302 

— ;  visits  S.  C.  R.  U.,  at  Beauvais.  . 9:  334 

— ;  describes  visit  to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  before  the 

"Unitrally",  June.  1918 9:  3S3 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae-student  rally,  Feb., 

1919 10:  223 

Mt.  Holyoke  College;  abolition  of  domestic 

work  at 6:  70 

— ;  opens  summer  course  in  health  super- 
vision of  women  workers,  1918 9:  392 

— ;  Summer  session,  1918;  Training  course 

for  health  officers     Alzada  Comstock.  .  .  10:  27 

Mt.  Ivy,  summer  home  of  C.  S.  A.;  eco- 
nomic provision  of  food  for 8:  192 

Mowrer,    Paul    Scott,    cables    newspaper 

account  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  24 

Music,  Department  of;  annex  for,  acquired    9:  55 

— ;  creative  work  of  S.  C.  students  shown 
in  their  concert  for  Alumnae  Council, 
1917 8: 213. 233 

Music,  place  of  in  the  college     G.  C.  Gow.  .     6:  150 

Murphy,  Alice  03  Greek  in  the  high 
schools 6:  182 

N 

Naples,     Table     Association;     offers     the 

"Ellen  Richards  research  prize" 7:  253 

Nash,  Margaret  04,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Near  East,  Committee  for  relief  in;  asks  for 

S.  C.  workers 10:127,  303 

See  also  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the  Near  East 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  Ph.D.  (President 
of  S.  C.)  (portrait) 9:1 

— ;  Trustees'  choice  of  him  for  President 
T.  W.  Lamont 9:1 

— ;  reads  Scotch  ballads  for  English  dept.    9:  52 

— ;  first  chapel  service  coincides  with  80th 

birthday  of  President-Emeritus  Seelye  ...     9:  S4 

— ;  first  meeting  with  Alumnae  Council ....    9:  187 

— ;  inauguration  of;  announcement  con- 
cerning      9:  183 

— ;  — ;  announcement  of  program     A.  L. 

Comstock 9:  185 

— ;  — ;  to  be  combined  with  1918's  Com- 
mencement       9:258 

— ;  — ;  Inaugural  address 2:  281 

— ;  — ;  Inaugural  procession  (picture) 9:  281 

— ;  — ;    Impressions   of   the   inauguration 

L.  (C)  Noyes 9:  299 

— ;  speaks  at  "last  chapel",  1918 9:  348 

— ; — ;  1919 10:  330 

— ;  speaks  to  undergraduates  on  the  value 

of  chapel  exercises 10:  43 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.,  1919  10:  183 

— ;  comments  on  plan  for  new  dormitories 

(1919) 10:  346 

Neufchateau,  Vosges,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U. 

at,  19  Sept.,  1918 10:  51 

Neuilly-sur-Seine     hospital;     Letter    from 

K.  (L)  Parker 6:  184 

New   York   (City)   Smith   club;  executive 

office  moved  to  600  Lexington  Ave 8:  50 

— ;  at  its  trans-continental  telephone 
demonstration,  Pres.  Burton  greets  Pres. 
Wheeler  of  Univ.  of  Cal 7:  231 

Newcomb,     C.    W.     06     Spanish    studies 

(verse) 8:4 

Nicholl,  L.  T.  13     Journalism 8:218 

— :  Leaving  Paris,  Aug.  1,  1914 6:31 

— :  The  old  order  (caps  and  gowns) 7 :  293 

Nisley,  O.  A.   17,  awarded  Students'  Aid 

Soc.  fellowship  for  1917-18 8:  332 

Norton,  A.  (Peloubet)  82     Differentiation 

of  college  work  for  men  and  women.  ...     6:12 

— :  The  thrift  campaign 10:  207,  292 

Northampton    in    1837    as    described    by 

Harriet  Martineau     M.  E.  Wead 8:  318 

Notman,  Winifred  II,  see  Prince,  W.  (Not- 
man) 

Noyes,  L.  (Clapp)  81  Inauguration  im- 
pressions       9 :  299 

Nursing,  training  for;  credit  to  be  given  for 

one  of  the  S.  C.  courses 10:  41 

O 

Ober,  A.  M.  05,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Obituary  (Alumnae) 

Abbott,  S.  (Orr)  09 6:  310 
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Adams,  G.  (Smith)  94 7 :  235,  337 

Andelfinger,  G.  (Packard)  88 10:  249 

Backus,  S.  (Foote)  96 6:  301 

Barrows,  H.  (Brown)  n 6:  213 

Beeken,  K.  (Keith)  10 6:  58 

Benson,    S.    L.    ex-93,    see    Cushing,    S. 

(Benson) 

Bixler,  M.  (Seelye)  94 10:  365 

Blair,  M.  A.  ex-09,  see  Dean,  M.  (Blair) 

Bloom,  A.  (Bullen)  ex-16 10:  378 

Booth,  A.  (Lowe)  09 10:  161 

Bowman,    A.     B.     03,    see    Hawk,    A. 

(Bowman) 

Bray,  M.  H.  13 10:  168,  266 

Breckenridge,  A.  H.  03 10:  155 

Briggs,  L.  W.  ex-97,  see  Porter,  L.  (Briggs) 

Brown,  E.  (Forbes)  ex-09 10:  161 

Brown,  H.  A.  11,  see  Barrows,  H.  (Brown) 
Brumaghim,    M.   E.    10,    see    Fleet,    M. 

(Brumaghim) 
Bullen,  Anne  ex-16,  see  Bloom,  A.  (Bullen) 
Burroughs.  Mabel  00,  see  Sanderson,  M. 

(Burroughs) 
Cass,  A.  A.  02,  see  Crouse,  A.  (Cass) 

Chandler,  E.  R.  10 6:  212 

Chandler,  L.  (Tower)  05 9:  69 

Child,  G.  T.  ex-11,  see  Ellis,  G.  (Child) 

Clark,  E.  (Williams)  13 10:  168 

Cobb,  F.  M.  ex-11  see  Montgomery,  F. 

(Cobb) 

Conant,  Beatrice  08 10:  373 

Cowan,  Elaine  03 6:  208 

Crew,  W.   B.   90,   see  Wickersham,  W. 

(Crew) 

Crosby,  A.  K.  06 10:  158 

Cross,  C.  (Graves)  14 10:  377 

Crouse,  A.  (Cass)  02 10:  257 

Curtis,  Irene  12 7:  347 

Curtis,  Margaret  07,  see  Hartshorne,  M. 

(Curtis) 
Curtiss,  E.  L.  12,  see  Davis,  E.  (Curtiss) 

Cushing,  S.  (Benson)  ex-93 °:  T52 

Cutting,  R.  G.  14 10:  83 

Davis,  E.  (Curtiss)  12 10:  166 

Dean,  M.  (Blair)  ex-09 10:  161 

De   Cora,  Angel  96  (School  of  Art),  see 

Dietz,  A.  (De  Cora) 
Deem,  Marie  ex-15,  see  Ross.  M.  (Deem) 
Deshon,  Marjorie  09,  see    McAfee,  M. 

(Deshon) 
de  Windt,  C.  G.  A.  ex-13,  see    Hays,  C. 

(de  Windt) 

Diamond,  E.  (Vanderbilt)  02 10:  154 

Dietz,  A.  (De  Cora)  96  (School  of  Art)      10:  365 

Donnegan,  Jane  11 6:311 

Doris,  M.  M.  08 9:72 

Dow,  M.  W.  08 8:  64 

Edgerly,  H.  L.  17 10:  173 

Eels,  D.  (Gross)  04 10:  75 

Ellis,  G.  (Child)  ex-11 9:  273 

Emmons,  M.  (Scotten)  ex-08 6:211 

Farrington,  M.V.  ex-89,  see  Livingston, 

M.  (Farrington) 

Filer,  G.  L.  10 7:  42,  148 

Fleet,  M.  (Brumaghim)  10 9:  167 

Foote,  S.  E.  96,  see   Backus,    S.  (Foote) 
Forbes,    E.    L.    ex-09,    see     Brown,    E. 

(Forbes) 
Forbes,     L.    A.   G.    97,   see  Wright,   L. 

(Forbes) 

Ford,  Janet  13 10:  266 

Ford,  M.  E.  01,  see  Cobb,  M.  (Ford) 

Fosdick,  Nellie  01 8:  366 

Foster,  M.  I.  n 8:  373 

Fowle,  J.  R.  ex-99 10:  255 

Fratt,  Marion  17 10:  173 

Gay,  F.  W.  96 9:  154 

Gay,  J.  A.  02 10:  74 

Goodsell,  E.  J.  00,  see  Selleck,  E.  (Good- 
sell) 
Graves,  C.  M.  14,  see  Cross,  C.  (Graves) 

Graves,  R.  (O'Donnell)  08 6:  132 

Gridley,  G.  E.  ex-14 10:  377 

Griffin.  A.  M.  10 8:  67 

Griffith,  E.  (Hurd)  ex-92 9:  377 

Griffith,  R.  F.  ex-03 8:  154 

Gross,  Dorothea  04,  see  Eels,  D.  (Gross) 

Gustafson,  A.  M.  17 10:  270 

Haeske,  M.I.  13 6:  64,  143 
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Hammond,   Grace  82,  see  Northrop,  G. 

(Hammond) 

Harkness,  U.  (McMahan)  94 6:  202,  300 

Hartshorne,  M.  (Curtis)  07 10:  158 

Hatch,  E.  (Wright)  82 10:  248 

Hawk,  A.  (Bowman)  03 10:  155 

Hays,  C.  (de  Windt)  ex-13 10:  376 

Hepburn,  A.  H.  13,  see  Lane,  A.  (Hepburn) 

Holder,  A.  (Woodruff)  90 8:  146 

Holmes,  A.  B.  97 10:  71 
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(Hotchkiss) 
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Hoyt,  F.  (Smith)  86 8:  361 

Hurd,    E.    M,     ex-92,    see    Griffith,    E. 

(Hurd) 
Inman,  E.  L.  95,  see  Tite,  E.  (Inman) 
Keith,  Kate  10,  see  Beeken,  K.  (Keith) 

Keyes,  Louise  08 10:  160 

King,  K.  L.  16 9:  14s,  178 

Kroll,  Grace  12 7:  152 

Lane,  A.  (Hepburn)  13 8:  74 

Lewis,  Flora  ex-i  1,  see  Logan,  F.  (Lewis) 

Livingston,  M.  (Farrington)  ex-89 6:  47 

Logan,  F.  (Lewis)  ex-11 10:  16s 

Lowe,  A.  E.  09,  see  Booth,  A.  (Lowe) 

McAfee,  M.  (Deshon)  09 7:  343 

McDonald,  J.  (Stotrer)   13 10:  167 

McEwan.  S.  R.  11 9:  387;  10:  81 

McMahan,    Una    94,    see    Harkness,    U. 

(McMahan) 

McNiven,  A.  S.  12 7:  348 

Manix,  S.  (Pool)  03 10:  155 

Mills,  E.  E.  11 9:  273,  312 

Mitchell,  G.  (Whiting)  98 10:  366 

Mitchell,     M.    B.    96,    see   Putnam,    M. 

(Mitchell) 

Montgomery,  F.  (Cobb)  ex-11 10:  16s 

Northrop,  G.  (Hammond)  82 6:  46 

O'Donnell,    R.    L.    08,    see    Graves,     R. 

(O'Donnell) 

Orr,  B.  (Riggs)  ex-n 6:  61 

Orr,  S.  F.  09,  see  Abbott,  S.  (Orr) 

Ottley,  W.  (Santee)  02 10:  154 

Packard,    G.    S.    88,  see  Andelfinger,  G. 

(Packard) 

Phelps.  M.  B.  90 9:  376 

Pool,  S.  E.  03,  see  Manix,  S.  (Pool) 

Potter,  E.  (Hotchkiss)  01 10:  2S7 

Porter,  L.  (Briggs)  ex-97 10:  253 

Pratt,  G.  T.  92 8:  54 

Putnam,  M.  (Mitchell)  96 6:  300 

Putney,  E.  N.  99 9:  67 

Ramage,    E.    M.    00,    see     Ramage,    E. 

(Ramage) 

Ramage,  E.  (Ramage)  00 10:  74 

Raymond.  C.  (Tewksbury)  ex-97 9:  379 

Rice.  H.  H.  01 9:  380 

Richardson,  E.  M.  93 9:  263 

Riddell,  H.  C.  09 8:  159 

Riggs,  Beryl  ex-11,  see     Orr,  B.  (Riggs) 

Robbins,  A.  (Wheelock)  09 10:  79 

Robertson,  L.  S.  ex-12 6:  141 

Robinson,    A.    F.    91,    see     Wright,    A. 

(Robinson) 

Rooney,  B.  M.  08 9:  72 

Ross,  M.  (Deem)  ex-15 10:  86 

Rude,  I.  F.  08 10:  161 

Russell.  E.  L.  03 10:  65,  ftn.,  75 

Sanderson,  M.  (Burroughs)  00 6:51 

Santee,  W.  E.  02,  see  Ottley.  W.  (Santee) 
Scotten,  M.  C.  ex-08.   see  Emmons.   M. 

(Scotten) 
Seelye,  Mabel  94.  see  Bixler,  M.  (Seelye) 

Selleck.  E.  (Goodsell)  00 7:56 

Sewall,  H.  H.  13,  see  Young.  H.  (Sewall) 

Shepard.  C.  A.  93 8:  361 

Smith,  Florence  86,  see  Hoyt,  F.  (Smith) 
Smith,  Grace  94,  see  Adams,  G.  (Smith) 

Snitseler,  Marion  13 8:  37S 

Spelman,  Marion  ex-97,  see  Walker,   M. 

(Spelman) 

Spicer,  A.  E.  14 9:  38" 

Stevens,  E.  A.  ex-97 9:  67 

Stotzer,    J.    K.    13,    see    McDonald,    J. 

(Stotzer)  
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Tewskbury,  C.  I.  ex-97,  see  Raymond,  C. 
(Tewskbury) 

Tite,  E.  (Inman)  95 6:  203 

Tower,  L.  A.  05,  see  Chandler,  L.  (Tower) 

Tyler,  E.  S.  09 10:  263 

Vanderbilt,  E.  W.  02,  see  Diamond,   E. 
(Vanderbilt) 

Walker,  M.  (Spelman)  ex-97 10:  72 

Walker,  M.  (Wells)  16 10:  269 

Washburn,  A.  (Hoyt)  81 6:  298 

Wells,  M.  B.  16.  see  Walker,  M.  (Wells) 
Wheelock,   A.   A.    09,    see    Robbins,    A. 

(Wheelock) 
Whiting,    Grace    97,    see    Mitchell,    G. 
(Whiting) 

Wickersham,  W.  (Crew)  90 8:  249 

Willard.  D.  (Holmes)  ex-16 10:  171 

Williams,  A.  S.  ex-15 7:  76 

Williams,  E.  J.  13,  see  Clark,  E.  (Williams) 

Winslow,  D.  S.  07 8:  157,  256 

Wood,  M.  E.  16 10:  171 

Woodruff,  A.  L.  90,  see  Holder,  A.  (Wood- 
ruff) 

Worthen,  E.  T.  ex-07 6:  131 

Wright.  A.  (Robinson)  91 6:  47 

Wright,  E.  B.  82,  see  Hatch,  E.  (Wright) 

Wright,  L.  (Forbes)  97 8:  148 

Young,  H.  (Sewall)  13 10:  267 

Obituary:  (Faculty) 

Crapsey,  Adelaide 6:  38 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  Anna  B 10:  250 

Rosseter,  Mrs.  H.  W 9:  251 

Scott,  Mary  Augusta 9:  250;  10:  40 

Obituary:  (Trustees) 

Clark,  Charles  N 10:  324 

Greene,  Rev.  John  Morton,  D.D..  .  .  10:  195,  324 
Williston,  A.  Lyman 6:  18s,  290 

Obituary:  (Undergraduates) 

Carlile,  Dorothea  (class  of  1922) 10:  45 

Hayes,  Anna  (class  of  1920) 10:  45 

Occupations,  Bureau  of,  see  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations 

Oldham,  H.  (Holden)  93  Food  conservation 

in  Wellesley  (Mass.) 9:  131 

"Ordeal  by  fire";  Commencement  address, 

1919     Dean  Gildersleeve 10:  283 

Organization    plus    the    personal    relation 

G.  (McG.)  Allen 7:  216 

Organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  two  new 

accessory  ones  installed 7'-  125 

Orleans,  France;  headquarters  of  the  S.  C. 

Refugee  unit 10:  51,  139 

Ormsbee,  M.  R.  07,  see  Whitton,  M. 
(Ormsbee) 

P 

Packard,  M.  S.  ex-85,  see  Webb,  N. 
(Packard) 

Pageant,  "Heroines  of  literature,"  given  by 

Worcester  Smith  Club     A.  L.  Childs.  .  .  .     7:212 

Palmer,  George  Herbert  (Professor-Emeri- 
tus. Harvard  Univ.)  conducts  Shakespere 
classes  in  absence  of  Miss  Hanscom ....  7:  42,  45 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  awards  bronze 

medal  for  S.  C.  exhibit 7:131 

— ;  S.  C.  booth  at  (picture) 7:  48 

— ;  S.  C.  exhibit  at     B.  J.  (R)  Lucas 6:  156 

— ;  S.  C.  the  only  college  for  women  granted 

space 6:  265 

— ;  S.  C.  students  and  faculty  photographed 

for 6:  42 

Park.  K.  L.  15,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  service 

overseas 10:  170 

Parker.    K.    (Lahm)    97     The   war   again 

brought  nearer  home 6:  184 

— ;  hospital  service,  overseas 6:  184,  205 

— ;  in  close  relation  with  S.  C.  R.  U. 

9:  20,  107,  112,  218,  378 

Parsons,  A.  (Lord)  97  New  offices  of  the 
Alumnae  Association 6:9 

■ — ;  chairman  of  Intercollegiate  committee 

on  women's  war- work  abroad 9:  392 

Passmore,  C.  W.  09     Truck  gardening  for 

women 6 :  99 

Pathological    psychology    as    a    profession 

K.  (P)  Barry 6:  96 

Patrick.  Mary  Mills  (President,  Constan- 
tinople College  for  girls;  Litt.D.,  S.  C); 
speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1917 8:  279 
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Peck,  Ludella  M.  (f);  photograph  of  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  T.  (Peck)  Harris    6:  39 

Peirce,   L.    M.    86     Report    as    chairman 

alumnae  committee  on  graduate  study.  .     8:  24s 

Peloubet,  M.  A.  82,  see  Norton,  M.  A. 
(Peloubet) 

Pensions     and     private     school     teachers 

(anon.) 7 :  99 

Perkins,  Maj.  J.  H.  (French  R.  C.  Com- 
missioner), praises  bravery  of  S.  C.  R.  U.    9:  334 

Perry,  Bliss,  LL.D.;  Commencement  ad- 
dress, 1918,  abstract  of 9:  304 

Peterson,   E.   (Sampson)   03     A  carpentry 

class 8 :  39 

Phelps,  R.  S.  99     The  ten  o'clock  rule 9:  138 

— ;  question  of  memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas 

workers 10:  321 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  first  election  of 

alumnae  to 6:  120 

Phi  Kappa  Psi;sce  Honorary  societies  at  S.  C. 

Philadelphia  College  Club;  announcement    8:  88 

Philosophy,  Dept.  of;  name  changed  to 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy       7 :  223 

Physicians,  women;  status  of  in  the  war; 
resolutions  adopted  concerning  them  by 
S.  C.  Alumnae  Council 8 :  354 

Piano-study;  E.  B.  Story  prize  for  excellence 

in,  founded 7:  272 

See  also  Story,  Edwin  Bruce 

Pictures: 

Alumnae  Association  offices,  Committee 

room 6:1 

Biological  Hall 8:  188 

Blakelock,  R.  A.,  painting  in  Hillyer  Art 

Gallery 6:  73 

Botanical  gardens  at  S.  C 8:181 

Chemical    laboratory    with    students    of 

hospital  technique 9:  18s 

Fashions  ("A  la  mode"),  191S 6:  268 

— ;  1916 7 :  3°4 

— ;  1917 8:  332 

Ginling  College  and  students,  1918 10:  1 

Inauguration  of  President  Neilson;  the 

procession 9:  281 

John  M.  Greene  Hall;  interior 7:1 

Lanning  fountain ;  the  approach 7 :  169 

Lyman  plant  house 8:  189 

Seal  of  S.  C 10:  2 

Seelye,  L.  Clark  (President  Emeritus  of 

S.  C);  reviewing  alumnae  parade,  1919  10:277 

Seniors  exchanging  diplomas,  1918 9:  281 

S.  C.  booth  at  Panama-Pacific  exposition    7:  48 

S.  C.  campus  in  winter 7:  81 

S.  C.  R.  U.     The  Unit,  ready  to  embark    9:  8 

— ;  the  "baraques" 9:9 

— ;  Grecourt  church 9:9 

— ;   the  chateau    ("coming   home   from 

mass") 9:9 

— ;  Robecourt,  inside  the  gate 9:  93 

— ;  Hombleux  church 9:  93 

— ;  the  unit  at  dinner,  Nov.  1,  1917.  ...     9:  93 

— ;  Grecourt,  washday  at 9:  232a 

— ;  Grecourt,  the  first  snow 9:232b 

— ;  "our  home  in  the  field  of  mud"  (Gre- 
court) before  the  evacuation 10:  181 

— ;  Frances  Valentine  and  her  chicken- 
yard  (Grecourt)  before  the  evacuation  10:  181 

— ;  Verlaines,  before  the  evacuation 10:  181 

— ;  members  of  the  unit  leaving  Paris  for 

Chateau  Thierry 10:  56b 

— ;  the  station  at  Chateau  Thierry 10:  56b 

— ;  "Blesses"  in  boats  going  from  Cha- 
teau Thierry  to  Paris 10:  56a 

— ;  Grecourt  and  Marie  Wolfs,  Jan.  1, 

1919 10:  93 

— ;  Hombleux,  Jan.  1,  1919:  distribution 

of  gifts 10:  93 

Sophia  Smith  birthplace 6:  221 

Sophia  Smith  sampler 7:88 

Students'  building,  in  the  spring 6:  149 

Students'  making  surgical  dressings 9:  185 

The  overseas  contingent  at  Commence- 
ment, 1919 10: 332 

See  also  Portraits 

Pictures  of  S.  C,  see  Lantern  slides 

Pierce,  A.  H.  (f)  picture  of  given  toS.  C. . . .     6:  113 

Pike,  A.  I.  19,  awarded  Goldthwaite  prize 
for  sophomores  in  Dept.  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  education 8:  330 
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Pine  Mountain  (Ky.)  school  work  of     E.  M. 

de  Long 6:  207 

Pittsburgh  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions    J.M.Kerr 7:206 

Pius,  X.,  an  audience  with     M.  E.  Bissell.  .     7:40 
Platinum  a  war  necessity     E.  H.  Freeman    9:  248 
Plattsburg  hostess  house,  the     F.  H.  Snow    9:  49 
"Plattsburg";  the  college  women's  Platts- 
burg at  Vassar,  under  A.  R.  C.  and  Coun- 
cil for  national  defense 9:  209 

"Play   school",   the,   a  criticism     H.    (P) 

Blake 7 :  102 

Poetry,  demand  for  by  the  A.  E.  F 10:  63 

Point  system     Hester  Gunning 6:  79 

Polity,  international;  Polity  club  organized 

9:  190,  253 
Pope,  A.  S.  01,  see  Shirk,  A.  (Pope) 
Porter,    C.    F.    06     Advertising    and    the 

higher  education 6:  182 

Porter.  E.  E.  97     Our  alumnae  franchise  .  .     7 :  90 
— ;  replies  to  Miss  Porter's  questions  (edi- 
torial)       7 :  193 

Portraits: 

Baldwin,    R.    (Bowles)    87    ("Our    per- 
manent trustee") 7:  192 

Burton,  Pres.  M.  L.,  from  the  Tarbell 

portrait 8 :  269 

Greene,  Rev.  John  M.  from  painting  by 

M.E.  Wood 8:  89 

— ;  from  photograph  taken  about  1870.  .  10:  277 

Neilson.  Pres.  W.  A 9:1 

Seelye,  President-Emeritus  L.   C,  "The 

climax  of  the  parade  " 10 :  277 

Smith,  Sophia,  from  an  old  photograph. .     7:  257 
Post,  M.  H.  96,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  366 

Pratt,  G  T.  92,  death  of  by  drowning 8:  54 

Pratt,  H.  (Barnes)  00,  gift  of,  toward  acces- 
sory organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 7:  125 

Prentice,  H.  R.  19,  awarded  Students'  aid 

society  fellowship,  1910-20 10:  220 

Press  Board,  functions  of     H.  H.  White.  .     6:  10 
Preston,   G.   A.   82,   first  S.   C.   physician; 
memorial  ward,  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason 
Infirmary,  furnished  by  her  classmates.  .   10:  330 
Prince,  W.  (Notman)  11,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary, Paris 9:  169 

— ;  lawyer  for  A.  R.  C.  headquarters,  Paris  10:  165 
Prodell,  E.  M.  18,  awarded  Students'  aid 

society  fellowship  1918-19 9:  345 

Professorial    foundations,    see     Foundation 

professorships 
"Progressive  party",  the,  and  woman  suf- 
frage    Alice  Carpenter 6:171 

Promotions  in  the  S.  C.  faculty;  committee 

on  tenure  and  promotions,  voted 9:  251 

Provincetown  club  house  for  men  in  uni- 
form    E.  S.  Tilden 9:  248 

Psychiatric  social  training  M.  (H)  Sol- 
omon       9:292 

See  also  Summer  school  of  S.  C,  1918 
Psychology,   pathological,  as  a  profession 

for  women     K.  (P)  Barry 6:  96 

Psychological  research,  the  lure  of     M.  C. 

Gould 8:  in 

Psychology   of   Dr.    Flexner's   "A   modern 

school"     D.  C.  Rogers 10:  8 

— ;  "Erratum" 10:  180a,    (insert) 

Published  work  of  Smith  alumnae,  see  Cur- 
rent alumnae  publications 
Puffer,  E.  D.  91,  see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 
Puffer,  K.  F.  00,  see  Barry,  K.  (Puffer) 
Puffer,  L.  D.  95,  see  Morgan  L.  (Puffer) 
Punctuality;     time    of    beginning    classes 

changed 7:  122,  126 

Putnam,  H.  L.  93,  see  Blake,  H.  (Putnam) 

Q 

Quinquennial   catalog   of   S.    C.    alumnae, 

1915;  announcement 8:  86 

— ;  statistics  from     F.  H.Snow 8:115 

"Quota  plan"  for  clubs;  recommended  for 

the  $2, 000, 000  fund 10:  193 

— ;  as  tested  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U 10:  233 

R 

Ramsdell,  M.  L.  15  Dedication  to  Jane 
Burton  of  the  1915  class  book  {verse,  re- 
printed)       6:239 

— ;  relief  work,  France  ("Students'  Atelier 

Reunions") 9:  178 
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Ranch  life  in  southern  California     R.  (C) 

Booth 6:254 

Rand,  E.  E.  99     Husbands  and  reunions, 

again 7:  219 

— ;  resigns  as  advertising  manager  of  Alum- 
nae Quarterly 7 :  166,  327 

Rand,  H.  C.  84.  see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 

Rand,  J.  S.  90,  see  Goldthwaite,  J.  (Rand) 

Rankin,  C.  S.  n  Department  store  edu- 
cational work 7 :  29 

Ravndal,  I.  B.  17,  relief  work,  France 9:  181 

Ravndal,  S.  S.  17.  relief  work,  France 9:  181 

— ;  relief  work,  Palestine,  A.  R.  C.  mission     10:  379 

Read,  E.  F.  96  Immigrants,  constructive 
work  among 6:  88 

Read,  G.  W.  ex-03,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Read,   M.  P.  98     I  love  my  little  white 

house  (verse) 6:  157 

Reading  of  children  to-day     K.  H.Wead..     6:34 

Readio,  H.  S.  13,  replaces  Elinor  Jones,  13, 

as  S.  C.  fellow  in  C.  S.  A 7 :  329 

Recommendations,  faculty  Committee  on, 

asks  information  from  S.  C,  alumnae.  ...     8:  46 

Reconstruction,  mental  and  physical,  see 
U.  S.  Army,  reconstruction 

Recreation  leaders;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  training 

courses  for  in  four  cities 10:  92,  180 

Reed,  D.  M.  95,  see  Mendenhall,  D.  (Reed) 

Reeve,  A.  L.  ex-11,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 
France 10:37s 

"Refugee  unit"  under  A.  R.  C,  a  third  unit 

in  the  field  from  S.  C 10:  so,  139,  192 

See  also  S.  C.  Refugee  unit 

Registration  of  students  at  S.  C.j  new  sys- 
tem tried 6:  115 

Registration   at   other   Women's   colleges, 

1914 6:  70 

— ;  I9IS 7:  79 

— ;  1916 8:  87 

— ;  1917 9:  92 

— ;  1918 10:  45 

Research  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae,  see 
Fuller,  G.  P.;  Gould,  M.  C. 

Reunions,  Dix  plan  for;  report  on     R.  B. 

Franklin 6:  289,  291 

— ;  editorial  comment 7:  36 

— ;  chart  plotted  for  S.  C.     R.B.Franklin    7:114 

— ;  A  question  of  sentiment  S.  S.  Tits- 
worth  7: 117 

— ;objections     M.  (G)  Frick 7:116 

— ;  laid  on  table,  by  Alumnae  Council,  1916    7:  185 

Reunions,  loving  cup  awarded  for  largest 
per  cent,  in  attendance;  table  of  awards, 
1914-19 10:  343 

Rhees,  H.  (Seelye)  88     The  Seelye  children 

and  the  early  campus 10:  279 

— ;  welcomes  Pres.  Neilson  to  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  Alumnae  Council 9:  187 

Rice,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  (former  Head  of  the 
Albright  Heuse)  death  of  and  Tribute  to, 
by  F.  (D)  Gifford 8 :  324 

Rice,  M.  McC.  04,  receives  decoration  from 
French  government  for  nursing  service 

7:  241;  9:  147;  10:  37,  260 

Rice,  Richard,  Jr.  (f)  appointed  professor 

of  English 7:  221 

Rich,  Charles  A.,  architect  of  new  Biological 
building 8:  187,  380 

Richards,  Ellen  H.  (S)  The  Ellen  Rich- 
ards research  prize,  offered  by  Naples 
table  association 7:  253 

Richards,  Mrs.  E.  B.  (former  Head  of  Hat- 
field House) ;  Mrs.  Catlin's  gift  in  memory 
of 10:  364 

Richardson,  A.  M.  (class  of  1922)  awarded 
entrance  examination  prize,  1918 10:  41 

— ;  awarded  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  scholarship, 

1919 10:  220 

Richardson,  B.  J.  01,  see  Lucas,  B.  J. 
(Richardson) 

Ridenour,  E.  B.  99,  motor  service,  France 

10:  255,  368 

Roberts,  M.  F.  13,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Robinson,  M.  C.  90  High  school  discip- 
line       7 :  96 

Rochester,  A.  P.  n,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Rogers.  A.   (Willmer)   81;  her  second  son 

killed  in  service  (B.  E.  F.) 9:  62 
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Rogers,  David  Camp  (f)  "Mental  disci- 
pline" and  the  cultural  college 10:  8 

— ;  — ;  erratum 10:  180a  (insert) 

Root,  E.  S.  15,  relief  work,  Paris 8:  79,  229 

— ;   Students'   Atelier   Reunions;  work  of 

described  in  letter  from 8:  229 

Root,  Florence  (f),  resigns  to  become  Dean 

of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  ...     8:  324 

Rorke,  A.  H.  12  From  one  woman  indus- 
trial chemist 9:  138 

Rosseter,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  (former  Head 
of  Dewey  House),  death  of 9:  2SI 

Rothschild,  I.  F.  ex-04,  see  Bartlett,  I. 
(Rothschild) 

Rural  home  economics,  extension  work  in 

Miriam  Birdseye 7:  22 

Russell,  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  A.  (Russell) 

Russell,   E.  L.  03,  canteen  worker  under 

Y.  M.C.A 10:  65 

— ;  dies  at  sea  on  journey  for  service  over- 
seas   10:  65  ftn.,  75 

— ;  memorial  library  fund,  established  by 
her  class,  to  be  administered  by  S.  C .  R.  U. 

10:  235.  257,313 

Russell,   G.    E.    10     Y.   M.    C.   A.   work, 

France 9:  312;  10:  265 

Russell,  H.  L.  07,  war-work  of,  Paris 7:  342 

Russia,  experiences  of  Elizabeth  Boies  in.  .     9:  24s 

Russia,  further  news  from     Elizabeth  Boies  10:  35 

Russia,  work  of  Elizabeth  Boies  in:  War 
work  bulletin  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Boston 
Herald  on 10:  206 

Russia;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  asks  more  workers  for, 

July,  1919 10:  303 

Ryan,  A.  A.  02,     see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

S 

Sabin  charts  for  teaching  Latin 8:  20 

Sabin  charts,  again 8:  125 

Sabine,    J.    (Kelly)    88,    overseas   service, 

Switzerland 8 :  14s 

— ;  acts  as  assistant  surgeon,  A.  R.  C.  hos- 
pital, Paris 9:  310 

Safford,  A.  W.  92     Getting  out  of  Germany, 

Aug.  1,  1914 6:  26 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell;  leaves  residuary  legacy 

to  S.  C 10:  126,  34s 

Salesmanship,  see  Department  store 

Sampson,  E.  S.  03,  see  Peterson,  E.  (Samp- 
son) 

Sampson,  M.  M.  (f)  arranges,  for  Dept.  of 
Zoology,  an  exhibit  of  the  birds  of  North- 
ampton       7 :  297 

Sanderson,  E.  J.  04,  see  Ladd,  E.  J.  (San- 
derson) 

Sarm    Ganok    society,    information   asked 

concerning 7:352 

Saul,   E.   A.    (Scott)    11;   The  Saul   drama 

prize;  awarded  to  Martha  Tritch,  1917.  •     8:  330 

— ;  — ;  to  E.  S.  Moore,  1918 9:  34S 

Savage,   Clara   13     The  Rocky  Mountain 

dancing  camp 7:  210 

Savings;  Boston  Stamp  Savings  society, 
branch  formed  in  Northampton  by  Dept. 
of  Sociology  of  S.  C 8:  23s 

Savings  division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  see 
Thrift  campaign 

Sayward,  M.  E.  08     The  bookshop  for  boys 

and  girls,  Boston 8 :  30 

Scandrett.  Rebekah  15,  see  S.  C.  C.  U., 
personnel 

Schacht,  B.  (Bartelmann)   (f)    asks  aid  for 

German  Red  Cross 6:  43 

— ;  writes  of  work  of  German  ambulance 

dogs  in  the  war 6:205 

Schell,  E.  L.  08,     see  Witherbee,  E.  (Schell) 

Schlosser,  Elizabeth  13  "Alice  at  Smith," 

excerpts  from 6:  269 

— ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  worker,  France.  .  .     9:  274 

School    boards,    problem    for    women    on 

"1890" 7:  205 

School  children,  safe-guarding  the  health  of 

C.  A.  Dole 7:  107 

Scott,    Lucie    ex- 16,    hospital    hut    work, 

France 10:  173 

Scott,  Mary  Augusta,  Ph.D.  (f),  death  of 

9:  250;  10:  40 

Scott,  V.  C.  98,     see  Cushman,  M.  (Scott) 

Scott,  Col.  Walter;  gives  to  S.  C.  $15,000 

for  buying  the  Hazen  property 7 :  3<>4 
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— ;  gives  to  S.  C.  a  collection  of  Indian 

relics 9 :  344 

— j  further  gifts  to  S.  C 10:  331 

Scriver,  Helen   11,  A.  R.   C.  relief  work, 

France 10:  65 

Scudder,  V.   D.   84     Challenge  of  college 

settlements 7 :  164 

Seal  of  S.  C.  (picture) 10:2 

Searight,  H.  F.  12     Bible  as  a  requirement    6:  178 
Sebring,  Emma  89,  appointed  chairman  of 
Advisory  committee  on  Gifts  and  endow- 
ments    10: 361 

— :  The  call  of  the  new  lady 6:  84 

Seeber,  Elizabeth  08,  see  S.  C.  C.  U..  per- 
sonnel 
Seely,  E.  (Gove)  18,  awarded  entrance  ex- 
amination prize,  1015 7:  43 

Seelye,  H.  C.  88,  see  Rhees,  H.  (Seelye) 
Seelye    Hall;   furnished   with   new   rubber 
matting,  new  electric  clocks  and  lighting 

system 9:  55 

Seelye,    L.    Clark    (President-Emeritus   of 

S.  C);  heads  A.  R.  C.  in  Northampton.  .     7:  14 
— ;  bronze  tablet  of  moved  from  Seelye  Hall 

to  John  M.  Greene  Hall 7:  46 

— ;  consents  to  prepare  a  history  of  S.  C. .  .     7:  273 
— ;  asks  alumnae  aid  toward  writing  a  his- 
tory oi  S.  C 7 :  167,  256,  352 

— ;    made   honorary   member   of   Alumnae 

association  of  S.  C 8 :  354 

— •;   his  eightieth   birthday  coincides   with 

"first  chapel"  under  President  Neilson.  .     9:  54 
— ;  ambulance  bearing  his  name  given  to 

S.  C.  R.  U.  by  class  of  1892 9:  64 

— ;  victrola  record  of  his  scripture  reading; 

selections  chosen 8:  214 

— ;    — ;    copies    obtainable    at    Alumnae 

assoc.  office 9:  392 

— ;  victrola  and  record  of  his  reading  given 

by  1886  to  Sophia  Smith  homestead,  7:  264;  9:  392 
— ;  officiates  at  first  wedding  in  the  Sophia 

Smith  homestead 10:  188 

— ;  prayer  at  1919  Commencement 10:  338 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1915  ....     6:  238 

— ; — ,  1916 7:  273 

— ; — ,  1917 8:  290 

— ;— ,  1918 9:  358 

— ; — ,  1919 10:  278,  346 

— ;  quotes  from  Whittier's  "My  triumph" 

at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1919 10:  278,  347 

— ;  reviews  alumnae  parade,  1919 10:  336 

— ; — ;  (picture) 10:  277 

Self-government  at  S.  C. ,  see  Student  council; 

Student  government  association 
Self-government  in  a  N.  Y.  City  high  school 

M.  H.  Johnson 8:  13 

Self-help  at  S.  C.     E.  J.  (S)  Ladd 8:91 

See  also  Lawrence  House;  Tenney  House 
Self-help  bureau;  work  taken  over  by  Ap- 
pointment bureau 8:  23s;  9:  57 

Semans,  M.  F.   15,  decorated   by  Belgian 

queen  for  hospital  service,  France 10:  377 

Senior  class  suppers;  schedule  for  serenades 

adopted,  1916 7 :  303 

Serbia,  S.  C.  relief  work  in;  further  recruits  10:  230 
Serbian  agricultural  relief  committee,  work 

of     Fanny  Hastings 6:  183 

Serbian  relief  at  Corfu     H.  (B)  Hawes.  ...     7:  282 
Serenades  for  senior  class  supper;  arranged 

by  schedule  from  1916 7:  303 

Servant    problem,    see    Domestic    service 

problem 
"Seven teen-seventy-six",  class  of;  first  ap- 
pearance   6:  263,  270,  30s 

— ;  gives  account  of  itself,  1916 7 :  306 

— ;  "reunion"  of,  1917 8:  348 

— ;  speaks  first  at  Alumnae  assembly,  1918    9:  354 
— ;  activities  at  Commencement,  1919 

10:334.  337.  343 
Seymour,  M.  H.  99,  see  S.  C.  C.  U„  per- 
sonnel 
Shaffer,  L.  K.  08,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Shakespere  celebration,  1919 10:  219 

Shakespere   prize;   Furness   fund:  awarded 

1915  to  F.  M.  Bradshaw 7:  121 

— ;  awarded  1916  to  N.  B.  Lewis 8:  41 

— ;  changes  in  requirements  for 9:  141 

— ;  awarded,  1918  to  E.  W.  DeKalb 9:  34s 

— ;  awarded,  1919  to  M.  A.  McGuinness.  .    10:  324 
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Shapiro,  Mathilde  19,  awarded  Clara  French 

prize,  1919 10:  324 

Shaw,  A.  M.  87     Freedom  and  the  public 

school 7 :  199 

Sheldon,  E.  D.  00     On  work  of  Philadelphia 

bureau  of  boarding  houses  for  girls 9:  266 

Shell-shock,  see  U.  S.  Army,  reconstruction; 
War  neuroses 

Sherman,   E.   B.  91     The  father  of  S.  C. 

(Rev.  John  M.  Greene) 8:  89 

Sherrill,  R.  D.  90  The  classics  and  mathe- 
matics       6:  104 

Sherwood,  R.  (Holman)  06,  resigns  secre- 
taryship of  Alumnae  Assoc 9:  145 

Shirk,  A.  (Pope)  01,  becomes  resident  at  the 

Sophia  Smith  homestead 8:  253,  266 

Sidgwick,  Rose;  Alumnae  Council  ratifies 
appropriation  toward  memorial  fellow- 
ship for 10:  361 

Size  of  S.  C,  see  Students  at  S.  C,  number 
of 

Smith  clubs,  local:  Baltimore  club  or- 
ganized   10:  189 

— ;  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  club  organized 6:  120 

— ;  money-raising  methods  of  (table) 9:  60 

— ;  quotas  for  as  related  to  class  gifts 10:  193 

— ;  quotas  and  receipts  for  relief  work 10:  233 

See  also  Chicago  Smith  club;  New  York 
(City)  Smith  club 

Smith  College  Association  for  Christian 
Work;  alumnae  meeting  for  1917.  nine 
S.  C.  missionaries  attend 8:  333 

— ;  and  the  churches  of  Northampton 7:  183 

— ;  Bible  study  classes  included  in  "World 

fellowship  classes" 10:  187 

— ;  canvassing  system  described 6:  41 

— ;  finance  chairman  replaced  by  a  "pub- 
licity chairman" 10:  187 

— ;  mission  study  classes,  popularity  of.  ...     9:  145 

— ;  mission  study  classes  included  in  "  World 

fellowship  classes" 10:  187 

— ;  Missionary  dept.;  Ginling  College, 
China,  see  Ginling  College 

— ;  Missionary  dept.;  receives  gift  of  Hindu 

and  Syrian  handiwork  from  E.  P.  Cook    9:  344 

— ;  Self-help  bureau  no  longer  a  department 

of 9:  57 

— ;  "World  fellowship  classes"  replace  Bible 

and  Mission  study  classes 10:  187 

Smith  College  Canteen  unit;  formed  at  re- 
quest of  Y.  M.  C.  A 9:  308 

— ;  endorsed  by  Alumnae  Assoc 9:  372 

— ;  assigned  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  work  in 

Marne  district 10:  59 

— ;  report  of  Miss  Helen  Maxwell  King.  ...  10:  140 

— ;  personnel;  first  ten 9:  308;  10:  so 

— ;  — ;  second  ten  (April,  1919) 10:  231 

— ;  — ;  third  group  (7)  (June,  1919) 10:  301 

— ;  — ;  individual   members;   news  about 
and  letters  from: 
Abbe,  E.  K.  11,  at  an  artillery  center  10:  140,  265 

— ;  letter 10:  231 

Bean,  Margaret  ex-13,  sails  for  duty.  .  .  .  10:  231 
Beane,  K.  E.  08,  sails  with  third  group.  .  10:  301 
Bowman,  A.  G.  11,  decorating  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

huts 10:  140,  164 

Bridgers,  A.  P.  15,  sails  with  second  ten.  10:  231 

— ;  letter 10:  314 

Durkee,  H.  W.  02,  on  active  service  with 

the  A.  E.  F 9:  309;  10:  140 

Eis,  F.  M.  16,  sails  with  second  ten to:  231 

— ;  serves  at  Le  Mans 10:  314 

Frankenstein,  S.  M.  12,  sails  with  third 

group 10:  301 

Fullerton,    P.   V.    05,   goes   from   N.   Y. 

(City)  Public  Library 9:  382 

— ;  letter 10:  313 

— ;  work  for  library  department,  Paris 

10:  63,  140 
Gleason,  M.  E.  09,  sails  with  second  ten  10:  231 
Hammond,  May  03,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  231,  258 
Hodgman,  H.  E.  13,  sails  with  third  group  10:  301 
Howe,  M.  R.  02,  added  to  first  group.  .  .  10:  231 
Hunt,  H.  L.  13,  sails  with  third  group.  . .  10:  301 
James,  Isabel  12,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  130,  167 
Knight,   Katharine  14,  released  as  Sec. 
of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  to  sail  with  third 
group 10:  221,  301 
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Smith  College  Canteen  unit: — Continued 
McCluney,    Mildred    04,    goes   as   vice- 
director,  first  ten 9:  308 

— ;  at  an  Argonne  lumber  camp 10:  141 

— ;  bombed 10:  61 

— ;  letters 10:  60,  141 

Nash,  Margaret  04,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  156,  231 
— ;  transferred  to  France,  after  work  in 

England 10:  301 

— ;  letter 10:  314 

Roberts,  M.  F.  13,  sails  with  second  ten.  .  10:231 

— ;  letter 10:  31s 

Scandrett,  Rebekah  15,  sails  with  second 

ten 10:  170,  231 

Schell,  E.  L.  08,  see  Witherbee,  E.  (Schell) 
Seeber,  E.  S.  08,  with  first  ten.  .  .  9:  308;  10:  141 
— ;  works  in  Paris,  under  Miss  H.  M.  King  10:  231 

— ;  letters 10:  62,  141,  231 

Seymour,   M.   H.   99   (School  of  music), 

with  first  ten 9:  308;  10:  so 

Souther,  E.  E.  02,  with  first  ten 9:  30S,  309 

— ;  bombed 10:  61 

— ;  at  an  Argonne  lumber  camp 10:  141 

— ;  letters 10:  60,  141 

Tuthill,  S.  W.  07,  added  to  first  group,  10:  140,  260 

— ;  in  Germany 10:  231 

Vermilye,  K.  R.  15,  first  to  sail  of  third 

group 10:  232,  301 

Williams,  Olive  12,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  167,  231 

— ;  letter 10:  232 

Wilson,  J.  S.  01,  with  first  ten.  .  .  9:  308;  10:  141 

— ;  in  Germany 10:  231 

Wingate,  G.  I.  08,  sails  with  third  group  10:  301 
Witherbee,     E.     (Schell)     08,     sails     as 

director  with  first  ten 9:  308 

— ;  organizes  a  "leave  area  center" 10:  140 

— ;  letter 9:  309 

Smith  College  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific 

exposition     B.  J.  (R)  Lucas 6:  156 

Smith  College;  historical  material  relating 

to;  solicited  for  the  S.  C.  Library 8:  47 

— ;  — ;  solicited  by  Pres.  Seelye  .  ...  7:  167,256,352 

— ;  increasing  size  of,  see  Students  at  S.  C, 
number  of 

— ;  land  acquired,  see  Campus  of  S.  C. 

Smith  College  Library;  receives  gift,  "Art 
work  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany"  from  the 
author 7 :  298 

— ;  Miss  J.  A.  Clark,  Librarian,  resigns 

10:  282,  345,  347 

— ;  Pres.  Seelye  commends  work  of 7:  273 

— ;  receives  Browning  relics  for  the  "  Brows- 
ing room"  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Van  Ingen.  .  .     8:  324 

Smith  College  Refugee  Unit;  organized  under 
A.  R.  C.  for  a  short  term  of  service  in 
southern  France 10:  50,  139 

— ;  sings   Te  Deum  with  choir  of  Orleans 

cathedral,  Nov.  n,  1918 10:  192 

— ;  personnel,  list 10:  50,  139 

— ;  — ;  individual  members  and  letters: 
Andrus,  I.  B.  10,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:50 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Chapin,    A.    McC.    04,    vice-director   of 

Refugee  unit 10:50 

— ;  letter 10:  139 

See  alsoS.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Merrill.   I.  N.  06,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:  50 

■ — ;  letter 10:  140 

Mitchell,  M.  A.  06,  with  Refugee  unit, 

in  France 10:  50 

Shaffer,  L.   K.  08,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:  50 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit;  circular  letter 
concerning  sent  to  all  alumnae  of  S.  C, 
June,  1917 8:  303 

— ;  Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  outlines  plan  for  be- 
fore Alumnae  Association,  June,  191 7  •  ■  •     8:  303 

— ;    plan    for,    first    outlined    to    Alumnae 

Council  and  recommended  by  it 8:  353 

— ;  plan  for,  adopted  by  Alumnae  Association    8:  354 

— ;  first  official  announcement  concerning    9:  58 

— ;  affiliated  for  six  months  with  A.  F.  F.  W. 

8:  305;  9:  213,  316 

— ;  affiliated  with  A.  R.  C,  Feb.,  1918 

9:  124,  213,  214,  225,  317 

— :  its  indebtedness  to  the  ARC 10:  59 
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— ;  farewell  luncheon  to  members,   July, 

1017 9:  9 

— ;   — ;    photograph    taken    in    connection 

with  {picture) 9:  8 

— ;  farewell  luncheon  to  second  contingent, 

Dec,  1917 9:  106 

— ;  Alumnae  Council  cables  greeting,  Feb., 

1918 9:  19s 

— ;  activities  on  this  side:  Unit  committee, 

original  members,  list 8:  303;  9:  58 

— ; — ;  changes  in  committee 9:  107 

— ;   — ;   Unit   committee   merged    in   War 

service  board  of  S.  C 9:  303 

— ;  — -;  Boston  headquarters  opened 9:  107 

— ;  — ;  Supply  committee,  work  of 9:  107 

— ;  — ;  Unit  committee's  first  annual  report    9:  315 

— ; — ;  first  subscription  to 8:  303,  354 

— ;  — ;  recommendation  adopted   to  raise 

$60,000  for  work  of  1918-19 9:  372 

— ;  — ;  summary  of  cash  account  to  Dec. 

31,  1918 ro:  128 

— ;  — ;  receipts  from  club  quotas,  1918-19.  .   10:  300 
— ;  other  alumnae  aid;  ambulance  bearing 
name  of  Pres.  Seelye  given  by  class  of 

1892 9:  64 

— ;  — ;  The  Smith  Unit  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Katharine  Boutelle 9:  124 

— ; — ;  S.  C.  alumnae  in  Japan  enthusiastic 

in  support  of  the  Unit 9:  260,  379 

— ;  rally  for,  Commencement;  1918 9:  352 

— ;  — ;  1919 10:  334 

— ;  work  of  described  by  members  at  Alum- 
nae-Student rally,  Feb.,  1919 10:  222 

— ;  undergraduate  aid;  committee  formed, 
with  Katharine  Knight,  Sec'y.  S.  C.  A. 

C.  W.  as  chairman 9:4 

— ;  — ;  a  student  rally,  Oct.,   1917     Sara 

Bache-Wiig 9:  30 

— ;  — ;  money-raising  and  knitting 

9:  107.  348;  10:  234 
— ;  significance  of  the  name;  Mrs.  Hawes' 

interpretation 9:  108 

— ;  Dean  Gildersleeve  praises  work  of 10:  289 

— ;  "For  a  dream's  sake",  poem  read  at 
farewell  luncheon  to  first  contingent     F. 

(D)  Gifford 9:8 

"The  pipe  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U."  {verse) 

:.  R.  Wing 9:  215 

"The   unit:    France",    read   at    1908's 

decennial  {verse)     M.  H.  Steen 9:  365 

Topical  song  to  {verse)    M.  (E)  Stanwood  10:  227 
overseas;  sails  on  the  Rochambeau,  Aug., 

191 7 9:12 

— ;  beginning  of  the  work  described  by 

Fanny  Hastings 9:  26 

— ;  Paris  committee,  list 9:  107 

— ;  newspaper  cable  account  quoted.  .  .    9:  24 

— ;  newspaper  accounts  valuable 9:  108 

— ;  first  called  "Les  collegiennes  araeri- 

caines" 9:  13 

— ;  villages,  list  assigned  to  the  unit.  . ,     9:  15 

— ;  — ,  list  added  to 9:  23,  24 

— ; — ,  maps 9:  23,  117 

— ;  — ,   Canizy,   the  original   of  Ruth 

Gaines'  "A  village  in  Picardy  " 10:  49 

;  — ,  Grficourt,  views  in  {picture) ....        9:9 
-;  — ,  — ,  first  named  as  Unit  head- 
quarters       9:  14 

-;  — ,  — ,  village  church,  first  service 

in  after  arrival  of  the  Unit 9:  22,  26 

— ;  — ,  — ,  plan  of  the  village 9:  27 

; — , — ."Washday  at"     M.  L.  Carr    9:232a 
-;  — ,  — ,  people  of  visited  at  Ram- 
bouillet  by  Unit  members,  Oct.,  1918.  ...   10:  49 

;  — -,  — ,  Jan.  1,  1919  {picture) 10:  93 

;  — ,  — ,  the  Unit  returns 10:  145 

-;  — ,  — ,  Frances  Valentine  and  her 

chicken  yard  {picture) 10:  181 

-;  — ,  — ,  "our  home  in  the  field  of 

mud"  {picture) 10:  181 

-;  — ,  — ,  return  to,  Unit  at  Lannoy 

farm 10:  238 

-;  — ,  — ,  Mr.  George  B.  McCallum 

visits  the  Unit,  Apr.,  1919 10:  303 

-;  — ,  Hombleux;  the  church  after  a 

service  {picture) 9:  93 

— ; — , — ,  Jan.  1,  1919  {picture).  .  ..  ...  10:93 

— ;  — ,  — ,  to  have  a  "Foyer  civique"  .  .   10:  31a 
— ;    — •,    Rob£court;    inside    the    gate 
(picture) 9:  93 
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— ; — ,  Verlaines  (picture) 10:  181 

— ;  The  Unit  at  dinner,  Nov.  i,  1917 

(picture) 9:  93 

— ;  Christmas,  1917     A.  W.  Tallant. .  .     9:  123 

— ;  the  Unit's  own  party 9:  218 

— ;  "Christmas  in  the  Somme"     (Ruth 

Gaines)  quoted 9:  219 

cold  weather  described     F.W.Valentine   9:221 

— ;  H.  (D)  Andrews 9:  222 

— ;  E.  T.  Andrews  (newspaper  article) .  .     9:  220 
agriculture  work  of     F.  W.  Valentine.  .  .     9:  230 
German  drive  of  March,  1918;  all  mem- 
bers safe 9:211 

— ;  evacuation  described     E.  H.  Bliss  .  .    9:  321 

— ; — ,  M.  L.  Wolfs 9:  324 

— ;  — ,  (N.  Y .  Times) 9:212 

— ;  — ,  (N.  Y.  Tribune) 9:  212 

.  — ;  work  of  the  Unit  during  the  evacua- 
tion praised  by  Maj.  J.  H.  Perkins,  French 

R.  C.  Comm'r 9:  334 

;  — ;  the  Unit  bombed  at  Montdidier .  9:  325,  326 
;  — ;  the  Unit  at  Beauvais,  Aug.  12,  191 8 

9:  211,  327,  334;  10:52 
;  — ;  letter  from  private  in  A.  E.  F.,  prais- 
ing hospital  work  of  Unit  members  at 

Beauvais 9 :  333 

— ;  presence  of  the  Unit  among  them 

gives  confidence  to  refugees 9:325 

■;  work  of  Unit  members  in  a  surgical 
hospital,  May,  1918     H.  (D)  Andrews.  .  .     9:336 
transferred  to  Chateau  Thierry,  Aug., 

1918 10:  54,  138 

canteen  work  at  the  front,  Sept.,  1918 

10: 58,  131 

called  the  "shock  unit" 10:  131 

at  Neufchateau,  Sept.  19,  1918 10:  51 

Mayen  and  Coblenz  "recreation  huts" 

served  by  Unit  members 10:  235,  251 

army  officers  testify  to  help  given  by 

the  Unit 10:  237 

boats    carrying    "blesses",    Chateau 

Thierry  to  Paris  (picture) 10:  56a 

leaving    Paris    for    Chateau    Thierry 

(picture) 10:  56b 

back  to  the  Somme 10:  14s 

French  government  requests  it  to  re- 
new relief  work  about  Nesle.  .  10:  93  (insert),  130 
need  of  in  France,  summer  of  1919,  10:  229,  232 
wisdom  of  continuing  work,  summer  of 

1919 10:  299,  300 

a   "foyer   civique"   to   be  started   in 

Hombleux 10:312 

personnel;  original  group,  list 8:  303 

— ;  — ,  (picture) 9:8 

— ;  second  contingent 9:  106 

— ;  number  fixed  at  sixteen 9:  194 

— ;  further  additions 9:  216 

— ;  applicants  having  brothers  in  the 

A.  E.  F.,  forbidden  to  go 9:  317 

— ;  autumn,  1918 10:51, 129 

— ;  April,  1919 10:  234 

— ;  July,  1919 10:  301 

— ;  individual  members  and  letters: 

Ainsworth,  D.  S.  16,  joins  Unit, 

Apr.,  1919 10:  234 

Andrews,    H.    (Dunlop)    04,    on 

Paris  committee 9:  69,  106 

— ,     succeeds     Dr.     Tallant     as 

Director 9:  106 

— ,  cablegram  from,  Apr.  s,  1918    9:  211 
— ,  letters,  Jan.-March,  1918 

9:  221,  226,  234,  319 
— ,    letter    (Beauvais)    Apr.    13, 

1918 9:  327 

— ,  letters,  May-June,    1918.  .9:  330,  336 

— ,  report,  Aug.,  1918 10:  59 

— ,  letters,  Sept. -Nov.,  1918.  .  . . 

10:  58,  131.  133 
Andrus,  I.  B.  10,  transferred  from 

S.  C.  Refugee  Unit,  Nov.,  1918,  10:  51 
See  also  S.  C.  Refugee  Unit, 
personnel 
Arnold,  R.  (Hill)  97,  joins  Unit, 

June,  1918 9:  316,  378 

Ashley,  Margaret  14,  with  origi- 
nal group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  death  of  her  mother  causes 

return  to  U.  S 9:  24 

Bennett,  Marion  06,  with  original 
group 8:30319:8 
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Smith  College  Relief  Unit; — Continued 

— ,  transferred  to  French  army 

ambulance  service 10:  51 

Biddlecome,   Elizabeth  04,   joins 

Unit.  Feb.,  1918 9:  106 

— ,  letter  from  Beauvais 9:  329 

— ,  letter  from  Mayen,  Germany 

Dec,  1918 10:  235 

Bliss,  E.  H.  08,  see  Newhall,  E. 

(Bliss) 
Brown,  D.  H.  13,  joins  Unit  Feb., 

1918 9:  106,  274 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  June,  1919.  •  10:  301 
— ,  letter  (to  classmates)   Sept., 

1918 10:  82 

— .letter  Apr.,  1919 10:  305 

Carr,  M.  L.  09,  see  Jamison,  M. 

(Carr) 
Chapin,  A.  McC.  04,  with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  transferred  as  vice-director  to 

S.  C.  Refugee  Unit 10:  50 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  129 

— ,  letters,  Sept.,  Nov.,  1917 

9:  21,  in,  114 

— ,  letters  Jan. -Apr.,  1918 

9:  218,  226,  321,  328 

See  also  S.  C.   Refugee  Unit, 
personnel 
Clement,    F.    F.    03,    joins    Unit 

Feb.,  1919 10:  234,  258 

— ,  letter 10:  310 

Dana,    E.    M.   04,    with   original 

group 8:303;  9:8 

— ,  returns  Feb.,  1918 9:  106 

— ,  letter  Sept.,  1917 9:21 

— .letter Jan.,  1918 9:  218 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Andrews, 

H.  (Dunlop) 
Emerson,  E.  T.  01    joins  Unit  as 

associate  director,  Feb.,  1919.  •   io:  I2° 
— ,  letters  Feb.-May,  1919 

10:  242,  303,  307 
Evans,  Alice  05,  joins  Unit  May, 

1919 10:  301,  311 

Gaines,   R.   L.   01,  with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.  Feb.,  1918  ...  9:  106 
— ,  addresses  Alumnae  Council.  .  9:  194 
— ,     publishes     "A     village     in 

Picardy  " 10:  33 

— ,  returns  to  France 10:  50 

— ,  letters  Aug.,  1917-Jan.,  1918 

9:  14,  109,  113,  ri8,  123,  219 
Gove,  Anna  M.,  M.D.,  attached 

to  Unit  Apr.,  1919  ...  10:  301,  307,  309 
Grandin,    Mabel   09,   joins   Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:  51 

Grant,  Rosamond  13,  joins  Unit 

Dec,  1918 10:  129 

Greenough,  CM.  94,  joins  Unit 

Jan.,  1918 9:  106,  152;  10:  70 

— .  transferred  to  A.  R.  C.  am- 
bulance service  (Beauvais),  10:  51,  149 

— .letter  Feb.,  1918 9:  227 

— ,  letter  May,  1918 9:  331 

Hackett,  S.  B.  09,  joins  Unit,  as 

its  secretary'.  Apr.,  1919.  •  10:  234,  263 

— ,  letter  May.  1919 10:  309 

Hawes,    H.    (Boyd)    92.   outlines 

plan  of  Unit  to  Alumnae  Assoc. 

8:  303,  354 
— -,  sails  as  director  with  original 

group 9:8 

— .   resigns  as  director,   through 

ill  health 9:  19,  316 

— ,  returns  toU.  S 10:  70 

— •,  letters,  Aug.-Sept.,  1917.  .  .  9:  12.  17 
Hill.    Ruth    97,    see    Arnold,    R. 

(Hill) 
Hooper,  C.  B.  08,  with  original 

group 8:  303:9:  8. 

— ,  letter  Feb.,  191 8 9:  229 

Jamison,  M.  (Carr)  09,  with  orig- 
inal group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8 

— ,  describes  "Washday  at  Gre- 

court" 9:  232a 

— ,  returns  to  U.  3.,  Feb.,  1918.  .  9:  106 
Joslin,    Ruth    12,    with    original 

group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8 
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Smith  College  Relief  Unit;  personnel;  indi- 
vidual members  and  letters, — Continued 

— ,  on  leave  of  absence  in  U.  S. .  .  .  10:51 
— ,  again  in  France,  Dec,  1918.  .  10:  120 
Kelly,   Maude,  M.D.,  associated 

with  original  group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  Feb.,  1918.  .     9;  106 
La  Monte,  Isabel  13,  joins  Unit, 

autumn,  1918 10:  51.  129 

— ,  letters  Jan.,  1919 10:  238,  239 

— ,  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly, 

1919 10:  344 

Leavens,  A.  E.  03,  with  original 

group 8:  303,  9:  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  51 

— ,  letter  Dec,  1917 9:  119 

— ,  letter  Jan.,  1918 9:  223 

Lewis,    M.   V.   07,   with  original 

group 8:  303,  9:  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:51 

— ,  letters  Sept.,  Dec,  1918  ...  9:  20,  117 
Mather,  L.  O.  ex-88,  with  original 

group 8:303;  9:8 

— ,  serves  as  secretary-treasurer    9:  316 
— ,  transferred  to  Bureau  of  com- 
munication, A.  R.  C.i  summer 

of  1918 10:  51 

— ,  letters  Aug. -Dec,  1917 

9:  14,  16,  24,  115 
— ,  letters  Jan. -Mar.,  1918  ...  9:  224,  234 
Newhall,     E.     (Bliss)     08,     with 

original  group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  Dec,  1918.  .   10:  373 

— ,  letter  Nov.,  1917 9:  114 

— ,  letters  Jan.-Feb.,  1918,9:  218,  224,  228 

— ,  (diary),  Mar.,  1918 9:  321 

— ,  letter  Aug.,  1918 10:  53 

— -,  report  25  Nov.,  1918 10:  145 

Ober,  A.  M.  05,  joins  Unit  Dec, 

1918 10: 129 

Read,  G.  W.  ex-03,  joins  Unit  as 

secretary -treasurer       autumn, 

1918 10:  51 

— ,  letter  Sept.,  1918 10:  58 

Rochester,     A.     P.     goes     from 

A.  R.  C.  canteen  work  to  Unit, 

Aug.,  1918 9:  170;  10:  51 

— •,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  129 

— ,  letter  Aug. -Sept.,  1918.  .  .  10:  56,  135 
Ryan,     A.     A.    02,     joins    Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:51 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.  to  speak  for 

the  A.  R  C 10:  129 

■ — ■,  again  in  France 10:  234 

— ,  letters,  autumn,  1918.  .  .  10:  134,  137 
Stevenson,  M.  G.    09,  joins  Unit 

June,  1918 9:  316 

— ,  letter,   Aug.,   1918   (Chateau 

Thierry) 10:  54 

— ,  letter,  Sept.,  1918 10:  135 

— ,  letter  Apr.,  1919 10:  306 

Studebaker,     A.     L.     08.     joins 

S.  C.  R.  V.,  autumn,  1918 10:  51 

— ,  letter 10:  136 

Talbot,  Marjorie  10,  joins  Unit 

Jan.,  191 8 9:  106 

— ,   transferred   to   French   army 

ambulance     service,    summer, 

1918 10:  51 

— ,  letter,  spring,  1918 9:  329 

Tallant,  A.  W.  97,  with  original 

group 8:303;  9:  8 

— ,  writes  account  of  Christmas 

festivities  in  their  villages 9:  123 

— ,  becomes  director  of  the  Unit    9:  316 
— ,  returns  to  U.  S.  and  speaks 

to   Alumnae    Assembly,    Feb., 

1918 9:  194 

— ,  letters,  Sept-Dec,  1917.  ...     9:  18, 
19,  24,  115 

— ,  letter,  Jan.,  1918 9:  123 

— ,  report,  15  Jan.,  1918 9:  216 

— ,    addresses    "overseas    rally" 

June,  1919 10:  335 

Thomas,   Marion   10,   joins  Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:  51 

— ,  at  "Evacuation  hospital  No.  7"  10:  134 
True,  E.  M.  09.  joins  Unit,  June, 

1918 9:  316 

— ,  letter,  July,  1918 10:  52 
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Smith  College  Relief  Unit: — Continued 

Valentine,  F.  W.  02,  of  original 
group,  joins  the  others,  Nov., 

1917 8:  303;  9:  8,  114 

— ,   transferred   to   French  army 

ambulance  service 10:  51 

— ,  returns  to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  Dec, 

1918 10:  129 

— ,  letters,  winter  19 17-18 9:  118, 

221,230 
— ,  letters,  winter  1918-19  .  .  10:  146,  239 
Wolfs,    M.    L.   08,   with   original 

group 8:303:9:  8 

— ,  becomes  assistant  director.  .  .     9:  316 
— ,  becomes  director,  Dec,  1918     10:  129 

— ,  letters  Dec,  1917 9:  22,  119 

— ,  letter  Apr.,  1918 9:  324 

— ,  letters  Jan.-June,  1919 10:  229, 

238,  239,  245, 
304,308,311 
Wood,   M.   G.    12,   with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  remains  at  Beauvais  with  Dr. 

Greenough 10:  51 

— ,  report  on  work  with  children    9:  233 
Young,  D.  A.  02,  joins  Unit  June, 

1918 9:  316 

— ,      writes      "From      Chateau 

Thierry  to  Paris  by  boat" 10:  56a 

— ,  letter  Aug.,  19 18 10:  56 

S.  C.  Relief  Unit  in  the  Near  East;  organ- 
ized    10:  127 

— ;  has  allowance  made  it  by  S.  C.  War 

service  board 10:  302 

— ;  members  sail  on  the  Leviathan  10:  232,  234,  246 

— ;  allotted  $2,000  by  Alumnae  Assoc 10:  362 

— ;  personnel,  list 10:  127,  301 

— ; — ;  individual  members,  Greene,  E.  F.  01  10:  127 

— ,  letter 10:  246 

Guest,  E.  C.  17,  added  to  member- 
ship of  Unit 10:  301 

Henry,  R.  W.  08,  with  Near  East 

Unit 10:  232,  373 

— ,  letters 10:  247,  317 

Hill,  J.  H.  16,  with  Near  East  Unit 

10:  127,  378 

— ,  letters 10:  246,  315,  317 

Moore,  Alice  ex-12,  with  Near  East 

Unit 10:  127,  166 

— ,  letters 10:  246,  318 

S.  C.  seal,  signification  of     Henry  M.  Tyler  10:  I 

S.  C.  Song  book,  new  edition;  notice 7:  49 

S.  C;  space  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion granted  to  Smith  only  of  women's 

colleges 6:  265 

S.    C:    ten    years    changes    in    (1904-15) 

A.  T.  Kitchell 6:  252 

S.  C.  Units  overseas  (editorial) 10:  127 

— ;  mailing  addresses 10:  299 

5.  C.  Weekly;  editorial  in  by  F.  H.  Snow,  on 
Campus  houses  and  Alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement (reprinted) 10:  215 

— ;  its  fifth  anniversary     H.  V.  Abbott ....     7:  196 
S.  C;  what  it  can  do  for  the  war     E.  (F) 

Lansing 8 :  300 

Smith,  M.  G.  02     The  I.  C.  S.  A.  rally  at 

Smith  1919 10:  293 

Smith,  Robert  Seneca  (f),  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  at  S.  C 8:  322 

Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C);  extracts 

from  her  will 7:  257 

portrait  (from  an  old  photograph) 7:  257 

sampler  made  by  (.picture) 7:  88 

the   Sophia   Smith    homestead   A.   O. 

Aldrich 6:  221 

■;  {picture) 6:  221 

— ;   purchase   of   voted    by   Alumnae 

Assoc 6:  224 

— ;    acquired    and    furnished     E.    (C) 

Morrow 7:87 

— ;  fitted  up  and  opened     E.  K.  Dun- 
ton 7:  302 

;  masque  written  for  opening  by  H.  Z. 

(H)  Fahnestock,  quoted  from 7:311 

— ;  committee  report  on  purchase  and 

equipment 7:  329 

— ;   contribution   of    1896   towards   its 

restoration    L.  (U)  Ewing 7:  310 

— ;  — ,  E.  (C)  Morrow 7 :  330 

— ;  floor  plans 8:1 
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— ; — ;  a  resident  needed 8:  10 

— ; — ;  A.  (P)  Shirk,  01  becomes  resident, 

8:  253,  266 

— ;   — ;   silver   once    belonging    to    Sophia 

Smith  loaned  to  it 9:  193 

— ;  — ;  gift  from  1886  of  Victrola  and  record 

of  Pres.  Seelye's  scripture  reading 9:  392 

— ;  — ;  wedding  of  F.   M.   Hodges,    1916, 

held  there 10:  86 

— ;  — ;  closed  for  winter  of  1918-19 10:  92 

Smith,  T.  L.  82,  complete  list  of  her  pub- 
lished work 6:  25 

Smocks,  prevalence  of  in  19 IS 6:  260 

Smythe,  Mary  95     A  voice  from  the  past 

for  the  present  (Dante  anniversary)    ...       6:  105 

Snow,  C.  L.  96,  see  Merrell,  C.  (Snow) 

Snow,  F.  H.  04     Alumnae  singing 7:  294 

— :  Campus  houses  and  alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement (S.  C.  Weekly) 10:  215 

— :  The  hostess  house  at  Plattsburg 9:  49 

— :  Statistics  and  the  Quinquennial  catalog    8:  115 

— ;  granted  leave  of  absence  to  aid  S.  C. 

War  service  board  in  N.  Y.  office 10:  226 

Social  regulations  of  S.  C.j  faculty  com- 
mittee on,  appoints  list  of  chaperones.  .  .     8:  201 

Social  research.  The  new  school  for  in  N.  Y. 

City 10:  97.  274 

Social  work,  agencies  for;  advice  regarding 

them     E.  T.  Emerson 6:  255 

Social  work,  preventive,  a  field  for  college 

women     A.  G.  Maher 8:119 

Social  work,  training  school  for;  plans  out- 
lined    F.S.  Chapin 10:  204 

See  also  Summer  school  of  S.  C,  1919 

Social  work,  volunteer;  A.  C.  A.  organizes 

national  committee  on 6:  148 

Solomon,     M.     (Herman)     12     Psychiatric 

social  training 9:  292 

Songs   of  S.    C;    Alma    mater   song     M. 

(von  Horn)  Byers  (verse) 10:  179 

— ;     Alma     mater    songs;     a     comparison 

Helen  Wright 10:114 

— ;  alumnae  marching  song,  a  plea  for 10:  178 

— ;    A    marching    song     M.    (von    Horn) 

Byers  (.verse) 9:  183 

— ;  parade  song,  a  call  for 7:  167 

— ;  Singing  and  song  books  of  S.  C.     Ruth 

Bartholomew 7:35 

— ;  Singing  of  alumnae  at  Commencement 

F.  H .  Snow 7 :  294 

— ;S.  C.  song  book;  notice  of  new  edition.  .  .     7:  49 

— ;  Song  committee  of  Alumnae  assoc, 
invites  competition  for  an  alumnae 
marching  song     H.  C.  Gross 8:  35 

Souther,  E.  E.  02,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Sophomore  reception  takes  form  of  an  Ice 

carnival,  1919 10:  120,  122 

Spahr,  J.  G.  (class  of  1921);  awarded  en- 
trance examination  prize,  1917 9:  53 

— :  (compiler)  "Grand-daughters"  of  S.  C. 

(list) 10 :  290 

Spain  in  war  time   (from  a  letter)     Juliet 

Hammond 8:  227 

Stanwood,     M.     (Evans)    03     How    about 

woman  suffrage  at  S.  C? 8:  229 

— :  Topical  song  to  S.  C.  R.  U.  (verse) 10:  227 

Statistics  of  S.  C.  alumnae     F.  H.Snow    ...     8:  115 

Staunton,  J.  L.  15     The  student  council  7:92 

Steen,  M.  H,  08     To  the  Unit  (verse) 9:  365 

Step  sing,  1918;  baton  in  national  colors  in 

place  of  class  colors 9:  348 

Stevenson,  M.  G.  09,  seeS.  C.  R.  U.,  person- 
nel 

Stone,  Galen;  gives  $15,000  for  buying  St. 

John's  parsonage 7 :  304 

Story,  Edwin  Bruce  (f) :  the  Edwin  Bruce 
Story  prize  for  excellence  in  piano  work; 
founded,  1916 7:272 

— ;  — ;  awarded  to  Marjory  Bates  1917  ....     8:  330 

Studebaker,  A.  L.  08,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Student  activities  at  S.  C,  see  Undergraduate 
activities 

"Student  advisers"  for  freshmen;  system  in 

operation 7 :  44 

— ;  system  continued 8:  324 

Student  council  plans  a  "tradition  meeting", 

1915 6:  187 

— ;   The   council   and   its  workings     J.   L. 

Staunton 7 :  92 
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— ;  adopts  "laissez  faire"  system  of  can- 
vassing       7 :  298 

— ;  to  handle  cases  of  dishonest  academic 

work 8:  136 

— ;  — ;  decision  reversed 8:  201,  203,  236 

Student  government  association;  suggested 
constitution  outlined  to  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil. Feb.,  1918 9:  191,  255 

— ;  plan  approved  by  college  authorities.  .  .  10:  187 
— ;    The     association     described     Martha 

Aldrich 10:  272 

Students'  aid  society  of  S.  C.     N.  (P)  Webb    7:15 
— ;  appeal  for  more  members     B.  W.  Hull    7:  163 

— ;  editorial  plea  for 10:  332 

— ;  travelling  fellowship  offer,  1917 8:  180 

— ;  fellowship  awarded;  for  1917-18  to  O.  A. 

Nisley  17 8 :  332 

— ;  for  1918-19  to  E.  M.  Prodell  18 9:  34s 

— ;  — ;  for  1919-20  to  H.  R.  Prentice  19.  .  .   10:  220 
Students  at  S.  C,  number  of;  shall  it  be 

limited?     G.  P.  Fuller 6:  102 

— ;  — ;   arguments  pro  and   con     Jenkins, 

A.  S 6:  179 

— ; — . — .  "191s"        6:179 

— ;  — ,  — ,  a  reply  to  "  191s  ",  "  1910  " 6:  252 

— ;  — ,  Pres.  Burton  comments  on  before 
Alumnae  Council  and  Alumnae  Assembly 

8:  198.  331 

— ;  — ,  Pres.  Neilson  on 9:  187;  10:  184 

See  also  Classes,  size  of  at  S.  C.J  Dormi- 
tories, need  of;  Faculty  of  S.  C. 
"Students'    Atelier    Reunions";    work    of 

described     E.  S.  Root 8 :  229 

Students'  building;  entrance  railings  re- 
moved       6:  40 

— ;  (picture) 6:  149 

Suffrage  discussion  club,  status  of 6:  188 

Suffrage   for   women;    How   about    woman 

suffrage  at  S.  C?     M.  (E)  Stanwood  ....     8:  229 
— ;  The  N.  Y.  State  suffrage  campaign  of 

1917     A.  M.  Wright 9:  126 

— ;  notice  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Catt's  address  on 

the  federal  amendment 9:  280 

"Summacum  laude",  see  Honor  diplomas  at 

S.  C. 
Summer  school  of  S.   C,    1918;  Plans  for 

A.  L.  Comstock 9:  204 

— ;  Value  of  the  psychiatric  course     M.  (H) 

Solomon 9 :  292 

— ;  opening  of;  editorial  note 9:  298 

— ;  Significance  of     E.  K.  Dunton 9:  295 

— ;   Training  course  for  psychiatric  social 

work  a  success     A.  L.  Barbour 10:  3 

— ;  instructors  in 10:  5 

— ;  institutions  giving  practice  work 10:6 

— ;  financed  without  deficit 10:  6 

— ;  Spirit  shown  by  students     M.  (von  H) 

Byers 10:  6 

— ;  alumnae  association  formed 10:  6,  7 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on  its  success 10:  184 

Summer  school  of  S.  C.  1919:  to  be  a  train- 
ing    school     for     social     reconstruction 

F.  S.  Chapin 10:  95 

— ;  plan  outlined     F.  S.  Chapin 10:  204 

— ;  notice  of  opening 10:  292 

— ;     Pres.     Neilson    outlines    plan    before 

Alumnae  Assembly 10:  346 

Summer  sessions  of  women's  colleges 10:  26 

"Sunnyside",  $1,000  gift  as  endowment  for    7:  305 
Surgical  dressings  for  orthopedic  hospitals 
in  France  made  by  S.  C.  undergraduates    9:  3 

T 

Talbot,  Marjorie  10,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Tallant,  A.  W.  97,  again  in  France  for  medi- 
cal work  with  Amer.  Com.  for  devastated 
France 9:  378 

— ;  returns  to  U.  S.  as  Major  Tallant,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army,  and  with  the 

"croixde guerre" 10:  335 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Tarbell,  E.  C,  painter  of  portrait  of  Pres. 

Burton 7:  266;  8:  269 

Taylor,  Rev.  James  M.  (President-Emeritus 

of  Vassar  College),  death  of 8:  180 

Taylor,   M.   F.   18,  awarded   Clara  French 

prize.  1918 9:  345 

Teachers  and   the  public  schools     A.    M. 

Shaw 7 :  1 99 
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Teachers'  salaries     Helen  Wright 10:  216 

Teachers;     their    real     problems     M.     M. 

Uff  ord 7:101 

Teaching,  the  business  of;  a  symposium  ....     7:  96 
Tearse,  H.  H.  06,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 10:  372 

Telephone  transcontinental  demonstration, 

at  25th  anniversary  luncheon,  N.  Y.  City 

Smith  club 7:  231 

Tenney  House;  Standard  of  living  at     F.  S. 

Chapin 8 :  95 

See  also     Self  help  at  S.  C. 
"Ten    o'clock    rule",    benefits    of     R.    S. 

Phelps ' 9:  138 

Tenure  of  faculty  positions,  sec  Promotions  in 

the  faculty 
ter  Meulen,  M.  G.  (Dyar)  97,  relief  work, 

Holland 9:  310,  378 

Terry,  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock),  gives  mineral 

collection  to  S.  C 6:  258 

Thayer,  H.  (Rand)  84     Why  an  infirmary?    7:  280 

— :  Is  S.  C.  war  service  over? 10:  214 

— ;  reads  first  annual  report  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

committee 9:31s 

Theatre:  The    "Little   theatre"   at   Gales- 
burg,  Illinois     A.  S.  Merchant 7:  220 

"  Thermometer,  The",  name  of  publication 

of  Vassar  summer  training  camp  for  nurses    10:  32 
Thomas,  Marion  10,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Thomson,  L.  D.  90     One  thing  more  need- 
ful (Good  housing) 8:38 

Thornton,    Edith    10,   gives  book   fund   to 

Botanical  dept 6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

Thrift    campaign,    the;    described     M.    A. 

(P)  Norton 10:  207 

— ;  Savings  division,  U.  S.  Treasury  dept. 

asks  emphasis  on 10:  292 

See  also  Savings 
Tiedeman,  Inez  13,  see  Chapin,  I.   (Tiede- 

man) 
Tiffany,  Louis  C,  gives  volume,  "Art  work 

of  Louis  C.  Tiffany"  to  S.  C.  Library.  ...     7:  298 
Tilden,  E.  S.  01     The  Provincetown  club 

house  for  men  in  uniform 9:  248 

Titsworth,  S.  S.  97     Spoken  English 7:  292 

— :  The  Alumnae  Assembly,  191S 6:  223 

— :  The  Dix  system  of  reunions 7:117 

"To  you,  O  Alma  Mater",  see  Songs  of  S.  C. 
"Tradition  meeting"  for  students;  Student 

council  plans  for 6:  187 

Tritch,  Martha  17,  awarded  the  Saul  drama 

prize,  1917 8:  330 

True,  E.  M.  09,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Trustees  of  S.  C,  the  Board  of;  replies  to 

E.  E.  Porter's  questions 7 :  193 

Tryon,  Dwight  W.  (f),  gives  to  S.  C.  Library 

a  valuable  French  treatise  on  painting.  .  .     8:  23s 
Tucker,  C.  V.  07,  appointed  secretary  of  the 

Alumnae  Assoc 9:  145 

Two  million  dollar  fund;  recommendation 

by  Alumnae  Council 10:  193.  334.  337 

— ;  — ;  recommendation  amended 10:  361 

— ;  — ;  adopted  as  amended,  by  Alumnae 

Assoc 10:  362 

— ;    H.    (D)    Andrews    04,    chairman    of 

Alumnae  committee  on 10:  361 

— ;  geographical  quota  system  to  be  used ...   10:  361 
Tuthill,  S.  W.  07,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Tyler,  E.  S.  09,  relief  work,  France 10:  161 

— ;  death  of  in  France 10:  263 

Tyler,    Henry    M.    (Professor-Emeritus    in 

S.   C.)     The  signification  of  the  S.   C. 

seal 10:  1 

U 

Ufford,    M.    M.   99     Our   real   problem   as 

teachers 7:101 

Ullrich,  Lena  96,  see  Ewing.  L.  (Ullrich) 
Undergraduate  activities  at  S.  C. ;  canvass- 
ing, new  system  of,  works  well 8:  204 

— ;  The  point  system     Hester  Gunning    .  .     6:  79 

— ;  social  work  with  children  planned 10:  119 

— ;  Victory  "step  sing"  for  dorfnitory  fund 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  watches,  rings,  fobs,  emblem 
pins,  trophies,  silver  cups,  note  papers 
with  monograms  in  color,  invitations  to 
commencement  and  class-day  exercises 
menus,  and  dies  for  stamping  corporate 
and  fraternity  seals 

Purchases  can  be  made  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 

EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37th Street 
New  York 


Kindly  mtntton  tht  Quarterly 
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CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Mary  Clark  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Mitchell  was  graduated  in  1883.  She  has  been  an  alumnae  councillor,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Hartford  College  Club,  and  is  now  serving  for  the  second  time  as 
president  of  the  Hartford  Smith  College  Club.  She  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  since  its  inception  for  she  was  one  of  the  Hartford 
College  Club  "Committee  of  Three"  of  which  she  speaks.  She  is  one  of  the  fifteen  in- 
corporators of  the  College;  one  of  the  trustees;  one  of  the  committee  for  nominating  a 
President;  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee. 

The  first  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  women  in 
Connecticut  was  made  in  March,  1910,  by  the  Hartford  College  Club. 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  indignant 
because  that  institution  had  closed  its  doors  to  women,  asked  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  College  Club  to  appoint  a  "committee  of  investiga- 
tion." She  was  made  chairman  with  power  to  appoint  two  other  mem- 
bers, and  was  left  free  to  act  without  instruction  as  to  method  of  procedure. 

A  little  investigation  showed  that  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
Connecticut  was  sending  half  the  number  of  girls  to  college  that  Massa- 
chusetts was;  this  was  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  existence  of  eight 
colleges  where  women  could  go  in  the  latter  state  and  none  in  Connecticut. 

The  committee  met  almost  immediately  with  even  greater  encourage- 
ment than  they  had  anticipated  and  were  soon  invited  to  speak  before 
Business  Men's  Associations  and  Women's  Clubs.  They  began  by 
asking  modestly  for  "fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  with  a  pond  if  possible," 
but  were  in  a  short  time  mentioning  "two  hundred  acres  or  more  with  a 
lake  or  a  river, "  and  were  inviting  would-be  donors  to  back  up  their  offers 
with  contributions  of  money.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Three  asked 
some  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  interested  to  meet  and 
form  a  plan  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all.  As  a  result  two  men  were 
added  to  the  original  committee  and  they  were  given  power  to  choose  a 
site.  At  that  time  they  did  not  dream  that  the  choicest  locations  in  the 
state  would  not  only  be  offered  free  but  even  urged  upon  them,  with 
promises  of  endowment  ranging  in  amount  from  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  $100,000. 

By  fall  over  twenty  sites  had  been  offered  and  visited,  and  the  problem 
of  making  a  wise  selection  became  exceedingly  difficult;  consequently, 
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in  December,  the  General  Site  Committee,  feeling  that  this  question, 
which  concerned  the  whole  state,  should  not  be  decided  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, passed  a  resolution  to  form  a  board  of  fifteen  incorporators,  chosen 
from  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  them.  This 
Board  met  in  January  191 1,  and  unanimously  voted  to  accept  the  site 
offered  by  the  city  of  New  London.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
The  site  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  spot  in  the  state,  in  its  picturesque- 
ness,  accessibility,  natural  resources,  and  healthfulness.  One  usually 
thinks  of  land  near  the  shore  as  being  low,  but  the  section  which  consti- 
tutes the  main  site  of  the  college  is  234  feet  above  sea  level.  "From 
this  hilltop  the  view  extends  unobstructed  in  every  direction, — southward 
over  New  London  and  its  harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  Fisher's  Island  and 
the  open  sea ;  eastward ,  over  the  varying  panorama  of  the  Thames,  Groton 
and  its  monument,  and  the  pleasant  landscape  of  river  farms;  northward 
to  a  wooded,  hilly  country  and  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Thames  curving 
among  the  hills;  westward,  over  the  wooded  valley  in  which  lies  'Bolles- 
wood,'  flanked  by  undulating  hills  on  the  western  horizon." 

"Bolleswood"  is  a  special  piece  of  woodland,  given  by  Miss  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch,  Smith  1897. 

One  section  of  the  property  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
familiar  to  many  as  the  scene  of  the  Yale-Harvard  boat  races.  The 
entire  property  includes  gifts  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  about 
two  hundred  acres  acquired  by  purchase.  The  City  of  New  London 
voted  $50,000  towards  payment  for  the  site  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  prominent  residents  of  the  city,  the  people  raised  $136,000  in 
ten  days.  The  contributors  to  this  fund  numbered  over  5,000,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  interest. 

The  original  committee  had  a  unique  experience  at  the  close  of  that 
remarkable  campaign.  They  were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  final 
meeting  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  various  leaders.  Reaching  New  London 
in  the  early  evening,  they  were  told  that  the  procession  was  waiting,  and 
soon  found  themselves  marching  with  the  Mayor,  directly  behind  the 
band  which  was  playing  "Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town."  The  people  who 
had  been  most  active  followed,  and  the  rest  of  New  London's  population 
lined  the  streets,  cheering  and  waving  flags.  At  the  Armory,  although 
the  visitors  begged  for  inconspicuous  seats,  they  were  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
front  row  on  the  platform  and  to  rise  when  the  Mayor  called  for  "cheers 
for  the  three  ladies  who  had  waked  up  New  London." 

In  September  191 1,  Hon.  Morton  F.  Plant  gave  one  million  dollars 
to  the  college,  the  income  to  be  used  for  general  maintenance.  Since 
then  Mr.  Plant  has  given  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  two  dormitories. 
In  view  of  these  gifts  perhaps  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  the  college — "  Tan- 
quam  lignum  quod  plan  latum  secus  decursus  aquarum" — has  a  special 
significance. 

There  are  of  course  many  details  yet  to  be  worked  out  regarding  re- 
quirements for  admission  but  in  general  the  requirements  will  parallel 
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those  demanded  for  entrance  by  the  other  leading  colleges  for  women. 
To  quote  from  the  Preliminary  Announcement  of  the  College: 

I  Women  are  qualified  to  enter  Connecticut  College 

(A)  Who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  four-years'  course  of 
studies  in  a  high  school,  manual-training  high  school,  practical 
arts  high  school,  commercial  high  school,  or  other  type  of  sec- 
ondary school,  of  approved  standing,  and 

(B)  Who  possess  health,  character,  and  purpose  fitting  them  to 
pursue  a  college  education  to  advantage. 

II  The  studies  pursued  preparatory  to  admission  may  be  attested 

1  By  certificate  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or 
the  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  Connecticut  College,  or 

2  By  credentials  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  or 

3  By  certificate  of  the  principal  of  any  high  school  approved  by 
The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

All  candidates  admitted  by  certificate  are  admitted  on  probation. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  restrict  the  number  of  students  ad- 
mitted according  to  its  facilities  for  instruction. 

The  annual  charges  for  tuition  are  $150.  Matriculation,  laboratory 
and  studio,  and  graduation  fees  are  additional.  The  cost  of  residence 
(dormitory,  dining  hall,  and  laundry  charges)  is  not  definitely  determined, 
but  a  preliminary  study  shows  that  the  minimum  will  not  exceed  $350 
for  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  college  will  open  in  September  191 5,  two  dormitories,  a  Science 
hall  and  a  Refectory  forming  the  initial  group  of  buildings.  The  entire 
plans  are  for  a  large  college,  the  completion  of  which  may  take  many 
years,  but  there  will  be  one  style  of  architecture  carried  through  all.  The 
dormitories  are  designed  for  about  forty  students  each,  with  a  resident 
warden  and  a  resident  maid.  There  will  be  a  large  living  room  in  each 
and  a  "kitchenette,"  where  tea  or  fudge  can  be  made,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  chafing-dish  in  students'  rooms.  Each  bedroom  will  have  hot 
and  cold  water,  a  modernly  equipped  closet,  and  a  sunny  exposure. 

The  dining-rooms  in  the  Refectory  will  be  kept  small  to  correspond 
to  the  dormitory  units. 

"The  scope  of  instruction  is  broadly  conceived,  to  include  the  human- 
ities, sciences,  and  arts  which  embody  the  significant  experiences,  organ- 
ized knowledge,  and  higher  activities  of  life.  The  program  of  studies  of 
every  student  aims  to  bring  that  student  into  vital  relation  with  this 
material;  it  includes  as  a  fixed  requirement  the  foundations  of  universal 
elements  in  a  liberal  education;  the  serious  and  progressive  study  of  some 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  in  a  related  group;  the  incidental  elective 
studies  that  give  variety  and  richness  to  the  intellectual  life.  In  incor- 
porating in  its  scheme  of  instruction  at  the  outset  many  branches  of 
technical  training,  Connecticut  College  prepares  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  technical  schools  it  will  seek  to  provide  for  the  professional 
training  of  women,  in  the  fields  of  education,  applied  science,  commerce, 
and  the  arts."* 

*  From  the  Preliminary  Announcement  of  the  College. 


CONCERNING  METHODS  OF  ENTRANCE  TO 

COLLEGE 

Mary  Eastman 
Registrar  of  Smith  College 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  experience  of  the  admission  of  a 
new  class  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  an  excellent  time  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  of  the  question  of  entrance,  to  see  if  any  new  light  has  come  to  us 
who  have  been  endeavoring  through  fasting  and  prayer  to  discover  which 
candidates  are  fit  for  college  work  and  which  need  further  preparation. 

Each  fall  one  approaches  one's  task  with  greater  humility.  Each 
year  any  system  of  entrance  by  examination  or  certificate  seems  to  show 
its  futility  in  giving  infallible  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  pupil.  Both 
systems  have  their  merits.  On  successive  Septembers  a  long  line  of 
students  enters,  bearing  the  guarantee  of  principals  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  college  work.  A  shorter  line  has  demonstrated  fit- 
ness by  examination  papers.  Many  have  taken  some  examinations, 
while  a  certificate  bears  witness  to  their  satisfactory  work  in  part  of  the 
subjects.  Miss  Sebring  is  right  in  saying  that  entrance  by  certificate 
only  is  unsatisfactory.  Examinations  must  be  taken  by  students  who 
do  not  gain  a  sufficiently  high  grade  for  certification,  or  by  students  from 
schools  that  do  not  hold  the  certificate  right.  Where  a  college  main- 
tains a  preparatory  department  students  may  be  admitted  by  certificate 
simply,  and  the  standard  maintained  by  placing  in  the  preparatory 
classes  students  not  prepared  for  college  work.  This  is  done  in  many 
colleges  in  the  Middle  West,  where  an  academy  is  maintained  in  close 
connection  with  the  college.  Where  no  academy  is  connected  with  the 
college,  examinations  must  form  an  important  part  of  the  certificate 
system. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  numbers  admitted  to  Smith  under  the 
different  systems  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

_  Certificate  and  _ 

Year  Certificate  „  Examination 

Examination 

I903 63 2IO 22 

1904 131 l82 35 

1905 J33 2°3 44 

1906 205 194 51 

1907 190 186 44 

1908 210 203 39 

1909 218 210 52 

1910 201 183 34 

1911 172 I76 31 

1912 233 183 29 

1913 247 187 20 

1914 280 210 20 
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As  I  study  the  table  I  note  that  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  caused  the  number  of  full  certificates 
to  increase,  as  we  had  heretofore  granted  the  right  of  certification  by 
subjects,  not  by  schools.  The  numbers  were  not  far  from  equal,  however, 
until  the  recent  vote  to  accept  certificates  from  schools  approved  by 
the  North  Central  Association,  when  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  full  certificates. 

The  table  shows,  however,  that  examinations  have  always  formed  an 
important  feature  in  our  certificate  system. 

An  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  certificate  system  on  the  ground 
that  the  right  may  be  easily  gained  and  can  be  abused  without  detection. 
It  is  probably  not  difficult  for  a  well  equipped  school,  with  high  stand- 
ards, to  gain  this  right.  This  would  naturally  be  the  case,  as  such  schools 
belong  on  the  list.  Principals  of  smaller,  poorer  schools  will  not  agree 
with  Miss  Sebring  in  this  respect,  however.  Each  department  is  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  various  examiners,  papers  and  note  books  are 
often  demanded,  so  that  the  actual  work  of  the  students,  with  corrections 
made  by  the  teachers,  may  be  seen.  A  school  capable  of  making  a  re- 
markable showing  upon  paper  may  gain  the  certificate  privilege,  when 
the  courses  are  not  so  good  as  represented,  but  when  the  pupil  comes 
her  work  is  tested  in  all  the  major  branches,  so  that  weak  preparation 
may  easily  be  detected.  The  requirement  that  subjects  offered  by  cer- 
tificate must  be  continued  in  college  may  make  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year  more  circumscribed,  but  it  tends  to  insure  good  preparation. 
It  is  many  years  now  since  any  teacher  has  replied  to  my  notification 
of  a  student's  poor  work  with  the  statement  that  the  certificate  was  given 
on  condition  that  the  subject  should  not  be  taken  in  college.  In  spite 
of  precautions,  however,  inaccuracies  occur  in  making  out  certificates,  as 
the  summer  correspondence  abundantly  testifies.  This  is  of  course  a 
discouraging  feature  of  the  case.  But  with  the  continuation  system, 
failure  to  cover  any  appreciable  amount  of  work  would  soon  be  detected. 
Such  inaccuracies  have  always  in  my  experience  been  due  to  carelessness 
rather  than  to  an  attempt  at  deception. 

Each  school  determines  its  certificate  grade  by  experience.  The  bet- 
ter schools  maintain  a  standard  much  higher  than  the  passing  mark. 
If  the  passing  mark  is  60,  the  certificate  grade  is  usually  as  high  as  80. 
Some  good  schools  demand  90.  The  standard  is  particularly  high  in 
the  New  England  schools  where  the  loss  of  the  certificate  privilege 
destroys  connection  with  all  the  colleges  in  New  England  and  not  the 
one  college  in  question. 

Yet  even  with  great  care  we  must  admit  that  our  poorest  students,  our 
worst  failures,  are  students  entering  wholly  by  certificate.  They  come 
chiefly  from  schools  just  placed  on  the  list,  whose  principals  have  not 
gauged  exactly  the  standard  of  the  college.  Usually  the  pupils  sent 
later  are  much  better.     If  not,  naturally  the  school  is  taken  from  the  list. 
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The  number  of  such  students  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  full  number 

received  on  certificate  that  it  is  better  to  dispose  of  these  few  failures 

by  the  customary  methods  of  "dropping"  students,  than  to  alter  the 

system  materially.     For  an  examination  of  our  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lists 

of  the  past  three  years  shows  that  students  entering  by  certificate  prove 

to  be  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  entering  by  examination. 

,7  „  Certificate  and  „ 

Year  Certificate  Examination  Examination 

1912 12 5 3 

1913 17 10 10 

I9H 18 II 5 

If  examinations  were  really  a  better  test  than  the  judgment  of  the 
principal,  who  has  had  the  student  under  observation  for  four  years,  it 
would  be  the  logical  thing  to  give  up  certificates  entirely,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  examination  is  not  in  all  respects  a  satisfactory  test.  Nervous- 
ness, illness,  extreme  sensitiveness  to  new  surroundings,  may  prevent  a 
well  prepared  student  from  giving  a  good  account  of  herself. 

I  have  in  mind  a  student  who  failed  so  badly  in  her  examinations 
that  she  was  refused  admission.  She  went  to  the  Capen  School.  After 
a  few  days  Miss  Gill  came  to  me  to  say  that  it  seemed  a  waste  of  time 
for  a  student  who  did  such  excellent  work  to  remain  there  a  year.  She 
was  taken  into  college  on  probation  and  proved  to  be  a  B  student  in  nearly 
all  her  work.  For  some  reason  she  failed  to  react  successfully  upon  the 
stated  questions. 

These  examinations  are  taken  under  conditions  of  excitement,  tense- 
ness, sometimes  of  illness.  The  student  "loses  her  nerve,"  as  she  expresses 
it.  The  frightened  student  does  not  always  know  just  what  sort  of  in- 
formation is  wanted,  nor  does  she  always  really  know  what  she  is  writing. 
Often  a  girl  is  shocked  to  learn  of  her  failure.  She  thinks  she  answered 
every  question  correctly.  When  shown  her  paper  she  is  distressed  to 
see  what  very  bad  mistakes  she  has  made. 

Often  too  a  student  passes  an  examination  when  she  is  really  not 
prepared  to  carry  on  work  which  coordinates  with  that  examination. 
One  student  told  me  she  passed  an  examination  in  three  units  of  German. 
She  went  into  the  class  the  first  day  and  saw  that  she  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  work  so  advanced.  Another  girl  who  had  passed  an  examina- 
tion under  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  three  units  of  French 
went  to  a  preparatory  school  instead  of  entering  college.  Later  I  learned 
that  she  had  wisely  made  this  decision  as  she  had  studied  French  only 
one  year  and  knew  she  could  not  carry  on  college  work  in  the  subject. 
The  examination  system  is  therefore  open  to  criticism  quite  as  much  as 
the  certificate  system.  Yet  we  uphold  its  use  as  in  general  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  the  pupil. 

There  are  three  classes  of  students  taking  entrance  examinations.  First, 
students  from  excellent  preparatory  schools,  whose  principals  believe  in 
the  examination  system  and  do  not  wish  to  use  certificates.     They  train 
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their  pupils  exceedingly  well,  accustom  them  by  frequent  examinations 
to  meet  such  tests  without  excitement  and  in  this  way  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  the  unfortunate  features  of  the  system.  Could  all  pupils  be 
trained  in  such  schools  the  certificate  system  would  probably  be  soon 
abolished.  It  is  certain  that  the  examination  system  is  the  happiest  one 
for  the  principal.  The  responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  pupil  and  the 
college.  Her  work  is  done  when  she  has  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
prepared  her  pupils  for  the  examinations. 

The  second  class  consists  of  students  from  schools  not  on  the  accred- 
ited list.  Some  of  these  students  pass,  while  others  fail.  The  unfor- 
tunate feature  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  student  often  succeeds  in 
her  effort  to  make  good  her  entrance,  but  comes  in  with  entrance  condi- 
tions which  handicap  her  seriously.  She  is  often  very  tired  with  summer 
study.  The  students  from  this  class  are  usually  excellent  later  in  their 
course. 

Students  in  the  third  class  come  from  accredited  schools.  They  have 
not  received  certificates  but  the  teachers  approve  their  examination. 
While  many  of  these  fail,  it  is  not  true  of  all,  but  these  students  are  in  the 
lowest  third  of  the  class  usually.  The  college  strongly  urges  teachers  to 
send  for  examination  all  doubtful  students,  as  we  wish  the  certificate 
system  used  only  for  those  who  have  done  work  of  such  a  quality  that 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  of  their  success  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 
For  this  reason  the  number  of  students  entering  with  a  combination  of 
certificate  and  examination  bears  witness  to  a  conscientious  use  of  the 
certificate  right  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  a  careful  oversight  of 
the  certificates  on  the  part  of  the  college. 

There  are  certain  evils  in  the  examination  system  that  are  well  known, 
but  allusion  should  be  made  to  them  in  passing.  There  is  danger  that 
the  course  be  narrowed  to  the  preparation  for  the  examination.  This  is 
a  charge  brought  against  the  Regents'  system  in  New  York,  and  one  I 
have  heard  concerning  the  examination  system  of  colleges  accepting  no 
certificates.  The  thorough,  scholarly  preparation  leading  to  the  certifi- 
cate may  be  better  than  the  system  of  careful  coaching  to  meet  the  well 
known  peculiarities  of  certain  examiners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  student  who  enters  by  examination  feels  quite 
free  concerning  responsibility  to  her  preparatory  school.  Sometimes  a 
certificated  pupil  is  made  to  bear  too  heavy  a  burden.  Her  failure  will 
affect  her  school  and  make  it  difficult  for  those  planning  to  follow  her  to 
enter. 

There  may  be  curiosity  concerning  the  preparation  of  students  who  are 
not  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  college.  Let  us  examine  our  records 
of  students  dropped  during  the  last  academic  year.  There  were  twenty- 
four.  This  number  does  not  include  those  who  withdrew  by  the  advice 
of  the  faculty.  Of  the  twenty-four,  two  entered  wholly  by  certificate, 
one  entered  wholly  by  examination,  and  twenty-one  entered  partly  by 
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certificate  and  partly  by  examination.  It  is  evident  that  the  weakest 
group  is  that  made  up  of  students  entering  by  certificate  and  examina- 
tion. This  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect  and  what  one  would  desire 
in  the  certificate  system. 

Many  people  favoring  examinations  would  also  admit  the  new  Harvard 
system  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I  think  this  is  what  Miss  Sebring  has 
in  mind  in  advocating  the  abandonment  of  full  certificates.  This  is 
certainly  the  logical  forward  step  for  Harvard  to  take,  or  any  college  ad- 
mitting wholly  by  examination,  and  the  result  is  generally  considered 
satisfactory.  It  is  learned  that  a  test  of  the  major  subjects  is  quite  as 
good  as  of  a  large  number,  where  ability  to  cram  is  proven  quite  as  much 
as  ability  to  do  college  work.  The  statement  of  the  principal  is  very 
important  in  this  system.  But  for  a  college  that  has  built  up  a  large 
student  body  on  the  certificate  system,  it  would  seem  a  backward  step 
to  discredit  full  certificates.  Some  test  of  these  certificates  is  certainly 
necessary.  At  Smith  College  we  provide  such  a  test  in  the  continuation 
system.  A  student  may  gain  more  freedom  of  election  by  passing  exami- 
nations, but  unless  she  does  this  she  must  continue  all  her  major  subjects. 
The  differences  are  therefore  those  of  time  and  method.  The  statement 
of  the  principal  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  At  Harvard  the  test  is 
given  before  entrance.  At  Smith  the  test  is  given  after  entrance.  At 
Harvard  the  test  consists  in  answering  stated  questionsduring  two  or  three- 
hour  periods.  In  Smith  the  work  is  tested  by  a  year  of  actual  study  in 
the  department.  Were  the  certificate  system  greatly  abused,  still  the 
college  has  the  redress  of  dropping  the  student  and  dropping  the  school 
from  the  list  of  accredited  schools.  It  may  be  that  a  college  accepting 
certificates  has  more  students  barely  passing  than  a  college  requiring 
examinations.  Such  students  are  reached  sooner  or  later  by  our  new 
system  of  deficiencies. 

This  may  be  roughly  stated  in  this  way,  that  unless  a  student  can  gain 
a  grade  of  C  in  half  her  hours  in  the  two  lower  classes  she  may  not  con- 
tinue her  college  work.  The  requirement  is  higher  in  the  two  upper 
classes.  The  unfit  are  sooner  or  later  discovered.  The  earlier  this  dis- 
covery is  made  the  more  likely  the  girl  is  to  strengthen  her  preparation 
and  save  her  college  course. 

So  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  pendulum  at  the  present  time  does  not  seem 
to  be  swinging  towards  the  examination  system,  but  towards  the  better 
guarding  of  the  certificate  system.  The  establishment  of  strong  Central 
Boards  that  raise  the  standards  in  their  respective  districts  make  the 
acceptance  of  certificates  more  satisfactory.  The  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  has  standardized  examinations.  The  certificate 
and  examinations  must  go  hand  in  hand  for  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  entrance. 


THE  NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Alice  Tullis  Lord  Parsons 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  second  floor  of  College  Hall  has  again 
undergone  transformation  and  in  its  fourth  incarnation  appears  as  the 
new  and  beautiful  Alumnae  Offices.  When  College  Hall  was  built, 
this  corner  room  was  the  art  gallery,  later  the  college  library,  then  number 
9  College  Hall,  known  as  the  German  room,  and  now,  finally,  through 
the  generosity  of  President  Burton  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark,  the  college  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  King,  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  the  beautiful, 
spacious,  and  comfortable  home  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
Alumnae  Quarterly. 

The  large  recitation  room,  number  9,  was  offered  tentatively  last 
winter  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
offer  was  formally  made  in  the  spring  in  a  gracious  letter  from  President 
Burton  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  and  gratefully  and  appreciatively 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Miss  Snow,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Association,  sketched  a  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  big  room  with  its  eeiling  of  double  height, 
into  a  suite  of  two  offices,  a  small  private  office,  a  committee  room,  and 
a  store  closet,  all  with  ceilings  of  usual  height,  the  space  above,  a  loft 
for  storage.  Miss  Martha  H.  Cutler,  of  the  class  of  1897  and  a  successful 
professional  decorator,  generously  offered  to  give  taste,  time,  and  services, 
including  the  advantage  of  her  trade  discounts,  to  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation for  decorating  and  furnishing  the  rooms.  The  original  plan  for 
the  offices  was  further  improved  at  Miss  Cutler's  suggestion,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Clark,  by  the  cutting  of  a  new  window  to  the  west  in  the  general 
secretary's  private  office,  thus  giving  a  second  window  and  greater  space 
to  the  committee  room. 

The  completed  rooms  include  two  offices  equipped  with  the  brown 
office  furniture  already  owned  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  the 
typewriter,  addressograph,  and  filing  cabinets, — the  windows  look  towards 
Seelye  Hall  and  the  library  and  let  in  a  flood  of  western  sunlight;  a 
small  office  for  Miss  Snow,  whose  window  has  the  same  attractive  out- 
look; a  large  store  closet  fitted  with  shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling;  a  com- 
fortable wide  hallway,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  committee  room,  so 
called,  its  two  windows  looking  toward  the  President's  house.  This 
room  is  to  be  more  nearly  the  living  room, — the  headquarters  of  alumnae 
whenever  they  are  in  Northampton.  The  walls  throughout  are  a  soft 
grayish  tan,  the  woodwork  a  mellow  gray-brown,  the  floors  are  all  new 
and  of  hard  wood  and  the  electric  lights  are  numerous,  and  conveniently 
and  attractively  placed  as  planned  by  Miss  Snow  and   Miss  Cutler. 
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The  committee  room  is  delightfully  furnished  with  a  table,  a  desk,  and 
chairs  of  oak,  a  willow  settee,  chair,  and  lamp  all  stained  an  attractive 
silver-tan  to  harmonize  with  the  walls.  The  curtains  are  velour  of  a 
soft  heather  color,  pinkish  purple,  technically  and  professionally  "ama- 
ranth," I  believe,  and  the  chairs  are  cushioned  and  upholstered  in  this 
and  a  beautiful  tapestry  combining  all  the  shades  with  a  touch  of  bright 
green.  This  room  is  not  quite  complete  as  it  is  rugless  and  the  side 
lights  are  unshaded,  while  the  desk  is  not  yet  fitted  as  it  should  be  for 
the  convenience  of  alumnae,  who  will  find  this  room,  it  is  hoped,  the  most 
attractive  one  in  Northampton  in  which  to  write  their  letters,  as  well 
as  to  foregather  at  all  times.  President  Burton  has  planned  a  doorplate, 
which  will  correspond  to  those  of  the  other  college  offices. 

The  loft  above,  to  which  access  is  had  by  the  main  stairway  to  the 
third  floor  and  through  a  recitation  room,  has  a  large  window  and  an 
electric  light  and  is  commodious  enough  to  accommodate  alumnae 
properties,  reunion  costumes  and  equipment  till  Smith  College  shall 
celebrate  her  centennial. 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  make  all  alumnae  feel  that  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  college  body  than  their  possession  of  a  place 
of  their  own  in  the  very  heart  of  their  Alma  Mater.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
express  to  the  President,  the  Trustees,  and  to  all  those  whose  generosity 
and  cooperation  have  contributed  to  the  successful  and  beautiful  achieve- 
ment, the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  all  alumnae,  who  have  already 
used,  and  shall  in  the  future,  use  and  enjoy  the  alumnae  offices  in  Col- 
lege Hall.     Such  consideration  is  a  spur  to  alumnae  loyalty  and  service. 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  PRESS  BOARD 

Hannah  Hastings  White 

Miss  White  was  graduated  in  1914.  During  her  senior  year  she  was  president  of  the 
Press  Board. 

The  best-running  engine  makes  the  least  noise.  In  that  trite  state- 
ment is  a  very  good  explanation  of  the  quiet  efficiency  of  the  Smith 
College  Press  Board.  For  its  purpose  is  to  give  Smith  College  the  right 
kind  of  publicity  and  in  carrying  out  that  purpose  it  wastes  no  effort  on 
publicity  for  itself.  When  it  was  originally  started  about  eleven  years 
ago  the  Press  Board  had  practically  no  formal  organization.  It  was 
simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  students  to  send  good  reports  of  the 
important  college  events  to  a  few  newspapers.  Now  the  Press  Board 
has  a  staff  of  thirty-eight  workers,  each  of  whom  is  especially  fitted  to  do 
one  definite  part  of  its  work;  it  has  a  work-room  in  the  Students'  Building 
where  files  for  the  week's  news,  typewriters,  bulletin  boards,  and  desks 
help  to  systematize  its  news-gathering;  and  it  has  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  who  recognize  it  as  the  author- 
ized transmitter  of  all  college  news  to  the  outside  world. 

But  the  Press  Board  is  still  to  a  remarkable  extent  a  growing  organiza- 
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tion.  It  is  constantly  enlarging  and  adapting  itself  to  meet  new  needs. 
For  instance,  during  the  past  year  the  increasing  difficulty  of  keeping 
track  of  Smith  news  after  it  was  published  led  to  a  subscription  to  a 
clipping  bureau,  which  sends  to  the  Press  Board  every  day  all  the  Smith 
news  which  is  published  in  papers  all  over  the  country.  As  yet  the  clip- 
ping bureau  is  only  an  experiment.  The  Weekly,  the  college  trustees,  and 
the  Press  Board  have  each  contributed  the  necessary  funds  for  one  thou- 
sand clippings.  If  their  value  justifies  the  expense,  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  maintenance  will  undoubtedly  be  raised.  To  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  is  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  clipping  bureau.  It  shows 
the  Smith  students  what  the  Press  Board  is  doing  for  them  and  it  enables 
the  Press  Board  to  trace  any  unauthorized  and  unreliable  news  sources. 

The  question  of  finances  for  the  Press  Board  is  a  problem  which  has 
only  recently  been  solved.  Now  the  Weekly  pays  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  taking  its  news  from  the  Press  Board  files  and 
the  college  trustees  have  voted  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Press  Board.  The  money  that  the  Press  Board  makes  by  newspaper 
reporting  goes  to  the  individual  students  who  write  up  this  news.  The 
rate  is  ten  cents  an  inch  for  all  news  printed.  This  usually  amounts  to 
from  two  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  although  at  commencement  time 
when  the  work  is  much  heavier  a  girl  sometimes  makes  as  much  as  forty 
dollars.  About  one-third  of  the  entire  board  reports  for  newspapers. 
Each  one  is  assigned  to  a  definite  newspaper  after  she  has  proved  her 
ability  by  college  reporting  for  at  least  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  board 
consists  of  these  college  reporters,  chosen  by  competitive  trials  from  the 
entire  student  body.  Last  year  about  one  hundred  and  forty  actually 
competed.  Each  girl  is  assigned  to  one  department  of  college  news,  such 
as  music,  dramatics,  faculty  notes,  athletics,  clubs,  and  so  forth.  Each 
department  has  its  head  and  she  assigns  the  write-ups  to  each  girl  under 
her.  These  write-ups  are  posted  on  the  files  immediately.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  and  of  her  two  news  editors  to  see  that 
all  these  reports  are  written  correctly  and  posted  on  the  files  promptly. 
Then  the  special  news  reporters  take  from  the  files  whatever  will  be  of 
interest  to  their  newspapers  and  write  up  the  report  of  the  day's  news. 
Each  member  of  the  faculty  is  visited  once  a  week  for  news  and  the 
president  and  the  dean  daily. 

At  present  about  twenty  newspapers  take  Smith  news  regularly.  But 
the  Press  Board  is  constantly  trying  to  increase  this  number  and  would 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  any  alumnae  organization  in  securing  more 
newspapers. 

In  all  phases  of  its  work  the  Press  Board  is  on  the  look  out  for  improve- 
ment. In  that  attitude  is  the  explanation  of  its  growing  usefulness  to 
the  college.  For  the  Press  Board  is  the  link  between  the  actual  college 
world  and  the  outside  world  which  has  any  interest  in  Smith  College. 
Upon  its  efficiency  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  what  the  public  thinks 
of  Smith. 


DIFFERENTIATION  OF  COLLEGE  WORK  FOR  MEN 

AND  WOMEN 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton 

Mrs.  Norton  was  graduated  in  1882.  She  was  a  student  at  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Household  Arts  in  1895,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from 
tSgS-??)  and  later  at  Chicago  University.  Since  1904  she  has  been  connected  with 
the  University  and  was  assistant  professor  of  household  administration  from  1904  until 
this  year  when  she  left  the  university  to  become  County  Dietitian  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  education  of  the  girl 
reminds  one  by  contrast  of  two  of  the  papers  read  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Burton  in  which  it  was  urged  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
the  education  of  women  should  cease  to  follow  that  of  men  and  the  plea 
was  made  that  it  should  be  developed  along  "womanly"  lines.  I  sup- 
pose that  as  a  teacher  of  home  economics  I  ought  to  rejoice  when  such 
views  are  expressed,  even  though  their  force  is  lessened  by  the  statement 
that  "if  a  girl  wished  an  education  like  a  boy's  she  should  go  to  one  of 
the  western  co-educational  colleges,"  the  speaker  apparently  remaining 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  these  co-educational  colleges  are  the  very 
ones  where  home  economics  is  taught  and  even  credited  for  the  A.  B. 
degree.  Yet  I  found  myself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  finds  his  cause 
injured  by  its  seeming  friends.  Both  of  these  papers  and  the  article  in 
the  Atlantic  hold  such  a  narrow  view  not  only  of  the  subject  matter  but 
of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  home  economics  that  their  expression  of  opin- 
ion carries  little  weight.  At  this  I  cannot  wonder,  though,  when  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  noted  psychologists  of  the  country,  in  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly,  groups  together  as  college  subjects  home  economics 
and  stenography. 

Without  stopping  to  explain  the  way  in  which  a  subject  that  is  based 
upon  sociology  and  science  and  that  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
science  for  its  understanding  differs  from  one  where  the  primary  requisite 
is  skill,  we  may  readily  see  that  the  grouping  of  subjects  of  various  edu- 
cational value  under  the  head  of  vocational  training  and  then  arguing 
for  or  against  them  is  not  illuminating. 

We  must  define  our  terms.  Does  vocational  education  mean  simply 
training  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  does  it  mean  a  training  that  not  only 
will  better  qualify  one  for  the  work  one  is  to  do,  but  will  broaden  and 
interpret  that  work?  Upon  the  meaning  depends  largely  the  answer 
to  the  question.  Is  there  not  too  another  question  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  college  work  for  men  and  women  somewhat  apart  from 
this  one  of  vocational  training?  If  we  assume,  as  many  of  us  still  do, 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college  training  is  not  to  fit  one  to  earn 
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a  living,  but  to  develop  character,  to  give  intellectual  grasp,  to  increase 
efficiency  in  whatever  one  undertakes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fit  one  to 
live,  does  this  mean  that  the  way  to  attain  these  ends  is  precisely  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  boy  and  the  girl?  If  the  means  are  to  differ,  in 
what  way  shall  this  be  done?  To  my  mind  the  question  is  not  chiefly 
one  of  the  future  occupation  of  the  woman,  but  of  her  whole  relation  to 
life.  If  Greek  will  give  her  an  insight  into  language  through  the  study 
of  the  most  perfect  language  that  has  ever  been  developed,  if  higher 
mathematics  will  give  her  the  power  to  master  intricate  problems,  if 
history  and  literature  will  give  her  an  understanding  of  present-day 
problems  through  comparison  with  those  of  other  times  and  nations, 
are  not  these  subjects  fitting  her  for  life  just  as  markedly  as  they  would 
fit  the  man  for  his  duties?  Yet  after  all  the  fact  remains  that  to  many 
women  as  well  as  men  Greek  is  not  a  revelation,  but  simply  a  task;  higher 
mathematics  fails  to  gain  the  interest  by  which  it  alone  might  accomplish 
its  purpose;  and  even  history  and  science  seem  unrelated  to  everyday 
affairs.  Ought  not  the  education  of  to-day  to  be  so  planned  that  the 
student  may  see  the  practical  value  of  it — not  practical  necessarily  in 
the  sense  of  fitting  for  occupation,  but  practical  in  the  sense  of  revealing 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  modern  life  to  the  student.  If  this  is  true, 
may  we  take  this  as  a  principle  to  guide  in  whatever  differentiation  there 
should  be  between  men's  and  women's  courses?  Personally  I  believe  that 
the  subjects  that  are  offered  in  the  man's  college  should  be  offered  in 
the  woman's  college.  If  many  of  them  are  elective,  the  student  herself 
will  determine  the  differentiation.  But  in  both  men's  and  women's 
colleges  there  should  be  definite  application  of  science  and  of  other  sub- 
jects in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  give  reality  and  the  greatest  value  to 
these  subjects,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  applications  would 
naturally  be  somewhat  different  for  women  and  for  men. 

Without  question  the  college  education  of  the  past  has  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  students,  while  to  others  it  has  offered  opportunities 
for  the  greatest  development  and  has  given  an  insight  and  a  broad  point 
of  view  that  have  been  invaluable  in  meeting  the  situations  that  present 
themselves  in  everyday  life. 

In  studying  children  of  the  elementary  school  one  realizes  in  a  most 
marked  way  the  difference  between  two  definite  types.  To  one  class 
there  is  no  need  of  the  introduction  of  the  motive  for  giving  interest  to 
work.  The  problem  itself  presents  its  own  motive.  Work  becomes 
play.  It  is  like  the  solving  of  a  puzzle  done  for  fun.  To  the  other  type 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  a  problem  presented.  Has  its  solution  any 
value?  What  is  its  use?  If  it  has  any  relation  to  life  or  to  things  that 
are  to  be  done,  if  it  really  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  day's  work,  the  child 
is  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  conquer  what  would  otherwise  be  insup- 
erable difficulties.  It  is  not  that  the  interest  takes  away  the  difficulties, 
but  that  it  gives  the  inspiration  and  power  to  conquer  them.     Only 
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when  knowledge  is  applied  can  this  type  of  child  be  held  in  school.  When 
the  child  has  developed  to  college  age,  are  not  these  typical  character- 
istics, though  modified,  still  present?  To  one  girl  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  in  itself  a  delightful  and  absorbing  occupation.  Through 
her  study  she  gains  the  inspiration,  the  outlook,  the  power,  that  are  the 
elements  of  true  culture  and  true  success.  To  another  girl  it  is  essential, 
if  she  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  her  time  and  opportunity,  that  she  should 
see  the  definite,  practical,  concrete  use  that  may  be  made  of  her  work. 
In  other  words,  one  girl  may  have  a  scientific  interest  in  botany  that  will 
lead  her  to  get  everything  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  that  sub- 
ject. Another  girl  must  gain  her  interest  in  botany  through  seeing  first 
its  application  to  horticulture.  To  one  girl  color  and  form  and  rhythm 
make  such  an  appeal  that  art  for  art's  sake  has  its  full  place  in  her  devel- 
opment. Another  girl  must  gain  her  culture  from  the  study  of  art 
through  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  a  room  or  through  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  her  own  dress.  Has  the  woman  of  the  first  type  any 
right  to  say  that  all  knowledge,  all  college  training,  must  be  given  simply 
in  the  way  that  appeals  to  her?  Why  not,  without  taking  away  her 
opportunities,  offer  also  the  opportunities  that  appeal  to  the  other  type? 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  finds  such  a  "constant  repetition  of  inquiry 
from  young  women  in  regard  to  college  courses  and  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  vocational  in  character"  that  it  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
college  graduates  asking  each  one  to  look  back  and  see  how  she  would 
modify  her  own  college  course  could  she  do  so. 

We  need  to  remember  that  "learning  may  be  useful  without  losing 
its  educational  value."  We  need  too  to  remember  that  the  useful  does 
not  necessarily  mean  only  what  will  help  us  to  earn  our  living;  though 
after  all  is  it  really  any  worse  to  learn  in  college  to  earn  our  living  as  a 
dietitian  than  as  a  teacher?  Dr.  Balliet  once  expressed  the  attitude 
of  the  college  toward  the  past  and  the  present  in  the  following  way: 

Some  day — several  thousand  years  to  come — when  spectacled  profes- 
sors shall  study  "American  antiquities,"  all  these  "common"  "practical" 
processes  of  making  shoes  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
ways  of  cooking  meals,  manufacturing  clothes,  et  cetera,  will  become 
"cultural"  subjects  on  which  learned  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  and 
which  will  be  accepted  as  proper  subjects  for  theses  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  A  professor  of  Greek  to-day  would  feel  very  sensi- 
tive about  his  ignorance  on  the  details  of  dress,  the  way  sandals  were 
made,  et  cetera,  in  Greece  2000  years  ago,  but  he  rather  prides  himself 
on  his  utter  ignorance  as  to  how  shoes  are  made  in  a  Boston  factory. 
He  must  know  all  about  the  preparation  and  use  of  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment used  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  but  to  know  how  the  paper 
he  writes  on  is  made  at  Holyoke  is  something  it  is  good  form  for  a  profes- 
sor to  be  ignorant  of.  Somehow,  according  to  college  .standards,  knowl- 
edge must  have  a  certain  age  before  it  becomes  "cultural."  When  it  is 
so  far  behind  the  times  that  it  ceases  to  be  practical,  then  it  becomes 
cultural. 
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Whatever  we  think  of  vocational  courses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  is  it  not  true  that  one  phase  of  life  is  common  to  us  all?  We  are 
all  consumers  of  material.  Whether  the  college  should  train  the  girl 
to  produce  may  be  an  open  question.  The  time  seems  to  me  to  have 
gone  by  when  the  training  of  the  consumer  may  be  neglected.  "The 
wise  consumer  has  in  mind  not  only  his  own  advantage,  but  the  welfare 
of  those  who  make,  transport,  and  care  for  the  commodities  which  he 
uses.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  responsible  not  only  for  the  happiness 
and  well-being,  but  also  for  the  continued  efficiency  and  social  usefulness 
of  the  producer.  He  hopes  that  by  his  own  use  of  wealth  he  may  so 
direct  human  energy  as  to  educate  the  worker  and  to  increase  the  world's 
resources." 

Whether  women  are  to  take  the  active  part  in  political  life  that  would 
be  expressed  by  the  power  to  vote,  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  active  in  certain  phases  of  public  life.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  "Madam,  who  keeps  your  house?"  points  too  definitely 
toward  the  health  department,  toward  the  water  supply,  toward  the 
inspection  of  food  supplies,  toward  the  many  public  activities,  for  these 
longer  to  be  neglected.  No  one  can  keep  her  house  to-day  apart  from 
the  general  housekeeping  of  the  community.  The  power  to  understand 
present-day  conditions,  the  power  to  adjust  one's  self  to  these  conditions, 
the  power  to  utilize  all  that  science  and  industry  offer  us  to-day  is  true 
culture.  After  all,  the  Greek  training  was  to  fit  the  young  man  to  take 
part  in  the  life  of  that  day.  The  greatest  service  that  the  Middle  Ages 
could  render  was  the  conservation  of  learning,  and  the  training  of  the 
young  man  was  fitted  to  equip  him  for  that  result.  The  need  of  to-day 
is  the  power  to  adjust  ourselves  to  modern  industrialism  and  its  conditions, 
to  use  the  history  of  the  past  in  making  a  better  present,  to  develop 
social  righteousness  in  each  individual.  Literature,  art,  language, 
mathematics,  for  those  to  whom  they  make  their  appeal,  are  as  true 
sources  as  ever  of  genuine  culture,  but  the  big  and  growing  class  who 
seem  not  able  to  utilize  these  or  to  be  interested  in  them,  unless  they  see 
definitely  their  relation  to  present  needs  and  demands,  should  also  have 
their  opportunity.  And  if,  perchance,  someone  in  studying  public  health 
as  a  part  of  her  sociology  or  biology  might  find  herself  beginning  her 
preparation  for  public  health  officer,  I  for  one  cannot  see  that  the  value 
of  her  course  would  be  lessened.  It  is,  after  all,  only  when  the  desire  to 
earn  a  dollar  so  dominates  and  so  modifies  study  that  simply  skill  is 
sought,  while  knowledge  is  limited  and  outlook  is  narrowed,  that  we 
need  fear  lest  culture  have  no  part  in  education. 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  OCTOBER,  1914 

Alice  N.  Waite 

Miss  Waite  is  the  dean  of  Wellesley  and  a  graduate  of  Smith  in  the  class  of  1886.  She 
has  very  gladly  written  the  following  brief  article  concerning  Wellesley's  progress  in  her 
campaign  in  response  to  the  offer  of  the  Quarterly  to  set  the  needs  of  our  sister  college 
before  the  Smith  alumnae  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  might  prove  not  only  our 
appreciation  of  her  great  problem  but  also  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  her  in  her  effort 
to  complete  the  fund  on  the  date  stated. 

Smith  College  has  shown  such  ready  sympathy  in  the  disaster  that 
befell  Wellesley  C  ollege  in  the  fire  of  last  March  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  interested  to  hear  of  the  progress  Wellesley  has  made  in  her  campaign 
to  secure  the  $2,000,000  for  salary  endowment  and  for  the  restoration  of 
buildings. 

The  time  set  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  pledges  is  January  1,  1915,  and 
as  the  time  grows  short,  and  we  consider  the  $550,000  yet  to  be  raised, 
we  are  sometimes  apprehensive.  However,  the  gifts  have  come  in 
wonderfully,  small  and  large.  The  largest  gift  will  begin  to  take  material 
form  this  month,  October,  when  the  $250,000  given  by  an  unknown  friend 
of  the  College  for  the  largest  building  on  College  Hall  hill  takes  shape 
before  our  eyes.  This  hill,  with  the  outlook  over  lake,  and  woods,  and 
campus,  is  the  most  commanding  site  on  the  grounds,  and  very  dear  to 
all  alumnae,  and  here,  eventually,  will  be  housed  four  hundred  students. 
This  first  building,  the  largest  of  the  group,  will  have  accommodations  for 
two  hundred,  faculty  and  students,  but  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
in  the  old  building,  and  even  then  we  were  thinking  of  new  dormitories 
as  an  absolute  necessity  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
village  of  Wellesley;  so  that  this  new  building  will  hardly  replace  what 
we  had  in  dormitory  room,  and  will  not  replace  in  any  measure  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  that  we  lost  with  old  College  Hall.  Meanwhile 
we  are  moderately  thankful  for  the  long,  low  building  in  which  we  carry 
on  all  our  office  and  class  work,  with  some  crowding,  a  scant  sufficiency 
of  air,  and  that  rather  over-heated  when  the  sun  beats  down  on  our  flat 
roof.  Then  we  look  over  to  the  great  meadow  where  our  new  academic 
center  is  to  be,  and  pray  for  the  time  to  come  quickly  when  we  can  work 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  This  great  meadow  opposite  the 
chapel  and  library,  will  be  the  new  academic  center.  Here  our  students 
and  faculty  will  be  closely  associated,  not  only  in  lecture  halls  and  labora- 
tories, but  in  their  rooms  for  rest  and  for  recreation ;  and  when  the  stu- 
dents' parlor  takes  on  reality,  it  is  here  that  we  hope  to  see  the  $5,000, 
so  generously  given  by  our  sister  colleges,  spent  in  the  adorning  of  that 
center  of  student  life. 

Wellesley  College  sends  its  most  sincere  thanks  to  Smith  College  for 
all  its  help  and  interest,  and  begs  that  if  Smith  College  sees  any  millions 
going  astray  it  will  kindly  direct  them  to  us,  into  an  appreciative  haven. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


GOWN-DESIGNING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Beatrice  Conant 

Miss  Conant  was  graduated  in  1908.  She  studied  French  and  drawing  in  Paris  for  a 
year  from  August  1911  to  August  1912,  and  now  has  an  interest  in  a  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment in  Boston. 

In  Paris  one  sees  on  the  news-stands  a  white  covered  journal  inscribed 
"Gazette  des  Bon  Ton, — Art — Modes — Frivolites,  Lucien  Vogel — Direc- 
teur, "  and  on  fingering  its  pages  one  finds  the  most  fascinating  fashion 
plates — each  a  work  of  art;  each  worthy  of  being  framed.  I  remember  in 
the  first  magazine  I  discovered,  was  a  sketch  that  particularly  took  my 
fancy.  It  was  of  a  smart  Parisian  standing  in  the  door-way  of  a  brightly 
lighted  shop  while  the  chasseur,  in  dull  red  uniform  and  with  a  bright  red 
umbrella,  called  her  carriage.  In  color  and  composition  the  picture  was 
a  gem,  and  it  merely  advertised  a  tailored  frock  from  Cheruit,  a  well- 
known  French  dressmaker.  I  marvelled  at  the  skill  displayed  until  I 
found  that  the  said  "Lucien  Vogel — Directeur"  had  at  his  command  a 
group  of  young  artists  of  great  promise  such  as  Jean  Besnard,  Pierre 
Brissaud,  George  Lepape,  and  Roger  Boutet-de-Monvel,  all  well-known 
to  frequenters  of  the  Salon.  It  seems  that  one  large  dressmaking  house 
was  assigned  to  each  and  that  he  sketched  a  gown  a  month  from  Paquin 
or  Worth  or  Redfern  as  the  case  might  be. 

All  this  seems  most  significant  as  one  of  many  instances  of  the  growing 
interest  that  people  of  marked  artistic  ability  are  taking  in  what  women 
wear  and  should  wear.  To-day  as  much  genius  is  needed  to  create  a  beau- 
tiful gown  as  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture.  Each  may  be  a  masterpiece 
in  its  separate  sphere.  Gown -designing  now  ranks  as  an  art.  And  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  this  seeking  to  produce,  or  in  many  cases  merely  to 
possess,  perfection  in  clothes  is  only  one  phase  of  a  widespread  search  for 
beauty  in  daily  surroundings. 

Granted  then  that  gown-designing  has  become  an  art — an  art  imbued 
with  limitless  fascination!  Moreover  everyone  will  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  never  has  such  a  wealth  of  sheer  laces  and  finely  wrought  stuffs  been 
ours.  Then  it  follows  that  never  before  were  there  such  interesting  pos- 
sibilities in  the  realm  of  gowns,  and  when  the  puzzling  question  of  choos- 
ing a  profession  arises,  dress-designing  stands  well  up  in  the  ranks  of 
absorbing  occupations  open  to  women.  After  all  is  it  not  a  most  delight- 
fully feminine  career? 

However  in  choosing  this  profession  as  in  deciding  upon  any  other,  a 
real  love  of  the  work  is  the  prime  factor. 

For  practical  preparation  one  needs  training  in  cutting,  fitting,  and 
sewing  as  gained  through  a  course  in  some  good  trade-school,  and  as  the 
next  step,  an  apprenticeship  in  some  dressmaker's  work-room. 
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So  much  for  the  training  of  the  hands,  but  the  imperative  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  design — to  create — gowns.  One's  measure  of  success  in  this 
profession  will  be  great  or  small  according  to  this  ability.  Every  possi- 
ble effort  should  be  made,  therefore,  to  develop  the  artistic  sense. 
A  study  of  all  things  beautiful  is  the  best  inspiration  one  can  have.  Then 
as  more  definite  preparation,  I  should  advise  all  possible  drill  in  drawing 
to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  and  to  develop  a  feeling  for  good  lines, 
and  also  courses  in  painting  to  quicken  a  sense  for  color.  A  lovely  waist 
may  be  ruined  because  one  sleeve  is  an  inch  longer  than  the  other;  an 
otherwise  charming  gown  may  be  made  ugly  because  of  a  wrong  note  of 
color. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  history  of  dress  is  very  profit- 
able. We  find  that  the  French  designers  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
to  gain  their  inspiration.  Sometimes  they  hit  upon  ancient  Greece  and 
we  all  wear  Greek  draperies;  again  they  discover  the  modern  land  of  the 
cherry-blossoms,  and  behold  us  clad  in  kimono  sleeves  and  the  straight 
kimono  neck  band!  It  is  the  same  with  hats.  Last  spring  a  milliner 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  remembered  Watteau  and  Watteau  hats  became 
the  rage  from  Paris  to  San  Francisco. 

Enough  as  regards  preparation;  now  for  the  execution!  And  yet  let 
us  pause  a  moment  to  see  how  we  gown-designers  get  ready  for  work 
each  season. 

Paris  is  the  Mecca  of  all  dressmakers,  and  even  in  this  year  of  European 
strife,  it  was  from  Paris  that  the  models  came  which  have  decreed  the 
fall  styles.  A  trip  to  this  city  to  see  and  buy  "le  dernier  cri"  in  dresses 
and  raw  materials  is  followed  by  a  stop  in  New  York  for  less  important 
buying.  Then,  our  models  and  our  goods  purchased,  and  our  heads  full 
of  ideas  about  the  new  long  sleeves  and  the  new  circular  skirts,  we  are 
ready  to  begin  dressmaking  on  our  own  account. 

In  this  gown-making  there  are  always  three  things  to  consider,  first, 
the  materials  we  are  to  use,  second,  the  occasions  for  which  the  gown  is 
to  be  worn,  and  third, — that  thing  of  paramount  importance— the  person 
who  is  to  wear  the  dress.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  element — in  the  per- 
sonal equation,  in  other  words — that  the  great  charm  of  our  work  lies,  for 
it  makes  each  order  a  puzzle  full  of  never  failing  interest.  If  our  lady 
be  dark,  a  wrap  of  American  beauty  velvet  may  become  her;  if  she  be 
fair,  a  dinner  gown  of  sapphire  blue  or  of  black  may  bring  out  the  lights 
in  her  hair;  if  she  be  tall,  she  can  wear  ruffles;  if  she  be  stout,  straight, 
long  lines  must  give  her  height.  Thus  each  different  person,  and  each 
different  gown  for  each  different  person  is  a  new  problem. 

There  has  been  a  growing  enthusiasm  over  having  American  fashions 
for  American  women.  To  many  this  means  an  entire  emancipation  from 
the  dictates  of  the  Parisian  couturilres.  To  me  it  means  nothing  so 
far-reaching  for  I  feel  that  our  clever  French  sisters  will  always  decree 
the  fashionable  silhouette,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  them  this  tribute  to 
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their  remarkable  skill.  However,  one  who  watches  the  styles  in  France 
from  year  to  year  realizes  that  we  do  always  have  American  fashions. 
There  are  hundreds  of  models  launched  by  les  grandes  maisons  of  Paris 
which  "do  not  take"  in  America,  even  though  they  may  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  French  capital ;  for  we  pick  and  choose  from  the  proces- 
sion of  gowns  displayed  before  us  those  best  suited  to  our  fancy  and  our 
needs.  Then  from  these  models  the  fertile  minds  of  our  makers  evolve 
new  and  delightful  things.  I  feel  that  it  will  always  be  so, — that  Paris, 
after  her  dark  hours  of  war  are  over,  will  again  guide  us  in  the  general  lines 
of  dress — but  I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  our  countrymen  will  exer- 
cise more  and  more  individuality  in  creating  for  Americans  typically 
American  clothes. 

VIA   DOLOROSA 

HlLDEGARDE    HOYT 

Child  I  have  borne  with  travail, 
Fruit  of  my  love  and  pain, 
Gone — like  a  beast  to  the  shambles 
For  a  nation's  greed  of  gain! 

Gone — whom  my  poor  lips  struggled 
To  teach  that  love  was  all — 
To  make  other  women  childless, 
At  an  iron  monarch's  call! 

Marching — marching — marching — 
And  the  road  they  tread  is  one, 
From  the  frozen  steppes  of  the  Tartar, 
From  the  land  of  the  torrid  sun, 
For  the  bounds  of  the  World  are  broken 
And  the  jungle-beasts  sweep  on. 

Oh  God,  the  blood  and  horror 
Where  the  rocking  armies  meet — 
Fiends  of  Hell — our  children — 
Who  made  the  dead  days  sweet. 
Oh  God,  my  little  son! 

Marching — marching — marching — 
One  is  the  road  they  tread, — 
On  the  bleeding  hearts  of  mothers 
That  break  for  the  nameless  dead. 


MONTESSORI  AND  THE  THREE -YEAR- OLD 

Ruth  H.  French 

Miss  French,  who  was  graduated  in  1902,  spent  six  months  during  1913  in  Italy.  She 
visited  all  but  one  of  the  Montessori  schools  in  Rome,  some  of  them  more  than  once. 
She  talked  with  mothers  who  had  children  in  the  schools  and  with  many  of  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's  American  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  with  a  number  of  Italian  observers.  She 
has  also  heard  Dr.  Montessori  lecture  in  this  country.  The  following  article  has  been 
written  in  answer  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  adaptability  of  Montessori 
methods  to  the  American  three-year-old. 

We  may  read  magazines  in  a  haphazard  fashion  but  we  have  not  escaped 
knowing  somewhat  of  Dr.  Montessori  and  the  educational  ripples  stirred 
by  the  eager  advocates  of  her  ideas.  If  we  live  with  ears,  eyes,  and  heart 
at  all  open,  we  cannot  escape  knowing  rather  well  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  normal  three-year-olds,  whether  boys  or  girls.  Who  really 
knows  to  a  safe  certainty  whether  it  is  well  to  connect  these  two  morsels 
of  knowledge, — the  Montessori  ideas  to  the  three-year-olds? 

Tribute  is  due  Dr.  Montessori  for  first  giving  Roman  children  care 
and  instruction.  In  a  country  where  nothing  has  been  done  for  little 
tots,  where  children  are  regarded  as  midget  grown-ups,  where  there  are 
no  mothers  beset  with  anxiety  over  children's  welfare,  where  no  kinder- 
gartens exist,  Dr.  Montessori's  interest  in  awakening  Italian  children 
stands  out  as  a  notable  event,  despite  the  fact  that  Italy  has  not  as  yet 
adopted  her  ideas  and  that  Rome  alone  furnishes  a  few  schools  founded 
on  her  system. 

A  visitor  in  these  Roman  schools,  untouched  by  the  compelling  magic 
of  Dr.  Montessori's  personality,  is  conscious  of  ideas  in  embryo  which 
must  wait  for  time  and  light  for  full  development.  The  Italian  children 
are  happy  naturally,  even  under  dismal  conditions;  so  are  most  three- 
year-olds,  if  parents  will  allow  it.  Italian  children  are  not  used  to  many 
toys  or  games,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  much  caressing  and  little  atten- 
tion from  their  elders.  Why  is  there  any  surprise  in  finding  happy,  con- 
tented, and  more  or  less  absorbed  children  in  a  Montessori  school  in 
Rome?  Our  kindergartens  are  full  of  exactly  the  same  sight,  with  the 
added  joy  of  quiet  and  ordered  activities,  while  the  Roman  schools  are 
often  little  bedlams,  even  with  the  approved  "Silenzio"  written  repeat- 
edly on  the  blackboard  by  the  director.  Many  ways  and  customs  that 
are  Italian  are  translated  by  over-zealous  American  advocates  into  the 
benefits  and  glory  of  Dr.  Montessori's  methods.  For  instance,  take  the 
pretty  custom  of  greeting  visitors  with  the  warm  hand  clasp,  credited  to 
Montessori-guided  children.  It  is  instinctive  to  an  Italian.  Hand 
shakings  and  lavish  greetings  are  ever  visible  upon  the  Italian  landscape. 
Will  our  children  acquire  this  cordiality  from  the  Montessorians  in  our 
reserved  country? 
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To  the  unprejudiced  observer  the  Italian  children  in  their  "Casa  dei 
Bambini"  seem  no  whit  brighter,  happier,  or  more  wholesome  than  ours. 
Their  spasmodic  amusements  are  disorderly  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  accus- 
tomed to  uniform  activities. 

One  accomplishment  is  noticeable  in  all  the  schools.  The  older  chil- 
dren write  more  easily  and  perfectly  than  American  children  of  the 
same  age.  Dr.  Montessori  has  built  up  a  facile  writing  method 
that  is  suggestive  and  worthy  of  adoption.  This  stands  out  preeminently 
as  a  tangible  contribution  to  the  educational  world. 

Remembering  that  Dr.  Montessori  has  applied  methods  and  apparatus 
for  defective  children  to  normal  children,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
for  a  child  slightly  backward  or  distinctly  odd  and  slow  in  development, 
her  system  will  work  splendidly.  Whereas  heretofore  we  have  not  paid 
attention  to  the  helps  for  sub-normal  children — unless  we  possessed  a 
child  markedly  below  the  normal — Dr.  Montessori  has  kindly  brought 
to  our  notice  these  possible  aids  and  made  us  think  how  to  apply  them 
to  slightly  unusual  children. 

We  are  not  all  specialists  in  child  psychology,  yet  we  can  easily  tabu- 
late the  normal  endowments  of  the  usual  three-year-old.  To  many  of 
us  the  learned  dotoressa's  interpretations  of  children's  actions  seem  far- 
fetched and  absurd.  It  all  sounds  very  fine  to  hear  of  developing  and 
unfolding  their  splendidly  joyous  personalities  and  organisms  and  ful- 
filling their  unconscious  spiritual  needs  by  allowing  them  to  have  what 
in  common  parlance  is  known  as  "their  own  way."  The  stern  realities, 
aside  from  reading  and  writing,  play  a  small  part  in  the  Montessori  world 
of  substance.  Imagination  has  a  shadowy  existence,  which  makes  a 
rather  paradoxical  situation.  Dr.  Montessori's  world  seems  a  thing 
apart  from  our  humdrum,  ordinary  life.  Can  we  believe  all  she  claims 
when  so  much  is  lacking  in  her  outlook? 

Those  of  us  who  heard  her  speak  in  this  country  found  her  strangely 
uninformed  of  the  advantages  our  children  have  had  for  years.  A  pre- 
scription for  small  furniture  for  little  people  hardly  glows  in  the  light  of 
an  inspired  revelation! 

Look  at  the  normal  three-year-old — all  five  senses  on  the  alert,  prowl- 
ing for  sensations,  with  the  brain  in  a  buzz  of  registration.  It  is  the 
great  age  of  exploration  and  achievement.  A  days'  happiness  is  gauged 
by  the  quantity  of  new  experiences.  Imagination  is  stirring  in  a  faint 
unrest  that  demands  "why"  again  and  again.  Sympathy  is  budding 
shyly,  waiting  for  more  nurture.  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things"  that  attention  and  repetition  are  twin  delights,  deceiving  the 
wisest  psychologists  as  to  which  is  which.  What  are  we  going  to  give 
to  this  animated  interrogation  point, — our  three-year-old? 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  this  is  a  most  important  formative  period. 
For  habits,  yes;  for  imaginative  sympathy,  yes.  A  first  touch  at  any- 
thing new  is  justly  important.     But  who  within  her  heart  believes  it  is 
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the  most  important  period?  It  may  be  true,  but  memory  makes  us 
think  we  are  individual  exceptions  to  the  rule.  All  living  is  important 
as  are  all  fresh  experiences;  let  us  not  exaggerate  a  particular  period. 

Our  kindergartens  offer  opportunities  to  these  endowments  in  a  very 
even  proportion,  between  the  senses  on  the  one  hand,  and  imagination  and 
sympathy  on  the  other.  To  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  fingers  the  apparatus 
is  addressed,  with  the  aim  of  pleasing  and  arousing  interest  and  atten- 
tion, and  so  compelling  skill.  The  children  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  conforming  to  each  other,  learning  to  consider  each  other. 
The  games  added  to  this  scheme  stimulate  imagination  and  sympathy. 

The  Montessori  system  gives  many  and  varied  experiences  to  the  eye, 
the  fingers,  and  the  ear,  with  equal  emphasis  on  the  first  two  senses,  aim- 
ing at  reading  and  writing  as  the  ultimate,  practical  goal.  While  run- 
ning to  this  goal,  it  is  claimed  that  spontaneous  attention  and  creative 
imagination  develop  because  of  the  pleasure  and  lack  of  effort  felt  in 
the  occupation,  all  due  to  the  child's  choosing  for  himself  his  pleasant 
amusement.  Dr.  Montessori  assures  us  that  discipline,  responsibility 
with  all  thoroughness,  and  creative  imagination  spring  abundantly  from 
the  psychological  fact  (so  called)  that  a  child  unconsciously  knows  what 
it  needs  for  its  growth.  Can  you  subscribe  to  that  from  your  experience? 
Have  I  gained  what  measure  of  self-control  I  have  from  the  delighted 
concentration  in  my  chosen  pleasures  and  pleasant  occupations?  Dr. 
Montessori  does  not  mention  duty  or  task  as  constituents  in  daily  life. 
Can  even  a  three-year-old  avoid  such  realities?  Discipline  is  a  word 
that  cannot  be  bandied  between  Italians  and  Americans,  our  concepts 
are  so  totally  different.  There  is  no  use  arguing  over  it.  So  it  is  with 
another  favorite  word  in  Dr.  Montessori's  system,  "liberty."  It  is  our 
pet,  too,  but  we  mean  vastly  different  things  by  it.  It  takes  generations 
of  Italians  living  in  our  land  to  possess  it  truly.  When  we  use  it  we  are 
not  talking  the  same  language  as  the  Italian  dotoressa. 

Our  kindergartens  are  not  perfect,  and  our  homes  are  far  from  ade- 
quate in  their  answer  to  the  needs  of  growing  children.  Clinging  to 
what  is  good,  let  us  borrow  only  when  we  find  something  better.  If  we 
wish  our  baby  children  to  begin  writing  and  reading  at  three  years  of 
age,  because  the  world  offers  too  few  experiences  or  in  too  disordered  an 
array,  by  all  means  let  us  consider  what  Dr.  Montessori  has  to  offer. 

Dr.  Montessori  says,  "Watch  and  study  your  child."  It  is  one  star 
differing  from  another  in  glory.  But  what  about  the  mother  setting  a 
watch  upon  herself?  It  is  hard  to  find  the  well  balanced  mother.  We 
are  perpetually  encountering  the  over-strained  and  anxious  parent,  striv- 
ing to  give  her  child  the  best,  fussing  over  and  analyzing  each  wink  of 
her  offspring's  eyelids  for  its  deep  meaning  and  subtle  significance.  Con- 
sider the  frantic  parent  who  asked  if  frequent  use  of  peppermint  for  stom- 
ache  ache  would  convert  her  child  into  a  peppermint  fiend  or  another 
mother  who  solicitously  asked  her  physician  if  she  should  begin  spanking 
her  wilful  daughter  of  nine    months!     We  know  too  well  the  neglectful 
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mother  and  some  of  the  sad  results.  Yet  there  is  a  wholesome  neglect 
that  is  worth  cultivating;  a  knowing  better  than  to  call  portentous  the 
very  natural  manifestations  of  a  growing  and  intelligent  being.  Premise 
that  your  child  at  three  is  intelligent,  is  alert,  wants  to  see  things  and  do 
things,  and  then  control  the  environment  that  it  may  not  gorge  with 
sensations  and  stimuli  until  we  murmur  that  hopeless  word  "nervous." 

It  may  be  more  valuable  to  recall  the  impressions,  the  joys,  and  sor- 
rows of  our  own  childhood  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  life  of 
our  own  child  than  to  endeavor  to  interpret  too  closely  the  signs  of  our 
three-year-old's  mental  growth  into  terms  of  our  grown-up  sensations. 

What  do  our  children  think  of  us?  If  we  can  search  our  inmost  hearts 
unto  the  realms  of  our  childhood's  ideal  of  the  nicest  mother,  we  have  a 
working  model,  irrespective  of  educational  theorists. 

We  may  watch  the  child  and  learn.  We  may  be  wiser  to  listen  to  com- 
mon sense  that  says  "Watch  thyself,  O  mother,  forget  not  the  days  of 
thy  youth.  Remember  now  thy  childhood  in  the  days  of  thy  child.  Out 
of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 

AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  ALUMNAE-STUDENT 

RALLY 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Quarterly  publishes  this  invitation  extended  to  the 
alumnae  by  the  students  through  their  Student  Council.  We  shall  all  want  very  much 
to  accept  it,  for  our  constant  interest  in  the  undergraduates — our  younger  sisters — is 
very  great  and  our  appreciation  of  their  cordiality  very  real. 

In  answer  to  the  many  earnest  and  repeated  requests  of  the  students 
for  some  way  in  which  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  alumnae, 
and  to  know  what  they  are  doing  in  the  "wide,  wide  world,"  the  Council, 
two  years  ago,  developed  the  idea  of  the  Alumnae-Student  Rally.  The 
first  Rally,  which  met  with  much  greater  success  than  was  ever  hoped 
for  it,  was  held  in  May,  1913,  and  six  ten-minute  talks  were  given  by 
alumnae,  representing  widely  varying  interests,  on  their  particular  fields  of 
work.  They  told  us  informally  "how  they  ever  happened  to  do  it,"  and 
outlined  their  work  briefly  and  practically.  Even  more  enjoyable,  per- 
haps, was  the  opportunity  the  students  had  afterward  of  meeting  and 
talking  personally  with  the  speakers  at  the  Rally  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
only  difficulty  being  that  there  weren't  half  enough  alumnae  to  go  around. 
The  college  is  planning  to  hold  its  third  Rally  Saturday,  March  13,  1915, 
and  while  it  is  impossible  to  have  as  many  alumnae  as  we  should  like 
speak  to  us  at  our  Alumnae-Student  Rally,  which,  by  its  increasing  effect 
we  feel  has  already  become  a  college  institution,  we  wish  to  extend  to  all 
Smith  alumnae  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Rally;  we  want 
them  to  know  how  much  we  admire  and  appreciate  them,  and  how  great 
an  interest  we  take  in  them  and  their  work,  and  even  more,  how  very 
much  we  want  to  know  them. 

Dorothy  Quincy  Adams,  1915,  Chairman. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete. 
Kindly  send  any  contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44 
Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publi- 
cations which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non- 
graduates.  It  is  necessary  each  quarter  to  send  the  copy  for  these  lists 
to  the  Quarterly  before  all  of  the  July,  November,  February,  and  April 
magazines  are  out,  therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if 
alumnae  who  know  that  work  of  theirs  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these 
issues  will  notify  her  of  the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribution. 


Barrows,  Mary  E.,  1897.  (Mrs.  Irwin) 
Our  Canyon  [and]  Its  Solace,  in  Scrib- 
ner,  Aug. 

Curtis,  Elnora  W.,  1892.  Dramatic  In- 
stinct in  Education.    Boston,  Houghton. 

Cutler,  Martha,  1897.  Harmonious  In- 
teriors, in  Designer,  Oct. — Sleep  out  of 
Door  in  Summer,  in  Designer,  Aug. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.,  1898.  (Mrs. 
Bacon)  Tomorrow's  Mother  in  Ladies 
Home  Jour.,  Sept. — The  Sleepy  Song,  in 
Springfield  Republican,  6  Sept. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.,  1904.  (Mrs.  Gifford) 
As  I  Drank  Tea  To-day,  in  Atlantic, 
Aug. — "O  My  Love  Leonore!"  in  Cen- 
tury, Aug. — Sorrow's  Shadow,  in  Har- 
per's, July. 

fDoty,  Madeleine  Z.,  1900.  "Maggie 
Martin  933,"  in  Century,  Oct. 

tDunbar,  Olivia  H.,  1894.  (Mrs.  Tor- 
rence)  The  Long  Chamber,  in  Harper's, 
Oct. 

Fuller,  Eunice,  1908.  (Mrs.  Barnard) 
The  Book  of  Friendly  Giants.  N.  Y. 
Century  Co. 

Goodale,  Dora  R.,  art  1890.  You  and  I, 
in  Harper's,  July. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.,  1899.  (Mrs.  Conk- 
ling)  The  Lagoon  at  Night  (Venice),  in 
Century,  Sept. — The  Philosophy  of 
Pablo,  in  Everybody's,  Sept. — To  the 
Mexican  Nightingale,  Ave  Venezia.     "I 


Will  not  Give  Thee  All  My  Heart."  in 
Poetry,  June. —  fProserpina  and  the  Sea- 
nymphs,  in  Atlantic,  Oct. 

Hunt,  Agnes,  1897.  A  Prayer,  in  Spring- 
field Republican,  9  Aug. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,i896.  (Mrs.Fahne- 
stock)  Father  Fred,  in  Atlantic,  Aug. 

f Jenkins,  Anna  S.,  1890.  Afternoon 
Teas  in  Sunny  Italy,  in  Great  Lakes 
Presbyterian,  10  Sept. 

Merriam,  Florence  A.,  1882-86.  (Mrs. 
Bailey)  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in 
Washington  Times,  7  Sept. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.,  1907.  An  Ideal 
House-organ,  in  Pacific  Printer,  July. 

Perry,  Jennette,  1886.  (Mrs.  Lee)  The 
College  Woman  in  the  Community,  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  Sept. — The  Sere- 
nade, in  Century,  Nov. — The  Woman 
in  the  Alcove.     N.  Y.  Scribner. 

Rankin,  Janet  R.,  1908-11.  The  Effi- 
cient Vacation,  in  World's  Work,  Aug. 
— fProfit  Sharing  for  Savings,  in  World's 
Work,  July. 

Read,  Georgia  W.,  1899-01.  fApicul- 
ture  in  the  Time  of  Virgil,  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Aug. — Medoc  in  the 
Moor.     Boston,  Sherman. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.,  1884.  The  Church 
on  Trial.  The  Church  Socialist  League, 
in  Churchman,  8  Aug. — A  Short  History 
of  Italian  Painting  by  Alice  V.  Brown, 
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in  Churchman  15  Aug. — Some  Pointed 
Questions  on  the  Ethics  of  Poverty 
Formulated,  in  Churchman,  19  Sept. 
Sherman,  Ellen  B.,  1891.  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  in  Christian  Register. 
fThe  Mediators,  in  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, 29  June — fWrit  in  Water,  in 
North  American  Review,  July. 


Smith,  Cora  A.,  1895.  fThe  Develop- 
ment of  Anopheles  Punctipennis,  Say 
[one  of  the  malaria  mosquitos],  in 
Psyche,  Feb. — Birds,  in  Bailey's  Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  1914. 
Vol.  1. 

Symmes,  Frances  N.,  1885-86.  (Mrs. 
Allen)  Her  Wings.     Boston,  Houghton. 


THE   PUBLICATIONS   OF    DR.    THEODATE   SMITH,    1882,    AND    OF    MISS 

GRACE  COLLIN,   1896. 

Miss  Browne  has  compiled  the  full  list  of  publications  of  two  of  our  most  distinguished, 
alumnae.     Dr.  Smith  died  in  February  1914  and  Miss  Collin  in  November  1913. 


Theodate  L.  Smith 
1882 
On  the  Education  of  Muscular  Power  and 

Control.     (With   E.  W.  Scripture  and 

E.  M.  Brown),  in  Studies  from  the  Yale 

Psychological  Laboratory,   1894. 
fOn  Muscular  Memory,  in  Am.  Jour,  of 

Psych.,  June  1896. 
fReactions  to  Light  and  Darkness.     (With 

G.  S.  Hall),  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Jan. 

1903. 
fShowing  off  and  Bashfulness  as  Phases  of 

Self  Consciousness.     (With  G.  S.  Hall), 

in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  June  1903. 
tDr.  Englemann  on  Race  Decline,  in  Na- 
tion, June  18,  1903. 
tMarriage  and  Fecundity  of  College  Men 

and    Women.     (With    G.   S.    Hall),    in 

Ped.  Serp.,  Sept.  1903. 
fCuriosity    and    Interest.     (With    G.    S. 

Hall),  in  Ped.  Sem.,  Sept.  1903. 
fThe   Questionnaire    Method    in   Genetic 

Psychology,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  Sept.  1903. 
fTypes  of  Adolescent  Affection,   in  Ped. 

Sem.,  June  1904. 
fPsychology    of     Day-dreams,     in     Am. 

Jour,  of  Psych.,  Oct.  1904. 
The    Japanese    Women's    University    at 

Tokyo,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  Dec.  1904. 
fObstinacy  and  Obedience,  in  Ped.  Sem., 

March  1905. 
fChild  Study  at  Clark  University,  in  Ped. 

Sem.,  March  1905. 
The   Annual    Meeting    of    the    American 

Psychological  Association,  in  Am.  Jour. 

of  Psych.,  Jan.  1906. 
Notes  on  Museums  and  Schools,  in  Ped. 

Sem.,  June  1906. 
Note    on    Progress    in    Child    Study    in 

European  Countries,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  June 

1906. 


Child  Study,  in  Smith  College  Monthly 
Feb. 1907. 

Book  Reviews:  Bezopfte  Padagogik,  by 
Paul  Lang;  Vybrane  state  pedopsycholo- 
gicke  a  pedagogicke,  by  G.  S.  Hall; 
Indian  story  and  song  from  North 
America,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Ped. 
Sem.,  March  1907. 

Recent  Development  in  Child  Study  in 
the  United  States,  in  The  Paidologist, 
(Cheltenham)  March  1907. 

The  Berlin  Congress  for  Child  Study,  in 
Ped.  Sem.,  March  1907. 

tBibliography  of  Articles  relating  to  the 
Study  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary  and  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  Sept.  1907. 

jSuppIement,  1 907-1912  Ped.  Sem.,  March 
1912. 

Children's  Lies  and  Training  in  Truth,  in 
Kindergarten  Review,  Nov.  1907. 

The  Correspondence  Department  of  the 
Children's  Institute,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  June 
1910. 

Childhood.  General  Summary  of  Liter- 
ature for  1909-1910,  in  Psych.  Bull., 
Oct.  1911. 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori  and  her  Houses  of 
Childhood,  in  Ped.  Sem.,  Dec.  1911. 

Some  European  Institutions  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Motherhood  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality,  in  Ped.  Sem., 
March  1912. 

The  Children's  Institute,  in  Child  Welfare 
Mag.,  April  1912. 

Review  of  Ferrari's  "Le  emozioni  e  la 
vita  del  subcosciente, "  in  Am.  Jour,  of 
Psych.,  July  1912. 

fThe  Montessori  System.  N.  Y.  Harper, 
1912. 
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Paramnesia  in  Daily  Life,  in  Am.  Jour,  of 
Psych.,  Jan.  1912. 

Some  Institutions  for  the  Protection  of 
Motherhood  and  the  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality,  in  The  Worcester 
Bulletin,  Feb.  15,  1913. 

Dr.  Montessori's  Method  of  Will  Training, 
in  The  Pilgrim  Teacher,  Sept.  1913. 

fChildhood.  General  Summary  of  Liter- 
ature for  1911-1912,  in  Psychological 
Bull.,  Oct.  1913. 

Letter  read  at  Meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Montessori  Association,  Boston, 
Nov.  i,  1913. 

The  Development  of  Psychological  Clinics 
in  the  United  States.  Ped.  Sem., 
March  1914. 

Grace  Lathrop  Collin 
1896 
Our  Circus,  in  Outlook,  July  21,  1894. 
Marion's  Presents,  in  Christian  Register, 

3  Jan.  1901. 
The  Baby,  a  Chronicle  of  Putnam  Place, 

in  Harper's,  July  1901. 
tAngels  Unawares,  in  Harper's,  Oct.  1902. 


fThe  Quarrel,  in  Harper's,  Jan.  1903. 

Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  in  New  England 
Mag.,  Sept.  1903. 

Putnam  Place,  N.  Y.  Harper,  1903. 

The  Seeds  of  Time,  in  Harper's,  March 
1904.  Reprinted  in  Howells,  W.  D., 
Heart  of  Childhood,  Harper  1906. 

Hermit  Thrushes,  in  New  England  Mag., 
June  1904. 

f'We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are,"  in 
Everybody's,  Dec.  1905. 

The  City  within  the  City,  in  Outlook, 
29  Sept.  1906. 

tjustina's  Playmate,  in  Century,  Oct. 
1906. 

fFrom  the  Trunk  Shops  [and]  Traveling 
with  Baggage,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
June  1907. 

A  Present  for  Teacher,  in  Craftsman, 
Sept.  1907. 

tHer  Birthday  Present,  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
Apr.  1908. 

Bobby  Morris,  Connoisseur,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Baby,  May  191 1. 

The  Sisterhood,  in  Smith  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly vol.  I,  no  1. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


Not  guilty!  And 
A  MILD  ALUMNA  I  mean  that  I  am 
TAKEN  FOR  A  not     only    not 

RUSSIAN  SPY  guilty    of    being    a 

Russian  spy,  but 
I  protest  that  I  am  also  free  from  blame  in 
assuming  that  Smith  alumnae  are  inter- 
ested in  my  particular  tale  of  experiences 
in  getting  out  of  Germany  (referred  to  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  as  G.  O.  O.  G.). 
Grace  Fuller  and  the  Kaiser  must  share 
that  responsibility. 

On  the  morning  of  August  first,  my 
sister  and  I  took  a  pleasant  trip  from 
Dresden  to  Meissen,  to  gaze,  in  true  tour- 
ist fashion,  on  the  wonders  of  that  China 
manufactory,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  Leipsic,  where  we  planned  to  visit 
an  old  friend  for  a  week.  We  had  seen 
one  woman  in  a  state  of  panic,  in  Cook's 
office,  who  had  told  us  that  our  only 
chance  of  leaving  Dresden  was  to  leave 
at  once,  on  one  of  those  "last  trains"  we 
were  doomed  to  hear  so  much  about,  but 
except  for  her  all  was  calm,  and  the  trains 


were  running  on  schedule  time,  so  our 
minds  were  serene. 

Our  Leipsic  friends  showed  us  their  war 
supplies,  but  more  as  a  joke  than  seriously, 
and  we  planned  a  trip  to  Berlin  with  them. 
The  next  morning,  however,  the  situation 
changed,  and  we  were  advised  to  leave 
immediately  lest  the  trains  should  fail  us 
on  account  of  mobilizing.  Knowing  that 
Belgium  was  a  neutral  country,  our  host 
advised  our  going  to  Brussels — to  Brussels 
on  the  second  of  August,  when  there  was 
already  fighting  on  the  Belgian  frontier! 
Could  anything  prove  more  completely 
the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  German 
people  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs? 

So  we  started  gaily  off  on  the  night 
train  for  Brussels,  proud  of  our  comfort- 
able compartment,  and  quickly  adjust- 
ing our  minds  to  a  quiet  week  in  Brussels, 
since  the  quiet  of  Leipsic  had  been  ruth- 
lessly snatched  from  us.  That  night  was 
hideous.  It  seemed  as  if  we  stopped 
every  ten  minutes  to  take  on  more  troops 
and  listen  to  more  and  more  cheering  and 
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incessant  singing  of  "Die  VVacht  am 
Rhein."  A  portly  German  officer  in  the 
compartment  next  ours  afforded  us  pure 
joy  the  next  morning  when  he  appeared 
in  the  corridor,  clad  in  his  resplendent 
uniform  and  still  wearing  his  neat  mous- 
tache presser  firmly  strapped  in  place, 
around  his  head.  Our  train  was  late,  and 
getting  later,  always  to  the  tune  of  "  Wacht 
am  Rhein,"  but  when  we  finally  came 
into  Cologne,  five  hours  behind  time,  we 
saw  the  spires  of  the  beautiful  cathedral 
and  in  our  innocence  we  commented  on 
the  fact  that  the  very  sight  of  it  had  a 
calming  effect  upon  the  warlike  world 
about  us.  Windows  were  closed  before 
we  crossed  the  bridge  lest  some  spy  should 
throw  a  bomb  from  the  train.  Verily  we 
were  in  the  war  zone  now. 

We  had  used  powerful  means  of  making 
ourselves  popular  with  the  train  porter 
and  he  promised  reassuringly  to  transfer 
our  four  large  and  very  heavy  bags  to  the 
train  for  Brussels,  if  we  had  to  change  cars 
at  Cologne.  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  the 
horrors  of  the  future  are  often  concealed 
even  from  our  imagination  until  they 
burst  upon  us  in  all  their  fierce  reality! 
The  scene  on  that  Cologne  platform  is 
burned  into  my  memory  with  a  certain 
staying  quality  which  I  think  will  never 
desert  me.  Wild  confusion,  rushing 
masses  of  German  soldiers,  frantic  at- 
tempts to  get  someone,  anyone,  to  carry 
even  a  part  of  our  baggage,  falseness  and 
cold  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
fidious porter,  and  worst  of  all  the  chilly 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders  as  we  pleaded 
with  one  man  after  another  and  not  a  soul 
would  carry  an  ounce  for  us.  We  struggled 
along,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  lugging  our 
bags  with  us  and  slowly  working  our  way 
through  the  crowds  in  the  direction  of  the 
train  for  Brussels,  which  we  were  told 
would  leave  at  two  o'clock.  Before  an- 
other day  had  passed  I  learned  to  be 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  sit  still  on  my  own  suitcase,  but  at  this 
stage  of  proceedings  I  had  not  realized 
that  that  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  I 
objected  to  the  easy  freedom  with  which 
the  soldiers  jumped  over  our  bags  in  their 
rush  ior  the  trains,  where  they  were  packed 
in,  by  the  way,  like  cattle. 


One  English  gentleman,  apparently  the 
only  English  speaking  man  on  the  plat- 
form, came  to  us  and  told  us  it  was  im- 
possible to  cross  the  Belgian  frontier: — 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  Rotter- 
dam, in  the  hope  of  crossing  to  England. 
Our  tickets  were  for  Brussels  and  we  had 
carefully  avoided  having  German  money 
left  on  our  hands  in  another  country, 
knowing  it  would  be  at  a  great  discount, 
so  we  had  nothing  with  which  to  buy  new 
tickets;  but  still  he  urged  our  going  to 
Holland  and  suggested  that  we  could  get 
our  checks  cashed  at  Cook's  office  near 
the  station.  There  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  train  should  leave,  so  while  my 
sister  guarded  our  precious  bags  I  started 
for  Cook's  at  full  speed.  On  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  I  should  say  that  platform 
was  half  a  mile  long,  but  I  covered  the 
distance  in  the  course  of  time,  plunged 
down  two  flights  of  stairs  and  made  my 
way  to  the  street.  Many  possible  ways 
of  reaching  the  street  seemed  to  offer,  but 
each  one  that  I  tried  was  labeled  "Nicht 
Ausgang."  Being  thin,  I  squeezed  through 
somehow,  and  started  for  Cook's,  which 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathedral.  All 
the  peaceful  and  soothing  effect  of  the 
cathedral  vanished  in  an  instant.  Three 
Russian  spies  had  just  been  arrested  in- 
side, one  dressed  as  a  monk  and  two  as 
nuns.  Breathless,  I  arrived  at  the  office 
only  to  find  that  it  was  closed  till  three 
o'clock,  and  there  was  no  one  to  cash  my 
check  after  all.  That  meant  a  return  to 
sister,  ticketless  and  penniless.  I  lost  no 
time  in  reaching  the  station,  and  I  may 
have  had  my  judgment  clouded,  but  at 
that  moment  I  should  have  taken  my  oath 
in  court  that  every  sign  that  read  "Nicht- 
Ausgang"  before,  now  read  "Nicht  Ein- 
gang."  Anyone  who  has  traveled  in 
Germany  will  understand  that  it  is 
"streng  verboten"  to  go  in  at  an  "Aus- 
gang, "  and  will  sympathize  with  me  in  the 
lack  of  friendly  interest  1  found  about  me. 
No  one  seemed  to  care  whether  I  got  back 
to  my  sister  or  not.  But  being  thinner 
still  by  this  time,  I  did  force  an  entrance, 
only  to  realize  that  I  had  not  noticed  the 
number  of  the  platform  f  had  left,  and 
there  were  many  to  choose  from.  Work- 
ing  on  the  principle  that  it  was  probably 
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the  worst  one,  the  furthest  of  all,  I 
plunged  upstairs  and  down  the  length  of 
the  platform,  and  there  sat  my  faithful 
sister,  exactly  where  I  left  her.  The  news 
I  brought  was  not  encouraging  and  the 
time  was  getting  short;  only  twenty  min- 
utes were  left  before  the  last  train  started 
for  Rotterdam.  An  inspiration  came  to 
me:  I  decided  that  I  would  boldly  ask  the 
Englishman  to  lend  us  money  for  the  life- 
saving  tickets.  He  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  I  saw  his  niece,  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  whereabouts,  and  was  quite 
as  anxious  to  see  him  as  I  was.  After 
much  pacing  up  and  down  we  discovered 
him.  He  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  guard  house.  I  am  afraid  I  failed  to 
show  the  sympathy  he  deserved,  for  I  fell 
upon  him  at  once  with  my  request  for  the 
loan.  He  did  look  surprised,  I  must  ad- 
mit that,  but  he  gave  me  two  pounds  and 
I  started  for  the  ticket  office  without  more 
ado.  One  more  spin  through  the  station, 
up  the  stairs  and  down  the  platform,  just 
in  time  to  fling  ourselves  and  our  bags  into 
the  train. 

Peace  settled  upon  us  for  a  while,  a 
famished  peace  to  be  sure,  for  we  had  had 
no  chance  to  buy  food  and  could  only  eat 
cautiously  of  the  rolls  and  zwieback  that 
were  given  us  Sunday  night,  and  sip  a 
little  water  from  the  thermos  bottles,  for 
those  supplies  had  to  last  us  till  Wednes- 
day noon,  as  it  proved.  The  law  of  com- 
pensation worked  even  there,  however,  for 
having  nothing  to  eat,  the  war  took  away 
our  appetites. 

We  thought  we  were  on  the  train  to 
Rotterdam,  but  there  was  no  such  train, 
and  at  Cleve  we  were  all  ordered  out  in 
much  confusion  to  have  our  luggage  ex- 
amined. There  we  found  we  must  walk 
to  an  electric  car  and  cross  the  border  in 
that.  We  got  our  bags  on  the  front  plat- 
form, and  then  realized  it  was  a  n  ercy  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  on  a  suit-case,  rather  than 
walk  and  carry  it.  That  was  a  long  ride 
and  the  conductor  entertained  us  with 
tales  of  what  we  were  to  expect  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  luggage  would  be  examined 
again,  and  the  women  would  be  searched, 
because  a  Russian  spy  dressed  as  a  woman 
had  been  caught  on  that  car  the  day  be- 
fore.    The    plot    began    to    thicken,    but 


after  all  we  were  not  spies,  and  there  was  a 
chance  we  could  prove  it.  In  a  kind  of 
dream  we  got  off  the  car  and  staggered 
on  to  our  ordeal.  We  were  taken  into  a 
small  room  where  two  women  proceeded 
to  search  us.  They  went  at  it  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way  and  will  never  be  discharged 
for  neglect  of  duty.  When  we  thought  it 
was  all  over,  they  asked  if  we  were  carry- 
ing any  letters  with  us,  and  promptly  tore 
them  to  shreds  before  dismissing  us.  The 
next  thing  was  to  attack  our  innocent 
luggage  where  papers  of  any  kind  were 
examined  with  feverish  zeal. 

A  brisk  youth  offered  to  carry  our  bags, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  our  woes  were  over,  but 
fate  had  another  cold  chill  in  store  for  us. 
"Your  papers,"  said  a  soldier,  barring  our 
way  with  his  bayonet.  With  very  little 
effort  I  feigned  idiocy  and  gazed  at  him 
open-mouthed.  "Your  passports,"  he 
said  again.  Now  it  chanced  that  we  had 
no  passports,  and  the  night  was  descend- 
ing upon  us.  Out  of  the  midst  there  ap- 
peared an  angel  who  asked  if  we  had 
through  tickets  to  London,  and  was  willing 
to  accept  Rotterdam  as  a  substitute. 
What  did  it  matter  that  we  had  scarcely 
money  enough  to  pay  for  a  bed,  and  forty- 
eight  hours  of  starvation  still  lay  before 
us?— We  had  G.  0.  O.  G. 

Anne  Williston  Safford,  1892. 

My  experi- 
THE  SMALL  SCHOOL,  ence  as  student 
THE  AVERAGE  GIRL,  and  t  e  a  c  h  e  r 
AND  THE  COLLEGE        has    not    been 

wide  but  it  has 
been  varied.  I  went  through  the  grammar 
school,  prepared  for  college  in  a  good  pri- 
vate school,  and  was  graduated  from  Smith 
in  1886.  I  have  been  supply  teacher  in  the 
public  school,  have  taught  in  a  normal 
school  and  in  a  private  school,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  conducted  in  my  native 
town  a  private  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  now  I  have  a  small  college  preparatory 
school  for  girls  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.  I 
have  had  pupils  of  every  grade  from  kin- 
dergarten to  sophomore  year  in  college; 
and  I  have  taught  almost  every'  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  except  French  and 
music. 

My  views,  therefore,  are  those  of  a  gen- 
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•eral  practitioner,  not  of  a  specialist;  and  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  small  school  and  the 
girl  that  has  no  ideal  higher  than  to  be- 
come the  womanly,  well  balanced  woman 
her  mother  is.  My  opinions  may  be 
neither  original  nor  valuable  but  at  any 
rate  they  are  definite,  and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  pass  no  unfavorable  criticism  with- 
out suggesting  what  seemed,  from  my 
limited  point  of  view,  a  possible  cure  for 
the  evil. 

My  own  purpose  in  going  to  college  was 
twofold:  I  wished  to  get  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  to  fit  myself  for  a  teacher. 

Smith  gave  me  more  than  I  could  rea- 
sonably expect;  what  she  did  for  us  is 
astonishing  when  we  remember  that  the 
college  was  still  an  experiment  and  the 
faculty  doing  the  hard  work  of  all  pioneers. 
But,  on  looking  back,  I  am  amused  to  see 
of  how  great  educational  value  some  of 
the  easy  electives  were,  and  of  how  little 
some  of  the  hard  required  studies. 

I  can  not  estimate  the  benefit  I  derived 
from  the  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  on 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States;  from  the  critical  study  of  "Sartor 
Resartus"  and  Berkeley's  "Theory  of 
Vision";  from  the  laboratory  work  in 
biology  and  from  a  course  of  lectures,  of 
which  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  that 
Professor  Stoddard  gave  as  a  kind  of  joke 
and  we  took  as  a  "soft  snap."  Of  the 
Latin,  however,  nothing  of  value  is  left 
but  a  pleasant  memory  of  "  De  Amicitia" 
and  "De  Senectute";  Livy  and  Horace 
are  to  me  no  more  than  the  names  of 
rather  undesirable  acquaintances.  I  was 
fond  of  Greek  but,  while  my  memory  of 
my  preparatory  course  is  vivid,  the  fresh- 
man work  is  hard  to  recall.  I  took  but 
twelve  weeks  of  German  for  I  "passed 
off"  the  rest  of  the  year's  work,  but  if 
the  old  text-books  were  not  still  on  my 
shelves,  I  could  not  recollect  what  we 
read.  Yet  the  only  really  wasted  time 
was  the  year  I  gave  to  required  French. 
Of  what  practical  use  was  it  to  a  student 
old  enough  to  be  in  college  to  answer  in 
French  a  question  on  French  grammar 
given  in  French?  I  don't  remember  read- 
ing any  French  literature.  Mathematics 
was  educational  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  but  I  know  that  many  feel 


toward  it  as  I  feel  toward  the  required 
work  in  the  classics:  that  the  time  spent 
on  it  would  have  been  lost,  had  it  not  been 
a  study  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  take. 

I  think  I  can  pay  no  higher  compliment 
to  the  teaching  of  freshman  Latin  and 
mathematics  than  to  say  I  can  see  no 
great  change  since  my  day, — it  was  good 
then;  but  for  us  those  subjects  were  voca- 
tional, almost  all  of  us  intended  to  be 
teachers,  and  I  think  forty  of  the  forty- 
nine  in  my  class  did  teach.  Now,  how- 
ever, conditions  are  changed.  The  teacher 
must  specialize,  and  the  required  work  in 
neither  mathematics  nor  in  Latin  is 
enough,  while  three  hours  is  too  much 
time  to  give  a  vocational  subject  in  which 
a  student  does  not  wish  to  specialize  and 
has  already  studied  for  years. 

The  only  valid  excuse  for  demanding  so 
much  Latin  and  so  much  mathematics  of 
all  students  is  that  it  furnishes  the  most 
convenient  standard  by  w-hich  to  judge 
the  preparatory  school  and  the  capacity 
of  the  student.  To  prove  that  it  is  no  fair 
criterion,  I  have  but  to  go  back  to  my  be- 
loved '86.  We  were  required  to  take  three 
hours  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  mathe- 
matics and  we  chinked  in  with  a  little 
English,  history,  and  so  forth. 

I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  the  class  remem- 
ber the  despair  of  the  faculty  over — was  it 
the  first  or  the  second  division?  I  know 
I  was  in  it  but  in  some  of  my  recitations  I 
was  in  the  half  of  the  class  in  which  I  did 
not  alphabetically  belong.  At  any  rate,  if 
it  was  the  first  division,  our  present  regis- 
trar was  a  member  of  it;  if  the  second,  it 
contained  the  author  of  "Uncle  William" 
and  the  dean  of  Wellesley!  As  for  the 
rest  of  us,  if  a  single  one  has  made  a  failure 
of  life,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  teachers,  we  pre- 
sented a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  or  worse, 
and  ye  nothing  was  the  matter  with  us 
but  just  youth. 

Unless  the  college  wishes  to  pose  simply 
as  a  school  for  scholars,  not  for  the  aver- 
age girl,  it  should  cease  to  require  so  much 
Latin  and  mathematics  of  every  student 
of  the  freshman  class.  To  a  girl  having 
a  taste  for  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
the  preparatory  requirements  furnish  all 
the  mental  food  of  that  kind  she  really 
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needs,  and  the  time  given  to  Latin  in  col- 
lege, is,  for  her,  largely  wasted;  while  for 
the  girl  with  an  aptitude  for  languages 
and  literature,  the  effort  spent  on  mathe- 
matics is  almost  a  dead  loss. 

How  shall  the  girl  pass  from  the  prepara- 
tory school  to  the  college?  This,  to  me, 
seems  a  far  more  serious  question  than 
either  what  she  shall  study  in  college,  or 
what  she  has  already  studied.  It  concerns 
the  girl,  the  college,  and  the  preparatory 
school;  we  teachers,  however,  must  all 
remember  that  we  and  the  schools  are  for 
the  student, — with  no  grist  to  grind,  both 
mills  and  millers  must  lie  idle.  The  girl  is 
to  be  considered  first:  scholarship  for  which 
health  has  been  paid  is  almost  valueless, 
and  such  a  sacrifice  is  utterly  needless. 

For  the  school  and  for  the  college,  en- 
trance by  examination  is  the  easiest 
method,  for  it  is  a  mechanical  contrivance 
that  shifts  all  responsibility  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  student.  But  do  we  not  all  know 
of  girls  that  have  lost  their  health,  and 
even  their  minds  and  lives  worrying  over 
"exams."?  Foolish  in  them?  Of  course, 
but  at  what  age  do  we  cease  to  be  fools? 
My  mother  used  to  say,  "Live  and  learn, 
and  die  a  fool  at  last."  The  present  de- 
votion to  examinations  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  a  greater  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  next  generation  than  child  labor,  for 
it  does  not  concern  the  submerged  tenth 
but  hits  hardest  our  finest  girls.  We  could, 
perhaps,  put  up  with  the  examination,  if 
it  were  a  fair  test  either  of  the  scholarship 
of  the  student  or  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  instruction,  but  it  is  neither.  Several 
years  ago,  I  tutored  a  boy  and  a  girl  in 
the  same  subject  for  the  same  examination. 
The  boy  took  his  entrance  examination  at 
Yale,  passed  it,  but  failed  in  his  first  year's 
work;  the  girl  took  hers  at  Smith,  failed, 
but  maintained  a  standing  of  B  in  her 
first  year's  work.  I  was  once  asked  to 
tutor  during  the  summer  a  girl  who  wished 
to  go  to  Smith  in  the  fall.  She  had  a 
Regents  diploma  but  her  standings  were 
below  the  required  80%  in  all  but  two 
studies;  these  had  been  taken  under  the 
same  teacher,  but  the  instruction  in  those 
two  subjects  was  a  farce  from  a  scholarly 
point  of  view,  while  the  teaching  in  the 
other  branches  was  good. 


Moreover,  even  if  examinations  really 
examined,  they  should  be  given  in  the  fall 
in  exceptional  cases  only.  Girls  should  not 
have  their  studies  on  their  minds  during 
the  vacation  before  the  hardest  year  in 
their  college  life.  I  was  at  Smith  several 
years  ago  during  the  days  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations, and  the  tear-stained,  over- 
wrought faces  of  the  girls  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  Alma  Mater.  Of  course 
there  are  the  examinations  of  the  College 
Board  in  June,  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  doubt  my  ability  to  pass,  in  the 
time  given,  an  examination  even  in  a  sub- 
ject I  have  been  teaching  for  years. 

Entrance  by  certificate  is  much  fairer 
to  the  student  but  it  has  serious  disad- 
vantages for  both  school  and  college.  The 
schools  are  often  tempted  to  abuse  the 
privilege,  though  we  do  not  do  it  so  often  as 
we  are  given  credit  for;  on  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  severely  criticised  if  we  refuse. 

That  the  certificate  privilege  should  in 
any  way  depend  upon  the  work  of  one 
student  is  unfair  sometimes  to  the  school, 
sometimes  to  the  college.  I  entered  on 
certificate.  The  preparation  of  the  next 
girl  coming  from  that  school  was  unsatis- 
factory in  some  respects,  but  her  work  in 
mathematics  was  accepted  because  I  had 
done  creditable  work  in  my  freshman 
year; — and  mathematics  was  the  only 
subject  in  which  I  had  had  poor  instruc- 
tion in  that  school.  It  just  happened  to 
be  so  easy  for  me  that  all  I  needed  was 
some  one  to  give  out  the  lesson  and  hear 
the  recitation.  Suppose,  now,  it  had  been 
a  question  of  a  subject  in  which  I  had  a 
low  standing  in  spite  of  fine  instruction 
before  entrance? 

The  college  should  accept  the  word 
of  the  preparatory  school, — professional 
courtesy  demands  it  and  professional  di- 
plomacy recommends  it;  the  word,  how- 
ever, should  be  a  sworn  statement 
concerning  the  daily  work  of  the  pupil, 
her  note-books,  and  examination  papers, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  her  prepara- 
tory course. 

As  far  as  my  school  is  concerned,  I  have 
little  or  no  fault  to  find  with  the  entrance 
requirements;  and  yet,  though  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  compulsory  study  of  the 
classics  in  college,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
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of  requiring  Greek  for  entrance.  Person- 
ally Greek  stands  next  to  mathematics  in 
educational  value  in  my  own  preparatory 
work.  Moreover,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, the  frivolous  girl  will  give  up  going 
to  college  if  she  has  to  "bone"  three  years 
at  Greek,  though  she  will  give  that  time 
to  French  or  German,  and  is  it  not  the 
frivolous,  mediocre  girl  that  has  brought 
to  Smith  the  necessity  for  open  marks, 
and  those  intellectual  convulsions  known 
as  "Mid-Years"  and  "Finals"  that  filch 
from  the  parental  pocket-book  pay  for 
board  for  three  weeks  during  which  the 
daughter  receives  no  benefit  of  faculty 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  an  attack  of  examinitis  with  its 
attendant  doctor's  bill? 

Perhaps  the  frivolous  girl  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  nervous  strain  put  upon  the  earn- 
est Smith  girl  of  average  ability,  but  phy- 
sicians of  Northampton  tell  me  that  the 
strain  is  there  as  well  as  in  the  other  large 
colleges,  and  something  must  be  done  and 
done  soon  or  the  small  school  like  mine 
must  advise  its  pupils  to  go  to  the  small 
college  that  is  more  like  the  Smith  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This  would  not, 
of  course,  diminish  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  Smith  in  any  appreciable  degree, 
but,  ah,  it  would  hurt  so  loyal  a  daughter 
as  I  have  always  been ! 

Edith  Gooding,  1886. 

"When  we  reached 
"LA  GUERRE"  *  Rouen  the  pension- 
keeper  would  not  ac- 
cept our  traveller's  checks;  the  banks 
would  not  cash  them.  'La  guerre,'  said 
the  pension-keeper,  shrugging  her  plump 
shoulders  and  looking  at  us  with  big  eyes. 
'La  guerre,'  said  the  bank  clerks,  eyeing 
two  American  women  alone  in  France,  at 
this  time,  with  a  kind  of  pitying  admira- 
tion. But  we  talked  with  Americans  at 
the  pension,  and  they  said:  '  Paris  will 
surely  be  safe  for  a  few  days.     Anyway, 

*  Miss  Nicholl  wrote  a  very  thrilling  story  of  her 
escape  from  Paris  and  her  homecoming  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  whose  staff  she  is  a  member. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  story  is  too  long  for 
us  to  reprint  in  full,  but  the  following  excerpts  are 
so  dramatic  and  colorful  that  no  one  who  reads  them 
can  fail  to  receive  an  indelible  impression  of  the 
deep  significance  of  the  awful  "guerre"  of  which  she 
writes. — Editor's  Note. 


you  can  get  your  checks  cashed  there. 
We  would  go  if  we  were  you.' 

"So  we,  being  'you'  went.  The  station 
at  Rouen  was  crowded  with  French  sol- 
diers and  their  families.  Every  man  was 
the  centre  of  a  little  crowd  of  women. 
The  children  pulled  at  his  coat  or  fingered 
his  beautiful  red  cap  as  he  picked  them  up 
to  kiss  them  good-by.  We  sat  on  our  suit- 
cases in  the  corridor  of  the  train,  for  sol- 
diers had  first  place. 

"At  every  bridge  or  crossing  was  sta- 
tioned a  soldier.  But  still  it  all  seemed  a 
strange  rumor,  a  sort  of  play  by  which 
these  excitable  people,  these  little  French 
soldiers  in  their  blue  and  red,  these  young 
mothers  holding  up  their  littlest  babies  to 
be  kissed  good-by,  were  filling  their  sum- 
mer days. 

"  The  fair,  sunny  country  of  France 
passed  us  by.  The  sweet  air  from  the 
fields  sifted  in  through  the  train  windows. 
Inside,  the  soldiers  were  cheering  and  jest- 
ing roughly,  but  outside  a  peaceful  land 
rolled  itself  out  before  us,  a  tolerant  land, 
generous  of  beauty,  rich  in  peace.  The 
River  Seine  wound  coolly  in  and  out  of 
the  yellow  grain  fields  into  which  some  of 
the  English  poppies  had  strayed.  Every- 
where the  fields  were  dotted  carefully — 
beautifully— with  the  slim  black  poplars, 
the  very  symbol,  slender  and  full  of  grace, 
of  what  I  had  thought  France  to  be.  The 
soldiers  laughed  among  themselves  inside 
the  compartments,  and  we  were  nearing 
Paris. 

"Paris  was  hot,  crowded,  hectic,  hur- 
ried, confused.  The  army  was  mobilizing. 
We  had  come  from  England  and  from  old 
Rouen,  where  the  glass  doors  of  our  rooms 
opened  into  an  old  garden,  and  the  sweet 
night  air  had  come  in  from  where  the  dark 
yew  trees  and  the  cathedral  spire  were 
silhouetted  against  the  late  twilight.  It 
was  a  very  rude  awakening.  At  that  time 
there  were  two  of  us.  I  could  talk 
only  the  merest  trifle  of  French.  My 
friend  could  not  say  anything  but  'Mais, 
oui,  Madame,'  'Mais,  non,  Monsieur.' 

".  .  .  In  the  hotel  an  East  Indian 
porter,  several  French  porters,  a  worried 
Russian  proprietor,  and  a  weeping  maid 
greeted  us.  .  .  .  We  dropped  our  bags 
and  went  directly  to  the  American  express 
office,  for  all  the  money  we  had  between  us 
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was  a  coin  or  two,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  fifteen  centimes.  We  had  never 
doubted  that  our  checks  could  be  cashed 
at  once,  when  we  reached  Paris. 

"'Go  at  once  to  the  express  office,  for  it 
closes  early  on  Saturdays,'  the  Russian 
proprietor  had  said.  This  was  Saturday, 
August  i.  Probably  the  majority  of 
Americans  in  Paris  were  assembled  on  the 
Rue  Scribe,  besieging  the  express  office, 
the  steamship  companies,  or  the  New  York 
Herald's  office,  or  talking  together  in  ex- 
cited, morbid  knots.  We  tried  to  hear 
nothing  that  was  said.  Our  object  was  to 
get  some  money  changed  and  to  find  out 
the  chances  for  an  immediate  escape. 

"My  checks  were  on  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  so  I  went  directly  to  the  office  of 
the  American  Line  for  money  and  for  re- 
assurance about  my  steamer,  the  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  to  leave  Cherbourg  the 
next  Wednesday.  An  English  clerk  came 
and  talked  to  me  through  the  gratings. 
'Closed  for  the  day,'  said  he.  'Anyway, 
we  can't  cash  your  checks.  We  can't  get 
any  money  ourselves.  The  Philadelphia 
will  sail,  surely,  but  she's  probably  the  last 
one  that  will  sail,  and  it's  very  doubtful 
if  she  will  stop  at  Cherbourg.  I  advise 
you  to  get  to  Southampton  at  once.' 

"Perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  ironical 
he  was — for  in  my  purse  were  fifteen  cen- 
times and  two  twenty-dollar  checks  of 
Mercantile  Marine  value.  If  he  could  not 
cash  them,  no  one  could.  And  he  could 
not.  Across  the  street,  at  the  American 
express  office,  my  companion  had  had  no 
better  luck.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  left 
for  us  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  hotel  until 
Monday  morning,  get  some  money  and 
take  the  next  train  and  boat  for  England. 

"When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel,  only 
the  East  Indian  met  us.  The  French 
porters  had  gone  to  the  war.  The  Russian 
came  in  from  police  headquarters. 

"To-morrow,  at  noon,  I  shut  down,'  he 
said.  '  I  have  to  leave  the  country  at  once. 
Stay  to-night,  if  you  will,  but  have  all  out 
of  here  to-morrow  at  twelve.'  'Well,  any- 
way, I  belong  to  the  Don't  Worry  Club,' 
said  one  of  the  two  American  women  in 
the  hotel,  gayly,  as  we  went  up  to  our 
room.  I  shall  always  believe  that  that 
woman  had  more  than  fifteen  centimes  in 
cash  in  the  black  moire  bag  she  carried. 


"That  was  the  wildest  night  of  my  life. 
We  sat  by  the  windows  and  looked  down 
into  the  Rue  de  Mathurin  and  up  and 
down  the  street  to  the  corners  where  car- 
riages and  machines  tore  past,  all  night, 
crowded  with  soldiers.  Americans  and  all 
other  foreigners  were  leaving  in  great  num- 
bers, whole  families  together,  hurrying 
along,  sometimes  talking  in  shrill  voices, 
sometimes  keeping  a  hurried  silence,  which 
was  worse.  They  were  all  on  foot,  for  no 
one  but  soldiers  could  ride  in  machines, 
and  almost  all  the  horses  were  taken  for 
the  army.  No  one  could  take  baggage 
with  him  which  he  could  not  carry  him- 
self, and  the  people's  arms  and  hands  were 
full.  Often  two  men  carried  a  trunk  be- 
tween them. 

"At  one  o'clock  a  great  coach-load  of 
Americans  drove  up  to  our  door.  The 
red-coated  driver  took  down  all  the  lug- 
gage and  rang  the  bell.  Then  he  beat 
upon  the  door,  and  roared  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  They  had  engaged  rooms,  but 
the  Russian  would  not  take  them  in.  He 
put  his  head  out  of  the  door  and  said 
many  things  to  them.  They  answered 
him  also  many  things,  and  the  red-coated 
driver  piled  the  luggage  on  the  coach-top 
again  and  drove  them  away. 

Now  and  then  we  would  hear  the  tramp 
of  many  feet,  and  snatches  of  the  'Mar- 
seillaise' sung  by  many  voices.  All  Paris 
was  awake. 

"Up  by  our  windows  we  had  almost  for- 
gotten our  share  of  the  troubles,  but  some- 
times we  remarked  that  we  had  no  money, 
and  probably  the  trains  would  all  be  given 
up  to  soldiers  (ox  the  next  few  days,  that 
we  were  somewhat  alone,  and  really  very, 
very  much  afraid.     .     .     . 

"Morning  came  at  last,  and  we  ate  our 
rolls  and  coffee,  for  we  were  not  sure  of 
another  hotel  to  give  us  meals  along  with 
a  room  and  no  money  in  advance.  No 
offices  were  open,  and  we  went  to  the 
American  Consulate.  The  crowds  there 
were  forming  into  line  to  have  papers  of 
identification  made  out,  so  that  a  long 
stay  in  Paris,  if  necessary,  would  be  safe. 
When  the  papers  were  made  out,  they 
must  be  signed  by  the  police  and  the  ad- 
dress was  given  us. 

"But  before  we  could  find  the  police, 
we  must  have  our  bags  out  of  the  hotel 
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by  noon,  and  find  another  hotel  where,  if 
possible,  meals  could  be  charged.  Finally, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  East  Indian,  who 
was  to  stay  and  shut  the  house,  should 
take  us  to  another  hotel  and  should  come 
there  for  our  money  next  day.  All  of 
which  he  did. 

"We  were  the  only  Americans  at  the 
hotel  to  which  he  took  us.  There  we  had 
three  meals,  until  we  dared  run  up  the  bill 
no  longer,  and  after  that  we  ate  here  and 
there  or  not  at  all. 

"When  we  found  the  Police  Headquar- 
ters, after  much  weary  walking,  we  were 
told  that  it  was  the  wrong  place,  and  that 
every  one  must  go  to  the  police  chief  of 
his  own  district.  We  walked  the  many 
weary  miles,  it  must  have  been  at  least 
six,  back  again,  and,  because  there  was 
nothing  more  that  could  be  done  that 
day,  and  because  we  were  afraid  of  the 
Paris  streets  at  night,  we  went  to  bed. 

"I  was  at  the  steamship  office  at  eight 
the  next  morning.  'What  time  do  you 
open  up?'  called  a  fat  American  to  the 
clerk  within.  The  former  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  mopping  his  bald  head. 

"'Neuf  heures,'  answered  the  clerk, 
coolly. 

"'What,  never?'  shouted  the  fat  man, 
his  eyes  popping  from  his  head. 

"That  day  was  devoted  to  passports. 
When  I  found  that  no  checks  were  being 
cashed  that  morning,  I  staked  all  my 
hopes  of  leaving  Paris  on  the  few  dollars 
which  my  friend  had  extracted  from  the 
American  Express,  and  we  set  out  for 
the  American  Embassy  to  get  a  passport 
out  of  Paris.     .     .     . 

"That  night  we  saw  aeroplanes — Ger- 
man, they  said — hovering  over  Paris,  and 
we  realized  again  that  Paris  was  not  sim- 
ply a  place  for  Americans  to  flee  from, 
and  that  there  were  other  things  in  the 
world  than  passports,  railroad  tickets,  and 
American  checks. 

"Paris  at  sunset,  if  one  can  take  time 
to  see  it,  leaves  no  room  for  thought  of 
anything  but  Paris.  That  night,  when  all 
the  faces  of  the  crowd  were  turned  up 
wonderingly,  I  forgot  that  it  was  war- 
aeroplanes  they  saw,  and  I  had  a  sudden 
vision  of  what  Paris  might  be  in  peaceful 
twilights. 
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"But  it  was  not  a  peaceful  twilight. 
The  cars  still  rolled  by  full  of  cheering, 
waving  soldiers.  It  seemed  a  glorious  ad- 
venture for  them,  they  were  so  young,  so 
gay  in  their  blue  and  red,  and  they  were 
borne  away  so  swiftly  and  with  such  glory 
out  of  the  streets  of  Paris  into  the  great 
'guerre,'  which  was  so  lightly  on  their 
tongues.  More  often  than  not  it  was  a 
laughing  farewell  they  gave  their  wives. 
And  the  women,  sobbing  hopelessly,  would 
watch  the  horses  or  the  machines  out  of 
sight,  stand  uncertainly  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  picking  up  the  tiny  child  who 
did  not  at  all  understand,  join  some  shout- 
ing mob  of  women  and  iittle  boys  and  old 
men  who  were  filling  the  streets  from 
curb  to  curb  and  singing  over  and  over 
again  the  '  Marseillaise.' 

"It  was  the  faces  of  those  in  the  mob 
which  told  the  story  of  Paris  in  war- 
time; not  the  faces  under  the  red  caps. 
Thoughtlessly  I  asked  the  maid  in  my 
hotel  whether  she  had  any  relatives  in 
the  war.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  minute, 
quite  speechless.  Then  she  touched  her 
breast  with  a  little  quick  French  move- 
ment: 'C'est  fini,'  she  whispered,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  lest  I  should  see  her 
cry.  I  learned  afterwards  that  her  hus- 
band, her  three  brothers,  and  her  hus- 
band's brothers  had  all  gone.  And  after 
that,  under  all  the  shouting  of  the  mobs, 
under  all  the  fragments  of  the  national 
hymn  which  every  one  was  singing,  un- 
der all  the  laughter  of  the  little  children 
who  did  not  understand,  I  heard  that 
woman's  whispered  words,  'C'est  fini.'  .  .  . 

"It  took  the  train  ten  hours  to  get 
from  Paris  to  Havre.  We  arrived  at 
1 :  30,  and  it  was  not  the  sort  of  trip  to 
forget.  The  train  barely  moved,  and  it 
stopped  every  few  minutes,  while  the  sol- 
diers who  lined  the  track  on  both  sides 
peered  in  the  windows.  There  was  no 
guard  of  any  sort  to  call  the  stations;  we 
just  crept  on  silently,  stealthily,  through 
the  late  afternoon  and  the  night,  stopping 
with  a  jerk  every  few  minutes,  taking  on 
soldiers  every  few  stations,  who  trudged 
up  and  down  the  corridors  and  stared  in 
at  us.  The  train  was  almost  dark.  Each 
compartment  had  a  tiny  gas  jet  turned 
up  about  half-way.    It  was  a  spectre  train 
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creeping  on  from  horrors  we  knew  to  hor- 
rors we  did  not  know.     .     .     .  " 
Louise  Townsend  Nicholl,  191 3. 

I  was  still  sightseeing 
GETTING  in  Brittany  on  Saturday 
OUT  OF  August    1.     From  charm- 

BRITTANY  ing  old  Dinan  I  went  to 
the  cathedral  town  of 
Dol  and  then  on  to  Mont  Saint  Michel 
where  I  was  to  meet  friends.  Up  in  the 
quaint  fortress  town  rising  out  of  the  sands 
I  followed  the  excited  crowd  and  heard 
the  herald  read  the  order  for  mobilization. 
Women  were  weeping  and  little  children 
clung  to  their  skirts  and  cried.  Ten  men 
left  in  a  driving  rain  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  In  the  old  Abbey  the  guard 
spoke  sadly  of  the  news  and  brightened 
only  a  little  as  he  said  the  words,  "  Angle- 
terre  et  le  bon  Dieu ! " 

Then  all  at  once  I  realized  my  plight. 
My  friends  had  not  come,  the  trams  had 
stopped,  no  automobile  or  carriage  was  to 
be  had,  and  the  only  way  of  escape  was  to 
walk  nine  kilometers  to  the  railroad.  So 
I  prepared  to  do  this.  Suddenly  looking 
down  from  the  ramparts  I  saw  an  auto- 
mobile coming  in.  It  took  only  a  minute 
to  meet  it  and  explain  my  case  to  the 
English  people  whom  it  carried.  Two 
hours  later  they  took  me  away  to  the  near- 
est train.  It  was  full  of  soldiers  going  to 
their  regiments.  A  man  opposite  me 
wearing  a  medal  for  service  in  China,  was 
making  dry  little  jokes,  while  in  the  far- 
ther corner  of  the  carriage  sat  a  lonely  boy 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

That  night  was  a  wild  one  in  the  little 
garrison  town  of  Saint  Malo.  Soldiers 
and  citizens,  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
cans thronged  the  square  singing  the 
"Marseillaise,"  "God  Save  the  King," 
and  the  Russian  hymn.  The  next  day 
I  sailed  for  Southampton.  As  the  boat, 
loaded  to  twice  its  capacity,  moved  out  of 
the  harbor,  the  crowd  ran  beside  us  on 
the  shore  shouting  "Vive  la  France"  and 
"Vive  rAngleterre." 

It  was  a  wonderful  moonlight  night 
on  the  Channel.  Searchlights  flashed 
around  us.  Now  and  again  we  passed 
grim  war  vessels — more  and  more  of  them 
as  we  neared  Southampton. 


Then  came  the  news  of  the  Bank  Holi- 
day, serious  indeed  to  one  who  had  only 
a  half  sovereign  and  a  few  shillings.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  steamship  office  and 
joined  the  anxious  crowd  waiting  for  pas- 
sage home.  What  was  my  joy  to  receive 
in  exchange  for  my  Red  Star  Line  ticket  a 
place  in  a  four-berth  room  on  board  the 
5.  5.  Philadelphia  sailing  the  next  day, 
and  two  five-pound  notes!  But  alas!  Even 
at  the  cable  office  it  was  impossible  to 
get  them  changed.  So  I  chose  a  very 
expensive-looking  shop  and  proceeded  to 
buy  wraps  for  the  voyage.  Upstairs  I 
bought  a  fine  coat  and  had  a  note  changed; 
and  then  went  immediately  downstairs 
and  bought  a  rug  with  the  other!  Now  I 
had  gold  enough  for  all  emergencies. 

That  night  the  drums  beat  late  in  the 
streets,  war  was  declared  at  midnight,  and 
at  four  in  the  morning  the  Southwestern 
Hotel  (where  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
room)  was  given  up  for  barracks.  How 
happy  I  was  as  the  American  consul  on 
the  dock  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  said 
goodby! 

Elizabeth  L.  Dickerman,  1894. 

This  is  the  golden 
WHAT    THE  age      for       children. 

CHILDREN  OF  Much  is  being  done 
TO-DAY  ARE  for  their  welfare:  the 
READING*  best  methods  for  edu- 

cating them  are  being 
discussed  and  experimented  with;  public 
funds  are  spent  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health;  and,  lest  they  lack  for  amuse- 
ment, playgrounds  have  been  provided  for 
them.  But  with  all  this,  how  are  we  ap- 
pealing to  the  best  within  them  in  their 
out-of-school  hours?  In  other  words, 
what  books  are  put  within  reach  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day? 

Anyone  who  keeps  at  all  in  touch  with 
the  current  literature  knows  that  each 
year  hundreds  of  books  are  turned  off  the 
presses  for  the  edification  of  the  youth  of 
our  land.  Most  of  them  are  mediocre  and 
harmless,  some  are  trashy  and  unwhole- 
some, but  very  few  are  of  real  worth.    How 

*Miss  Wead  has  charge  of  the  juvenile  depart- 
ment of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library  and 
has  had  nearly  five  years  experience  in  library  work 
with  children, — Editor's  Note. 
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is  one  to  select  the  best  from  this  stream 
of  juvenile  literature?  Let  us  look  over 
the  field  and  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

First  of  all  in  the  child's  interest  come 
the  picture  books, — and  here  is  the  place 
to  begin  to  train  the  child's  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  refined.  Everyone  is  famil- 
iar with  the  so-called  funny  pages  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  papers,  with  their  crude 
drawings  and  coloring,  their  jokes,  and 
the  self-important,  inconsiderate,  and  mis- 
chievous children  that  riot  through  them. 
Pictures  of  this  same  type  appear  in  the 
much  sought  after  books  and  are  bought 
for  the  youngsters  because  they  demand 
them.  The  only  way  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  these  trashy  pages  and  books 
is  to  give  the  child  beautiful  ones,  and  as 
many  of  the  leading  illustrators  of  the  day 
are  turning  their  attention  to  juvenile 
books  this  is  possible.  E.  Boyd  Smith  and 
L.  Leslie  Brooke  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  good  illustrators  for  children;  the  pic- 
ture books  illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway 
have  recently  been  reprinted  and  make 
charming  additions  to  the  books  for  little 
folk.  Beautiful  books  are  expensive,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  ten-cent  stores  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  books  that  are  less  objectionable 
than  many  of  the  higher-priced  produc- 
tions. 

As  to  the  reading  matter  in  these  books 
for  the  early  years,  there  are  so  many  in- 
expensive editions  of  the  old  favorites  such 
as  Mother  Goose,  Cinderella,  and  the 
Three  Bears,  that  there  is  no  need  of  seek- 
ing the  more  recent  very  mediocre  stuff 
such  as  "Father  Goose."  The  old  stand- 
bys  have  been  the  joy  of  many  generations 
of  children  who  have  found  in  them  the 
elements  which  make  up  a  satisfactory 
child's  book: — humor,  imagination,  and 
action. 

As  the  child  becomes  more  at  ease  with 
letters,  the  fairy  tales  claim  his  attention. 
Some  few  of  them  are  published  in  very 
simple  versions,  and  having  mastered 
these,  the  child  finds  himself  more  at 
home  with  the  larger,  more  difficult  col- 
lections of  fairy  tales.  Every  year  there 
are  modern  tales  put  upon  the  market, 
but  they  are  rarely  anything  like  as  good 
as  the  old  ones  based  on  the  folk  tales  of 
many  lands,  for  folk  tales  are  full  of  the 


imagination  and  aspiration  of  many  cen- 
turies. The  stories  of  the  Brothers  Grimm 
are  familiar  to  all  and  are  good  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  folk  stories  for  chil- 
dren; Jacob  with  his  English,  Celtic,  and 
other  fairy  books  and  Andrew  Lang  with 
his  long  series  of  colored  fairy  books — the 
Blue,  the  Green,  the  Violet,  and  so  forth, — 
are  other  standard  editors;  the  Lang  books 
have  so  appealed  to  the  children's  fancy 
that  they  consider  them  the  only  fairy 
books.  Another  book  with  which  every 
child  should  be  familiar,  and  if  possible 
own,  is  "The  Children's  Book"  by  Scud- 
der,  a  treasure  trove  of  nursery  rhymes, 
fairy  tales,  legends,  poems,  and  classics. 
Then  there  are  the  myths  and  hero  tales, — 
the  Greek  ones  full  of  beauty  and  the 
Norse  ones  full  of  power  and  strength — 
which  are  particularly  well  adapted  to 
children.  The  Indian  myths  are  in  some 
cases  well  adapted,  but  I  have  found  that 
when  the  children  really  want  anything 
about  Indians  they  want  stories  of  adven- 
ture. The  Negro  legends  are  rather  too 
difficult  because  of  the  dialect,  without 
which  much  of  their  charm  is  lost;  for 
story-telling  and  reading  aloud,  however, 
they  are  delightful.  Of  the  stories  that 
may  be  called  "made-up,"  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  stands  in  the  lead,  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  more  charming 
and  full  of  imagination.  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" is  nearly  perfect  as  an  example 
of  the  long  modern  fairy  tale.  In  most 
modern  stories  there  is  lack  of  originality 
in  plot  and  an  unreality  of  which  the 
reader  is  always  conscious;  he  does  not 
lose  himself  in  fairyland. 

When  fairy  tales  begin  to  pall  we  see  a 
difference  in  the  tastes  of  boys  and  girls, 
but  before  the  girls  have  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  same  books  as  their  brothers  and  have 
become  absorbed  in  books  about  girls  only, 
they  should  read  those  classics  which, 
though  not  written  originally  for  children, 
have  been  adopted  by  them:  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  Robinson  Crusoe;  Arabian 
Nights,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Baron 
Munchausen — the  last  three  being  only  a 
step  beyond  fairy  tales.  Pilgrim's  Progress 
is  a  book  seldom  read  now-a-days  by  a  child 
unless  he  is  helped  over  the  hard  places — 
it  is  a  book  best  used  for  reading  aloud. 
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Here  we  have  touched  on  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  training  the  modern  child 
along  literary  lines, — he  is  afraid  of  the 
book  that  is  too  big  and  is  discouraged  if 
there  are  long  descriptions  at  the  begin- 
ning; like  many  of  his  elders  he  wants  a 
book  that  he  can  read  quickly,  that  is  full 
of  action  and  that  is  new — and  he  does 
not  want  to  re-read  a  book.  One  boy  of 
twelve  comes  to  the  library  several  times 
a  week,  borrowing  two  books  at  a  time. 
He  has  had  and  filled  thirteen  library 
cards  each  one  representing  about  seventy 
borrowed  books,  and  in  the  last  three 
months  he  has  filled  his  fourteenth.  He 
is  an  unusually  wide-awake  chap,  but 
can  not  remember  the  name  of  the  books 
which  he  had  time  before  last  and  sel- 
dom can  tell  what  they  were  about;  by 
looking  over  the  pictures,  however,  he 
can  tell  whether  he  has  read  a  book  before 
and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  read  it 
again.  Compare  this  boy  with  Lincoln 
who  had  only  three  or  four  books  which  he 
read  and  re-read  until  he  knew  them 
nearly  by  heart.  The  mania  of  his  elders 
for  the  new,  for  the  most  recent  and  up-to- 
date  has  seized  the  child  also,  and  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  give  the  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
to  read.  An  occasional  child  of  unusual 
upbringing  will  enjoy  Scott  and  Cooper, 
but  with  the  exception  of  "Ivanhoe"  and 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  very  few  of 
their  books  are  read  voluntarily. 

The  boy  is  easier  to  deal  with  than  the 
girl  for  his  interests  are  wider.  Adven- 
ture appeals  to  him  whether  it  be  in 
fiction  or  biography,  but  he  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  good  literature 
and  the  poor, — anything  exciting  will 
please.  This  is  why  the  books  by  Horatio 
Alger  and  dime  novels  have  such  a  wide 
appeal, — the  hero  is  always  doing  some- 
thing. Everyone  surely  agrees  that  the 
influence  of  dime  novels  is  pernicious,  but 
such  books  as  Alger's  are  read  in  many 
households  without  being  questioned. 
There  are  many  books  which  do  not  rank 
as  literature,  which  do,  however,  give  a 
truer  outlook  on  life  than  the  Alger  books; 
James  Kaler,  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  Otis,  Stoddard,  Drysdale,  Munroe — 
these  are  all  authors  whose  stories  are  not 


beyond  the  taste  of  an  Alger  lover  but 
are  several  degrees  better. 

Boys'  books  can  generally  be  classed 
under  three  heads.  First,  Working  up 
stories;  that  is,  stories  of  boys  who  can 
earn  their  own  living;  of  this  class  there 
is  no  standard  representative  which  is 
fiction,  but  lives  of  successful  men  are  in- 
spiring ideals  for  boys  who  want  such 
stories.  Second,  Stories  of  adventure  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  experience, — the  sea, 
warfare,  Indians/western  life,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  usually  entertaining  and  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  bad,  but  some  of  the  points  to 
be  kept  in  mind  are  these:  if  the  story  is 
supposed  to  be  historical,  are  the  facts 
accurate;  is  the  plot  properly  developed  and 
probable;  and  is  the  moral  tone  all  that  it 
should  be,  are  the  characters  strong  and 
honorable,  worthy  ideals  to  put  before 
our  children,  and  if  not  so,  are  they  shown 
in  a  true  light?  Some  of  the  recent  books 
on  Boy  Scouts  are  good  examples  of  whole- 
some adventure  stories,  but  some  of  them 
are  very  poor.  Other  stories  to  be  recom- 
mended are  "Treasure  Island,"  by  Steven- 
son, Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous" 
and  the  new  books  by  Allstieler.  Third, 
Stories  of  school  and  athletic  life.  These 
are  very  popular  and  very  abundant,  their 
chief  fault  being  that  they  do  not  lead  to 
anything  better  than  a  desire  to  be  cap- 
tain of  a  particular  ball  team;  the  other 
types  of  stories  may,  and  do,  lead  to  an 
interest  in  history  and  biography.  These 
stories  are  in  the  main  fairly  good,  clean 
sport,  and  school  honor  is  strongly  empha- 
sized, but  the  stress  is  laid  rather  on  the 
athletic  than  the  academic  side  ot  school 
life.  The  only  classic  school  story  is  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,"  which  is  rather 
too  English  to  appeal  to  most  American 
boys.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  stories, 
though  lacking  in  variety  are  in  general  as 
good  as  any  of  this  type. 

The  average  boy  cares  even  less  for  his 
sister's  books  than  she  does  for  his.  It  is 
good  for  a  girl  to  read  boys'  books  if  she 
will,  for  they  take  her  out  of  herself  into 
a  new  world.  Most  books  for  girls  are 
decidedly  weak  and  there  is  little  range  of 
interest.  There  is  the  school  story,  al- 
ways popular,  usually  without  a  definite 
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plot — just  a  series  of  more  or  less  enter- 
taining incidents  during  one  or  more  years 
of  school  life.  Violent  sentimental  friend- 
ships mark  this  type  of  story.  There  are 
no  books  in  this  class  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended, and  there  are  some,  especially 
these  in  long  series,  which  are  decidedly 
unwholesome.  An  occasional  girl  will 
read  and  enjoy  tales  of  the  olden  times,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  good  ones,  but  the 
remainder  of  books  for  girls  are  home 
stories.  If  these  are  good,  they  are  the 
best  type  for  they  tend  to  make  a  girl  less 
restless  and  more  appreciative  of  home; 
those  for  the  younger  girls  are  generally 
free  from  the  love  element  which  is  at  least 
suggested  in  those  for  older  girls.  Girls 
demand  love  stories,  they  are  always  eager 
for  the  romantic,  but  the  subject  should 
be  presented  in  a  wholesome  manner. 
Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  is  an  al- 
most classic  example  of  a  wholesome  girl's 
book,  many  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  are  excellent 
and  a  more  recent  book  by  Miss  Brown, — 
"The  Four  Gordons," — is  good  because  it 
combines  both  home  and  school  life.  If 
only  a  girl  could  be  led  from  books  like 
these  into  the  standard  novels  of  Dickens 
and  Scott  and  George  Eliot  instead  of  into 
the  recent  fiction  of  doubtful  value,  a  great 
step  would  be  taken  towards  improving 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  stories,  I 
wish  to  quote  rather  freely  from  an  article 
on  juvenile  literature  written  by  a  book- 
publisher,  Edward  Mumford  of  the  Penn 
Publishing  Company.  He  condemns 
harmful  juvenile  books  on  the  following 
grounds:  they  distort  facts  by  making 
impossible  feats  possible,  thus  hindering 
the  development  of  straight  thinking; 
they  advocate  the  opposite  of  the  maxim 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  they  en- 
courage lack  of  respect  for  authority,  dis- 
cipline, and  learning;  bad  manners  and 
bad  English  are  tolerated  and  evil  com- 
panions who  suggest  cruel  and  thought- 
less mischief  are  given  as  associates  for 
our  children.  Every  story  "cheap  in 
quality,  whether  high  or  low  in  price, 
helps  to  make  a  cheap  boy  or  girl,  to  lower 
the  moral  tone,  to  coarsen  the  character 
fibre  and  turn  the  child  away  from   what 


is  fine,  true,  honest  and  worth  while.  Be- 
fore he  knows  it  he  has  been  cheated  out 
of  his  noblest  heritage." 

I  have  said  nothing  about  books  of  non- 
fiction,  for  the  choice  of  such  books  is  not 
difficult;  if  they  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  in  a  manner  to  appeal  to  children, 
and  are  accurate,  they  are  generally  good. 
Boys  are  more  willing  to  read  them  than 
the  girls  for  there  is  much  of  adventure  in 
the  biographies  and  histories,  and  books 
of  out-of-door  life  and  handicraft  are  al- 
ways suggestive  and  inspiring  to  an  active 
youth.  Girls  are  more  interested  in  de- 
scription and  travel  as  told  in  such  books 
as  "Our  Little  Cousin"  series  than  in 
more  stirring  tales,  and  occasionally  they 
will  read  biography,  but  as  a  general  thing 
they  prefer  stories  free  from  information. 
Poetry  is  a  form  of  literature  from  which 
they  fight  shy  as  a  rule.  It  is  so  much 
more  enjoyable  read  aloud  that  it  is  a  pity 
parents  do  not  make  more  use  of  it.  Stev- 
enson's "Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  and 
Eugene  Field's  charming  poems  have  so 
much  that  appeals  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  some  of  Browning's  narrative 
poems,  and  even  Shakespeare's  plays  can 
be  made  most  enjoyable  if  only  the  older 
people  will  take  the  pains  to  introduce 
them  to  the  children. 

Literary  criticism  is  a  fine  art, — it  comes 
only  from  much  practice  and  long  study, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  much  of  the  juvenile  liter- 
ature which  floods  the  market.  Read 
some  of  the  books  which  the  children  in 
whom  you  are  interested  are  reading,  and 
see  what  you  think  of  them;  the  chances 
are  that  though  they  may  not  be  bad, 
they  are  not  worth  while.  If  a  juvenile 
book  can  not  interest  a  grown  person,  it  is 
a  pretty  sure  test  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
children's  reading.  Then  read  some  of 
the  classics  and  see  how  far  below  the 
standard  the  juvenile  books  fall.  See 
whether  they  hold  up  before  the  child 
ideals  which  are  worth  striving  for,  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied,  do  what  you  can  to 
bring  up  to  a  high  standard  the  books 
which  are  to  mold  our  future  citizens. 
Katharine  H.  Wead,  1909. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — The  Vespers  speakers  so  far 
this  year  have  been  President  Burton, 
Reverend  Willard  Scott  of  Brookline,  Pro- 
fessor John  Bates  Clark  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and 
Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Religion. 

Concerts — The  Concert  Course  will 
open  Wednesday  evening,  October  28, 
with  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Orchestra.  The  rest  of  the  programs  are 
as  follows:  November  9,  Frieda  Hempel; 
December  9,  The  Maquarre  Sextet;  Jan- 
uary 13,  Efrem  Zimbalist;  February  3, 
Arthur  Whiting  and  the  University  Quar- 
tet; February  15,  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra; April  21,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch; 
May  19,  The  Oratorio  "Elijah,"  given  by 
the  Amherst  and  Smith  choirs. 

Because  there  are  to  be  eight  concerts 
this  year  instead  of  six,  the  price  of  course 
tickets  has  been  raised  one  dollar.  The 
tickets  are  now  sold  for  $6,  $5,  and  $4 
according  to  their  location  in  the  hall,  with 
a  few  seats  in  the  alcove  at  $3.50.  In 
spite  of  business  depression,  the  tickets 
are  selling  fast. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  recitals  by 
the  members  of  the  faculty  are  being  con- 
tinued this  year.  On  September  23  a  re- 
cital was  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  R.  Janser, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  Mr.  George  C. 
Vieh,  and  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Moog;  on  Sep- 
tember 30  an  organ  recital  was  given  by 
Mr.  Moog,  and  on  October  14  a  song  re- 
cital by  Miss  Esther  E.  Dale. 

Lectures — On  September  29  Miss 
Anna  Seaton  Schmidt  lectured  on  "Rodin, 
the  Man,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon  will  deliver  six 
lectures  here  between  the  twelfth  and  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Department  of  Art.  Mr. 
Barry  Pain  will  lecture  here  on  November 
5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  English.  Miss  Georgianna  King,  lec- 
turer on  Art  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will 
lecture  October  30  on  "Some  Old  Spanish 
Churches,"    under    the    auspices    of    the 


Department  of  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
war,  it  is  impossible  to  announce  further 
the  lecturers  and  Vespers  speakers  who  are 
expected  during  the  coming  year. 

Faculty  Notes — President  and  Mrs. 
Burton  will  leave  Northampton  October 
23,  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  visit 
the  Smith  College  Clubs  west  of  Chicago. 
They  will  return  November  21. 

Miss  Adelaide  Crapsey,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  English,  died  at  her  home 
in  Rochester  on  October  8.  She  had 
been  away  from  the  college  for  a  year 
on  account  of  illness,  and  her  death  is  a 
sorrow  to  those  who  knew  her  here. 

Miss  Cutler  represented  the  college  at 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Brown  University. 

Professor  Irving  F.  Wood  and  Professor 
Elihu  Grant,  both  of  the  Department  of 
Biblical  Literature,  have  recently  issued  a 
book,  "The  Bible  as  Literature,"  which  is 
now  in  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  required 
courses  in  Bible. 

The  members  of  our  faculty  who  were 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the 
summer,  but  returned  in  time  to  take  up 
their  academic  duties  were  Mr.  Monte  of 
the  Department  of  Art,  who  acted  as 
deputy  vice-consul  at  Interlaken  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  vacation;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abbott,  Miss  McElwain,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Hildt,  Miss  Dale,  Miss 
Layton,  Miss  Strong,  and  Mile.  Pellissier. 

Associate  Professor  Regis  Michaud,  who 
was  to  have  begun  his  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  French  here  this  fall,  has 
been  called  to  join  the  French  army  and 
is  now  at  the  front. 

Mile.  Delpit  of  the  Department  of 
French,  who  is  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
nursing  in  France,  has  written  to  her 
friends  at  college,  asking  that  instead  of 
contributing  to  the  general  relief  fund 
they  send  their  gifts  to  her  to  be  used  in 
the  small  towns,  where  there  are  few  re- 
sources for  caring  for  the  wounded.  The 
general  Red  Cross  fund,  Mile.  Delpit  says, 
will  be  distributed  in  the  large    centers, 
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though  the  small  villages  have  been  as- 
signed their  quota  of  wounded  men.  A 
committee  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Department  of  French  and  two  stu- 
dents has  charge  of  the  fund,  which  has 
now  reached  $200. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  fac- 
ulty have  been  made  since  the  July  Quar- 
terly, including  those  who  are  to  take  the 
places  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who 
are  on  leave  of  absence: 

Department  of  Art:  Marion  E.  Clark, 
A.  B.,  Demonstrator. 

Department  of  Astronomy:  Carolyn  O. 
Burns,  A.  M.,  Assistant. 

Department  of  Biblical  Literature:  Clar- 
ence E.  Keiser,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  Botany:  Grace  L. 
Clapp,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  Chemistry:  David  E. 
Worrall,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Instructor;  Marion 
K.  McNamara,  A.  B.,  Demonstrator. 

Department  of  Education:  Harvey 
Gates  Townsend,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  Elocution:  Esther  Blais- 
dell,  A.  B.,  Assistant. 

Department  of  English:  Grace  Lillian 
Filer,  A.  B.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  French:  Victoria  C.  Bar- 
gier,  A.  B.,  Instructor;  Esther  C.  Cary, 
Ph.  D.,  Instructor;  Helen  Maxwell  King, 
A.  M.,  Instructor;  Charles  Albert  Le- 
Deuc,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor;  George  A. 
LInderwood,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  German:  Margaret  L. 
Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

Department  of  History:  Margaret  Al- 
exander, A.  B.,  Reader. 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education:  Florence  Eisenhardt,  Assist- 
ant; Dorothy  Wooster,  Assistant;  Angela 
McManus,  Assistant. 

Department  of  Latin:  Florence  K. 
Root,  A.  M.,  Assistant. 

Administrative:  Mary  E.  Gleason,  As- 
sistant Registrar;  Frances  B.  Boone,  As- 
sistant Librarian;  Helen  A.  Barnum, 
Secretary  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Recommendations. 

Miss  Mary  Putnam  has  been  appointed 
Head  of  the  Lawrence  House.  Miss  Put- 
nam was  for  three  years  a  student  at 
Wellesley  College.  Besides  teaching  expe- 
rience, she  has  for  fifteen  years  had  charge 


of   domestic    life  at    Kent    Place  School, 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Photograph  of  Miss  Peck — Mrs. 
Theona  Peck  Harris,  1895,  has  presented 
to  the  college  an  enlarged  photograph  of 
Miss  Peck,  which  was  made  by  Mrs.  Har- 
ris herself.  The  picture  which  is  the  same 
as  that  published  in  the  Quarterly  of 
February,  1913,  hangs  in  the  Elocution 
office  in   Seelye   Hall. 

Graduate  Student  House — -A  new 
departure  in  college  this  year  is  the  grad- 
uate student  house  at  261  Crescent  St. 
For  several  years  the  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  graduate  students  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  need  of  some  cen- 
tralized life.  Many  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents are  living  at  this  house,  and  they 
feel  that  the  experiment  is  a  decided  suc- 
cess. 
Undergraduate  News  and  Elections 

Fall  Registration — President  Bur- 
ton announced  in  chapel  that  the  class  of 
191 8  was  the  largest  entering  class  up  -to 
this  time.  It  numbers  584;  there  are  310 
seniors,  365  juniors,  351  sophomores,  and 
30  graduate  students;  so  that  the  total 
enrollment  is  1640. 

Senior  Dramatics — "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet "  has  been  chosen  as  1915's  class  play. 
Eleanor  Park  was  elected  general  chair- 
man of  Dramatics.  See  "The  Note  Room" 
for  further  announcements. 

Class  of  191 5 — The  class  officers  are: 
president,  Dorothy  Dulles;  vice-president, 
Anna  Jones;  secretary,  Helen  Leavitt; 
treasurer,  Evelyn  Odlin;  historian,  Barbara 
Cheney. 

Class  of  19 1 6 — The  class  officers  are: 
president,  Mary  McMillan;  vice-presi- 
dent, Angela  Richmond;  secretary,  Mar- 
garet Welles;  treasurer,  Helen  Whitman; 
chairman  of  Junior  Prom  Committee,  Har- 
riet Means. 

Class  of  19 1 7 — The  class  officers  are: 
president,  Frances  Montgomery;  vice- 
president,  Margaret  Ailing;  secretary, 
Marjorie  Root;   treasurer,  Florence  Smith. 

Class  of  191 8 — The  first  meeting  of  the 
freshman  class  was  held  September  26. 
Juliet  Staunton,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  presided. 

Monthly  Board — Madge  Hovey,  1915, 
has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  assist- 
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ant  business  manager,  to  take  the  place  of 
Eleanor  Park,  resigned. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following  new  members  from  the 
senior  class:  Maudita  Clement,  Helen 
Tooker,  Katherine  Nye,  Mary  Anne  Cor- 
nelius, Marion  Evans. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing new  members  from  the  senior  class: 
Mary  Tanner,  Ruth  Bartholomew,  Jes- 
samy  Fountain,  Sara  Southard,  Anne 
Cooper. 

Council  Notes — At  the  Council  meet- 
ing of  September  18  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected:  secre- 
tary, Rujdi  Rodgers,  1916;  treasurer, 
Dorothy  Ross,  1917.  At  the  meeting  held 
September  29  it  was  announced  that  a 
student  finance  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Northampton  Players — A  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  attended  the 
opening  performance  of  the  Northampton 
Players,  October  12.  The  play,  "In  the 
Vanguard,"  by  Katrina  Trask,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  and 
was  of  particular  interest  because  of  its 
treatment  of  ideas  uppermost  now  in  the 
minds  of  everyone,  the  question  of  war 
and  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance, President  Burton  spoke  of  the  grati- 
tude due  to  Mrs.  Trask  for  allowing  the 
presentation  of  her  play,  and  extended  a 
welcome  to  the  players  of  the  company. 

The  Hillyer  Art  Gallery — There 
have  been  many  improvements  made  in 
the  Art  Gallery  during  the  summer.  No 
returning  alumna  should  miss  the  great 
joy  that  a  visit  to  its  many  rooms  will 
surely  give.  There  will  be  an  extensive 
article  in  the  February  Quarterly  about 
the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  of  to-day  and  the 
splendid  service  that  Mr.  Churchill  and 
the  Department  of  Art  are  rendering  not 
only  to  the  college  but  also  to  the  citizens 
of  Northampton. 

Music  Hall — During  the  summer  the 
corridors  of  Music  Hall  have  been  redec- 
orated. The  tints  are  much  lighter  than 
formerly  and  the  general  effect  is  much 
more  pleasing.  It  is  hinted  that  gifts  of 
pictures  for  the  walls  would  be  welcome. 
The  practice  rooms  and  those  used  for 
teaching  have  been  fully  equipped   with 


electric  lights.  There  is,  alack!  as  much 
noise  as  ever,  and  no  amount  of  redecorat- 
ing and  relighting  will  obviate  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  a  new,  beautiful,  and 
"isolated"  Music  Hall. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

"What  is  the  general  attitude  of  the 
student  body  toward  College  Life?"  in- 
quired the  inquisitive  alumna  of  the  as- 
piring Junior.  "Why,  really,"  replied 
the  aspiring  Junior,  "I  don't  know  that 
we  have  an  attitude.  You  see,  we  have 
about  a  million  writtens  a  week  and  so  we 
haven't  time  to  cultivate  one!" 

You  see,  the  new  year  is  beginning  well. 
From  my  own  observations  upon  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
and  the  Rule  of  Law,  at  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present,  last  week,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  the  aspiring  Junior 
and  others,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  academic  life  of  the  undergraduate  is 
quite  as  active  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
faculty  have  no  notion  of  being  neglected. 
There  are,  by  the  way,  thirty-two  new 
names  on  the  faculty  list  this  year,  for 
the  Million  Dollar  Fund  is  beginning  to 
work. 

In  other  respects  also  the  college  goes 
marching  on  in  about  the  same  way.  The 
usual  big  events  occur  in  their  season. 
Freshman  Frolic  was  unprecedentedly 
well  attended.  Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  new-comers  helped  to  crowd  the 
Students'  Building  to  overflowing,  and 
were  welcomed  quite  as  musically  by 
their  elders  as  those  elders  had  been  wel- 
comed themselves  in  past  years.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Weekly  thinks  the  college  has  been 
singing  much  better  than  usual  this  fall. 
This  fact  it  attributes  to  the  college  sings 
which  were  held  the  first  few  days  of  the 
term.  The  railings  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Students'  Building  were  eliminated  dur- 
ing the  summer,  possibly  to  relieve  con- 
gestion when  the  juniors  take  the  steps 
in  the  spring.  Whatever  the  purpose,  the 
effect  is  most  pleasing.  The  seniors 
christened  the  new  order  of  things  this 
fall,  with  a  real  Spring  Term  Senior  Sing. 
The  affair  was  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
old  days, — so  I  was  told  by  a  reminiscent 
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member  of  that  class — for  the  singing  had 
to  be  done  in  the  dark.  With  bug- 
lights,  however,  the  effect  was  really  very 
pretty. 

The  Mountain  Day  weather  tradition 
was  not  broken,  and  the  bluest  sky  possi- 
ble looked  down  on  the  gayest  autumn 
leaves  and  the  most  crowded  trolleys 
within  the  memory  of  man.  And  the 
surprised  natives  of  the  region  no  doubt 
made  allowance  for  the  antics  of  our  young 
friends  by  remembering  that  the  air  was 
like  wine.  In  fact  it  has  been  particularly 
tonic  all  the  fall,  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh- 
man rain  appeared  until  the  middle  of 
October;  and  by  that  time  the  freshmen 
had  become  so  enamored  of  the  place  that 
no  one  mentioned  freshman  tears. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  makes  a 
very  excellent  senior  class.  They  assure 
you  that  they  really  are  not  used  to  it  yet, 
but  they  grace  the  front  rows  at  chapel 
with  perfect  ease;  and  have  already  begun 
the  usual  discussion  of  caps  and  gowns  for 
Commencement,  with,  let  us  hope,  the 
usual  result.  Also,  they  have  departed 
from  the  ways  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  manner  of  dramatics.  This  year  no 
one  but  the  general  chairman  is  to  be 
elected  until  after  midyears.*  Likewise  no 
trials  are  to  be  held  until  after  that  time. 
This  will  eliminate  all  doubts  and  fears 
as  regards  "passing  the  office"  and  will 
also  do  away  with  some  of  that  pressure 
which  dramatics  inevitably  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  already  heavily  burdened  senior. 

Of  the  changes  and  additions  to  the 
campus  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful  new  Biological 
Hall,  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  in 
full  working  order.  One  gazes  at  it  in  awe 
and  admiration,  and  wonders  whether  the 
biologists  were  any  gladder  to  leave  Lilly 
Hall  than  the  physicists  were  to  have 
them  go.  Another  change  which  makes 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  feet  is  the  broad  straight 
path   leading   from    College   Hall    to   the 

*  Upon  going  to  press  we  learn  that  on  October 
21  the  seniors  did  elect  heads  of  committees  as  fol- 
lows: business  manager,  Mary  Anne  Cornelius; 
scenery,  Eleanor  Sackett;  costume.  Katherine 
Barnard;  music,  Mary  Tanner;  stage  manager, 
Marion  Evans;  advisory  member,  Dorothy  Adams. 


Students'  Building.  Indeed  as  the 
Monthly  says,  Professor  Ganong  seems  to 
have  a  genius  for  putting  all  the  new  paths 
not  only  where  they  look  well  but  also 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

Fall  term  is  the  time  especially  sacred 
to  the  establishment  of  all  the  college 
activities.  The  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  has  a  most 
complicated  and  withal  efficient  system 
of  canvassing.  I  quote  the  Weekly. 
"Each  branch  of  the  organization  is  given 
a  certain  amount  of  time  in  which  to  ob- 
tain its  membership. — The  campus  is  divi- 
ded into  geographical  districts,  and  each 
district  is  assigned  to  a  student  or  group 
of  students  to  canvass.  The  students 
chosen  are  those  who  are  reliable  and 
faithful  workers,  and  who  are  interested 
in  that  branch  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  trying  to  interest  others.  Every  day 
while  the  work  is  going  on  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  canvassers  who  will  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  work."  This 
method  has  resulted  in  a  membership  in 
the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred.  The  Monthly  and  Weekly  were 
canvassed  for  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
we  consider  these  interesting  facts,  to- 
gether with  the  ten-point  system  and  that 
new  arrangement  of  excuses, — which  last 
the  writer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp 
in  its  entirety — when  we  consider  all  these 
things,  we  are  convinced  indeed  of  the 
worth  and  practicability  of  Scientific 
Management. 

At  Allen  Field  there  has  been  about  the 
same  amount  of  activity  that  there  usu- 
ally is  in  the  fall.  Tennis  and  archery 
are  patronized  well,  and  the  Odds  have 
met  and  vanquished  the  Evens  in  Bas- 
ket-Bali, Volley-Bail,  and  Cricket,— a 
fact  stated  coolly,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
perfect  impartiality  a  graduate  should 
always  cultivate. 

It  is  presumably  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  impart  a  little  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  college  to  alumnae  in  distant  re- 
gions. No  mere  setting  forth  of  the  events 
and  facts  of  these  first  few  weeks  can  pos- 
sibly do  this.  Indeed  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  Northampton  are  such  that 
the  writer  feels  that  faithfully  to  portray 
them  through  the  cold  medium  of  words 
is  quite   beyond   her   powers.     How  can 
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one  write  of  the  charm  of  Smith  College, 
of  the  houses  on  campus  lit  up  and  hum- 
ming with  all  the  busy  activity  of  a  Satur- 
day night,  of  the  pleasant  calm  of  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  festivity  of  Sunday  din- 
ner? And,  again,  how  is  one  to  tell  of  the 
impressiveness  of  chapel  Monday  morning? 
There  is  always  more  atmosphere  in  chapel 
than  anywhere  else.  This  was  the  day 
Alpha  took  in  its  seniors,  and  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  was  full  of  excited  buzzing. 
My  Junior  took  me  well  in  front,  where  I 
could  behold  the  happy  five,  and  their 
osculatory  companions.  Chapel  seemed 
fuller  than  it  used  to,  an  impression  later 
verified  by  President  Burton's  announce- 
ment of  the  tremendous  proportions  of  the 
freshman  class.  We  sang  one  of  the 
familiar  chants,  and  because  it  was 
Columbus  Day,  that  splendid  national 
hymn  with  the  trumpets  before  each 
verse,  that  Mr.  Moog  does  so  enjoy  play- 
ing on  the  organ. 

And  speaking  of  chapel,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  great  day  on  which 
the  college  had  its  picture  taken  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  On  a  certain 
morning  the  president  announced  that 
there  were  two  good  reasons  why  everyone 
should  come  to  chapel  the  next  day  and 
cannily  added,  "You  will  learn  the  reasons 
to-morrow  morning."  Needless  to  say 
the  whole  college  was  there  even  to  the 
last  row  in  the  faculty  seats.  The  first 
reason  was  set  forth  by  Miss  Comstock. 
She  said  that  owing  to  the  constant  de- 
mand from  the  public,  the  alumnae,  and 
the  parents  of  prospective  students  regard- 
ing the  expenditures  of  college  students, 
the  college  was  now  going  to  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  present  generation  of  col- 
lege girls  in  preparing  statistics  which 
should  serve  as  valuable  data  for  such  an 
investigation.  To  this  end  account  books 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
infinite  pains  in  which  a  detailed  cash 
account  can  be  kept  by  the  month.  The 
time  which  it  will  take  a  girl  conscien- 
tiously to  keep  this  account  will  not  be 
great  for,  as  President  Burton  humorously 
expressed  it,  "If  you  take  time  to  keep 
track  of  your  money  you  will  take  less 
time  spending  it!"  The  plan  seemed  to 
appeal    to   the   students,   and   they   were 


quick  to  appreciate  that  after  all  keeping 
a  cash  account  was  fair  to  their  parents 
and  that  moreover  this  was  a  very  real 
opportunity  to  serve  the  college,  which 
they  could  not  loyally  refuse.  Miss 
Comstock  explained  that  the  college  is 
most  decidedly  not  trying  to  prove  any- 
thing whatever  concerning  the  expendi- 
tures, for  as  she  said,  "Much  money  may 
be  spent  as  wisely  as  little;"  it  simply 
wants  information,  and  knowing  that  such 
information  can  be  gathered  only  with 
the  help  of  the  students,  it  confidently  and 
gladly  looks  for  their  cooperation.  That 
the  confidence  is  not  misplaced  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  less  than  a 
week  1500  books  were  applied  for  at  the 
dean's  office. 

The  second  reason  was,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  pictures.  The  one  of  the 
students  was  taken  the  first  day,  of  the 
faculty  the  next.  The  "sittings"  were 
quite  thrilling  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
the  flashlights  and  the  impressive  appear- 
ance of  the  platform.  This  second  day  was 
the  one  on  which  President  and  Mrs. 
Burton  started  on  their  western  trip  and 
the  students  tunefully  escorted  the  presi- 
dent home  from  chapel.  He  said  it 
reminded  him  of  the  great  day  on  which 
the  Million  Dollar  fund  was  completed, 
and  who  could  ever  describe  that! 

But  after  all,  you  know  what  the  charm 
of  the  college  is,  and  so  even  if  I  could  tell 
you  of  it,  there  would  be  no  need.  You 
can  imagine  its  peacefulness.  Peaceful 
it  is,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
aspiring  Junior.  You  can  imagine  its 
activity.  You  know,  for  you  have  been 
there,-  and  seen  it  all.  This  new  year  is 
one  more  added  to  the  full  tale.  There 
are  changes,  new  systems  and  ideas,  but 
the  spirit, — which  you  know — is  always 
and  fundamentally  the  same. 

Alice  W.  Cone,  1913. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

Because  of  the  press  of  other  business 
there  was  no  time  to  send  the  regular 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  notes  to  the  Quarterly 
for  the  July  issue. 

The  Alumnae  Auxiliary  starts  this  year 
with  over  400  members,  representing  every 
class  out  of  college  except  two,  and  not 
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counting  the  Class  of  1914  which  has  yet 
to  be  invited  into  membership.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Sanderson  Ladd,  1904,  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  Executive  Committee  with 
great  regret  have  accepted  her  decision 
in  the  matter.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  her  successor,  Miss  Dorothy  Olcott, 
1913,  who  was  chosen  to  fill  out  the  two 
years  of  her  unexpired  term. 

So  much  for  the  Association  out  of 
college;  now  for  the  briefest  outline  of  the 
undergraduate  work.  It  will  be  the  policy 
of  this  year's  Cabinet  to  carry  on  its  work 
intensively.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
everything  points  now  toward  success  as 
far  as  the  extent  of  the  work  goes.  There 
is  already  an  unusually  large  freshman 
membership  and  all  the  other  classes 
show  an  increase  although  accurate 
figures  cannot  yet  be  compiled.  The 
College  Settlements  Chapter  numbers 
over  five  hundred,  an  increase  of  25%. 
Mission  and  Bible  Study  Classes  show  a 
large  enrollment.  This  department  is 
glad  to  announce  that  President  Burton 
has  consented  to  conduct  a  class  next 
semester  on  "Christian  Fundamentals." 
The  fall  work  for  the  Missionary  Depart- 
ment and  the  Student  Volunteer  Band 
centers  largely  in  plans  for  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Missionary  Union  held  at  Smith 
this  year  on  October  31  and  November  1. 
In  general  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  year  so  far  has  been  the 
success  which  the  Cabinet  has  had  in  its 
earnest  effort  to  cooperate  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  Faculty  and  with  the 
Student  Council. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY 
MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 

There  are  to  be  fourteen  colleges  repre- 
sented at  this  conference.  To  quote  from 
the  Weekly: 

"The  conference  will  open  on  Saturday 
afternoon  with  a  reception  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. To  this  the  speakers,  the  dele- 
gates, the  faculty,  and  the  students  are 
invited.  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
missionary  charts  and  books  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  this  time.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
Students'  Building  there  will  be  a  supper 
for  the  delegates.     Dean  Comstock  is  to 


give  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates. The  toast  master  will  be  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Robbins  of  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Among  the  speakers  of  the 
evening  will  be  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Higginbottom  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  India,  the  Reverend  William  Chamber- 
lin,  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  Dr.  Frank  Keller, 
a  missionary  of  the  Chinese  Inland  Mis- 
sion." 

There  will  be  other  speakers  at  the  vari- 
ous meetings  and  the  churches  of  North- 
ampton are  joining  with  the  college  to 
make  Sunday  a  day  of  especial  missionary 
interest. 

To  quote  from  a  Weekly  editorial: 

To  have  so  large  a  conference  at  Smith 
College  involves  both  privilege  and 
responsibility.  Though  all  may  pride 
themselves,  as  college  students,  on  being 
well  informed,  very  few  know  that  there 
are  over  forty  Smith  College  graduates 
who  are  giving  their  lives  in  missionary 
service  in  China,  Japan,  India  and  other 
countries  of  the  East.  As  for  the  work 
which  they  are  doing,  most  people  are 
ignorant  of  its  nature  and  extent.    .    .    . 

The  responsibility  which  accompanies 
this  conference  rests  with  every  student 
in  Smith  College.  Delegates  from  four- 
teen schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  here. 
Many  are  coming  for  the  first  time  and 
will  judge  the  College  solely  by  the  expe- 
riences and  impressions  received  during 
the  two  days  of  the  conference 

FROM  FRAULEIN  BARTELMAN 

Fraulein  Bartelman,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  German  faculty,  has  sent 
to  an  old  student  a  most  urgent  appeal  for 
help  for  the  German  Red  Cross.  Her 
letter  is  far  too  long  for  us  to  publish  but 
we  quote  from  the  letter  sent  to  the  Quar- 
terly with  that  of  Fraulein  Bartelman. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Fraulein  Bartel- 
man in  her  American  days,  will  be  touched 
by  her  appeal  written  in  August  to  an  old 
student.  This  student  visited  her  a  few 
years  ago  when  Germany  seemed  smiling 
and  prosperous  and  peaceful,  and  no  visit 
ever  left  a  happier  memory.  Her  husband 
and  two  boys,  Frau  Schacht,  the  maids 
and  men  were  all  living  a  busy,  contented 
life  on  the  pretty  estate  an  hour  from 
Hamburg.  Since  Germany  declared  war 
any  of  us  who  have  been  with  her  in  this 
home  must  have  seen  the  suffering  of 
German    women  through  her  eyes.    .    .    . 

Anyone  wishing  may  send  money  to  her 
through  Professor  F.  M.  Burdick,  Col- 
umbia University. 
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LOCAL  CLUBS 

Japan — The  Smith  Club  did  an  unusual 
thing  at  its  annual  reunion  in  August  at 
Karuizawa — it  remitted  its  clues  (five 
cents  apiece!)  for  the  year  as  there  is 
enough  in  the  treasury  for  current  ex- 
penses. Since  the  individual  members 
felt  that  their  contributions  to  the  Alum- 
nae Fund  were  too  small  to  send  separately 
they  were  pooled  and  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  club.  Only  half  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers resident  in  Japan  were  able  to  be 
present,  but  three  1901  guests  from 
China  added  to  the  occasion.  Sarah 
DeForest  Pettus  gave  domestic  flavor; 
Julia  Mitchell  supplied  the  ardor  of  a 
pioneer  in  a  hoped-for  woman's  depart- 
ment at  Canton  Christian  College;  while 
Delia  Leavens,  the  Smith  missionary, 
made  us  love  our  Alma  Mater  even  more 
by  telling  of  Smith's  incipient  desire  to 
have  a  definite  part  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  women  of  the  future  in  China. 
Eleven  Smith  girls  were  reported  as 
having  passed  through,  or  visited  in,  Japan 
during  the  year.  Everybody,  please  let 
us  know  when  you  go  through!  We 
long  to  be  a  link  in  the  Orient  with  the 
ideals  and  activities  of  our  college,  and 
surely  one  of  the  best  ways  is  by  meeting 
as  frequently  as  we  can  with  others  who 
share  those  ideals  and  activities.  The 
officers  of  the  club  remain  the  same  as 
last  year,  and — nota  bene — are  all  in  the 
port  cities:  president  and  vice-president, 
Clara  Converse  1883  and  Clara  Loomis 
1900,  in  Yokohama;  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  in  Kobe.  Charlotte  B.  De 
Forest,  1901,  Secretary. 

Everybody  Read  This! 
San  Francisco. — When  you  come  to 
California  next  year — or  any  time — be 
sure  to  look  up  your  Smith  friends.  We 
are  here — in  and  near  San  Francisco — 
sixty  strong.  You  can  get  our  names  and 
addresses  by  looking  in  the  Smith  College 
Register    in    the    office    of    Dr.   Adelaide 


Brown,  240  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Leave  your  own  name  and  address  in  the 
Register  so  we  can  look  you  up.  Elea- 
nor Barrows,  2528  Benvenue  Av., 
Berkeley. 

Southern  California. — The  Club 
keeps  a  book  at  the  Copper  Kettle,  Mer- 
cantile Place,  Los  Angeles,  where  touring 
Smith  people  may  register  and  be  noti- 
fied of  our  gatherings.  We  expect  the 
exposition  to  bring  many  to  this  coast 
and  hope  we  shall  not  fail  to  hear  from 
them.  Margaret  Wood,  1912,  Secre- 
tary. 

A  branch  of  this  club  has  been  formed 
in    San    Diego.     In    June,    Nellie    Quirk, 

1900,  invited  all  the  local  "Smithites"  to 
meet  Corinne  (Tuckerman)  Allen,  ex- 
1879,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mrs.  Allen 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
student  to  matriculate  at  Smith  College. 
She  entertained  the  gathering  with  delight- 
ful reminiscences  of  life  at  Smith  in  the 
early  days.  Ruth  (Smith)  Merriam  of 
Pasadena,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Smith  Club  of  Southern  California,  was 
elected  president.  Nellie  Quirk  was  elected 
secretary. 

Fitchburg. — The  scholarship  offered  to 
the  student  making  the  best  record  in 
the  high  school  in  the  class  of  1913  has 
been  the  chief  concern  of  the  club.  The 
candidate,  who  has  entered  on  her  second 
year,  justifies  the  choice  made.  President 
Burton,  while  in  the  city  for  the  installa- 
tion service  of  a  local  church,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  meet  with  the  Club  at  a 
luncheon,  October  1.  On  this  occasion 
the  president  delivered  a  comprehensive 
address  which  enabled  the  club  to  know 
more  of  the  actual  Smith  College  of  the 
present — its  changes  and  its  problems. 

Annual  picnics,  held  usually  the  last  of 
June,  are  popular  features.  All  Smith 
girls  who  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  and 
present  students  of  the  college  are  invited, 
also  the  children.     Ethel  Brocklebank, 

1901,  Secretary. 
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A  STATEMENT  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

The  demands  put  on  this  department 
are  of  course  greater  this  year  than  ever 
before,  because  we  are  richer  by  some  319 
alumnae  than  we  were  last  year.  The 
problem  of  how  to  get  all  the  notes  in  has 
therefore  grown  into  monumental  propor- 
tions. We  do  not  wish  to  cut  the  notes 
unduly.  We  must  accordingly  make 
room  in  some  other  way.  With  this  end 
in  view  we  have  inaugurated  a  new  policy 
in  regard  to  the  form  of  printing  names 
of  alumnae  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  form 
will  detract  in  no  way  from  the  real  value 
of  any  of  the  notes.  In  all  cases  where 
an  address  is  involved  we  retain  the  old 
form,  but  where  no  address  is  involved 
we  print  simply  the  full  name  of  the 
alumna  instead  of  her  own  name  and 
her  husband's  also.  We  shall  be  grateful 
if  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter 
when  sending  news  to  your  respective 
secretaries. 

The  class  of  191 1  voted  last  June  to 
have  all  its  notes  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly if  it  were  editorially  possible.  It  also 
voted  to  pay  cost  price  for  all  space  in 
excess  of  the  two  pages  which  the  editors 
feel  is  all  they  can  give  to  any  class  free.  If 
any  other  classes  care  to  vote  a  similar 
policy  the  editors  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
details  with  them,  and,  incidentally,  en- 
courage them  so  to  do. 

CLASS  NEWS 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasionally 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  misspelled 
in  this  department.  They  therefore  beg 
you  to  read  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  correct  spelling 
of  names  and  addresses  in  this  department 
unless  the  items  are  typewritten  or  written 
legibly  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
dislike  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  inaccuracy  and  therefore  urge  each  one  of 
you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter. 
Please  send  all  news  for  the  February  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  January  5. 


1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,   Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  Alice  Brown,  in  association  with 
Miss  Ethel  K.  Sines-Nowell  of  Newport, 
is  to  open  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
girls  in  October,  1914,  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
The  school  is  to  be  known  as  Tolethorpe, 
and  will  have  both  general  and  college 
preparatory  courses.  It  is  three  years 
since  Miss  Brown  sold  to  Mabel  H. 
Cummings,  1895,  the  Classical  School  for 
Girls  at  66  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  of 
which  she  was  the  founder  and  principal 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  Amelia  L. 
Owen  was  co-principal  for  the  first  four- 
teen years.  In  191 1,  Miss  Brown's  last 
year  as  principal,  and  in  1912,  graduates 
of  the  school  took  the  prize  given  by 
Smith  College  for  the  best  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

The  class  of  1881  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  three  daughters  graduate  last 
June — Marguerite  Daniell,  Bertha  V. 
Conn,  and  Marion  D.  Freeman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Augustus  Tuttle  (Affa 
Miner)  has  changed  her  address  to 
Middletown,  Conn.,  as  her  husband 
was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Their  only  son, 
Miner,  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1913. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  of  Anna  (Hoyt) 
Washburn  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  June  1914,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Harold  V.  Smith,  eldest  son  of  Mary 
(Dibble)  Smith,  after  finishing  at  Yale  in 
1912,  taught  for  a  year  in  China:  and  is 
now  preparing  himself  by  two  years' 
further  study  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  at  Yale,  for  continued  work  in 
China. 
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1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford    College,   Rockford,  111. 

Mary  Gulliver  with  her  sister,  J.  H. 
Gulliver,  1879,  drove  through  Yellowstone 
Park  in  July,  spending  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  Helena,  Mont. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton  is  dietitian  for 
the  institutions  of  Cook  County,  111.; 
visiting  them  in  turn,  the  object  of  her 
work  is  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  food 
in  all. 

Died,  May  13.  Grace  (Hammond) 
Northrop.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that 
we  announce  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Northrop 
whom  we  all  remember  in  college  as  an 
able  student  and  an  energetic  member  of 
the  class.  She  leaves  two  children:  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  Eleanore  H.  Northrop, 
who  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  the 
class  of  1909. 

Mrs.  Blanchard,  mother  of  Grace 
Blanchard,  died  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

Ex- 1 882— Mrs.  Vaill,  mother  of  Mary 
Vaill  Talmage,  died  in  the  winter  of  1914. 

Mary   Foote  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

Helen  Safford  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  where 
she  has  taught  for  twenty-three  years. 
She,  her  sister  Anne,  and  Charlotte  Mills, 
daughter  of  Caroline  Hungerford  Mills, 
after  a  delightful  trip  to  Greece,  Constan- 
tinople and  through  Italy  reached  Leipzig 
August  1 .  See  page  26.  The  ship  on  which 
they  engaged  passage  was  requisitioned 
by  the  government  at  the  last,  so  that 
they  did  not  sail  for  home  until  September 
16. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver, 
30  Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town, 
Conn. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten, 
283  Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Another  "daughter"  of  '84,  Margaret 
Rice  (daughter  of  Imogene  Paddock), 
entered  Smith  this  fall. 

Louise  Kelsey  and  Caroline  Sergeant 
made  safe  returns  from  their  trips  abroad 
this  summer,  having  experienced  the  in- 
convenience but  not  the  horrors  of  the  war. 

Katherine  (Jameson)  Greene  and 
daughters  spent  the  month  of  August  at 


the  "Colonial  Arms"  Hotel  on  Annapolis 
Basin,  Nova  Scotia.  The  hotel  burned 
to  the  ground  within  twelve  hours  after 
their  departure. 

New  addresses. — Mrs.  William  Fessen- 
den  (Alida  M.  Mehan)  has  removed  to  10 
Wilmore  St.,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Louise  Kelsey  to  150  East  35  St.,  New 
York   City. 

Bessie  Merriam  to  163  Lefferts  PI., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Connely  to  Wynnefield,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Born. — On  May  30,  a  grand-daughter 
(Anne  Burdett)  to  Marion  (Clough) 
Burdett. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  thirtieth  reunion  of  the  class  will 
be  celebrated  in  June  1915.  A  general 
committee  of  arrangements  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  the  two  class  officers, 
and  the  two  faculty  members  of  the  class, 
Anna  Cutler  and  Katherine  Woodward. 
Full  details  and  the  names  of  all  sub- 
committees will  be  given  in  the  class  letter 
to  be  issued  in  November.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  and  expects  that  every  member 
of  '85  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  be  in 
Northampton  next  June  and  join  in  the 
celebration. 

Anna  A.  Cutler  was  one  of  the  official 
representatives  of  Smith  College  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Brown  University  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Caroline  H.  Nye  has  returned  to  this 
country  after  many  years  of  residence  in 
Paris.  Her  present  address  is  Barnstable, 
Mass. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.   Adele  Allen,   206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Clara  M.  Reed,  54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Anne  D.  Van  Kirk  was  married  June 
18  to  William  K.  Gillett,  of  Pelham 
Manor.     Mr.  Gillett  died  September  28. 

Ruth     (Bowles)     Baldwin's    daughter, 
Ruth,  was  married  in  the  summer.       See 
notes  under  class  19 12. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Meara, 
400  West  End  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Caroline  Austin  spent  the  early  summer 
on  the  continent,  and  took  some  courses  at 
Cambridge  University,  England,  before 
returning,  in  .September,  to  St.  Paul. 

Daisy  Blaisdell  has  returned  after  her 
sabbatical  year,  spent  studying  "Schule 
und  Methode"  in  Germany,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  she  is  Instructor 
in   German. 

Richard,  son  of  Lucy  (Brooks)  Weiser, 
ex-1888,  graduated  at  Cornell  in  June. 

Isabel  Eaton  has  resigned  at  the  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  Settlement  in  Boston,  and 
will  take  a  much  needed  rest. 

Martha  (Everett)  St.  John's  son 
Harold  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  June 
and  returns  for  post  graduate  work  in 
botany.  The  family  spent  the  summer 
at  Round  Hill,  Northampton. 

Louise  (Husted)  Church  has  another 
daughter,  Priscilla,  born  last  April. 

Helen  (Lincoln)  Stone  and  family  have 
moved  to  Springfield,  Vt.,  where  Mr.  Stone 
is  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Martha  (Plack)  Fisher's  two  daughters 
have  returned,  after  two  years  in  Germany. 
Constance  is  reentering  Smith. 

Lizzie  (Parker)  McCollester's  son, 
Parker,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  June,  and  is  in  Mr.  Brandeis's 
office  in  Boston.  Catherine  McCollester 
graduated  from  Smith,  and  was  president 
of  Alpha  last  year. 

Ellen  Wentworth  has  just  returned  from 
her  fifteen  months'  stay  abroad. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

M.  E.  Colgan  is  at  "The  Burlington," 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  winter. 

Ex-1889 — Margaret  (Farrington)  Liv- 
ingston died  this  summer  after  a  long 
illness. 

The  news  of  her  death  brings  sadness  to 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1889,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  us  who  were  associated 
with  her  in  the  old  Stoddard  House  home, 
where  we  came  into  close  touch  with  her, 
and  learned  to  appreciate  the  gentle 
dignity  and  rare  refinement  of  her  person- 
ality. She  achieved  distinction  in  literary 
circles  after  leaving  college.  The  last 
years  of  her  life  were  a  continual  struggle 
against  ill-health.     She  married  the  Rev- 


erend William  Farrand  Livingston  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  and  leaves  one  daughter, 
Margaret. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  W.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Died,  after  a  long  illness,  on  September 
16,  Annie  (Robinson)  Wright,  at  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Harding  (Med  Brown)  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Elizabeth  Williams  will  spend  the  win- 
ter at  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y.,  the  country 
home  of  the  College  Settlement. 

Mary  Churchyard  has  taken  charge  of 
the  social  work  at  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

The  Boston  members  of  '92  will  con- 
tinue their  informal  lunches  at  the  College 
Club  this  winter;  should  any  visiting 
members  or  friends  be  in  the  city  we 
should  much  enjoy  having  them  with  us. 
The  dates  are  not  fixed  as  yet  but  may  be 
ascertained  by  telephoning  the  secretary. 

Lillian    Rosenkrans   holds  the  position 
of  dean  and   teacher  of  Latin    in    Hood 
College,    Frederick,    Md.,   where   she  has 
taken  up  her  new  duties  this  fall. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Ninety-three  has  three  daughters  enter- 
ing Smith  this  year:  Alison  McEldowney, 
daughter  of  Anne  McConway,  Emily 
Bush,  daughter  of  Clara  Meisel,  ex-1893, 
and  Margaret  Oldham,  Harriet  Holden's 
daughter. 

The  Class,  through  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  Susan  Knox, 
has  presented  a  fine,  seven-day  traveling 
clock  in  a  leather  case,  to  the  Class  Baby, 
Margaret  Oldham,  on  her  entrance  to 
college. 

Mary  A.  Cook  of  Hadley  has  been 
studying  this  summer  at  the  Alliance 
Francaise  in  Paris.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  the  American  or  English  students  to 
receive  the  diploma  for  practical  knowl- 
edge of  French  with  honorable  mention. 
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Charlotte  Norris'  address  is  now  202 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goodcell  (Marion 
Lamson)  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  East  this  summer. 

Anne  Norris  Stevens  lost  her  second 
son,  Philip  Roland,  aged  five,  September 
9.  He  died  after  a  very  short  illness  of 
ptomaine  poisoning. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  with  her 
family  and  friends  spent  the  summer  in 
Montana  at  Mr.  Howard  Elliott's  camp. 
At  one  time  Mrs.  Lamont  was  keeping 
house  for  nineteen  people,  with  the  nearest 
source  of  supplies  twenty-five  miles  away. 
On  their  way  home  they  spent  a  week 
going  through  Glacier  Park  in  Montana. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden,  912 
Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Mason  has  gone  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  as  Mistress  of  Barnard 
Hall. 

Gertrude  Gane  has  reopened  her  studio 
in  Chicago. 

Sarah  E.  Bawden  is  recuperating  after 
an  operation. 

Helen  Colclazer  Monroe's  mother  has 
died  suddenly. 

Helen  Hart  is  managing  a  "the  dan- 
sante"  in  Minneapolis. 

Abby  W.  Covel  will  spend  the  winter 
at  the  Boston  College  Club. 

The  oldest  son  of  Katherine   (Graves) 
Busbey  has  entered   Annapolis.     Katha- 
rine Graves  is  a  most  busy   and  prolific 
writer  for  many  magazines. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Alice  (Tucker)  Dixon  has  a  son,  Roger 
Coit  Dixon,  born  July  13. 

Eleanor  (Nichols)  Marcy  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor  Beatrice  Marcy,  born  August 
11. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Norton  (Katherine 
Garrison)  has  moved  to  3  East  85  St.  N.  Y. 

Amey    Aldrich's    address    is    care     of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Aldrich,  4  East  39  St.,  N.  Y. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Lucius  R.  East- 
man Jr.,  43  Glenwood  Rd.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

On  last  Easter  Sunday,  Zephine  Hum- 


phrey was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  she  calls  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Anglican  Church.  This  is 
particularly  interesting  in  the  light  of  her 
recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Zephine  Humphrey  was  married  to  Wal- 
lace Weir  Fahnestock  on  April  13,  1914, 
in  Christ  Church,  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Fahnestock  is  an  artist,  making  a  specialty 
of  mural  decoration.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fahnestock  are  making  their  home  at  628 
West  114  St.,  New  York. 

Helen  Abbott  spent  the  summer  in 
France  and  England. 

Charlotte  (Boone)  Slade  has  entered 
into  the  civic  life  of  her  new  home  in  New 
Britain  with  a  promptness  on  which 
Smith  women  pride  themselves.  Her 
church  and  club  interests  show  the  com- 
munity spirit  we  all  like. 

Emeline  Smith,  ex-1896,  has  been  visit- 
ing Maude  (McLeod)  Brooks  this  Septem- 
ber, renewing  the  friendship  of  twenty 
years  back.  They  plan  for  our  19 16 
reunion. 

Clara  Burnham,  our  president,  has  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  is  again  mak- 
ing her  home  at  2  West  86  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Isabella  (Bartlett)  Bunker  writes  that 
she  has  entered  politics  sufficiently  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  La  Grange,  111.  Can  any  other  '96er 
send  the  same  report? 

Alice  (Day)  Gardner,  with  four  children 
born  between  1908  and  1912,  and  a  farm, 
still  finds  time  to  be  an  "attorney-at-law 
some. " 

Sara  (Duryea)  Hazen  is  not  in  Europe, 
as  previously  reported,  but  safe  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  we  are  very  glad  to  know. 
Address:  The  Connecticut,  1150  Connec- 
ticut Av. 

Nancy  Hoisington,  Charlotte  Morey, 
Maude  Curtiss  and  many  others  report 
busy  home-making  lives. 

Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  had  two  won- 
derful months  in  Japan  with  her  husband 
this  summer. 

Catherine  Ballou  gave  up  teaching  two 
years  ago,  and  is  now  at  home  in  Clinton, 
Mass. 

Mabel  Reed  is  an  indexer,  in  the  employ 
of  Stone  and  Webster,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mabel  (Bacon)  Ripley  reports  all  well 
and  happy. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  October,  forty-four 
replies  were  received  from  '96  graduates, 
eight  replies  from  ex-'o,6ers.  Thank  you. 
^Births.— William  Daniel  and  Gabriel 
Daniel,  June  2,  sons  of  Charlotte  (Mitch- 
ell) Daniel. 

Elias  Hull  Porter  Jr.,  January  29,  son 
of  Josephine  (Perry)  Porter. 

New  Addresses. — Grace  G.  Lyman, 
212  West  120  St.,  New  York  City. 

Jennie  C.  Sibley,  1029  Elmwood  Av., 
Evanston,  111. 

Elizabeth  F.  Read,  604  West  146  St., 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Walsh  (Lucy  Bartlett), 
Billerica,  Mass. 

S.  Catherine  O'Donnell,  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  Chicago  address,  4004 
Prairie  Av.  Can  anyone  help  us  to  cor- 
rect this? 

Laura  S.  Gay,  The  Franklin,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Herman  Babson  (Carrie  Richard- 
son) 125  Russell  St.,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Ex- 1 896. — Mary  L.  Carpenter,  18  Park 
PI.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Morris  (Fanny  Hillard) 
Dundale,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Harriot  B.  Newhall,  53  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ninety-seven  seems  to  be  on  the  jump, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  items  below,  and 
it  needs  a  spry  secretary  to  keep  on  the 
track  of  everyone.  If  any  of  you  know 
of  any  other  changes  in  addresses  and  the 
like  please  report  them  to  the  secretary 
and  receive  her  blessing.  A.  W.  T. 

Gertrude  (Hammerslough)  Alexander 
has  organized  a  sewing-club  to  sew  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  John  Bullard  Arnold  (husband  of 
Ruth  Hill  Arnold)  died  suddenly,  Septem- 
ber 4,  at  Mrs.  Hill's  summer  home.  Mrs. 
Arnold  has  gone  to  Boston  to  take  up 
work  in  Household  Economics  at  Simmons 
College.  Address:  61  Sewall  Av.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Bissell's  address  is  care  of  Secu- 
rity Trust  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Anna   Branch  received  most  honorable 


mention  for  two  of  her  poems  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  5.  In  replying  to  the 
question,  "What  is  the  best  short  poem 
in  the  English  language?"  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  mentions  "To  Dust  Returning"  as 
"among  the  claimants  to  the  throne,"  and 
George  Sterling  says,  "For  second  or  third 
choice  I  should  be  pausing  yet  among 
such  trophies  of  time  as  'Kubla  Kahn' 
and  'The  Ancient  Mariner,'  Miss  Branch's 
tremendous  'Nimrod'  and  others." 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Broomell  (Grace  Browne) 
has  moved  back  to  Broomellcroft,  Sharon, 
Mass.  She  reports  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, September  14. 

Genevieve  Cloyd  took  a  trip  through 
England  and  Scotland  this  summer,  and 
was  "inconvenienced  very  little."  Her 
address  is  99  Claremont  Av.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Corwith  (Grace  Kennedy) 
has  moved  to  Saluda,  N.  C,  "a  charming 
place  in  the  mountains,"  where  she  and 
her  husband  are  raising  wonderful  apples. 
(The  secretary  can  recommend  a  sample!) 

Katherine  Crane  has  returned  to  China 
to  teach  in  the  Girls'  School  at  Peking. 
Address:  care  of  American  Mission  Board, 
Peking. 

Martha  Cutler  is  the  decorator  of  the 
new  offices  of  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
College  Hall. 

Ida  (Darling)  Engelke  is  working  as  an 
organizer  of  a  Civic  League  in  the  35 
wards  of  Chicago.  She  is  Chairman  of 
the  Civic  League  in  her  own  ward,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  County  Union  for  the  election  of 
better  local  officers. 

Alice  Fallows'  address  is:  care  of  B. 
Grant  Taylor,  Wells  Fargo  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Susan  Holton  is  still  working  in  the 
Department  of  Occupational  Diseases  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston.  At  the  time  of  the  Salem  fire 
she  spent  two  days  in  Salem  as  a  volunteer 
nurse. 

Mary  (Barrows)  Irwin  has  a  son, 
Richard  Bache,  born  July  15. 

Marian  Jones'  address  is  R.  F.  D.  1,  So. 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

Clem  Judd  spent  a  month  in  Wales  and 
Devon,  coming  home  "one  steamer  ahead 
of  chaos." 
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The  homes  of  Florence  (Low)  Kelsey 
and  her  mother  both  escaped  injury  in 
the  Salem  fire.  Mr.  Kelsey  did  splendid 
relief  work,  first  as  chairman  of  the  very 
important  telephone  committee,  then  as 
chairman  of  the  Emergency    Committee. 

Jessie  Lockett  has  returned  from  Paris. 
She  thinks  her  address  for  the  winter 
will  be  Decatur,  111. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Miller 
(Edith  Sligh)  is  342  Cherry  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  William  P.  Miller 
(Anne  McWilliams)  is  The  Terraces, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Harriet  (Hallock)  Moore  sailed  for 
Europe  June  30,  expecting  to  spend  most 
of  the  summer  in  France.  She  returned  via 
Quebec,  after  "a  rather  perilous  voyage." 

Mrs.  George  Nichols  (Louise  Rogers)  is 
living  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  her 
husband  is  supervising  architect  of  the 
new  post-office.  Address:  34  Lynwood 
PL,  New  Haven. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  J.  Allyn  Oakley 
(Nell  Bradford)  is  117  Gates  Av.,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Frances  Otis  "escaped"  from  Paris  two 
days  before  the  trains  ceased  to  carry 
civilians,  and  went  to  Saint- Valery-en- 
Caux,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  without 
discomfort.  She  expected  to  go  later  to 
London.  Address:  care  of  Cook  and  Son, 
London. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Page  (Ruth  Brown) 
has  returned  to  her  home.  Address,  as 
before,  Sta.  A,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Columbus,  O. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  was  reported 
in  September  as  still  in  Paris,  and  suffering 
no  discomfort  from  the  war.  Her  hus- 
band was  with  the  American  Embassy. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons,  who  was  abroad 
with  her  small  daughter  this  summer, 
"escaped"  from  Germany  to  London,  and 
arrived  home  the  end  of  August.  She 
says  blithely  that  her  trunks  are  not  lost, 
but  "only  at  Cologne,"  and  that  she  may 
get   them  at   the  end   of  the  war. 

Calla  (Doolittle)  Parsons  reports  her 
two  older  children,  William  and  Clarissa, 
as  taking  part  in  an  operetta,  Clarissa  thus 
preparing  for  senior  dramatics. 

Lucia  Russell's  address  is  15  George  St., 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


The  address  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott  (Nell 
Dodge)  is  3623  Jackson  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  has  a  daughter, 
Mary,  born  July  22. 

"M.  B."  Smith  is  in  New  York,  doing 
statistical  work  for  the  Sill  Association  of 
America.  Address:  The  Fairholm,  503-7 
West  121  St. 

Mrs.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  (Florence  Day) 
has  left  Baltimore,  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band's appointment  as  President  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Ad- 
dress:   Princeton,  N.  J. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  was  in 
Switzerland  during  the  summer,  but  was 
reported  as  safely  home  at  the  Hague  in 
September. 

Florence  (Bushee)  Theobald  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital  Aid  Association  and 
also  of  the  School  Committee  of  Attleboro. 
She  has  held  the  latter  position  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Twichell  (Mary  Bol- 
ster) is  spending  the  winter  with  her 
mother.  Address:  10  Cobden  St.,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

Jane  Vermilye  was  in  England  for  three 
weeks,  but  came  home  safely,  with  "no 
adventures  to  relate. " 

Anna  Woodruff  returned  from  Switzer- 
land early  in  October.  The  journey  from 
Lausanne  to  Paris  took  thirty  hours,  and 
from  Paris  to  Havre  ten  more. 

Florence  (Knapp)  Yocum  is  interested 
in  the  College  Club  of  the  Oranges,  and  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Housewives' 
League.  Her  daughter  Margaret  is  en- 
tered at  Smith  for  the  fall  of  1921. 
Ex- 1 897. 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Brown  (Grace  Lock- 
ett) has  returned  from  Paris,  and  she 
and  her  husband  "are  settled  for  the  fall, 
painting  in  the  artist  colony"  at  Silver- 
mine  (near  Norwalk),  Conn. 

Alice  Carpenter  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Parade  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Peace  Parade  in  New  York,  August  29, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  parade, 
carrying  the  banner.  She  is  leaving  active 
work  in  the  Progressive  Party,  and  will 
enter  suffrage  work  in  New  York  State; 
for  the  coming  winter  she  will  "be  a  part 
of  the  Greenwich  House  settlement." 
Address:    115  Washington  PI.,  New  York. 
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Marion  (Spelman)  Walker  held  a 
"children's  open  air  class  for  play  and 
occupation"  at  her  home  for  two  months 
in  the  summer,  and  expects  to  have  it  all 
the  year  round. 

1898 

Class  secretary' — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Jennie  (Bingham)  Dowlin  studied 
French  in  Paris  last  summer  and  received 
first  degree  from  L'Alliance  Francaise. 

Julia  Pickett  came  home  for  her  vaca- 
tion this  summer  but  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  China  September  5,  where 
she  will  continue  her  teaching  in  Tsing- 
Hua  College,  Peking. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Tarbox)  Lum- 
brad,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Freeman, 
June  29. 

To  Margaret  (Kennard)  Woodworth,  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  July  11. 

To  Alice  (Ricker)  Keach  a  daughter, 
Dorcas  Ellen,  August  13. 

Ethel  Craighead  was  married  to  Samuel 
T.  Hollinshead    on   October  5.     Her  ad- 
dress after  November  will  be  425  Camden 
Av.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bedell  was  married  Octo- 
ber 2,  1914,  to  Franklin  Zeiger. 

Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  has  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  born  June  18. 

On  September  3,  a  son,  Oliver  Kennard, 
was  born  to  Mary  (Kennard)  Scott. 

Louise  Barber  and  her  family  spent  the 
summer  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  They  have 
just  returned  to  Pasadena. 

Katharine  (Seward)  deHart,  ex-1899, 
soprano  soloist  of  the  Ogden  Memorial 
church,  gave  a  song  recital  at  her  home  at 
Maplewood  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
June    14. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Frances  Lynch  was  married  September 
2,  to  John  Jacob  Miller  at  Canton,  O. 
Address,  1888  East  81  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mabel  (Burroughs)  Sanderson  died  Sep- 
tember 2,  after  five  years  of  hopeless  in- 
validism. 

Anne  Hincks  spent  July  in  the  Tyrol 


on  a  walking  trip  with  her  sister.  They 
reached  Switzerland  before  the  war  broke 
out,  but  were  unable  to  carry  out  their 
further  plans  for  visits  in  France,  and  made 
their  way  to  London  as  soon  as  they  found 
opportunity,  securing  passage  from  Liver- 
pool early  in  September.  Nan  says  they 
suffered  little  personal  inconvenience  on 
account  of  the  war  and  congratulates  her- 
self on  getting  home  "without  begging, 
borrowing,  or  stealing."  She  has  now 
commenced  her  work  for  the  year  as  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston.  Her  home  address  is 
58  Washington  Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Madeleine  Doty  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  October  Century  on  her  recent 
experiences  in  prison  investigation. 

Meta  Bentley  was  in  Europe  last  sum- 
mer traveling  with  her  two  sisters  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  They  completed  the  continental 
part  of  their  trip  and  arrived  in  London 
the  latter  part  of  July,  where  they  were 
delayed  only  a  week  in  securing  perfectly 
comfortable  accommodations  for  the  re- 
turn voyage  to  New  York. 

Edith  Sheldon  resigned  from  the  office 
of  Religious  Work  Director  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  studying  at 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service. 
Address,  3312  Hamilton  St.,  West  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Katharine  Darrin,  ex- 1900,  will  conduct 
clubs  this  winter  in  current  events,  pres- 
ent day  literature,  and  political  study, 
meeting  fortnightly  at  265  Washington 
Av.,  Brooklyn.  She  will  also  act  as  leader 
of  private  clubs  as  well  as  give  addresses 
before  women's  clubs  and  schools. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
16  Washington  Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  secretary  is  delighted  to  announce 
that  over  53%  of  the  graduate  members 
of  the  class  returned  the  annual  registra- 
tion cards,  before  they  had  been  out  two 
weeks. 

Anne  (Sanborn)  Brown  spent  several 
days  in  Northampton  after  college  opened. 
This  is  her  first  visit  east  for  several  years. 

Jessamine  (Kimball)  Draper  has  just 
published  a  book  of  poems,  "The  Shadow 
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Babe"  through  Sherman,  French,  and 
Company  of  Boston. 

Ellen  Emerson  and  May  Lewis  took  a 
two  hundred  mile  walking  trip  this  sum- 
mer in  the  High  Sierras  with  the  Sierra 
Club.  The  sight  of  the  girls  rejoiced  many 
igoiers  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 

Mary  Fisher  is  at  home  in  Macomb,  111., 
as  the  war  prevented  the  reopening  of  the 
Sheldon-Nixon  School  in  Florence. 

Sarah  Fisher  is  teaching  and  is  per- 
manently established  in  Cambridge. 

Nellie  Fosdick  was  assistant  in  Profes- 
sor Sleeper's  music  courses  at  the  Dart- 
mouth Summer  School. 

Mrs.  Willard  Garrett  (Nellie  Ayers)  is 
at  20  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Guernsey  (Mary  Barstow) 
has  moved  to  Stamford,  Conn. 

Antoinette  Putman-Cramer  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  the  S.  S.  Mafalda 
in  August. 

Helen  Witmer  expects  to  be  married  in 
November  to  Gerard  S.  Nollen. 

Louise  Worthen  took  a  course  at  the 
Dartmouth  Summer  School,  and  is  now 
working  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Cornell. 

Emeline  (Palmer)  Spalding  writes  that 
she  "is  still  'pastoreen'  of  the  Key  West 
Congregational  church."  She  hopes  that 
some  among  her  Smith  friends  may  pass 
through  on  their  way  to  Cuba  this  winter, 
and  not  fail  to  visit  her  at  517  William  St. 
Her  nearest  1901  neighbor  is  Alison 
Locke,  and  she  is  five  hundred  miles  away. 

Married. — On  October  21,  May  True 
Sanborn  to  William  Howard  Vincent.  Ad- 
dress, 476  Washington  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Byles)  Barr  a  son, 
Joseph  Wilson  Jr.,  January  14. 

To  Mary  (Say ward)  Bates  a  son,  John 
Sayward,  April  22. 

To  Ellen  (Duggan)  Connor  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Mary,  July  15. 

To  Frances  (Lips)  Harshaw  a  son,  John 
Andrew,  August  3. 

To  Mabel  (Hedden)  Havell  a  son,  Rob- 
ert Emmett,  May  2. 

To  Anne  (DuBois)  Hodges  a  son,  Wil- 
liam Terrell,  July  10. 

To  Caroline  (Saunders)  Lindeke  a  son, 
June  1. 


To  Sarah  (Woodward)  McRae  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Duncan,  April  17. 

To  Edith  (Laskey)  Parker  a  son,  James 
DeBlois,  May  5. 

To  Alice  (Duckworth)  Pearson  a  son, 
Hildreth,  May  20. 

To  Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  a  son, 
Horace  Nathaniel  Jr.,  June  7. 

To  Ethel  (Gates)  Tasker  a  daughter, 
Frances  Ablene,  July  7. 

To   Annie    (Buffum)    Williams    a    son, 
Thomas  Buffum,  July  30. 
Ex- 1 90 1 

Felice  Bowns  is  to  spend  the  next  few 
months  in  Costa  Rica. 

Edith  Fisher  isconnected  withtheHand- 
work  Shop  at  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Born. — To  Lucy  (Osgood)  Mendenhall 
a  son,  William  Rees,  April  25. 

Engaged. — George  M.  Eaton  to  Everett 
Amey  of  Portland,  Me. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Edith  Ely  is  the  assistant  dean  and 
teacher  of  French  at  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  at  Pittsburgh. 

Lillian  Hull  is  the  industrial  secretary 
of  the  Rochester  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Anna  Laporte,  in  addition  to  teaching 
French  in  the  Holyoke  high  school  and 
tutoring  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  is  president  of 
the  French  Club  of  Holyoke,  member  of 
the  Music  Club  and  of  the  Rockland  Trio. 

Mary  MacDonnell  is  acting  as  clerk 
of  the  Springfield  Board  of  Health. 

Elizabeth  Pettengill  was  married  Oc- 
tober 21  to  Dr.  John  A.  Greene  of  Rum- 
ford,  Me. 

Marjary  Gilson  was  married  September 
25  in  Arlington,  Mass.  to  Dr.  Carl  Hayes 
Lund.  Her  address  will  be  901  Tenth  St., 
Douglas,  Ariz. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Harter)  Alex- 
ander, a  fourth  daughter,  Katherine,  July 

31. 

To  Nellie  (Henderson)  Carter,  a  son, 
John  Henderson,  April  2. 

To  Jennie  (Emerson)  Burnham,  a  son, 
Theodore  Emerson,  May  18. 

To  Mary  (Wallace)  Robinson,  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Louise,  May  31. 

To  Julia  (Davis)  Richmond,  a  son, 
Guilford,  May  3. 
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To  Faith  (Potter)  Weed,  a  daughter, 
Phebe  Andrew,  September  i. 

To  Jeannette  (McPherson)  Raymond, 
ex-1902,  a  daughter,  Clare,  July  8. 

The  secretary  would  like  to  locate  Mrs. 
Harold  S.  Howland  (Madeline  Sayles,  ex- 
1902)  and  Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Quimby  (Agnes 
Logan,  ex-1902). 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born.- — To  Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry,  on 
July  15,  a  second  daughter,  Marion  Lock- 
hart. 

To  Florence  (Ripley)  Willis,  on  August 
7,  a  son,  Edward  Snow. 

To  Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch,  a  third 
son  and  fourth  child. 

To  Ella  (Warren)  Norman,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  a  daughter,  Bertha  Frances,  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

To  Edith  (Drake)  Hyde,  on  September 
25,  a  second  son,  John  Collin. 

To  Edna  (Owsley)  Hill,  a  daughter, 
Harriet  Owsley,  in  June. 

Changes  of  address. — Mrs.  Wm.  J. 
Newcomb  (Maybelle  Packard),  118  High 
St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Ray  (Sara  Beecher),  138 
Livingstone  St.,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Grenville  N.  Willis  (Florence  Rip- 
ley), 167  W.  Housatonic  St.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Paulina  Freeman  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Stone  (Louise  Freeman),  Livermore  Road, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  J.  Jackson  (Helen  Creel- 
man),  65  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

Bertha  Trull,  1061  Beacon  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.     (Temporary.) 

Mrs.  Emory  Scott  Land  (Elizabeth 
Stiles),  for  the  winter,  to  7  Parker  St., 
Newton  Center,  Mass.  Mr.  Land  is  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  this  winter  as  Naval 
Constructor. 

Mrs.  Reuben  M.  Lusch  (Marion  Smith), 
The  Orchid,  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I. 

Katherine  Carson  (who  had  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  before 
entering  1903  at  the  beginning  of  senior 
year)  in  order  to  help  the  Chi  Omega 
sorority  establish  its  "fellowship  plan," 
by  which  for  regular  chaperones  in  the 
chapter  houses,  alumnae  members  are  to 


be  substituted,  is  spending  the  first  se- 
mester at  the  Chi  Omega  house,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Incidentally  she  is  taking 
some  graduate  work  at  the  University. 
Her  address  until  February  is  615  N. 
Henry  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Four  of  Helen  Hill's  students  at  Rogers 
Hall  School,  Lowell,  entered  Smith  this 
fall  and  two  more  come  next  year. 

Ellen  (Barbour)  Glines  is  at  home  in 
Hartford  for  several  months. 

Married. — On  July  18,  at  Squirrel  Is- 
land, Me.,  Anna  Holden  to  Leicester  War- 
ren. Address,  83  St.  James  Av.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

October  3,  Maude  Furbush  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Wheeler  Bolster.  Address,  166  Col- 
lege St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Anne  Eaton  spent  several  weeks  this 
summer  at  her  cottage  called  "The  Pat- 
teran,"  at  Edneyville,  Henderson  County, 
N.  C.  The  establishment  includes  twenty- 
three  acres  of  land,  a  sleeping  porch,  brook, 
and  waterfall,  besides  delightful  mountain- 
eer neighbors. 

Sue  Hill  taught  pottery  at  Lanier  Camp, 
Eliot,  Me.,  last  summer. 

Bertha  Johnson  is  teaching  in  Shaker 
Heights  Village  high  school,  but  her  Cleve- 
land address  is  still  correct. 

The  item  "  Irma  Talmage,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,"  appeared  on  the  list  of  Americans 
registered  with  the  American  Committee 
in  London  in  August. 

Ethel  Hutchinson  was  a  "refugee"  this 
summer.  Particulars  on  request.  She 
says  her  trip  was  unthrilling,  but  admits 
that  she  was  in  Amsterdam  on  August  1. 

Elizabeth  Russell  was  in  England  last 
summer  but  did  not  lose  her  luggage  or 
come  home  steerage. 

The  following  members  of  1903  are 
living  abroad  and  may  be  affected  by  the 
war.  Marguerite  (Fabens)  Lakin-Smith, 
in  Warwick,  England,  and  Bessie  Mark  in 
London,  Caroline  (Bean)  Blommers  at 
The  Hague.  The  husband  of  Clara  (Hil- 
ger)  Lee,  ex- 1903,  is  a  captain  in  the  Eng- 
lish army. 

Blanche  (Hardy)  Schlick,  is  living  in 
Mecklenburg,  Rostock,  Germany.  Her 
husband,  who  is  a  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Rostock,  is  not  in  the 
army  because  his  arm  was  broken  when 
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he  was  a  child  and  did  not  heal  properly. 
He  is,  however,  hard  at  work  carrying 
stretchers  and  aiding  the  wounded  in 
many  ways.  Blanche's  birthday  present 
from  her  husband  was  a  bed  and  furniture 
for  the  hospital;  every  week  a  German 
family  of  seventeen  is  invited  to  dinner 
with  them.  Blanche  has  a  daughter,  Fran- 
cesca,  born  June  30. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  on 
September  20  was  an  extended  review  of 
a  book  by  Georgia  Willis  Read,  ex- 1903. 
Its  title  is  "Medoc  in  the  Moor."  The 
review  says  that  it  is  a  "simple  but  charm- 
ing little  tale."  "The  novel  is  well  written, 
with  some  charming,  fanciful  touches,  and 
slender  as  is  its  plot,  it  is  interesting  and 
does  not  drag." 

Inez  Field  Damon  ex-1903  is  super- 
visor of  music  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  706  Brandywine  Av., 
Schenectady. 

1904 
Class    secretary — Muriel     S.     Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born. — To  Edna  (Cushing)  Weathers, 
a  son,  Niel  Alexander  Jr.,  June  16. 

To  Margaret  (Watson)  Perry  a  son, 
Thomas  Perry  Jr.,  August  31. 

To  Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  a  son, 
William  Read   Jr.,  February  4. 

To  Una  (Winchester)  Warnock,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Cole,  October  4. 

To  Alice  (Boutwell)  Pease,  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  July  10. 

Marguerite  Emerson  had  charge  of 
School  Gardens  for  about  150  children  in 
Cambridge  during  the  summer. 

Louise  Fuller  has  been  granted  two 
years'  leave  of  absence  from  Smith  for 
graduate  study  at  Columbia,  and  has  a 
non-resident  fellowship  of  $500  for  one 
year. 

;-  Anna  (Hudson)  Bagg  spent  part  of  the 
summer  in  the  British  Isles,  where  Dr. 
Bagg  attended  the  Surgeons'  Congress  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Henry  Stewart  (Elizabeth 
Barnard)  has  returned  from  Panama  where 
her  husband  was  with  the  10th  Infantry, 
for  a  year,  and  they  are  now  stationed  at 
the  Armory,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Garrison  is  organizing  secretary 


under  the  New  York  1915  Suffrage  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Abby  Merchant  is  taking  an  advanced 
course  in  dramatic  technique  with  Pro- 
fessor Baker  in  Cambridge. 

Cathleen  Sherman  has  taken  a  position 
as  secretary  to  a  professor  at  Columbia. 

Ethel  Swan  is  teaching  English  and 
mathematics  at  the  Belmont  High  School. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  has  opened  a 
studio  at  15  Macdougal  Alley,  New  York 
City. 

Ex- 1 904 

Olive  Young  is  head  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College. 

Born. — To  Kathryn  (McConnell)  Lud- 
low a  son,  Frederick  McConnell,  July  5. 

Sallie  B.  Tannahill  spent  the  summer 
in  Europe,  visiting  Leipzig  for  the  Inter- 
national Book  Industry  Exhibition,  and 
studying  Bavarian  Art  and  Industry  for 
five  weeks  in  Munich. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee — Ber- 
tha C.  Lovell,  1741  Massachusetts  Av., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  from  Helen  Norwell.  She  has 
discovered  a  live  wire.  "Hello  Central, 
give  me  Hamp  1905,  please." 

"The  line  is  busy,  madam;  It's  a  two 
hundred  party  line  and  everybody's 
using  it." 

"Give  me  toll  operator,  then." 

"Toll  operator,  please  advise  each 
party  on  your  Hamp  1905  line  that  their 
long  distance  calls  will  be  good  only  until 
next  spring.  After  that  only  local  calls 
can  be  made,  connecting  directly  with 
Central,  which  will  be  Burnham  House, 
Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  _  Special 
rates  to  all  subscribers  at  that  time.  It 
will  be  changed  to  an  absolutely  one  party 
line  and  number  will  be  June  1915  Decen- 
nial. Do  you  get  it?  June  one  nine  one 
five   Decennial.     Details   later." 

Ethel  Young  writes  that  her  special 
interest  this  winter  will  be  her  church, 
embroidery,  her  literary  club,  and  vocal 
lessons  under  an  inspiring  teacher. 

Alice  Wheeler  has  returned  from  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  and  resumed  her  work  as 
instructor  in  history'  in  the  Auburn  high 
school.  Her  address  is  now  165  North 
St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Elsie  (Mason)  Powell  writes  that  her 
husband  is  harvesting  three  hundred  bar- 
rels of  apples.  Alice  Ober  visited  her 
in   September. 

Anne  Alden  is  to  be  in  Boston  this  win- 
ter with  her  family. 

Beatrice  (Springer)  Church  has  been 
visiting  relatives  around  Boston  during 
September.  Her  young  son,  Alden,  aged 
twenty  months,  accompanied  her.  It  is 
commonly  agreed  that  he  favors"  his 
mother. 

Marian  (Runisey)  Ewing  has  a  son, 
born  in  August. 

Blanche  (Valentine)  Haskell  has  a 
second  child,  a  daughter,  born  in  May. 

Abigail  Ferrell  took  an  unexpected  trip 
to  Labrador  this  summer.  She  was  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  Nova  Scotia  that  was, 
on  account  of  the  war,  pressed  into  serv- 
ice to  carry  mail  farther  north. 

Mrs.  Kersey  Reed  (Helen  Shedd)  has 
moved  back  to  Chicago  permanently  on 
account  of  a  change  in  her  husband's 
business. 

Florence  (Ripley)  Parsons,  ex-1905,  has 
a  daughter,  born  in  September. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Chandler  (Lucie  Tower) 
has  spent  the  last  few  months  visiting 
friends,  and  trying  to  "catch  up"  after  two 
years  in  Japan.  Her  address  for  December 
will  be  the  College  Club,  Boston. 

Margaret  Lothrop  has  been  doing 
work  through  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  in  connection  with 
an  A.  M.  degree. 

Marion  Rice,  after  a  beautiful  trip 
through  Greece  to  Montenegro,  and  up 
the  Dalmatian  coast  and  through  Austria, 
landed  in  Dresden,  August  1.  After 
three  weeks  they  managed  to  get  to  Berlin, 
taking  nine  hours  and  a  half  for  a  distance 
usually  covered  in  two.  Although  she 
crossed  the  water  in  a  cargo  boat,  with  the 
weather  bad— she  counts  herself  fortunate, 
to  be  safe  in  America.  Her  address  is  12 
Chestnut  Hill,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  Hcthrington  (Mary 
Darling)  is  living  in  Brandon,  Vt.  She 
has  a  small  daughter,  Maida  Louise,  born 
March  26. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Williams  (Lora  Wright) 
has  changed  her  address  to  5427  East 
End  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 


1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Jessie  (Vallentine)  Thayer, 
a  son,  Charles  Vallentine,  on  May  17. 

To  Alice  (Faulkner)  Hadley,  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  on  June  9. 

To  Jessie  (Barclay)  Motten,  a  son,  Roger 
Henwood  Jr.,  on  June  30. 

To  Elsie  (Damon)  Simonds,  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  on  July  13. 

To  Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall  a 
daughter,  Phyllis,  on  August  3. 

To  Elsie  (Klein)  Rosenblatt,  on  August 
29,  a  son,  Girard  B.  Rosenblatt  Jr., 

A  son,  William  C.  Common,  Jr.,  was 
born  to  Ruth  (Fletcher)  Common  on 
October  10. 

Engagement. — Amelia  G.  Bent  to 
Russell   Burnett   of   New  York. 

Louise  Van  Ness  Day  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Ward  Everett  Duffy 
of  Hartford.  This  year  she  is  doing  sec- 
retarial work  in  New  York  and  also  some 
studying  in  the  New  York  University  and 
the  Berlitz  School.  Address,  3  West  92  St., 
New  York. 

Margaret  Bridges  moved  on  October  1 
to  34  Floral  Av.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
where  she  will  help  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Clara  Newcomb  is  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Settlement  School  at  Hindman,  Ky.,  and 
writes  most  enthusiastically  of  her  work. 

Josephine  Weil  spent  the  summer  in 
Banff   sketching. 

Fannie  Furman  returned  from  Europe 
the  last  of  June  and  will  spend  the  winter 
at  home. 

Catherine  Mitchell  was  again  this  sum- 
mer on  a  camping  trip  in  the  Rockies. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1907 — Do  you  ever  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Quarterly?  Look  through 
now,  there's  something  that  will  interest 
you.     Casey. 

Married. — Edna  Perry  to  Nathaniel 
Tracy  Yeomans,  September  3.  Address, 
53  Lorel  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mary  Kerr  Blaikie  to  James  William 
Nelson,  June  25. 

Lillian  Dyott  Major  to  Geoffrey  Bare, 
September   16. 
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Florence  Alberta  Jackson  to  Rex 
Knight  Latham  September  4.  Address, 
Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington, 
Mo. 

Mary  Royce  Ormsbee  is  editing  the 
Edison  Monthly  and  writing  for  other 
publications. 

Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Bowden,  born  July  17. 

Helen  Maxcy  is  studying  nursing  in 
Boston. 

Dorothy  Winston  has  returned  from  a 
year's  stay  in  Munich  where  she  has  been 
studying  art. 

A  second  son,  John  Walter  Hirsch  was 
born  July  24,  to  Hortense  (Mayer)  Hirsch. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Bess  Parker  to  Roland  Wil- 
liam Mersereau  July  28.  Address,  Doty, 
Wash. 

Helen  Barr  to  Edward  Chauncey  Smith 
August  6,  at  Saint  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  London.  Address,  2  Abbot 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Births. — To  Aline  (Coursen)  Ward,  a 
son,  Waldron  Merry  Ward  Jr.,  February 
20.  Address,  20  Bathgate  Rd.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

To  Madge  (Topping)  Tourtellot,  a  son, 
George  W.  Jr.,  September  15. 

To  Mabel  (Boardman)  Laylin,  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  July  7. 

May  S.  Kissock  is  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Her  address  is  1309  S.  E.  7th  St.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Louise  (Stevens)  Bryant  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Medical 
Sciences  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  June. 

New  Addresses.— Margaret  J.  King, 
10  Kay  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elinor  M.  Goodridge,  543  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ethel  (Page)  Arnold  (Mrs.  Warren),  181 
Highwood  Av.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

Polly  (Merriam)  Atwater  (Mrs.  Charles 
W.),  36  West  93  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gwendolen  (Wight)  Newton  (Mrs. 
Harold  P.),  124  Milbank  Av.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Engagements. — Annie  Johnston  Crim 
to  Clarence  Eldridge  Leavenworth  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Leavenworth  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Hamilton  College  1909.  Annie 
expects  to  teach  in  the  Gardner  School, 
New  York,  during  the  winter. 

Katharine  Elsie  Hall  to  James  M. 
Adamson  of  Dayton,  O. 

Jeanne  H.  Perry  to  Carlton  Spencer 
Severance,  Williams  College  ex-1890. 

Married. — Carol  Anderson  to  William 
T.  Steinsieck,  September  19.  Mrs.  Percy 
(Herrick)  MacDuff  was  matron  of  honor, 
Grace  Richardson  one  of  her  bridesmaids 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  (Fillmore)  Cole,  Emily  L. 
Clark,  and  Grace  E.  Johnson  were  three 
of  the  six  ribbon  girls. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Burdett  to  Vaughan 
Dabney,  September  22.  Her  address  for 
1914-15  is  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Laura  Keene  Darling  to  Edward  Pay- 
son  True,  September  14. 

Leah  Dempsey  to  William  Hughes 
Earle,  June  20. 

Olive  Northrop  Fobes  to  Henry  Odin 
Tilton,  September  30.  Her  address  will 
be  6  Chalmers  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Margaret    Hatfield    to    Stuart    Chase, 

July  5- 

Helen  Seymour  to  Clive  S.  Newcomb, 
September  22.  Her  address  for  1914-15 
will  be  La  Mutua  414  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Births.— To  Estella  (Damon)  Warner, 
a  son,  Roger  Lewis,  May  8. 

To  Bessie  (Fuller)  Davis,  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Jewell,  July  26. 

To  Rey  (Hager)  Martin,  a  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  September  18. 

To  Ruth  (Henley)  Kirk,  a  daughter, 
Florence  Henley,  July  15. 

To  Pearl  (Parsons)  Stevens,  a  son, 
William  Parsons,  September  28. 

To  Sara  (Beaufort  Sims)  Allen,  a  son, 
Thomas  Willcox,  June  13. 

To  Esther  (Swift)  Foote,  a  son,  Edmund 
Willard,  Jr.,  July  14. 

A  great  sorrow  has  come  to  Louise 
(Winthrop)  Grannis  during  the  past  sum- 
mer in  the  death  of  her  husband,  George 
Deming  Grannis  2nd,  who  died  in  Syra- 
cuse on  July  14,  1914. 
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Frances  H.  Bickford  received  her  B.  S. 
degree  from  Simmons  in  1913  and  is  head 
of  the  School  Department  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marion  Brunet  is  tutoring  in  French 
this  winter. 

Elizabeth  Bryan  is  Assistant  Secretary 
at  Miss  Madeira's  School  in  Washington. 

Ruth  Clark  took  a  summer  course  at 
Columbia  and  is  at  Smith  teaching  logic 
and  psychology. 

Elaine  Croston  studied  at  Columbia  last 
summer. 

Estella  (Damon)  Warner  is  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  out-of-town  eating  places 
for  college  and  also  is  putting  up  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  sell. 

Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  writes  that 
they  are  building  a  house  in  Waban  where 
after  Jan.  1,  1915  any  1909'er  will  find  a 
welcome  awaiting  her. 

Mary  Gleason  is  assisting  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar  at  Smith  where  Elizabeth 
Allison  is  also. 

Florence  Hague  will  study  at  Columbia 
this  winter  and  depart  for  Europe  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over. 

Sue  Holland  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Rose  Howe  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  during  the  summers 
of  1913  and  1914  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Ella  Mayo  is  teaching  science  and  math- 
ematics at  the  Belcourt  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  this  year. 

Edna  McConnell  is  running  a  Camp 
Fire  Group,  teaching  cooking  to  the  moun- 
tain blacks,  studying  music,  story-telling, 
and  botany  at  Teachers  College. 

Grace  Miller  is  taking  the  advanced 
medical  social  service  course  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers,  Boston.  Her 
field  of  work  is  to  be  at  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. 

Lenore  Monroe  is  reporting  for  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mabel  Stone  is  Student  Secretary  for 
the  South  Atlantic  Field  Committee  of 
the  National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her 
address  for  1914-15  is  513  Commercial 
Bank  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Tyler  will  be  at  home  this 
winter. 


Alice  Waters  expects  to  spend  the  fall 
in  South  Dakota  and  Chicago. 

Katharine  Wead  landed  in  Germany  one 
day  before  war  was  declared.  She  saw 
the  mobilization,  but  writes  that  she  had 
no  thrilling  experiences.  However  all  her 
plans  were  of  course  upset,  and  she  has 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Died. — Blanche  Newhall  at  the  Charles- 
gate  Hospital  in  May. 

The  secretary  would  be  grateful  for  the 
addresses  or  for  news  of  the  following: 
Gratia  Balch,  Erma  Crim,  Florence  Cull, 
Ethel  Daggett,  Louise  Elmendorf,  Lorena 
Emmons,  Marjorie  Hough,  Alice  Lang- 
ford,  Florence  Lytle,  Marie  Noonan, 
Mabel  Schnur,  Elizabeth  Schoonover, 
Dorothy  Ringwalt,  Mabel  Walther. 
Ex- 1 909 

Married. — Pauline  Dustin  Johnson  to 
Claude  Gillette  Beardslee,  August  26. 
Mr.  Beardslee  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  1909 
and  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
1912.  At  present  he  is  the  Congregational 
minister  in  Southington,  Conn. 

Jessica  Marshall  to  George  H.  Spencer, 
September  16. 

Winifred  Robinson  to  Mr.  Howitt, 
July  6. 

Births. — To  Alice  (Martin)  Weymouth 
a  son,  Frederick  A.  Weymouth  Jr.,  August 
25.  I9I4- 

Charlotte  Passmore  writes  that  her 
farm  in  Minnesota  pays. 

Marion   Robinson    is    private  secretary 
to  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Wood  in  Boston. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blv'd,  Schehectady, 
N.  Y. 

Engagements. — Helen  Newell  to  Law- 
rence Achilles,  Yale  1910,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  1914. 

Marjorie  E.  Simmons  to  John  Lewis 
Kane. 

Loraine  Washburn  to  Basil  Douglas 
Hall,  Harvard  1909,  Union  Theological 
Seminary  1912. 

Marriages. — September  3,  1914,  Grace 
C.  Briggs  to  Rev.  Philip  Sidney  Watters. 

September  2,  1914,  Grace  B.  McGuire 
to  Archibald   John  Allen,  Williams    1907. 

September  29,  1914,  Mabel  L.  Parmelee 
to  Walter  Adams  Bridgeman. 
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October  8,  1914,  Winifred  B.  Smith  to 
George  Lawrence  Matliewson. 

Ex-1910,  September  2,  1914,  Miriam 
Gile  to  John  Bryant  Hartwell,  M.  D. 

Ex-1910,  February  18,  1914,  Pauline 
Russell  to  William  Babson  Hills. 

Births. — May  13,  1914,  James  Bart- 
lett,  to  Francesca  (Bartlett)  Goodell. 

January  22,  1914,  Elizabeth  Jane  to 
Katherine  (Bennett)  Brehm. 

August  4,  1914,  Frank  Benson  to  Elea- 
nor (Benson)  Lawson. 

September  23,  1914,  Norman  Fraser  to 
Marjorie  (Fraser)  Hosford. 

October  4,  1914,  Robert  Clinton,  Jr.,  to 
Frances  (Johnstone)  Miller. 

April  13,  1914,  Edith  Manning  to  Edith 
(Manning)  Logan. 

September  16,  1914,  Philip  Montgom- 
ery to  Caroline  (Montgomery')   Nelson. 

Kate  Keith  Beeken 

"Immortal?     Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she?" 

Radiant,  joyous,  vibrant  with  vitality,  so  we 
who  knew  Kate  Keith  in  college  remember  her.  To 
rare  gifts  of  beauty  and  strength,  mental  and 
physical  vigor,  was  added  that  last  compelling 
touch  that  makes  vivid  personality.  By  nature  a 
leader,  she  held  her  place  not  so  much  by  force  or 
intention  as  by  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  conta- 
gious and  convincing.  Her  bubbling  fun  and  merry 
wit  were  the  surface  glints  on  a  stream  of  character 
that  flowed  deep,  steady,  and  straight  on  to  a  great 
purpose.  No  one  could  know  her  without  feeling 
the  power  that  came  from  her  religious  life,  as  sane 
and  wholesome,  as  fresh  and  spontaneous  as  every 
other  part  of  her  happy,  hearty  girlhood. 

Shortly  after  leaving  college  she  began  her  work 
among  little  children.  In  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg  her  work 
led  her  from  one  success  to  another.  One  of  her 
colleagues  says,  "Children,  quick  to  detect  the 
false,  loved  her  for  her  truth  and  for  the  beauty 
which  comes  therefrom."  When  her  position  was 
established,  her  success  assured,  came  the  crowning 
joy  to  a  life  always  joyous.  On  March  24,  1913, 
she  was  married  to  Lewis  Lazell  Beeken,  and  for 
five  months  devoted  her  energy,  her  power  of  organ- 
ization, her  splendid  enthusiasm  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  home.  Here  seemed  fulfillment 
indeed. 

"The  happiest,"  "the  most  fortunate  person  in 
the  world"  she  repeatedly  called  herself.  Yet 
sometimes  there  may  have  come  to  older  minds  the 
question  how  much  of  this  radiant  happiness  was 
due  to  the  exquisite  balance  of  health  and  strength, 
to  the  harmony  that  comes  from  well-being.  If 
such  question  there  were,  it  was  answered  in  the 
last  months  of  her  life,  spent  in  triumphant  con- 
quest of  agonizing  pain.  For  six  months  before  her 
death,  March  26,  1914,  she  suffered  from  an  obscure 
and  distressing  disease.  "Mrs.  Cheerful"  and 
"  the  sunshine  lady"  were  the  names  they  gave  her 
in  the  hospital  where  she  spent  the  last  weary  months. 
Gallant  and  fearless,  she  met  pain  as  she  had  met 
joy;  a  soldier's  daughter,  undaunted  and  uncom- 
plaining, she  fought  her  battle  to  its  finish.  There 
was  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  source  of  her  strength; 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  was  complete;  with 
unwavering  faith  she  passed  from  life.  "  Immortal? 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she?" 

E.  D.  H. 
1911 

Class  secretary' — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Births. — Mary  (Bates)  Hinds  has  a 
daughter,  Helen,  born  August  9. 

Frances  (Campbell)  Cary  has  a  son, 
George  Foster  2nd,  born  June  13.  Ad- 
dress 7  Stillwell  PI.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  has  a 
daughter,  Carolyn  Winn,  born  July  21. 
Joe  says  she  is  already  entered  for 
Smith! 

Mary  Jane  (Getchell)  Dinsmore  has  a 
son,  Walter,  born  July  13. 

Gladys  (Megie)  Kingsley  has  a  son, 
James  Morse,  Jr.,  born  September  5. 

Amy  (Smith)  Woodberry  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Katherine,  born  August  19. 

Marriages. — Ruth  Barnes  to  James 
Carvill  Gorman  Jr.,  September  30. 
Address,  The  Ridge  Apartments,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Margery  Brady  expects  to  be  married 
November  27  to  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Mitchell, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  her  address  will  be  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Helen  Brown  to  Raymond  Corbin 
Barrows,  April  11.  Henrietta  Scott  and 
Florence  Barrows  (her  sister-in-law)  were 
at  the  wedding.  Address,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. 

Helen  French  to  George  C.  Graham, 
September  24. 

Agnes  Heintz  to  Wm.  H.  Kennedy, 
September  16. 

Vena  Robinson  to  Elwin  Austin  Soule, 
June  25. 

Mary  Stevens  to  Dr.  Howard  Spencer 
Colwell,  Colgate  University  1910,  Johns 
Hopkins  1914,  on  August  29.  Eleanor 
Fisher  and  Eleanor  Goddard  were  among 
the  bridesmaids.  Address,  231  Rawson 
Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engagements  Announced.  —  Mary 
Camp  to  Earnest  A.  Hooton,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  She  is  attending  a  business 
college  this  winter. 

Julia  Chapin  to  Lewis  Jamieson  of 
Warren,  Pa.  Judy  expects  to  be  married 
next  spring. 

Ethel  Cox  to  James  Bennett  Lowell  of 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Goddard  to  F.  Harold  Daniels 
of  Worcester.  (And  E.  was  so  quiet  at 
class  supper!) 

Ruth  Hawley  to  Harold  W.  Brown. 

Since  you  all  begged  for  verbatim 
Quarterly    notes,    here    they   are.     (At 
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least  all  that's  safe  to  print!)  If  one  Mar- 
garet Townsend  is  accused  of  libel,  on 
191 1 's  head  be  it! 

Elizabeth  Abbe.  "Teacher,  132  Cot- 
tage Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y." 

Florence  (Abbott)  Torrence — 

There  once  was  a  college  "alum" 

Who,  when  asked  to  tell  what  she  had  done. 

Said,  "I'm  'fraid  I  have  not 

Accomplished  a  lot 

'Cept  to  rear  an  adorable  son." 

Florence  Barrows — "The  same  old 
peevish  pedagog  in  the  same  old  place" 
(teaching  Science  and  English  in  the  West 
Haven,  Ct.,  High  School). 

Elsie  (Baskin)  Adams  writes  from 
Iquique,  Chili,  though  her  permanent 
address  is  now  c/o  White,  Weld  &  Co., 
14  Wall  St.,  New  York,  "Every  bit  of  food 
and  water  is  brought  a  long  way,  but  there 
is  about  a  mile  of  road  beside  the  sea 
before  it  bumps  into  the  mountain  and 
it's  there  I  hie  me  every  day  with  my 
Spanish  book  under  my  arm." 

Florence  Bastert — teacher  of  history  in 
Quincy,  111.,  High  School. 

Bertha  (Bender)  Biele- — "Have  two 
little  girls,  which  keep  me  busy."  New 
address  261  61  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Blodgett — "Nursing  is  a  curi- 
ous business.  You  could  not  wish  your 
worst  enemy  a  worse  fate.  But  once  in 
yourself  you  could  not  be  dragged  out  by 
wild  horses!     Moral,  stay  out!" 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  gives  as  her 
occupation  "training  Nellie  Moriarty." 

Jean  Cahoon,  117  East  26  St.,  New 
York, — "Running  the  tea-room  and 
starting  work  at  Teachers  College  towards 
an  M.  A." 

Judy  Chapin — "I'm  sewing  my  young 
head  off  and  expect  to  be  married  next 
spring." 

Ola  Corbin — "Teaching  English  in  the 
Delaware  Literary  Institute  in  this  quiet 
conservative  little  town."  (Franklin,  N. 
Y.) 

Virginia  Coyle — Assistant  in  hygiene 
dep't  of  the  Brearley  School,  61  St.  and 
Park  Av.,  New  York. 

Louise  Davis — "I  am  still  a  sunbeam, 
doing  everything  from  pink  teas  to  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work." 

Marion  Ditman — "Furnishing  a  home, 
Camp  Fire  Work  and  Red  Cross." 

Helen    Estey — "Teaching      Latin      at 


Washburn  College  in  Topeka  and  I  spent 
the  summer  in  the  White  Mountains." 

Augusta  Evans,  112  S.  Grand  Av., 
Bozeman,  Mont. — "State  Organizer  for 
Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs  and  Girls' 
Gardening  and  Domestic  Science  Clubs 
for  the  Montana  State  College,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, beginning  with  practical  work  and 
ending  each  season  with  festivals  and 
pageants." 

Sara  Evans — "I  had  to  resign  up  at 
Hamp  and  am  posted  near  New  York  for 
the  winter."  (Brymptonwood,  Glen  Head, 
L.I.) 

Peter  Fielder — "Learning  to  become  a 
proficient  housekeeper  and  cook." 

Helen  Fitzgerald  Leonard — "  Keeping 
house  for  my  family — Jerome  is  thriving." 

Florence  (Foster)  Hall — "Occupation: 
Cab  driver.  I  have  a  son  who  takes  all 
my  time." 

Marie  Freund — "In  1912,  with  aid  of 
Principal  of  Schools,  and  State  Library 
Commission  I  made  the  3,000  school  vol- 
umes accessible  for  town  use.  Now  we 
have  a  public  library  of  5,000  volumes 
and  1,200  borrowers — most  interesting 
work." 

Hazel  Gleason — "I'm  going  to  stay  at 
home  this  winter,  keep  up  my  music  as 
best  I  can,  no  doubt  teach  a  few  and 
travel  a  little." 

Eleanor  Goddard- — "Taking  cooking, 
sewing,  and  millinery  lessons.  They  and 
other  things  seem  to  keep  me  pretty  busy." 
(E.  seems  to  be  bridesmaid  for  the  major- 
ity of  191 1 !) 

Alice  Godwin — "Keeping  house.  I  am 
going  to  Englewood  (N.  J.)  this  winter." 
Address,  181  Engle  St. 

Miriam  Gould — "Instructor  in  logic 
and  elementary  psychology  in  Univ.  of 
Pittsburgh;  studying  in  Graduate  School 
for  Ph.  D.;  chaperoning  sorority  parties, 
and  trying  to  acquire  the  dignity  expected 
of  the  Advisor  to  Women  in  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Time  is  harder  to  obtain 
than  commodities  made  in  Germany!" 

Isabel  Harder — "Guardian  of  a  Camp 
Fire,  Sunday  school  teacher  and  house- 
keeper." 

Emilie  Heffron — "Just  doing  the  things 
one  finds  to  do  in  one's  home  town  in  the 
charity  line." 
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Ruth  Hess — "From  March  until  June 
I  inspected  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  I  expect  to  spend  the  winter 
studying  languages." 

Edna  Hodgman — "Tutored  my  young 
brother  in  French  to  pass  his  entrance  for 
Cornell — which  he  did." 

Eleanor  Ide — "No  definite  occupation, 
but  do  various  things  at  home  and  have  a 
Camp  Fire." 

Helen  Johnson — "Clerk,  N.  Y.  C.  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Co." 

Mabel  (Keith)  Durfee,  Turners  Falls, 
Mass. — "I  am  finding  out  what  it  is  like 
to  live  in  a  small  town  where  every  one  is 
interested  in  your  affairs.  Incidentally  I 
have  joined  a  Woman's  Club  and  feel  that 
my  career  from  henceforth  is  settled!" 

Joyce  Knowlton — "Head  of  Secretary 
Department  of  the  Finch  School.  I  am 
growing  old,  sight  failing  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing!"  (Jake's  address  is  61  E.  77  St., 
New  York.) 

Olive  Laderer — "Housekeeping,  travel- 
ing and  general  frivolity.  Spent  two 
months  this  summer  on  a  cattle  ranch  in 
New  Mexico." 

Marguerite  Lazard — "Am  studying  at 
University  of  Pa.  in  department  of  sociolo- 
ogy,  and  training  at  University  Hospital 
Social  Service  department. 

Mary  Jay  Lewis — "Last  year  taught 
English  at  Martha  Washington  College — 
back  again  this  year." 

Edith  Lobdell — "Studying  composition 
with  Mr.  Weidig  of  the  American  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  in  Chicago;  F.  Summy  Co. 
has  just  published  two  more  songs  of 
mine:  'The  Sleep  that  Flits  on  Baby's 
Eyes'  and  'Mother,  Your  Baby  is  Silly.'  " 

Marion  Lucas — New  address,  725  South- 
ern Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. — "Research 
worker  with  the  International  Health 
Commission." 

Grace  Mangam — Teacher  of  English 
at  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  (McKelvey)  Jones — "  The  son, 
whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  John  Paul 
Jones,  was  born  last  May.  In  these  days 
of  war  we  thought  it  fitting  to  have  a 
hero  in  our  own  home." 

Frederica  Mead  writes  from  Killing, 
China — "We  are  having  the  most  wonder- 
ful summer  up  here  on  the  mountain  top. 


The  three  weeks  in  Japan  were  ideal. 
Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  Smith 
idea  of  helping  in  the  college  work  in 
China?  I  can't  imagine  a  more  interest- 
ing way  for  Smith  people  to  do  something 
out  here." 

Julia  Miller — "Trying  to  be  a  Garden 
Designer." 

Marguerite  Miller — "Studying  singing 
and  art." 

Gertrude  Moody — "Graduate  work  at 
Teachers  College." 

Elizabeth  Moos — "Teaching  physical 
education  in  Eleanor  Clubs  of  Chicago." 

Doris  Nash  gives  as  her  temporary  ad- 
dress "D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  trains,  Hudson 
River  Tubes  and  station  platforms." 
"Same  old  editorial  work  with  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.  and  singing  at  St.  Mary  the 
Virgins." 

Marguerite  Nash — "  Professional  Brides- 
maid." 

Winifred  Notman — "Law  Student  at 
New  York  University." 

Carolyn  Palmer — "430  Sterling  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y."  (why  so  non-committal, 
Carolyn?) 

Mary  Patten  (Physical  Director,  Win- 
throp  College,  S.  C.) — "  Back  down  South 
again  and  still  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
We  have  900  girls  this  year." 

Dorothy  Pease — "Teaching  theoretical 
biological  science  (teaching  the  youthful 
prodigies  of  New  Haven  High  School) 
and  studying  practical  domestic  economy 
(keeping  house  with  prices  on  the  jump!)  " 

Charlotte  Perry — Address,  5700  Kim- 
bark  Av.,  Chicago,  111. — "Private  secre- 
tary and  assistant  dancing  teacher  to 
Portia  Swett,  1910.  I'm  going  to  do  some 
dramatic  work  in  Hull  House  too  this  win- 
ter. War  hasn't  affected  dancing  classes 
yet  but  by  Christmas  I  may  be  home  shin- 
ing  pots  and   pans." 

Mira  Poler — "My  fourth  year  of  teach- 
ing finds  me  in  a  fine  new  high  school 
building  where  I  hope  to  inspire  my 
charges  with  a  greater  love  for  English 
literature." 

Katherine  Pond — "Doing  church  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  and  enjoying  social 
activities." 

Charlotte  Rankin — "  I  shall  be  in  Bos- 
ton and  may  be  reached  at  the  Woman's 
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Industrial  Union.  I  expect  to  learn  to  be 
an  industrial  secretary  or  teacher  of  sales- 
manship." 

Sophronia  Roberts — "Social  worker, 
registrar  of  the  Associated  Charities  and 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Clearing  House 
of  Charitable  Information.  I  have  no 
suitor,  no  husband,  no  hopes  and  nothing 
to  add  to  the  'storktistics'  of  class — other- 
wise happy." 

Anna  Rochester — "Going  to  the  wed- 
dings of  191 1,  and  visiting  between  times." 

Aline  Rosenthal — "Staying  at  home 
and  writing  occasional  book  reviews  for 
the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. " 

Raena  Ryerson — "Playing  the  piano, 
teaching  Sunday  school,  nothing  exciting." 

Susan  Sawyer — The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  "Training 
school  for  Nurses." 

Adele  (Scott)  Saul — "  I  have  the  dearest 
little  boy,  quite  worthy  of  191 1." 

Henrietta  Scott — "School  Marm,  teach- 
ing English  history  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
High  School;  all  boys." 

Gertrude  Sexton — "Golf,  pink  teas  and 
John  Fiske  on  Evolution.  Just  home 
from  Europe  and  proud  we  are  Ameri- 
cans." 

Margaret  Shoemaker — "Teach  gym- 
nastics and  swimming  at  a  home  for  deaf 
children." 

Marie  Southard  —  "Secretary  at 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston;  ...  an 
economic  unit  ground  under  the  heel  of 
tyrant  man.  In  my  case  the  heel  is  of 
rubber  and  singularly  gentle." 

Helen  Tanner — "  I  am  taking  a  course 
in  dietetics  at  the  Technical  Normal 
School  of  Chicago. 

Marguerite  (Underwood)  Labaree — 
"Housekeeping!     Campfire!" 

Mary  (Vidaud)  Howard  has  a  new  ad- 
dress: 103  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Anna  May  Walsh — Teaching  in  the 
Roberts  School  in  Cambridge. 

Mabel  Ward — "Traveling  college  secre- 
tary for  Ohio,  West  Va.,  under  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Visiting 
all  the  normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 54  in  all!" 

Louise  (Weems)  Abbot — "Near-house- 
keeping." 

Betty     Wilbur — "Singing     in     church, 


tending  the  commissariat  department   at 
home  and  teaching  a  Sunday  school  class!" 

Margaretta     Williams — "Teaching." 

Eleanor  (Williams)  Vandiver — "Tour- 
ing the  country." 

Ethel  Wilson — "Teaching  math,  at 
Salem  High  and  enjoying  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  I  have 
Phebe's  room." 

Dot  White — "Attending  the  N.  Y. 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
every  day  in  the  week." 

Marian  Yeaw — "Nothing  new  except 
that  I  have  stopped  being  'busy'  and  ab- 
solutely refuse  any  more  jobs."  (All  of 
which  means  nothing — she  is  the  busiest 
person  in  the  class!) 

Ex- 19 1 1 

Births. — Lillian  (Brigham)  Pease  has 
a  daughter,  Priscilla  Foster,  born  June  24. 

Laura  (Dudley)  Shelley  has  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Lee,  born  July  12. 

Margaret  (Edwards)  Hammond  has  a 
second  daughter,  Phyllis,  born  in  July. 

Irene  (Graham)  Yale  has  a  son,  Milton 
Graham,  born  April  4. 

Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Harriet  Tuthill,  born  April  1. 

Died. — Beryl  Riggs  (Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Orr)  died  suddenly  in  Pittsburg  Pa.,  in 
September. 

Married. — Amelia  Riedel  to  Traugott 
Wm.  Vetterling,  Sept.  22. 

Engagement  announced. — Katharine 
Keeler  to  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Pearman.  Wed- 
ding in  December. 

Margaret  (Atwater)  Moot.  "Acting 
as  treasurer  of  the  Volunteer  Aid  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  in  Buffalo." 

Elizabeth  Babcook — "Discovering  how 
to  be  happy  though  frivolous." 

Helen  (Beltzhoover)  Wheeler — "  Ranch- 
ing in  Arizona.  Raising  seven  crops  of 
alfalfa  a  year,  and  getting  next  to  nature!  " 
Glenn  Lewis,  Jr.,  is  three  years  old. 

Margaret  (Clemens)  Rollins' new  address 
is  Waterbury  Rd.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Marjorie  Fuller— "Teacher  of  piano." 

Margaret  Keen — "Keeping  house.  In- 
terested in  suffrage." 

Elizabeth  Macdougall — "Teaching  do- 
mestic science  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y." 

Alice  (Peck)  Snow — "The  care  and  feed- 
ing of  Infants!     My  existence  is  one  hectic 
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rush   from   bath   no.    i    till  bedtime,  and 
presto — peace  reigns!" 

Augustine  Stoll — "Studying  trained 
nursing.  I  have  now  been  training  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  N.  Y.  C. 
nearly  two  years.  I  had  counted  on  Re- 
union but  'duty  first'  here  is  what  we 
even  breathe  by." 

Dorothy  Tew — "School  teacher.  I 
took  a  Normal  Course  and  at  present  am 
general  substitute  teacher  in  our  Public 
Schools;  also  am  in  Night  School." 
(Jamestown,  N.  Y.) 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Arline  Biggs  to  Edgar 
Nathaniel  Gott  on  June  2;  address,  723 
North  14  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ruth  Baldwin  to  John  Fulton  Folinsbee 
on  September  26.  Address,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Uarda  Clum  to  Harold  F.  Fisher.  Ad- 
dress, 1 194  East  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Emily  Coye  to  Captain  Norton  Ells- 
worth Wood,  Fifth  Regiment  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  Army,  on  August  5. 
Address,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Mary  Margaret  Doyle  to  Joseph  Am- 
brose Wallace  on  August  25.  Address, 
618  Robeson  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mary  Goodnow  to  Lincoln  Emerson 
Norton  on  September  7.  Address,  90 
Hancock  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Houghton  to  Raphael  Johnson 
Shortlidge  on  September  2. 

Laura  Lattner  to  Dr.  Walter  Cary  on 
July  6.     Address,  21 14  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Ruth  Lewin  to  Graham  Foster  on  June 
27.  Address,  601  West  141  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Helen  Marcy  to  Oliver  Cromwell  Lom- 
bard on  June  29.  Address,  Neshobe  Rd., 
Waban,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Place  to  William  Peet  Bixby. 
Address,  13  Maynard  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Lucy  Robbins  to  William  McNaer  Rand 
on  September  17.  Address,  212  Chestnut 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Alice  Sawin  to  Irving  G.  Davis.  Ad- 
dress, Brimfield,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Seamans  to  George  Schermer- 
horn  Seward  on  June  4.  Address,  The 
Hershey  Arms,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ethel  Seamans  to  Edmond  Stephen 
Gillette  on  October  3. 

Ada  Simpson  to  Dr.  Edward  Hammond 
Risley  on  August  4.  Address,  31  Massa- 
chusetts Av.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clara  Weidler  to  Andrew  Dickinson 
Norris  on  June  25.  Address,  400  North 
31  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ruth  Watts  to  John  Newman  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  Address,  408  77  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Margaret  Weatherston  to  Albert  Adams 
Haskell  on  September  16.  Address,  172 
Gallatin  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Helen  M.  White  to  Dr.  James  Henry 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  on  June  30. 

Ruth  Wood  to  Harold  Jasper  Cadmus 
on  June  10.  Address,  203  South  Maple 
Av.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Births. — To  Minnie  (Emerson)  Keith, 
a  son,  Robert  Emerson,  born  August  11. 

To  Ruth  (Shepherd)  Hayward,  a  son, 
Russell  Edward,  born  April  19. 

To  Sarah  (Van  Benschoten)  Darling,  a 
son,  Maus  Vedder,  born  August  24. 

To  Mabel  (Lowther)  Schwarz,  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Ann,  born  August  14. 

To  Helen  (Peddrick)  Leedom,  a  son, 
Edwin  Conover  Jr.,  May  22. 

Engagements. — Katharine  Bailey  to 
Howard  D.  Dozier  of  Chapel  Hill,  Tenn. 

Lucie  R.  Barber  to  A.  K.  Barber  of 
Chicago. 

Mabel  Curtiss  to  Dr.  Roscius  I.  Downs 
of  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Hilda  Edwards  to  Talbot  Faulkner 
Hamlin,  Amherst  1910. 

Elaine  Foster  to  Harold  Livingston 
Cross,  Cornell  191 1. 

Elsie  Frederiksen  to  Paul  B.  Williams, 
Hamilton    1908. 

Beatrice  Home  to  Ralph  E.  Runels. 

Carolyn  Sheldon  to  Barrett  Jones  of 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Marjorie  Dohrman  (ex-1912)  to  Hunter 
L.  Delatour. 

1912  is  well  represented  at  college  this 
year.  Marion  Clark  is  demonstrator  in 
the  Department  of  Art.  Ruth  Cooper, 
besides  teaching  in  the  Burnham  School, 
is  making  strides  toward  obtaining  her 
M.  A.  degree.  Gifford  Clark  is  teaching 
at  Capen,  and  taking  various  courses. 
Marion  Pleasants  is  fellow  in  botany  for 
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the  year;  and  "Booker"  Washington  a 
fellow  in  zoology. 

Gladys  Bailey  is  secretary  for  the  D. 
A.  R.  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

A  rising  young  golf  champion  has  1912 
in  Helen  Bartholomew;  when  not  on  the 
links,  she  travels  a  good  deal,  and  does 
college  settlement  work  in   Philadelphia. 

Mabel  Beaver  is  substituting  in  the 
schools  of  Kasson,  Mich. 

Ruth  Benjamin  worked  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary  as  substitute  stenographer 
during  the  summer.  She  is  now  at  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston. 

Corabel  Bien  is  assistant  in  the  Cata- 
log Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Florence  Bond,  after  spending  fifteen 
months  in  Germany,  is  teaching  in  Ham- 
ilton, O. 

Katharine  Bradbury  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  English  High 
School. 

Mildred  Carey  will  substitute  in  the 
high  school  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  have 
charge  of  a  dramatic  club  for  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
girls  this  winter. 

"Frankie"  Carpenter  says  that  her 
whole  time  is  occupied  by  attending  the 
weddings  of  her  1912  friends. 

Alice  Casey  is  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School. 

Elsie  Cather  is  taking  graduate  work 
in  philosophy  and  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

Eleanora  Chesley  is  teaching  in  Epsom, 
N.  H. 

Alsie  Clark  is  teaching  stenography  and 
typewriting  in  the  Bradford  (Conn.)  High 
School. 

Gladys  Copp  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  Oxford  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Mary  Etta  Crowell  is  preceptress  of  the 
Margaretville  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

Eva  Daley's  address  is  200  Richmond 
Turnpike,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  Doremus  is  teaching  in  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  occupies  the  presidential 
chair  at  College  Club  meetings  there. 

Madaleine  Dow  is  connected  with  the 
Columbia  University  Library. 

Ruth  Elliott  is  instructor  in  physical 
education  for  women  at  the  University  of 


California.  Address,  2704  Channing  Way, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mildred  Evans  is  in  charge,  for  the 
winter,  of  a  Fire,  Life,  and  Accident 
Insurance  Agency  in  Clinton,  Mass. 

Amita  Fairgrieve  worked  during  the 
summer  in  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia. 

Helen  Forbes  has  "took"  to  pedagogy 
and  public  speaking,  according  to  her 
report.  She  is  doing  state  work  for  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association. 

Sallie  Frankenstein  has  been  for  some 
months  with  the  New  York  City  Con- 
sumers' League  as  Curator  of  the  League's 
Exhibit. 

The  Kimberley  School  of  Montclair  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  two  of  us  this  year 
— Marion  Denman,  who  is  acting  as 
secretary,  and  Margaret  Gallie,  who  is 
teaching. 

Annie  Goddard's  address  is  443  Park 
Av.,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Hazen  is  teaching  history  in 
the  Turners  Falls  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Maida  Herman  is  collaborating  on  a 
book  "The  Field  of  Social  Service"  which 
is  to  be  published  this  fall. 

Grace  Hoffman  is  an  opera  and  concert 
singer. 

Hester  Hopkins  says  that  she  is  about 
to  leap  into  a  whirl  of  social  work,  tutor- 
ing, and  improving  the  mind. 

Hilda  Hoyt  is  to  be  this  winter  at  the 
Union  Settlement  in  New  York,  and  to 
study  at  the  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Amy  Hubbard  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  pedagogues.  She  is  teaching  history, 
English,  and  arithmetic  at  a  private 
school  in  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Lydia  Jones  is  teaching  science  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  North 
And  over,    Mass. 

Pauline  Jones  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Ohio   School  for  the  Deaf,   at  Columbus. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kerley  is  studying  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  College  for 
Teachers,   Albany. 

Grace  Kroll  is  studying  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  doing  literary  and  journalistic 
work. 

Maude  Latham  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  High  School. 
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Katharine  Lawrence  is  teaching  Latin, 
German  and  science  in  the  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  High  School. 

Fanny  Libbey  is  assistant  Librarian  in 
the  Public  Library  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Effie  Mack  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Reno  (Nev.)   High  School. 

Eleanor  Marine  is  doing  clerical  work 
for  the  New  York  Edison  Co. 

Cyrena  Martin  is  in  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Ruth  Mellor  is  president  of  the  Plymouth 
(Mass.)  Girls'  Club. 

Marie  Neal  is  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Children's  Friend 
Society. 

Helen  Northup  is  teaching  in  the 
Caruthers'  School  of  Piano  in  Chicago. 

Almira  Ober  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  at  Succasunna,  N.  J. 

Marguerite  Osborne  is  to  be  in  her 
father's  office  this  winter. 

Henrietta  Peabody  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Lake  Placid  Club — that  is,  when 
she  is  not  riding,  driving,  motoring,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  canoeing,  playing  tennis, 
golf,  camping  or  climbing  mountains! 

Mary  Frances  Peirce  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Thomas'  School,   Dayton,  O. 

Catharine  Pierce  is  studying  at  Radcliffe 
this   winter. 

Margaret  Plumley  is  teaching  history 
and  physiology  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York  City. 

Arline  Rorke  is  teaching  chemistry, 
biology  and  home  economics  at  the  Wash- 
ington (Pa.)  Seminary. 

Marion  Scharr  is  teaching  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ethel  Scherer  is  directing  in  a  kinder- 
garten in  Endeavor,  Pa. 

"Schweintz"  writes  "Although  I'm 
not  mayor  of  Bethlehem,  I  did  give  a 
Suffrage  Tea  this  summer,  and  not  a 
window  was  broken.  I  am  still  uplifting 
the  Hungarians,  booming  the  Woman's 
Club,  and  on  the  side  teaching  a  Sunday 
School  class,  and  running  a  minstrel  show." 

Dorothy  Scribner  is  doing  journalistic 
work  in  Chicago. 

Estelle  Smith  is  teaching  science  in  the 
high  school  at  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Gertrude    Harriet    Theobald    is   in    the 


English  department  of  the  Technical  High 
School  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Margaret  Upton  received  an  M.  A.  in 
biology  last  June  from  Brown.  She  is 
teaching  now  in  the  Cathedral  School  of 
St.  Mary,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Florence  Weeks  and  Ruth  Johnson  are 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  North 
Berwick,   Maine. 

Maggie  Wood  says  "Chief  cook  and 
bottlewasher,  wielder  of  fireless  cooker, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  so  forth.  1912'ers 
who  have  sufficient  courage  invited  to 
stop  off  en  route  to  and  from  San  Francisco 
exposition.  Brother  and  I  will  exhibit 
Pasadena  as  it  looks  from  a  Ford.  Moun- 
tain hikes  a  specialty,  also  tennis. " 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  East  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Phebe  Arbuckle  to  John 
H.  Russell,  on  July  2. 

Caroline  Daugherty  to  Ernest  Stewart, 
on  Sept.  15. 

Margret  Eno  to  Dr.  Karlton  G.  Percy, 
on  Sept.  10.  Their  address  is  259  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clara  Ottman  to  Richard  Crosby 
Brown  on  Sept.  29. 

Eileen  McMillen  to  Frederick  Lee,  on 
Sept.  15. 

Theia  Powers  to  Homer  George  Watson 
on  October   7. 

Rachel  Whidden  to  Roy  R.  Merchant 
on  Oct.  8.  They  will  make  their  home  at 
31  Sewall  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass.  Nel- 
lie Oiesen  was  maid  of  honor. 

Edith  Warner  was  married  on  October 
15  to  Hamilton  Patton.  Emily  Smith 
and  Helen  Hodgman  were  bridesmaids. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Medford, 
Oregon. 

Helen  Bayles  was  married  to  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Child  on  Oct.  22.  They  will 
live  in  Belle  Terre,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Inez  Tiedeman  to  Mr.  Roy 
Chapin  of  Detroit,  announced  in  August. 

Birth. — Marion  (Mead)  Idema  a  son, 
Chester  F.  Idema  Jr.,  September  2. 

Deaths. — Marguerite  Irene  Haeske  on 
September  27. 

Alice  Adams  received  her  master's  degree 
in  education  at  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 
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Marion  Adams  is  teaching  English  and 
Latin  in  the  High  School  at  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.     Address,  88  Chestnut  St. 

Edith  Alden  is  teaching  English  in 
Holbrook  High  School. 

Lucile  Atcherson  is  executive  secretary 
for  the  Franklin  County  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association. 

Rose  (Baldwin)  Meech  is  now  house- 
keeping at  2212  Irving  Av.,  South  Minne- 
apolis. 

Ruth  Bach-Wiig  is  studying  at  Smith. 
Address  261  Crescent  St.,  Northampton. 

Helen  Barnum  is  secretary  to  the  Facul- 
ty Committee  on  Recommendation  at 
Smith  College. 

Mildred  Bartle  is  teaching  ancient  his- 
tory in  an  Episcopal  Boarding  School  for 
Girls.  Address,  Akeley  Hall,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. 

Annie  Batchelder  is  teaching  in  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Brodie  is  a  music  teacher. 
She  says  she  has  "been  taking  care  of  a 
husband  and  three  children  all  summer  in 
the  absence  of  their  mother.  Excellent 
experience  they  say,  but  unfortunately 
an  end,  not  a  means." 

Helen  Bidwell  is  acting  as  governess. 
Address,  care  of  Cuba  Copper  Co.,  Santi- 
ago. 

Dorothy  Brown  writes  that  she  is  mar- 
ried to  her  2x4  automobile  and  her  occu- 
pation is  keeping  him  out  of  trees  and  her- 
self out  of  jail. 

Ella  Brownell  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

Genevieve  Clark  is  acting  as  secretary 
to  her  father. 

Gertrude  Coit  is  planning  to  study  at 
the  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy  this 
winter.  Address,  College  Settlement,  95 
Rivington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pauline  Cole  is  working  for  the  Mass. 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Anne  Dunphy  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  at  Williamsburg  High  School. 

Helen  Estee  is  instructor  of  German 
and  English  at  Glen  Eden,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Phyllis  Fergus  is  studying  music  with 
Adolf  Weidig  and  devoting  her  time  to 
composition. 

Helen  Donovan  is  studying  piano  in 
Tacoma.     She    returned    from    Berlin    in 


August  after  studying  music  and  German 
for  four  months. 

Marietta  Fuller  is  in  the  Reference  Cat- 
aloging Room  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Marion  Gardner  is  taking  courses  in 
education,  philosophy  and  Bible  at  T.  C. 
and  Union  Seminary. 

Orpha  Gerrans  returned  from  England 
in  steerage.     The  joys  of  travel! 

Helen  Gould  is  secretary  at  the  Efficiency 
Co.     (Publishers.) 

Vodisa  Greenwood  is  teaching  English 
and  physics  in  Jay  (Me.)  High  School. 

Ruth  Higgins  is  recuperating  after 
pneumonia.  She  writes  that  the  question 
"After  pneumonia  what?"  is  worse  than 
"After  college  what?" 

Helen  Hawgood  is  secretary  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois.  Address,  511  East  John  St., 
Champaign,  111. 

Mary  Larkin  is  teaching  history  in 
Milford  H.  S.  Address,  12  Chestnut  St., 
Milford,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Lincoln  isasecond  yearstudent 
at  Miss  Amy  Sacker's  School  of  Design. 

Beatrice  Litchfield  is  teaching  Latin, 
English  and  history  in  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  McGraw  is  doing  private  secre- 
tary work. 

Ruth  McClelland  has  charge  of  the 
English  Department  at  Hosmer  Hall.  Ad- 
dress, 4296  Washington  Blv'd,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Mary  Mead  is  now  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Dorothy  (Merriam)  Abbott  (Mrs. 
Henry)  is  housekeeping  at  206  Remington 
Gables,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Louise  Nicholl  had  exciting  times  in 
Paris.  Her  bank  account  at  one  time  was 
fifteen  centimes.  Did  you  read  her  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Evening  Post?  You 
should  have  done  so.     See  page  31. 

Marion  Parker  is  teaching  domestic 
science  at  Standish  Manor — a  private 
school  for  backward  girls.  Address,  Hali- 
fax, Mass. 

Ruby    Parmelee    is    teaching    English, 
German  and  history  at  Bernardston,  Mass. 
Gertrude    Patterson    is   assistant    prin- 
cipal of  the  Piketon  (O.)  High  School. 
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Lillian  Pearson  is  teaching  in  Forest 
Park  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Pluiner  is  teaching  five  subjects 
at  North  Bennington,  Vt.  Tell  me  not 
that  she  is  well  versed  in  all  lines! 

Sarah  Porter  is  teaching  English  in 
East  Dedham,  Mass.  Address,  137  Wal- 
nut St. 

Ruth  Remmey  is  doing  library  work  at 
Natural  History  Museum  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Harriet  (Richardson)  Hubbard  (Mrs. 
Allen  S.)  is  now  living  at  157  East  81  St., 
New  York. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye  writes  "I  am 
much  pleased  to  receive  the  circular  letter 
and  constitution  of  the  Class  of  1913  of 
which  I  am  an  honorary  member." 

Mary  Shea  is  teaching  in  Holyoke. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  is  doing  some  work 
as  "Friendly  Visitor  for  the  Associated 
Charities" — her  other  occupation  is  try- 
ing to  get  fat! 

Amie  Smith  is  teaching  Grade  9  in 
Hawley  Grammar  School,  Northampton. 

Helen  Sneider  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Smead  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Edith  Strong  is  taking  a  secretary  course 
at  Simmons  College.  Address,  108  Gains- 
borough St.,   Boston. 

May  Taylor  is  now  living  at  15  Howell 
Rd.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.  She  is  study- 
ing at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and 
teaching  music. 

Gertrude  Walsh  is  teaching  a  private 
kindergarten  of  her  own. 

Anna  Wallace  is  teaching  history  and 
science  in  the  Bennington  High  School. 

Edith  Week  is  teaching  Latin,  geom- 
etry and  physics  at  Chettenango,  N.  Y. 

Elsie  Williams  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  High  School.  Address, 
308  Farm  St. 

Marguerite  Woodruff  is  teaching  violin 
and  piano  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Edinboro,  Pa. 

Sara  Wyeth  is  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  School  of  Sociology  and  junior 
recording  secretary  for  Diocese  of  West 
Missouri. 

Nellie  Oiesen  is  worker  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Mass.  General 
Hospital.  She  is  housekeeping  at  18 
West  Cedar  St.,  Boston. 


Ex-1913 

Married. — Marion  Foster  to  Abbott 
Allen,  on  Sept.  12. 

Marjorie  Montague  to  J.  Allen  Davis 
on  July  9.  Address  2195  West  27  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Engaged. — Carlotta  Hemenway  to  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Witherell  Jr.  of  Taunton,  Mass. 
announced  October  5. 

Cecile  Vail  to  Merrill  Follansbee  of 
Highland  Park,  111. 

Birth.— To  Gertrude  (Griffiths)  White 
a  daughter,  Doris  Bew  White,  August  9. 

Mary  (Bloss)  Vail  (Mrs.  Roger  S.)  is 
now  living  at  435  Laurel  Av.,  Highland 
Park,  111. 

Margaret  (Caldwell)  Rees  (Mrs.  S.M. 
P.)  is  now  living  in  Pittsburgh.  Address, 
care  of  Pittsburgh  Filter  Mfg.  Co., 
Farmers  Bldg. 

1914 

Class  secretary — Margaret  L.  Farrand, 
157  Ralston  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Married. — Adine  Hall  to  J.  C.  Stoltz, 
October  20. 

Lillian  Holferty  to  Royal  Ferman.  Ad- 
dress, 302  N.  Kenilworth  Av.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Ida  Holcomb,  ex-1914,  to  William  J. 
Ehrichs.  Address,  25  Fort  Washington 
Av.,  New  York. 

Evelyn  Thompson  to  Frank  Williams 
Jones,  October  17.  Address,  "Wood- 
lands," New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Just  after  class  supper, 
Ethel  Smith  announced  her  engagement 
to  Dr.  Rae  W.  Lockwood.  In  spite  of 
this  she  is  assistant  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Pauline  Pierce  to  Kenneth  S.  Hall  of 
Worcester.  For  obvious  reasons,  she  is 
studying  domestic  science  at  Simmons. 

The  occupations  of  the  class  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  five  groups. 
Teaching 

Barbara  Addis  is  teaching  English,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  nature  study  in  the 
Cornish  High  School,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Margaret  Alexander  is  our  most  exalted 
member  in  the  teaching  line.  She  is  a 
reader  in  history  at  Smith  College  and  is 
also  doing  graduate  work  in  history. 
Address,  261  Crescent  St.,  Northampton. 

Gladys  Anslow  is  assistant  to  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.  She  has  charge  of  the 
office  force  and  is  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  sciences. 

Margaret  Ashley  is  teaching  English  in 
,  the  high  school,  Toledo,  O. 

Ruth  Beecher  is  principal  of  the  Coits- 
ville  High  School.  Address,  Station  A, 
Youngstown,  O.,  care  of  Mrs.  M.  McFall. 

Wanda  Best  is  teaching  French  and 
German  in  the  Thomas  School,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Katharine  Bowen  is  teaching  in  Oak 
Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me. 

Madeleine  Brydon  is  teaching  French 
and  English  in  the  high  school,  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Carolyn  Buckhout  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  State  College,  Pa. 

Ruth  Chester  is  teaching  chemistry, 
physics,  algebra,  and  geometry  in  the 
high  school,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Corey  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Portland,  Me.,  and  doing  social 
settlement  work. 

Esther  Cutter  is  teaching  Latin  and 
biology  at  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Dalrymple  is  a  preceptress  in  the 
high  school,  Felts  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  Elgutter  is  substituting  in  the 
high  school,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  also  teach- 
ing Italian  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  some 
visiting  nurses.  She  is  secretary  of  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  Nebraska. 

Helen  Ellis  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Hamblet  has  the  imposing  title  of 
"Principal  of  High  and  Grammar  Schools 
of  Raymond,  N.  H."  The  school  has 
about  fifty  pupils  and  one  year  of  high 
school  work  which  she  teaches. 

Harriet  Hitchcock  is  tutoring  two  girls, 
eleven  and  fourteen,  in  all  subjects. 

Miriam  Howard  is  teaching  history  and 
English  in  Spaulding  High  School,  Barre.Vu 

Vivian  Humphrey  is  teaching  in  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Marjorie  Jones  is  a  teacher-in-training 
in  English  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Keane  is  instructor  in  Spanish 
in  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Public  Schools. 

Madelyn  Keezer  is  teaching  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Colo. 


Ruth  Lockwood  is  teaching  algebra  and 
is  librarian  in  the  high  school,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Sara  Loth  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  and 
studying  for  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia. 

Ruth  McKenny  is  teaching  Latin, 
French  and  English  in  Leland  Seminary, 
Townshend,  Vt. 

Marie  Miller  is  teaching  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  work  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Mae  Mitchell  is  tutoring  in  French  and 
Latin  at  Mt.  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Hartford,  Conn,  and  also  taking  the 
domestic  science  course  there. 

Florence  Montgomery  is  head  instructor 
of  piano  in  Spelman  Seminary,  a  large 
boarding  school  for  colored  girls  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nellie  Parker  is  teaching  at  the  College 
of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn. 

Josephine  Parsons  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  Dudley  Hill,  Mass. 

Jean  Paton  is  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  Ansonia  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Grace  Patten  is  teaching  at  Tomkins 
Cove,  N.  Y. 

Adrienne  Raby  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  the  high  school,  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Me. 

Ruth  Ripton  is  teaching  German  and 
an  ancient  history  class  in  the  Scotia  High 
School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Root  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Josephine  Rummler  is  teaching  in  the 
Hillside  School,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Ruth  Seabury  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  in  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Lois  Sillesky  is  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
Public  Schools,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Ruth  Smith  is  Hall  Teacher  in  Spelman 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  Spicer  is  teaching  English  and 
English  history  in  Miss  Glendinning's 
School,  224  Edwards  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Ruth  Stinchfield  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  Danforth,  Me. 

Edith  Taylor  is  substituting  in  Latin  in 
the  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Narka  Ward  is  teaching  French  in  the 
high  school,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Zoe  Ward  is  teaching  French,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics  in  the  high  school, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Wells  is  first  assistant,  teaching 
English  and  Latin,  in  the  high  school, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Ruth  Whitney  is  teaching  domestic 
science  and  art  in  Drew  Seminary,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 

Mira  Wilson  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  Curtis-Peabody  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Worstell  is  a  teacher-in-training 
in  history  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
New  York  and  is  studying  at  Columbia. 
Elizabeth  Zimmerman  is  teaching  math- 
ematics and  English  in  the  high  school, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Ex-1914. — Elizabeth  Adams  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Hortense  Creede  is  teaching  in  the 
Leland  Powers  School,  Fenway,  Boston. 
She  is  also  a  public  reader. 

Edith  Gridley  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  Orange,  Mass. 

Margaret  Mathes  is  director  of  the 
gymnasium  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Pauline  Parker  is  teaching  in  Chester, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  Peck  is  violin  instructor  and 
director  of  the  orchestra  in  the  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.  Academy. 

Helen  Pinkham  is  a  kindergartner. 

Studying 
Gertrude  Andrews  is  studying  at   the 
Los  Angeles  Business  College  in  prepara- 
tion for  secretarial  work. 

Louise  Ball  is  studying  singing. 
Christine  Becker  is  taking  a  post-grad- 
uate course  in  German  and  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

Edith  Bennett  is  studying  music  in 
New  York.     Address,  35  East  62  St. 

Margaret  Bloom  is  studying  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
Address,  1031  Maple  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 
Helen  Brooks  is  studying  domestic  art 
and  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Harriet  Brown  is  studying  at  the  Cleve- 
land Normal  School. 

Ruth  Brown  is  studying  at  the  New 
York  State  Library'  School  at  Albany. 


Louise  Cady  is  studying  at  Bliss  Busi- 
ness College,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in 
preparation  for  secretarial  work. 

Martha  Chadbourne  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  mathematics  at  Radcliffe. 
Address,  Longfellow  Park  Apartments, 
Hawthorne  St.,  Cambridge. 

Helen  Clark  is  studying  at  Gibbs 
Stenographic  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dorothy  Conrad  is  taking  a  social 
service  course  at  Simmons  and  an  English 
course   at    Boston    University. 

Ruth  Cutting  is  preparing  to  do  secre- 
tarial work. 

Marguerite  Daniell  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons.  Address,  The  Fenway 
96,  Boston,  Mass. 

Josephine  Douglas  is  taking  a  kinder- 
garten course  at  Miss  Wheelock's  School, 
Boston. 

Mildred  Edgarton  is  taking  the  special 
course  at  the  Garland  School  of  Home- 
making  and  is  also  working  two  days  a 
week  in  a  social  settlement  in  Boston. 

Louise  Howe  is  taking  the  two  year 
gymnastic  course  at  Wellesley  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  Address,  7  Abbott  St., 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Marion  Jordan  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Norma  Kastl  is  studying  at  the  von 
Ende  School  of  Music.  Address,  327  West 
85  St.,  New  York. 

Helen  Keeler  is  taking  a  domestic 
science  course  in  Boston. 

Hazel  Kilborn  has  entered  the  Graduate 
School  at  Cornell. 

Emma  Miller  is  taking  a  dress-making 
course  at  Drexel  Institute  in  addition  to 
various  "home  activities." 

Virginia  Mollenhauer  is  studying  music, 
both  vocal  and  piano. 

Agnes  Morgenthau  is  doing  third  year 
work  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ruth  Ralston  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  the  Extension  Teaching  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University. 

Eleanor  Saladine  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons. 

Dorothy  Spencer  is  taking  courses  at 
the  Graduate  School  at  Columbia. 

Ruth  Tomlinson  is  doing  work  in  his- 
tory at  Radcliffe. 
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Anne  von  Harten  is  studying  for  an 
A.  M.  in  English  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ex-1914 — Dorothy  Dewey  is  a  nurse, 
in  training,  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Boston. 

Viola  Erlanger  is  studying  medicine  at 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Clarissa  Hall  is  studying  domestic 
science  and  music. 

Harriet  MacDonald  is  studying  music 
in  preparation  for  concert  work. 

Armide  Sanford  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  Margaret  Morrison  Technical 
School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Social  Work 

Helen  Bell  is  a  social  worker  at  The 
Lighthouse,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  studying  at  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Social  Service.  Address,  146 
Lehigh  Av.,  Philadelphia. 

Leonora  Branch  is  College  Settlement 
Association  Fellow  for  the  year  1914-1915. 
She  is  at  Denison  House,  93  Tyler  St., 
Boston.  She  writes:  "  A  very  slim  book- 
let called  'Echoes  and  Other  Poems,'  being 
a  collection  and  embellishment  of  old 
English  Thirt,  is  being  printed  for  a  Fond 
if  Erring  Father  by  the  St.  Albans'  Mes- 
senger Co.  It  may  appear  later  in  the  form 
of  Christmas  gifts  for  afflicted  friends. 
(Miss  Jordan  must  never  know.)" 

Blanche  Darling  has  a  fellowship  at 
Lincoln  Center,  Chicago,  where  she  has 
charge  of  the  girls'  clubs.  She  is  also 
taking  special  courses  at  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Marjorie  Jacobson  is  doing  volunteer 
work  in  New  York  with  the  C.  O.  S. 

Constance   Palmer   is  visitor  and   case 

investigator  for  the  Brooklyn  Association 

for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Elizabeth   Roby  is  a  social  worker  in 

Eden,  Vt. 

Helen  Rounds  is  taking  courses  in  social 
service  at  Yale  and  getting  practical  ex- 
perience by  working  on  the  records  of 
the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  in  New 
Haven.  Her  official  title  is  "Registrar"! 
Helen  Sheridan  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  in  Chicago,  a  result,  she  says,  of 
Silver  Bay  "Spirit." 

Mollie  Tolman  is  an  assistant   in   the 


Girls'    Club    at    Wariamaker's.     Address, 
327  West  85  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Willard  is  doing  volunteer  settle- 
ment work. 

Business 
Louise   Adams   is   with    the    Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Louise  Coulton  is  an  apprentice  in  a 
men's  garment  factory.  She  expects  to 
be  a  forelady  and  then  to  work  gradually 
into  the  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Joseph  and  Feis  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ruth  Cleaver  is  working  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Department  of  the  Provident 
Life  and  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
dress, 3721  Spring  Garden  St. 

Marie  Pierce  is  with  Mrs.  Stowell's 
Personal  Service  Bureau  in  Wanamaker's 
store,  New  York.  Her  business,  she 
describes  as  inducing  every  one  to  bring 
theirs  to  her  and  let  her  attend  to  it,  by 
mail  or  otherwise. 

Gertrude  Posner  is  in  Wm.  Filene's 
Store,  Boston.  At  first  she  was  a  "Corset 
Clerical"  but  is  now  a  "  Work  Analyst "  in 
the  Educational  and  Industrial  Research 
Department. 

Katharine  Wood  is  secretary  in  a  real 
estate  and  insurance  office  in  Stratford, 
Conn. 

At  Home 

The  amount  of  pleasant  weather  in  the 
United  States  should  show  a  marked 
increase  this  year,  so  many  members  of 
1914  have  registered  their  occupation  as 
that  of  "sunshine  in  the  home." 
Exceptions 

Mary  Fay  is  Children's  Librarian  at 
Forbes  Library. 

Agnes  Remington  is  private  secretary  to 
her  father,  Judge  Remington. 

Harry  Schlesinger  is  State  Secretary  of 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  of  Georgia. 

Beatrice  Wentworth  is  teaching  dancing 
and  doing  private  secretary  work. 

Ex-1914. — Rebecca  Chamberlain  Baker, 
besides  being  a  wife  and  mother,  is  engaged 
in  the  making  of  jewelry. 

Carol  Cushman  is  an  actress  with  the 
Edison  Co.  Address,  Edison  Studio, 
Redford  Park,  N.  Y.  C. 

If  any  one  is  dissatisfied  with  her  classi- 
fication she  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 
secretary  by  informing  her  of  the  fact. 


NEWS  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Mount  Holyoke  College — There  are  registered  for  this  year:  seniors,  150;  juniors, 
180;  sophomores,  210;  freshmen,  249.  Total  789.  The  following  is  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  abolishment  of  domestic  work  which  the  registrar  of  Mount  Holyoke  has  written 
at  our  request. 

Last  year  it  was  announced  that  no  student  would  be  required  to  perform  domestic 
service  after  that  year.  Those  in  the  upper  classes  who  desired  might  continue  it  for 
the  remainder  of  their  course  but  only  a  small  number  of  entering  students  would  be 
allowed  the  privilege. 

Although  our  students  have  often  been  heard  to  express  the  wish  that  student  labor 
might  be  abolished,  they  rose  with  great  loyalty  in  support  of  the  system  when  they 
knew  it  was  no  longer  compulsory,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  majority  of  the  upper 
class  students  elected  to  continue  for  this  year  the  small  amount  of  domestic  service 
which  has  been  required  of  each  in  the  past  so  that  there  is  very  little  change  for  the 
present  year  with  regard  to  this  matter.  We  expect  most  confidently,  however,  that 
after  this  year  the  majority  of  students  will  prefer  not  to  continue  the  assistance  in 
domestic  work. 

Fifteen  of  the  freshman  class  were  allowed  to  enter  under  the  cooperative  plan  and 
are  living  in  a  house  by  themselves.  Eventually,  we  expect  to  give  the  privilege  to  about 
sixty  students  who  will  live  together  in  one  house.  Those  assisting  are  each  allowed 
fifty  dollars  a  year  on  expenses. 

Bryn  Mawr  College — There  are  registered  for  the  year:  seniors,  92;  juniors,  74; 
sophomores,  97;  freshmen,  102;  hearers,  2;  graduate  students,  64.     Total  431. 

Wellesley  College — There  are  registered  for  this  year  1448  students  which  is 
only  forty  less  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  cut  down 
the  number  owing  to  their  present  lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  a  larger  number. 

Vassar  College — There  are  registered  this  year:  seniors,  234;  juniors,  251;  sopho- 
mores, 264;  freshmen,  370.      Total,  11 19. 

See  page  39  for  registration  at  Smith. 

NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  and 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  the 
editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  copies. 

The  business  manager  asks  for  your  cooperation  in  prompt  notification 
of  change  of  address.  Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

THE  INDEX  TO  THE  QUARTERLY 

The  editors  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  insert  in  this  issue  a  complete  index  to  the 
five  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  already  published.  They  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  such  an  index  would  be  most  helpful  not  only  to  them  but  to  many  others  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  Quarterly  and  the  activities  chronicled  in  its  successive  issues. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  mere  editors  cannot  make  an  index,  we  wish  therefore  pub- 
licly to  express  our  keen  appreciation  of  the  service  which  Miss  Annie  Jackson,  B.  A. 
1882,  M.  A.  1885,  has  rendered  to  the  Quarterly  in  compiling  this  index.  Miss  Jack- 
son received  her  library  training  at  the  Library  School  at  Columbia;  she  has  served 
as  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Adams  Library  for  nineteen  years. 
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THE  QUARTERLY'S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Quarterly  would  make  a  very  desirable  Christmas  or  birthday 
gift  for  some  one  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber.  Miss  Snow  will  be  glad  to  furnish, 
upon  application,  a  very  attractive  card  printed  in  white  and  gold  and  stamped  with 

the  senior  pin,  which  says,  "This  entitles to  a  year's  subscription 

to  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  for  the  year  beginning "     These  cards 

may  be  sent  as  Christmas  cards  and  will  be  followed  by  the  next  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly. 

THE  DECISION  REGARDING  AN  ALUMNAE  DAY 

Concerning  the  project  of  setting  aside  a  day  during  commencement  which  should 
be  known  as  "alumnae  day"  the  July  Quarterly  announced  that  the  matter  had  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  and  said  in  closing,  "We  may  look  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  a  difficult  'original'  to  which  the  November  Quarterly  will  be  able  to  write 
either  'Q.  E.  D.'  or  '  not  possible  of  solution. ' "  It  now  announces  that  for  the  time  being 
at  least  it  writes,  "not  possible  of  solution."  The  committee  and  also  the  trustees  have 
given  the  matter  their  most  earnest  consideration;  they  have  endeavored  to  juggle  the 
many  commencement  events  with  such  consummate  skill  that  a  program  providing  foran 
alumnae  day  would  seem  the  only  ideal  program,  only  to  find  that  every  arrangement 
tried,  opposed  some  grave  fault,  for  which  all  the  advantages  did  not  compensate.  They 
do  not  feel  that  the  endeavor  to  achieve  an  alumnae  day  is  forever  laid  on  the  table, 
but  for  this  year  at  least  Commencement  events  will  march  for  the  most  part  in  "the 
old  familiar  ways." 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS,  ROOMS  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics  for  June  10  and  II,  1915,  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Alumnae 
are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday 
evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the  tickets  for  Friday  evening  are  limited.  Each 
alumna  may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday  evening;  extra  tickets  may  be  requested 
for  Thursday.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  tickets,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  J. 75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application  and  should  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets 
will  receive  a  request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to 
those  who  respond  to  this  request. 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
commencement.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for 
these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made. 
Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reuniting  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  five  dollars. 
Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment 
unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1, 
notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dean  Comstock. 
At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reuniting  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of 
the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived. So  far  as  possible,  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  present  for  only  a  day  or  two  should 
engage  places  off  the  campus,  reserving  the  campus  rooms  for  alumnae  who  remain 
during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  commencement  period. 

Secretaries  of  the  reuniting  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should 
make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  Dean  Ada  L.  Comstock,  College  Hall. 
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REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  BAS-RELIEF 

Small  bronze  reproductions  of  the  bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye,  presented  by 
the  class  of  1904  as  a  decennial  gift  to  the  college,  may  be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to  Miss 
Florence  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 

A  SEAL  FOR  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  it  was  voted  that  the  time  for  receiving 
designs  for  the  seal  of  the  Association  be  extended  until  February  1,  191 5.  The  number 
sent  was  not  large  and  many  alumnae  who  have  given  especial  attention  to  designing 
wished  to  enter  the  competition. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  all  alumnae  who  have  had  any  training  in  designing  will 
feel  personally  interested  to  furnish  a  design  for  the  competition.  These  should  be  sent 
to  Miss  Florence  H.  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton.     Mary  Eastman,  Chairman. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  college  life,  Com- 
mencement, and  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton.  Several  views  of  the  newer 
buildings,  senior  dramatics,  and  college  activities  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
original  set.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

TRAINING  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLORS 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  consequent  need  of  competent  trained  advisors  for  this  work, 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  is  offering  this  year  a  course  for  voca- 
tional counsellors.  It  is  a  full-time  course  covering  an  academic  year  and  will  be  of 
a  distinctly  practical  nature.  Miss  Florence  M.  Jackson,  director  of  the  Union's  Ap- 
pointment Bureau,  and  vocational  counsellor  for  Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  will 
have  general  supervision  of  the  course  and  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Simmons  College  and  director  of  the  department  of  research  at  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  investigations.  Candidates 
will  be  chosen  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  work.  Tuition  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  a  limited  number  for  the  first  year,  which  opens  October  1st. 

CALENDAR 

November    5 — Lecture  by  Barry  Pain.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Department 
6 — Organ  Recital  by  Harry  B.  Jepson,  of  Yale  University 
7 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
"  9 — Song  Recital  by  Frieda  Hempel 

12-18 — Series  of  Six  Lectures  by  Laurence  Binyon.     Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Department 
"  14 — Division  Play 

"         21 — Group  Dance 
"         25-27 — Thanksgiving  Recess 
December     2 — Annual  Christmas  Sale  for  the  Self-Help  Bureau 
"  5 — Sophomore  Reception 

"  9 — Recital  by  the  Maquarre  Sextet 

"         12 — Division  Play 

"         16 — Open  Meeting  of  the  Debating  Union 
"  19 — Christmas  Concert  of  the  Glee  Club 

Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
December  23-January  7,  19 15 — Christmas  Recess 
January        9 — Group  Dance 

"         16 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
"         18-27 — Midyear  Examinations 
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THE  ANGELUS  provides  you  with  all  the  skill— the  technique  of  the  most  accom- 
plished pianist.  Mote  than  this,  it  gives  you  a  simple  guide  to  the  way  each  piece 
should  be  interpreted  and  a  marvelous  means  by  which  you  yourself  can  accomplish  it 

THE  WAY  is  through  the  Artistyle  roll  markings.  The  three  characters  "A"  (Accel- 
erando), "R"  (Ritard),  "T"  (Tempo),  spell  art  for  you  in  the  language  of  music  as  well 
as  conversation.  The  correct  tempo  or  phrasing  of  every  note  is  indicated  for  you— 
while  the  change  of  the  line  of  characters  from  left  to  right  indicates  the  varying 
degrees  of  loud  and  soft 

THE  MEANS.  The  marvelous  Phrasing  Lever  {patented  and  exclusive  to  the 
ANGELUSi  is  the  "means"  by  which  you  may  follow  the  "way"  indicated  by  the 
Artistyle.  The  slightest  pressure  on  this  marvelous  device  will  affect  all  the  variations 
of  tempo,  all  the  delicate  nuances  that  go  to  make  up  artistic  piano  playing. 

THE   HUMAN   TOUCH 

Tie  ANGELUS  is  to*  Only  Player  That  Compares  With  Hand  Playing 
because  it  is  the  only  complete  and  perfect  player.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  Melodant  that  accents  the  melody,  and  the  Sustaining 
Pedal  Device,  both  self-acting— while  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics 
give  exactly  the   same   touch  as  the   human  finger. 

Knab«~A&geln*— Grands  ami  Uprights        Lmdeinari  &  Sons  Angela* — Upright. 

Emerson  Angelas — Grands  and  Uprights.     Angelas  Piano — An  Upright  built  expressly  for  the  Angehis. 
In  Canada— The  Gourlajr-Angeroa  end  Angeh*t.Ptano. 

Any  of  these  rasframenfa  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  aeaai  manner. 
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pianos 


Builders  of  Pipe  Organs 

FOR  CHURCHES.  COLLEGES,  THEATRES  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSES. 

The  magnificent  organ  in  Smith  College  Chapel  was  built  by 
us ;  also  the  municipal  organ  in  Portland,  Maine.  We  have 
also  completed  and  shipped  the  grand  organ  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Just  as  Smith  College  is  far  famed  for  its  high  standard  in 
character  building,  so  the  Austin  Organ  Company  is  noted 
for  its  high  standard  in  organ  building. 

WE  ARE  NEVER  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PAST. 
OUR  MOTTO  IS  "SEMPER  EXCELSIOR." 

The  Austin  Organ  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


MUSIC 

G.  W.  THOMPSON   &  CO.,  Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  cloth Net     $1.50 

Smith  College  Songs,  paper         ------         Net     $1.00 

Sakuntala.     By  Louis  A.  Coerne         -----         Net     $2.00 

MOSIC  TO  SMITH  COLLEGE  SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

The  Pretenders.       1908     -        -         Net     $1.00         The  Merchant  of  Venice.     1911       Net     $1.00 

A  Winter's  Tale.     1910    -         -         Net     $1.00         Macbeth.     -        -        -         1912      Net     $1.00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     1913        -        Net    $1.00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  Compositions  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Smith  College  Glee  Club. 

new  QUARTERS:  2  B  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Kindly  mention  Ihe  Quarterly 
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Order  a  box  of 

Copper  Kettle  Candy 

An  unusual  and  assorted  package  of  Maple  Pecan 
Patties,  Canton  Ginger,  Crystallized  Grape  Fruit, 
Chocolates  (with  nut  and  fruit  centers  made  after 
the  receipt  of  the  old  Spanish  Dulces.) 

A  dollar  a  box  delivered  anywhere  in  America 

Be  sure  and  see 

The  Copper  Kettle  Tea  Room 

When  you  come  out  to 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Exposition 

223  Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles 

Harriet  Morris,  Smith  College     Mildred  Morris,  Columbia  University 


Kris  Kringle's 

Treasure 
House 

Mr.  Kris  Kringle  has 
so  many  new  treasures  for 
his  boys  and  girls  this 
year  that  he  had  to  get  a 
"really,  truly"  house  to  send 
them  in. 


The  House  is  12  in.  high,  18  in.  long, 
and  11  in.  deep. 


After  he  fills  it  full  to  the  roof,  he  locks  the  front  door,  and  sends  the  key  to  the 
lucky  little  person  whose  name  I  have  given  him — then,  on  Christmas  morning, 
comes  the  Treasure  House  itself  ! 

Contents  selected  for  each  child.  Prices:  $6,  $7.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $15,  and  up.  (If  you  wish 
expressage  prepaid,  please  add  it  to  your  remittance.) 


ELIZABETH  H.  PUSEY,  16  East  48th  Street 


New  York 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

FOOD  SHOP 

264  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Jellies — Fruits 

Canned  and  Preserved 

Jams  and  Marmalades 

Fruit  Juices 

Sweet  and  Sour  Pickles 

and   Relishes 

Union  Mince  Meat 


Fruit  Cake 

Candy  Kitchen  Candies 

\l  \i>e  in  the  Union's  Own 

Candy  Kitchen — Salted  Nuts 

Special  Thanksgiving  and 

Christmas  Favors 

— Price  Lists — 


ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  SAFE  SHIPMENT  TO  ANY  PART  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 


"Choisa" 
Ceylon  Tea 

Pure  —  R  ich  —  Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
h  lb.  Canisters 


60  cents 
35  cents 


We  invite  comparison  with 
other  Teas  of  the  same  or 
higher  price         :         :        : 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  brooklim: 


Batch elder  & 

Snyder  Co. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

WHOLESALE 

ONLY 

BEEF, 

MUTTON, 

LAMB,    VEAL, 

PORK 

HAMS,  BACON,  SAU- 

SAGES, 

POULTRY, 

GAME,    BUT- 

TER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  OLIVE  OILS. 

BUCK-  1  ON] 

NORTH     AND 

north    CENTRE    STS. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

DAINTIEST  GIFT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Small  bone  parasol  rilled  with 
needles.  Tied  with  blue,  pink 
or  lavender  ribbons  finished 
with  tiny  rose.  Comes  dain- 
tily boxed.  Price,  65  cents. 
{Let  us  send  sample) 

GREEN    DRAGON 


Northampton 


Massachusetts 


WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS,  Pres. 


CHAUNCEY  H.  MARSH.  Treas. 


William !&.%<ttxi»  C&ompatnj. 

$5 ihttnt  Street,  ,?uHt>  V,0Yk 

Connoisseurs  are  always  satisfied  with  our 
CUP  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


Samples  upon  request 


Personal  attention 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Purity,  Quality,  Flavor  | 

BAKER'S  1 

COCOA  J 

Possesses  All  Three  P 


Registered, 
U.  S.  fat.  OS. 


It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli- 
cious. 

Guard  against  imita- 
tions. The  genuine 
has  the  trade-marl^  on 
the  package  and  is 
made  only  by 


Walter  Baker  £?  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester.  Mass. 


"Mother  always 
buys  ■e&pdx?  Bon- 
bons and  Choco- 
lates for  me  be- 
cause she  says  she 
wants  me  to  have 
good  taste  in 
candy,  just  the 
same  as  in  books 
and  music. 
"Father  buys 
them  because  he 
says  they  are  sure 
to  be  fresh  and 
pure,  and  good 
for  me. 

"Isn't  it  lucky 
they  do  want  me 
to  have  ■e^^r,  for 
I  like  <zfcyiiKf  best 
myself." 

64  Irving  Place 
New  York 

FRANK  DeK.  HUYLER,  President 
Sales  Agents  (Leading  Druggists)  Everywhere 


The  Little  Girl 

Who  Is  Always  Lucky 


Indian  River  fruit 

Delicious  oranges  and  grape 
fruit.  Packed  separately  or 
mixed  in  full  or  half  sized 
boxes 

May  be  ordered  from  De- 
cember to  April 

Prices  on  Application 

MRS.  S.  H.  VOLLMER 

COCOA,  FLORIDA 


v 


OaocoVc)Ces  %^J    ,  ^ 


c 
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ODD  BITS  OF 
FURNITURE,  TAP- 
ESTRY, WEAVING, 
COPPER,  POTTERY, 
AND  LACQUER  FOR 
GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 
LAMPS AND  SHADES 
A  SPECIALTY.      :      : 


Amy 

Ferris 

6-8  East 

37th  Street 

NEW    YORK 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE 

ARCHITECTURE 

FURNISHINGS 

SPECIAL  SCHEMES 
FOR  COLORING 
AND  FURNISHING 
GLADLY  SUBMIT- 
TED, WITH  SAM- 
PLES OF  WALL 
PAPER,  HANGINGS, 
FURNITURE,  FAB- 
RICS, AND  RUGS.    : 


!  \\  \ 


^^^  «(j^^i^ 


C/flrf^^SiuMn£ 


r<~ 


mill 


ALCHAUQUIN 

STUDIOS 

41   West   36th 

Street 

New   York 

HAND- 

WROUGHT  JEWELRY 

HAND 

WEAVING 

PORTO 

RICAN 

DRAWNWORK 

HAMMERED 

COPPER 

Lessons  in  Jewelry 

and  Weaving 

Kiti/ilv  mnUion  the  QUARTERLY 
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CASPER  RANGER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK  CITY        HOLYOKE        SPRINGFIELD 


EDWARD  J.  CANNING 

for  19  years  head  gardener  and  super- 
intendent of  grounds  at  Smith  College, 
announces  that  he  is  now  in  business  as  a 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 
AND  NURSERYMAN 

and  is  prepared  to  give  advice,  or  submit 
designs,  full  working  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  vines,  roses, 
paeonies,  and  the  best  hardy  perennial 
plants.  A  trial  order  respectfully  so- 
licited. 


Residence,  Office 
361  Prospect  Street 


Nurseries 
Prospect  Hts.,  Northampton 


LOUISE   DAY   PUTNAM 

Interior  Decoration 

decorative  fabrics  and 

furniture  of  artistic 

individuality 

wedding  gifts 


4  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


Professional  Interior 
Decoration    Course 


Non-Resident  preparatory 
work  in  this  course  may 
now  be  done  by  corres- 
pondence. Residence  pro- 
fessional work  for  women 
in  Costume  Design,  Illus- 
trative Advertising  and 
Illustration.       :       :       :       : 

THE 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK    ALVAH    PARSONS,    President. 

Send  for  circular  to 

SUSAN  F.   BISSELL,  Secretary 

2239  Broadway,      New  York  City 


JOSEPHINE   WEIL 
Hand-Woven    Textiles 

Linen,  Cotton  and  Silk  Hat  Scarves 

and  Girdles  a  Specialty.  Braided  Rugs. 

Attractive  Christmas  Gifts 

Studio,  238  'West  51st  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Columbus  2283 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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(Ohyx  ^Hosiery 


WZM 


Heading  the  list  of  desirable  qualities 
in  Women's  "ONYX"  Silk  Hosiery 
are  the  following  numbers  which  have 
many  points  ofexcellence, including  the 

"POINTEX"    HEEL 


When  in  need  of  satisfactory  silk  hose 
ask  for  these  "ONYX"  "POINTEX" 
Heel  numbers. 

Clocked  Silk  Hose  in 
Black  and  White  with 
Self  and  Contra-Clocks 
i are  sought  after  by  Wom- 
en who  lead  the  fashion. 


Heel  —  exclu- 
innovation 


The"Pointex"  H 
graceful  contour 


:el  gives  a  slin 
to  the  ankle 


FOR    WOMEN 
No.  235 

$1,00 

Fine  Silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle 
garter  top,  triple  extra  spliced 
heel  and  toe,  medium  weight 
with 

"POI XTEX"  HEEL 

All  the  above  in  SO  desirable  shades 

FOR    WOMEN 

No.  350 


$1,50 


Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  Wyde  garter 
top,  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and 
toe.      Seasonable    weight,    with 

•  POINTEX"  HEEL 

All  the  above  in  SO  desirable  shades 


FOR  MEN 

No.  520 

$1.00 

Men's  Black  Silk,  triple 
spliced  heel  and  toe.  Excel- 
lent value.  Black,  White, 
Tan,  Navy  and  Suede,  with 

"POINTEX"  HEEL 


Ask  for  these  numbers  of  your  dealer. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  "POINTEX" 

heel,  or  write  to  us  and  wc 

will  help  you. 


FOR    WOMEN 
No.    106 

$2,0Q 

Medium  weight,  finest  thread 
silk,  DUB-L  Silk  garter  top, 
triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
with 

"POINTEX"  HEEL 

All  the  above  in  SO  desirable  shades 

FOR    WOMEN 
No.  149  C 


$2,50 


DUB-L  Silk  wide  garter  top; 
triple  spliced  heel  and  toe.  Black 
and  White  only.  Clocked 
White  on  Black;  Black  on 
White,  or  Self. 

"POINTEX"  HEEL 

Exceptionally  smart  and  stylish 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord  &  Taylor 


New  York 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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Knexpen^itie 

Hats 

lO.oo     15.oo 


Reproduced  from  foreign  models, 
Chandler  &  Co. 's  hats  are  fashion- 
able, becoming  and  of  fine  mate- 
rials. Yet  prices  are  always 
moderate — because  no  charge  is 
made  for  style,  but  for  workman- 
ship and  materials  only.     :     :     : 

Cijanbler  &  Co. 

151  Cremont  B>t.   Boston 


From  Hat 
shown  by 
Chandler  &  Co. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Official 
Makers 
of 

Caps 
Gowns 


Hoods 


To  members  of  the  faculty  at  Smith,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Wellesley,  Yassar,  Radelift'e,  Syracuse, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Minnesota,  University  of 
the  South,  University  of  Yirgiuia  and  over  five 
hundred  other  colleges  and  universities. 


LAMSON 

& 

HUBBARD 

HATTERS 

AND  FURRIERS 

FOE 

MEN    AND 

W  O  M  E  X 

90  to  'J-4  Bedford  St 

17:i  Washington  St 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

A 

Suggestion 


For 
Christmas 


Why   not  give  a  friend  a  subscription  to 
the  QUARTERLY  ? 

An  attractive  white  and  gold    card    notifying    her  of  such 
a  gift  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 
College  Hall.  Northampton 


Kindly  mention  the  Quarterly 
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No  Time  Lost  in  Jockeying  the  Paper — 
Pressure   Rolls  Act  as   a  Straight  Edge 


Thick  or  Thin It  Makes  no  Difference 

To  insert  the  paper  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  allow  it 
to  drop  in  naturally.  The  pressure  rolls  act  as  a  straight  edge,  immediately 
adjusting  the  paper  to  the  proper  position.  A  turn  of  the  platen  knob  and 
it  is  in  place,  ready  for  the  printing. 

The  paper  feed  is  elastic  and  perfectly  adjusted.  Three  pressure 
rolls  at  the  front,  four  at  the  rear  and  two  auxiliary  rolls  on  the  paper 
fingers  act  independently,  yet  grip  as  a  unit.  They  accommodate  thick 
manifold  work  as  well  as  an  ordinary  sheet. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  features  about  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  that  make  for  efficiency. 

Ask  for  free   illustrated  book 


L.   C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  ::  ::  311  BROADWAY 

Branches   in    all   principal 
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The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy 

United  Charilies  Building  105  East  22d  Street 

EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE.  Director 

A  Professional  Training 

School,  of  Graduate  Rank,  for 

Social  and  Civic  Work 

Current  announcements  will   be  sent    on    application 


THE 

PROVIDENT 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


gives  especial  at- 
tention  to  ex- 
ecutive and 
teaching  posi- 
tions in  colleges 
and  secondary 
schools.  Vacan- 
cies now 


Expert   Service.     Reasonable  Terms. 

JAMES  LEE  LOVE,  Director, 
120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Become  a  Private  Secretary 

STENOGRAPHY       TYPEWRITING        KNOWLEDGE  OF  ACCOUNTS 

are  real  business  necessities.  College  graduates  have  been  eminently  successful  here. 
For  such  students  our  courses  are  largely  elective — hence  the  short  time  that  many 
require.     Advise  us  your  college  and  ask  for  booklet  S.     Full  information  freely  given. 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building  Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :   :  : 

Address  AMY  L.  BARBOUR.  Chairman, 

or  HELEN  A.  BARNUM,  Secretary. 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mais. 


NEW   BOOK    JENNETyTELEE 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  ALCOVE 

Price,  $1.00  plus  postage 
Smith  Banners 

BRIDGMAN  &  LYMAN 
Northampton,  Mass. 


For  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  enroll  with  the 

COLLEGIATE  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Arena   Building,   38   West   32nd   Street,         -         -         New  York  City 

(Telephone  72S1  Madison  Square; 

BECAUSE     (1)  It  is  a  school  for  educated  students  only. 

(2)  Its  President  is  a  trained  secretary  and  experienced  business  man. 

(3)  Its  course  can  be  completed  in  Three  Months. 

(4)  We  teach  Kennedy  Pitmanic  .Short  hand  —  a  system  as  legible  as  print,  as  brief  as  the  briefest. 

(5)  All  instruction  is  individual. 

(6)  Our  rates  are  moderate. 

Correspondence  Instruction  in  Shorthand  for  students  unable  to  attend  the  school 

For  further  information  address:  PHYLLIS  H.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 
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HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 

NORWALK,     CONNECTICUT 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town,  one  hour  from  New  York 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter 
college.  Music  and  Art  instruction.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  New 
school  building.     Separate  house  for  younger  girls.     Booklets  on  application. 


MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER.  A.  B.,  Vassar,  Principal. 


VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.  L,  Smith,  Associate 


THURSTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

DAY     AND     HOME     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS 

College  Preparatory,  Elective  and  Post  Graduate 

Courses.     Gymnasium  and  Field  Sports. 

Fourteen  acres  of  field  and  lawn. 

Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges 

For  circular  address 

Miss  Alice  M.  Thurston 

6601  Fifth  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


Advanced  work  for  high  school  graduates,  also  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music  (faculty  of  ten  teachers),  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  ail  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 


ELMHURST 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 
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Write/or  catalog  and  photographs  of  Elmhurst     ■  i 

Caroline  L.  Sumner  '  Principals,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Isabel  B.  Crcssler        \        Box  10,  Connersville,  Ind. 


Miss  Head's  School,  Berkeley,  California 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  '91,  Principal. 
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TOLETHORPE 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses 

S.  Alice  Browne.  A.  B.  1  D  •  , 

Ethel  K.  Simes  Nowell  J  P»"«Pals- 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Printers  of 
Books   and  Catalogs 


FIRST  QUALITY 
BEST  SERVICE 
JUST  PRICES 


The  F.  A.  Bassette  Company 

Springfield,   Mass. 


.M. 


AW  together 

'07 
for  "Jiamp"  in 

77 


joseph  laurier 
Fine  Printing 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets  NEW  YORK 


ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards.  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 

Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

Special  Attention  given  to  Mail  Orders 
Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 


PRINTING         B00KSCA 

OUR  SPECIALTY:    PROMPT  SERVICE 

MAGAZINES 
rALOGS 

HAMPSHIRE 

RUMFORD 

CONCORD 

PRESS 

NEW 
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Hotel    Martha    Washington 

29   East    29th   Street,  near   Fifth    Avenue,   NEW  YORK 


ADVANTAGES 

The  450  bedrooms  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  guests;  the  <wo  lewer  floors  con- 
taining a  magnificent  restaurant  with  orchestral  music  evenings  and  the  grand  lobby  and 
second  floor  with  numerous  private  parlors  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  service  is  of  that  even,  careful  kind;  nearly  all  the  employees  are  women;  the  tele- 
phone and  paging  system  is  developed  to  a  science;  the  chambermaids  are  accustomed  to 
assisting  guests  in  their  rooms,  and  all  the  little  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  woman 
traveler  can  be  secured  and  are  offered  graciously  and  at  all  hours. 

A  bright,  cheerful  room  costs  SI  50  per  clay  and  more  for  a  larger  room  or  one  with  bath.     Meals  are  served  both 
Table  d'Hote  and  a  la  Carte.     An  illustrated  booklet  sets  forth  other  interesting  facts  and  will  be  sent  free. 


tt«^«-3'0 


Hotel  jW&lpm 

#reelep  Square 

iProautoap  anb  34tf)  Street 

J£eto  §ork  Ctrp 


Most  accessible  headquarters  for  holiday 

shopping  and  amusements. 

Shopping  guides  supplied  without  charge. 


The  ideal  home  for  women 
alone  in  New  York 


An  entire  floor  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use  is  in  charge  of  a 
hostess  and  chaperon 


A 

Dainty 

G 

nest 

Set 

Small  Turkish  towel 

and  face  c 

loth 

with    initials   and 

d 

esign 

in    cross 

stitch 

$1.00 

a 

set 

Lou 

H.   Hosick  — 

1901 

3  West  92 

Street 

New  York 

City 

C?he  JHumnae  ffouse 


8  Bebforb  (Terrace 
(Telephone  8233 


Northampton 
JTfassacrjusetts 


A  Home  for  Alumnae 
visiting  Smith  College  or  Northampton 
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Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON  : :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 

1R  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accommodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


The  Draper  Hotel 


NORTHAMPTON- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two  minutes'  walk  from  Smith  College 
ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FIFTY    WITH    PRIVATE    BATH 

Fireproof  Garage  Connected  with 
Hotel.     European    Plan   Entirely 

WM.  M.  KIMBALL,  Proprietor. 
OUR  EFFORT    -    TO  PLEASE  OUR  GUESTS 
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ART  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

Alfred  V.  Churchill 
Professor  of  Art  History  and  Interpretation,  Smith  College 

"Art  is  a  language,  and  language  is  made  to  express  thought." 

— Jean  Francois  Millet. 
"A  true  painter  is  a  thinker  all  the  time." 

— Albrecht  Diirer. 

Next  to  learning  to  think,  the  greatest  thing  in  the  mental  life  is  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  best  thought  of  the  race.  The  college  student, 
having  reached  mental  maturity,  has  a  claim  to  his  or  her  share  in  the 
race  inheritance. 

Now  the  expression  of  thought  is  not  limited  to  language,  oral  or 
written.  There  are  whole  systems  of  ideas,  and  these  not  the  least 
important  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  which  are  simply  not  sus- 
ceptible of  verbal  expression  at  all.  For  these  our  race  has  evolved 
modes  of  expression  known  as  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  con- 
structing. Thus  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Grand  Central  Station 
are  ideas  embodied  in  stone.  The  Lincoln  of  St.  Gaudens  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  best  that  has  been  thought  regarding  its  subject.  In  such  a 
piece  of  architecture  as  the  Parthenon,  the  whole  structure  (and  every 
member  of  it)  has  been  worked  out  with  a  perfection  of  logic  and  purity 
of  expression  that  puts  most  human  reasoning  to  the  blush,  and  gives 
the  edifice  intellectual  rank  with  the  classics  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 

A  multitude  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  time  have  found  their  natural 
language  in  the  arts.  Much  of  man's  profoundest  thought  and  most 
penetrating  insight  into  his  own  nature  and  relations,  and  much  of  the 
history  of  the  race,  has  been  written  in  this  character  and  is  unthinkable 
without  it.  Our  conception  of  religion,  for  instance,  would  be  not  only 
immeasurably  impoverished  but  radically  different  without  the  expres- 
sion of  the  temple  builders  and  the  mural  painters.  The  musicians,  too, 
have  made  a  great  contribution  here. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  note,  also,  that  many  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  biology,  physics,  and  mathematics,  are  form  concepts.  Ideas  proper 
to  mechanical  engineering  have  to  be  expressed  originally  in  drawing 
or  modeling;  and  the  same  holds  for  nearly  every  species  of  construc- 
tion and  manufacture.  The  comparative  importance  of  form  and  color 
concepts  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  sight  impressions  are  superior  in 
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number  and  vividness  to  all  others,  and  further,  by  the  large  number 
of  words  which  are  based  on  them. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  realize  the  ultimate  significance  of 
the  confession,  not  uncommon  among  thinkers,  that  modern  education 
is  too  bookish.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  certain  modes  of  thought 
are  committed  to  the  printed  page  and  disseminated  over  the  earth, 
the  comparative  value  of  expression  in  words  has  been  over-emphasized; 
with  the  result  that  our  culture,  in  the  university  and  out,  has  become 
a  verbal  culture  lacking  important  elements  of  reality.  Such  was  not 
the  case  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing;  for  the  great  culture  epochs 
of  the  past  show  excellence  of  form  and  color  expression  (in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  cognate  branches)  just  as  they  do  in  language. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  serious  weight  to  most  of  the  objections 
to  art  as  a  college  subject.  I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  a 
few  months  since,  part  of  which  ran  as  follows: 

"Aesthetic  experience  of  music  and  of  art  ...  is  a  refreshment 
and  inspiration  through  a  moment  of  sensorial  perfection.  It  has  the 
qualities  of  rest,  withdrawal,  isolation,  inhibition  of  action;  .  .  .  and 
their  defects  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Over-emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  experi- 
ence seems  to  me,  indeed,  a  very  present  temptation  for  cultivated  people, 
and  women  particularly,  in  its  seduction  toward  the  acquiescent  attitude."* 

The  existence  of  the  suggested  danger  has  occurred  to  various  thinkers ; 
I  seem  to  remember  that  William  James  somewhere  noted  it.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  in 
need  of  the  warning  against  abuse  of  aesthetic  gratification.  Surely 
they  are  few  indeed  in  our  own  country  and  age.  It  is  distinctly  not  a 
college  danger!  I  ask  you  how  many  college  men  and  women  you  have 
personally  known  who  were  in  peril  of  being  drugged  into  "quiescence" 
by  overdoses  of  art?  Thousands  of  them  run  the  risk  of  a  brutish  indif- 
ference, to  one  who  is  in  any  such  danger  as  that.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
persons  who  like  to  tickle  their  feelings  with  emotional  pictures,  and 
enjoy  sentimental  music  while  eating  chocolates  with  the  lamps  turned 
down.  Such  are  beyond  the  pale  of  our  present  discussion  (whatever 
the  psychologist  may  think  of  them),  because  we  are  here  concerned 
with  aesthetic  education,  of  which  they  are  quite  innocent. 

The  notion  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  lies  in  its  power  to  arouse 
sentimentality  is  pernicious,  and  can  only  be  cherished  by  those  who 
have  no  sense  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  dignity  of  art.  For  the 
offering  of  the  great  masters  is  supremely  health-giving.  It  is  both 
aliment  and  stimulant,  and  is  hardly  less  necessary  than  food  or  friend- 
ship. Art  and  music  have  been  not  only  a  solace,  but  an  inspiration  to 
men  and  women  of  arduous  lives  in  every  age  and  race.  Statesmen  and 
generals  have  carried  their  pictures  and  statues  about  with  them  as 
Luther  carried  his  Bible.  I  once  met  a  commercial  traveler  who  for 
years  kept  a  little  landscape  in  his  writing  case,  that  helped  him  possess 

♦Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  in  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  November,  1913.     The  italics  are  mine. 
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his  soul  in  the  face  of  spiritual  loneliness.*  Quite  aside  from  the  fact 
that  to  make  pictures  of  things  which  interest  us  is  a  race  instinct, 
practiced  by  the  cave-dwellers  fifty  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and 
quite  aside  from  the  subjects  which  paintings  may  represent,  the  line 
and  color  of  the  masters  of  painting  constitute  a  marvelous  natural 
tonic  which  quickens  the  blood  like  nothing  else  except  music.  The 
arts  are  all  members  of  one  body.  Great  paintings,  and  statues,  and 
buildings  offer  a  vital  stimulant  of  wonderful  potency.  Their  effect 
is  not  dulled  with  use,  and  they  have  no  unfavorable  reaction.  Such  a 
phrase  as  "a  moment  of  sensorial  perfection"  has  a  value  of  its  own 
in  its  proper  place,  no  doubt,  but  it  cannot  sound  the  reaches  of  art. 

Another  weighty  reason  why  art  should  not  be  omitted  from  any  scheme 
of  liberal  education  lies  in  its  relation  to  general  history.  Any  teacher 
will  admit  that  the  side  light  cast  by  art  on  history  constitutes  an  im- 
portant variety  of  "useful  knowledge."  But  to  regard  the  study  of 
art  as  merely  an  adjunct  to  that  of  history  is  to  hold  a  narrow  view, 
for  the  history  of  art  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  human  thought, 
which  is  the  most  important  history  of  all.  Teachers  of  history  are 
apt  to  place  a  somewhat  undue  emphasis  on  the  political  aspect  of  their 
subject. 

Still  another  argument,  which  I  should  need  time  to  develop,  is  found 
in  the  liberalizing  effect  of  the  study  of  art  through  enlarging  the  stu- 
dent's comprehension  of  human  life  and  thought.  A  profound  observa- 
tion of  George  Eliot's  would  serve  finely  as  my  text.  "Art  is  a  mode 
of  amplifying  experience,  and  extending  our  contact  with  our  fellow-man 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  personal  lot."  Here  is  food  for  thought; 
but  I  must  proceed.  It  will  have  been  seen,  at  least,  that  art  study  has 
important  educational  values  quite  independent  of  the  aesthetic  element 
involved. 

A  very  different  matter  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  position  of 
what  is  called  (in  the  jargon  of  the  academic  circle)  "practical  work." 
Unfortunately  the  essential  nature  of  drawing  is  generally  misunderstood, 
together  with  its  educational  effects;  with  the  result  that  "practical 
work  in  art,"  considered  as  a  college  subject,  has  numerous  enemies. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  aim  of  drawing  is  to  cultivate  "technical  profi- 
ciency" or  "skill,"  whereas  the  college  course  should  aim  at  developing 
"mental  capacity." 

Now  if  drawing  were  really  occupied  with  the  development  of  "mere 
skill"  and  not  with  the  training  of  the  mind,  the  objection  would  be 
valid,  and  drawing  must  forfeit  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

I  am  obliged  to  state  that  the  assumption  of  the  opponents  of  drawing 
has  no  basis  in  fact.     Psychology  does  not  and  cannot  support  it.     Any 

*  One  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  knew  found  himself  at  an  early  age  a  husband  and  father,  under  necessity 
of  abandoning  his  cherished  plans  and  making  caricatures  for  the  press,  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  for  four- 
teen years.  This  man  sustained  his  flagging  spirits  during  the  ordeal  with  the  music  of  Bach  and  other 
masters  of  the  severest  type  of  musical  form  (he  became  incidentally  a  very  good  player,  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  instrument  at  the  start). 
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man  or  woman  who  has  had  sound  instruction  in  drawing,  knows  well 
that  it  is  mental  work  demanding  intense  concentration.  Drawing  is 
pure  observation,  perception,  calculation,  and  expression.  "Manual 
facility"  and  "skill"  have  no  more  place  in  it  than  has  "skill"  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  palate  in  oral  expression.  This  is  a  hard  saying  for 
those  who  know  nothing  of  drawing. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  by  some  miracle  the  hand 
of  Raphael  were  to  be  grafted  on  the  reader's  arm  or  mine.  We  should 
hardly  expect  the  great  master's  knowledge  of  form,  color,  and  compo- 
sition to  accompany  the  hand?  We  should  in  fact  be  not  a  single  step 
nearer  being  artists  or  draftsmen  than  we  are  now.  Whereas,  if  the  hand 
of  one  of  us  were  to  be  given  to  Raphael,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
a  few  weeks'  inconvenience.  One  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Edouard  Manet,  disabled  by  paralysis  of  the  right  hand, 
produced  in  a  short  time  masterly  things  with  the  left,  although  the 
touch  was  indeed  pathetically  trembling  and  insecure.  I  remember 
hearing  this  instance  quoted  at  an  educational  meeting.  A  teacher  of 
drawing  rose  in  the  general  discussion  and  gave  the  following  experience. 
An  art  student  of  his  time  in  Paris  had  the  misfortune,  while  engaged 
in  a  competition  for  a  prize,  to  break  a  bone  of  the  right  wrist.  Though 
not  ambidextrous,  he  began  at  once  to  draw  and  paint  with  his  left  hand, 
to  such  good  purpose  that  he  actually  succeeded  in  winning  the  compe- 
tition.    Draftsmanship  has  its  seat  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  fingers.* 

Drawing,  let  us  repeat,  is  a  language  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  specifi- 
cally for  ideas  of  form.  Drawing  that  is  worth  the  name  must  be  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  analysis  of  proportion,  light  effects,  and  other 
elements,  supplemented  by  systematic  calculations.  The  concentration 
necessary  to  the  work  gives  it  high  disciplinary  value.  The  student  of 
drawing  experiences  a  mental  change,  during  his  progress,  comparable 
to  that  resulting  from  the  study  of  language  or  mathematics.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  contend  that  drawing  should  be  required  for  graduation; 
but  drawing,  as  a  means  of  education  in  art,  should  be  freely  open  for 
election  to  those  who  have  talent  for  it,  and  should  be  compulsory  for 
those  who  need  it  for  use  in  other  branches  of  college  work.  It  should 
be  counted  like  laboratory  work: — six  hours  as  two,  or  nine  as  three. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  courses  in  drawing  must  be  thoroughly 
and  carefully  arranged,  like  any  other  college  courses,  to  consist  of  an 
organized  series  of  steps,  and  to  lead  to  a  measurable  degree  of  attain- 
ment. They  must  also  aim  at  aesthetic  development  through  the 
study  of  masterpieces.  The  study  of  drawing  ought  to  be  correlated 
with  courses  in  Art  History,  or  Principles,  or  Theory  of  Design.  Smith 
College  has  required  such  courses  for  years. 

Members  of  college  faculties  frequently  assume  that  the  weight  of 
authority  is  against  "practical  work  in  art"  as  a  college  subject.     They 

*  The  reader  will  recall  Gainsborough's  celebrated  reply  to  the  lady  amateur  who  asked  him  what   he 
mixed  his  colors  with.     '  'With  brains,  Madam,  with  brains,"  replied  the  great  painter. 
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are  in  error.  The  enemies  of  drawing  are  found  only  among  those  who 
fear  the  encroachment  of  courses,  which  they  feel  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  in  an  already  crowded  curriculum.  Educators  whose  breadth 
of  experience  raises  them  above  the  prejudices  of  the  special  teacher 
invariably  defend  drawing  as  a  college  subject.  Dr.  Gilman,  the  first 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  appreciated  its  value  from  the  educational 
standpoint,  taking  the  ground  that  it  ranked  in  importance  with  other 
laboratory  practice.  The  late  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. William 
T.  Harris,  was  all  his  life  a  champion  of  drawing.  President  Seelye 
always  favored  drawing  at  Smith.  It  has  had  regular  standing  in  the 
curriculum,  I  believe,  since  the  beginning.  Professor  G.  H.  Chase  of 
Harvard  writes  me  that  they  have,  in  that  institution,  three  courses  in 
drawing  and  painting,  following  an  elementary  introductory  course; 
and  that  each  of  these  is  counted  as  a  full  course,  and  may  be  freely 
elected.  "There  has  never  been  any  opposition  to  these  courses." 
Other  leading  institutions  might  be  named,  which  take  the  same  position. 
Drawing  as  a  college  subject  has  been  progressing  slowly  but  surely 
with  scarcely  a  setback.  It  is  supported  by  the  ablest  educational 
thinkers.  It  will  not  fail  to  take  its  place  in  college  work  everywhere, 
as  soon  as  its  nature  is  fully  understood.  That  the  reader  may  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  my  unsupported  opinion  in  so  important 
a  matter  I  subjoin  a  few  statements  from  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  regret  not  having  space  to  quote  these  interesting 
letters  in  full. 

Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard: 

Cambridge,  Mass., 
February  12,  1914. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  educational  value  of  drawing  is  very  high.  .  .  .  For  all 
schools  drawing  affords  better  mental  training  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
subjects  which  now  fill  the  course  programs.  The  neglect  of  drawing  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  defects  in  American  education  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  To  remedy  this  defect  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  school 
superintendent,  commissioner  of  education,  and  college  president  in  the 
country.     .     .     . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Dr.  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard: 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

December  24,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Churchill: 

Instruction  in  drawing  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
a  harmonious  development  of  the  personality.  Exact  copying  from  works 
of  art  or  from  nature  has  an  incomparable  disciplinary  value  and  can  help 
greatly  in  overcoming  that  great  inherent  tendency  of  American  youth 
toward  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  superficiality.  On  the  other  hand,  draw- 
ing with  the  tendency  to  produce  beauty,  especially  the  composing  and 
aesthetic  distribution  of  masses,  is  the  surest  method  to  develop  the  much 
neglected  longing  for  harmony  and  perfection.  If  accurate  drawing  and 
aesthetic  drawing  are  combined  in  a  well  organized  drawing  instruction 
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during  college  time,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  value  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  English  poetry. 

Such  views  are  clearly  backed  by  the  newer  developments  of  psychol- 
ogy, as  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  mental  life  unfolds 
under  the  guidance  of  the  individual  actions.     .     .     . 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Dr.  Dewey  of  Columbia: 

New  York, 

March  3,  1914. 
My  dear  Professor  Churchill: 

.  .  .  I  agree  entirely  with  you  about  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  I  also  take  your  view  of  the  matter  as  related  to  collegiate  work.     .     . 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Dewey. 

Dr.  McMurray  of  Columbia: 

New  York, 

March  10,  1914. 

Dear  Professor  Churchill: —  .  .  .  Fine  art  is  a  subject  consisting 
of  two  elements, — theory  and  the  application  of  that  theory,  or  practice. 
The  conception  of  most  college  faculties  is  that  a  study  consists  of  theory 
alone.  The  Vassar  College  announcement,  for  example,  advertises  that 
it  will  give  credit  for  theory  in  music  and  fine  art,  but  not  for  any  prac- 
tice in  those  lines.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  is  involved.  The 
college  faculties  have  got  to  yield  on  it  finally,  but  the^yielding  comes 
slowly.     .     .     . 

With  kindest  regards,     .     .     . 

F.  M.  McMurray. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  such  testimonials.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  find  men  of  this  calibre  taking  the  opposite  ground.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  matter  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  yet 
to  meet  even  one. 

SONGS 

Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 

My  Songs  have  run  away  from  me, 

As  foxes  run  across  a  hill: — 
As  sea-gulls'  wings  behind  the  sea 

Follow  the  west  wind's  will. 

O  Songs,  will  you  come  back  again? 

— Why  should  we  come,  now  you  are  gay? 
We  were  your  jesters  in  the  rain, 

Dancing  your  tears  away. 

But  now,  you  have  no  need  of  us. 

Your  heart  is  light  with  love.     We  fly 
To  other  hearts  more  tremulous, 

More  close  to  tears. 

Good-bye! — 


CONCERNING  DIFFERENTIATION 

We  regret  that  Miss  Calkins  was  not  able  to  write  a  long  article  on  this  much  discussed 
question,  but  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  the  following  letter  from  her.  Will 
not  someone  reply  in  the  April  Quarterly?  Miss  Calkins  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  psy- 
chologist of  note  and  is  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Wellesley  College. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly: 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  the  prosaic  suggestion  that  advocating  a 
distinctive  curriculum  for  a  woman's  college  is  much  like  advocating  a 
distinctive  dietary?  However  strongly  we  emphasize  the  difference  in 
the  outlook  of  the  girl  from  that  of  the  youth  we  never  think  of  suggesting 
that  she  should  be  fed  on  sweets  and  starchy  foods,  he  on  fruits  and 
meats.  We  recognize  that  the  human  body  (a  woman's  like  a  man's) 
needs  for  its  greatest  efficiency  in  any  direction  certain  amounts  of 
carbohydrates,  of  proteids,  and  the  like.  Should  we  not  realize,  simi- 
larly, that  the  human  mind  (a  woman's  like  a  man's)  needs,  if  it  is  with 
highest  skill  to  solve  its  problems — professional,  commercial,  or  domestic 
— training  in  certain  basal  disciplines?  Is  it  not,  in  a  word,  as  futile  to 
differentiate  feminine  from  masculine  studies  as  to  distinguish  between 
women's  and  men's  foods? 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins,    1885. 

THE  POINT  SYSTEM 

Hester  Gunning 

Miss  Gunning  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1915.  She  is  a  senior  member  of  the 
Student  Council  and  chairman  of  the  Point  System  Committee. 

In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  or  organization  of  any 
kind  two  questions  are  inevitably  asked :  what  is  the  need  for  it  and  what 
is  its  practical  value?  Frequently  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  an 
innovation  is  its  lack  of  disadvantages.  The  point  system  here  at  Smith, 
can,  I  believe,  in  practice  as  in  theory,  offer  not  only  negative,  but  posi- 
tive advantages. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  system  over  lack  of  sys- 
tem. One  has  only  to  consider  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  absence 
of  a  point  system  to  appreciate  its  value.  Its  sphere  covers  every  branch 
of  student  activity,  from  the  most  insignificant  committee  to  the  offices  of 
highest  honor.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  point  system  the  distribution 
of  all  these  offices  was  absolutely  uncontrolled.  The  results  could  not 
fail  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  first  and  most  natural  result  of  such  a  lack  of  system  was  that  a 
few  girls  received  most  of  the  honors  and  performed  most  of  the  work. 
Those  who  had  proved  capable  of  doing  one  thing  were  given  innumerable 
other  things  to  do.  They  were  known  and  trusted  and  willing.  Upon 
their  shoulders  were  heaped  all  the  honors  and  all  the  burdens  of  the  large 
field  of  student  activity.     Those  who  had,  received  more,  and  those  who 
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had  not,  continued  to  recei/e  nothing.  The  unfairness  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, if  arrangement  it  may  be  called,  is  manifest.  It  could  not 
fail  to  be  unfair,  not  only  to  the  silent  majority,  but  to  the  girl  herself 
and  to  her  class  or  organization.  To  her,  it  meant  physical  and  mental 
strain  and  a  lower  degree  of  efficiency;  to  the  class  or  organization  it 
meant  poorer  results,  hasty  work,  and  a  loss  of  enthusiasm.  The  division 
of  attention  reacted  on  each  branch  of  work  undertaken.  Meanwhile 
the  neglected  multitudes  wasted  their  ability  or  left  it  undeveloped,  lost 
their  interest,  and  felt  keenly  their  lack  of  opportunity.  These,  then, 
were  the  results  of  a  lack  of  system.  The  active  few  were  overburdened ; 
the  majority  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  show  their  worth;  and 
the  work  itself  suffered  from  want  of  concentration. 

The  need  for  a  reform  of  such  conditions  was  obvious.  To  meet  this 
need  the  point  system  was  devised.  The  basis  for  the  rating  of  activi- 
ties was  to  be  a  fair  average,  obtained  for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  time 
required  by  the  various  offices.  Two  things  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  points  given  to  each  position :  the 
average  time  spent  on  the  work  per  week  and  the  responsibility  connected 
with  the  position.  The  aim  of  the  point  system  was  to  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  activities  in  which  one  student  might  participate,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, to  cause  a  more  even  distribution  of  activities  among  the  students 
in  general. 

The  plan  worked  out  with  this  aim  in  view  and  on  the  basis  of  ratings 
mentioned  consisted  of  the  following  regulations: 

1.  No  active  work  exceeding  ten  points  may  be  undertaken  at  any 
time. 

2.  During  a  semester  a  student  may  not  hold  more  than  fifteen  points 
of  any  kind.  This  regulation  refers  to  what  are  known  as  starred  points. 
Ordinary  points  are  given  to  positions  which  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  work  during  the  whole  year,  as,  for  instance,  class  presidents.  Starred 
points  are  given  for  work  which  is  temporary,  requiring  perhaps  three  or 
four  weeks  of  increased  activity.  Such  positions  are  various  committees, 
division  dramatics,  etc.  Though  a  student  may  not  hold  more  than  ten 
points  of  any  sort  at  one  time,  she  may  accept  during  the  semester  tem- 
porary work.  Thus,  a  student  may  hold  seven  points  for  one  month, 
nine  points  for  the  next  month,  and  finally  ten  points. 

3.  A  student  may  not  take  chief  or  secondary  parts  in  two  plays  for 
which  preparation  is  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

4.  A  student  is  not  allowed  to  serve  on  more  than  one  of  the  following 
at  the  same  time:  Monthly  Board,  Weekly  Board,  Press  Board. 

5.  A  student  may  not  belong  to  more  than  three  officially  recognized 
clubs. 

6.  A  student  may  not  hold  more  than  one  treasurership  or  two  secre- 
taryships simultaneously. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  working  out  of  this  system  are  largely 
in  connection  with  the  meaning  of  the  terms  active  and  inactive.  Some 
of  these  difficulties  arise  from  the  starred  positions — the  overlapping  of 
one  temporary  office  upon  another,  or  of  a  temporary  position  upon  a 
permanent  one.     Still  greater  confusion  is  caused  by  the  interpretation  of 
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the  terms  active,  inactive,  and  honorary  as  regards  departmental  clubs. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  decision  was  made  that  membership  in 
a  club  was  to  be  based  on  attendance  at  the  club  meetings  and  work  on 
committees.  A  student  who  was  compelled  on  account  of  holding  more 
than  ten  points  to  give  up  work  in  a  club  or  clubs  was  obliged,  during  the 
time  in  which  she  held  more  than  ten  points,  to  give  up  all  attendance  at 
meetings  and  committee  work  of  the  club  or  clubs.  The  result  of  this 
ruling  has  been  much  less  confusion  of  the  terms  active  and  inactive. 

The  point  system  is  enforced  by  the  Council  through  the  point  system 
committee.  This  committee  is  composed  of  two  faculty  advisers  ap- 
pointed by  President  Burton,  a  senior  member  of  the  Council,  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  four  classes,  and  assistants  from  the  three  upper  classes 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council.  The  committee  meets  fre- 
quently to  study  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  and  discuss  changes  in 
the  ratings.  A  systematic  observation  is  made  of  the  various  positions 
and  an  average  kept  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  each  week  on  the  work. 
The  committee  is  empowered,  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  the  point 
system,  to  make  whatever  changes  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper 
adjustment  and  working  out  of  the  system.  No  changes  are  made  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  reports  of  the  year's  work  are  carefully 
considered.  The  vice-presidents  of  the  classes  and  their  assistants  have 
entire  charge  of  a  card  catalogue,  in  which  each  member  of  each  class  is 
listed  and  the  record  of  her  activities  kept. 

Such,  then,  is  the  aim  and  practice  of  the  point  system.  The  question 
now  is:  does  it  accomplish  its  end,  does  it  regulate  the  activity  of  certain 
students  and  cause  a  more  general  distribution  of  work  and  honors.  I 
think  a  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  its  efficiency.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  girl  who  is  managing  editor  of  the  Weekly,  counting  five  points,  and  a 
member  of  two  clubs,  two  points.  She  is  elected  senior  president,  five 
points.  Under  the  former  conditions,  that  girl  would  continue  to  act 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Weekly,  retain  her  membership  in  the  clubs  or 
societies,  and  assume  the  duties  of  senior  president.  Under  the  ten 
point  limit,  she  resigns  the  editorial  position  with  the  Weekly.  She  has 
now  more  time  to  devote  to  her  duties  as  class  president  and  the  Weekly 
berth  is  open  to  someone  with  fewer  points.  Or,  take  a  sophomore,  a 
member  of  the  Weekly  or  the  Press  Board,  a  member  of  three  clubs,  and 
of  the  basket  ball  team.  She  is  offered  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee, 
temporary  work.  Under  the  old  system,  she  might  undertake  the  new 
work  in  addition  to  the  other.  Under  the  point  system,  she  must  either 
resign  from  the  clubs  or  refuse  the  chairmanship.  The  position  is  now 
open  to  another.  Or,  if  the  girl  wishes  to  take  part  in  division  dramatics, 
she  must  resign  a  sufficient  number  of  her  offices  to  keep  within  the  ten 
point  limit.     These  are  but  instances  of  frequent  cases. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  practice  as  well  as  theory,  the  point  system 
seems  to  have  justified  its  existence.     Its  goal  is  now  perfection. 

The  Point  System  table  is  appended. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  NEW  LADY 

Emma  G.  Sebring 

Miss  Sebring's  paper  was  read  at  the  twenty-fifth  reunion  of  her  class,  1889,  at  North- 
ampton last  June.  The  Quarterly  is  very  glad  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  class  which 
voted  that,  if  possible,  the  paper  be  published  in  the  Quarterly,  and  prints  it  practi- 
cally in  full,  omitting  only  the  introductory  paragraphs,  which  were  personal  in  their 
address  to  the  class.  Miss  Sebring  is  headmistress  of  St.  Agatha  school  in  New  York 
and  a  leader  in  the  Headmistresses  Association  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States. 
Her  article  in  the  February  Quarterly  of  1914  will  be  remembered  as  beginning  the 
discussion  of  examination  versus  certificate  privileges. 

Is  there  not  for  us  college  women  one  final,  ultimate  goal  to  which  all 
roads  lead,  like  Rome  of  old,  one  supreme,  universal  call  to  service  which 
neither  opposes  nor  hinders  individual  calls  and  callings,  but  unifies  all  in 
the  guidance  of  a  common  ideal,  a  common  inspiration?  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  call  of  this  ideal, — of  the  ideal  of  dignity  and  nobility  and 
beauty  of  personality — as  the  highest  expression  of  individual  worth  and 
the  finest  instrument  of  social  service. 

We  have,  of  late,  been  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  controversy  concerning 
the  comparative  merits  of  cultural  versus  vocational  training.  Without 
taking  sides  with  either  party  in  the  argument,  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
need  of  culture  as  a  vocation  for  the  college  woman.  I  submit  the  prop- 
osition that  greatly  as  the  economic  world  needs  trained  workers,  and 
manifestly  as  the  workers  in  this  field  need  training,  even  more  intensely 
does  society  at  large  need  intelligent  gentlewomen,  who  shall  become 
missionaries  of  culture,  using  that  word  in  its  highest  and  broadest  sense 
to  include  not  only  training  of  intellect  and  of  knowledge,  but  also  and 
far  more,  training  of  heart  and  refinement  of  feeling,  manifested  in  beauty 
of  taste,  in  fineness  of  breeding,  in  grace  of  character,  in  nobility  of  con- 
duct. Whether  or  not  the  woman's  college  shape  its  curriculum  to  meet 
economic  as  well  as  intellectual  needs,  it  must  ever  remain  the  guard- 
ian of  ideals,  the  treasure  house  of  those  spiritual  forces  which  illumi- 
nate life  and  vitalize  and  redeem  society. 

This  is  called  woman's  age.  Whatever  the  expression  may  mean, 
and  probably  few  would  agree  upon  its  significance,  all  would  agree  that 
the  center  of  woman's  interest  and  activity  has  vastly  changed  during 
the  last  half-century,  in  part  from  choice,  in  part  from  necessity,  in  part 
from  the  drift  of  circumstances.  Among  the  many  directions  in  which 
the  woman  of  to-day  is  moving,  there  are  three  which  must  arrest  atten- 
tion. 

First,  liberated  by  enlargement  of  opportunity  from  the  narrow  sphere 
to  which  custom  formerly  restricted  her,  she  seems,  in  the  intoxication  of 
freedom,  to  be  sweeping  away  all  barriers  which  aforetime  hemmed 
her  in,  to  be  trying  her  powers  in  every  kind  of  endeavor,  to  be  turning 
the  whole  world  into  a  laboratory  of  sex  experiment. 

Secondly,  forced  by  the  economic  needs  of  sweeping  industrial  changes 
from  the  shelter  of  the  home  into  the  mart  of  the  wage-earner,  she  is 
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there  jostled  and  crowded  and  stripped  of  sex-prestige  by  the  pressure  of 
an  undiscriminating  competition,  and  often  ground  under  the  heel  of 
an  unrestrained  greed  for  money. 

And  thirdly,  through  the  uneven  operation  of  these  same  economic 
forces  which  have  produced  extremes  of  poverty  and  of  wealth,  she  has 
been  exalted  to  a  position  of  great  riches,  of  luxurious  ease,  of  benumbing 
affluence,  which  have  proved  blighting  in  their  influence. 

The  agitator,  the  toiler,  the  parasite,  form  three  conspicuous  types 
among  the  women  of  the  day,  the  product,  in  large  part,  of  two  equally 
conspicuous  trends,  the  woman  movement  and  the  new  industrialism. 
Consider  for  a  moment  these  two  movements. 

Within  the  memory  of  my  own  generation  arose  the  insistent  and  con- 
certed demand  for  an  education  for  women  equal  to  that  for  men. 
Women's  colleges  were  founded,  and  despite  the  vociferous  protests  of  a 
loud-voiced  conservatism,  women's  colleges  increased  in  number  and  in 
numbers.  Intellectual  cravings  begot  professional  ones,  and  the  men's 
medical  schools  and  other  technical  institutions  were  besieged  and 
captured  by  women  applicants,  undaunted  by  the  uproar  of  protesting 
scepticism  and  cynicism.  In  close  company  with  these  intellectual  and 
professional  aspirations,  or  indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  them,  came  visions 
of  political  enfranchisement,  yearnings  to  participate  in  the  arena  of 
politics,  to  share  equally  with  man  in  civic  privilege  and  responsibility. 
The  movement,  gaining  headway,  has  surged  forward  with  increasing 
momentum  and  wide-spreading  enlistment,  until  now  it  includes  under 
its  banner  every  phase  of  woman's  suffragism,  from  the  mildest  and  most 
conservative  doctrine  of  civic  rights  and  of  civic  needs  to  the  most  ag- 
gressive form  of  militantism  and  the  most  extreme  propagandism  of 
philosophical  feminism. 

Distinct  in  origin  yet  related  in  development,  the  new  industrialism 
has  concomitantly  with  the  woman's  movement  wrought  radical  social 
changes  directly  affecting  woman  and  her  relations  to  society.  The 
great  scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  of  the  age  in  their 
application  to  industry  together  with  its  closer  and  more  powerful 
organization  have  transferred  woman  as  worker  from  the  home  to  the 
factory.  Her  entry  in  large  numbers  into  the  field  of  men's  labors  has 
helped  to  depress  men's  wages  and  thereby  has  forced  her  in  still  larger 
numbers  into  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earner.  From  the  homemaker  and 
domestic  partner  of  man  she  has  become  his  competitor,  and  through 
the  stress  of  economic  forces  beyond  her  resistance  has  helped  to  empha- 
size an  opposition  of  the  sexes.  Further,  as  toiler  in  shop  and  factory, 
contributing  under  oppressive  conditions  to  the  wealth  of  others,  in  the 
defencelessness  of  her  position  she  has  become  a  victim  of  selfish  greed, 
whetting  the  appetite  of  which  she  is  the  prey.  Thus  as  exploited 
worker,  she  figures  as  a  complicating  factor  in  the  social  situation  and  a 
depressing  influence  upon  standards  as  well  as  upon  wages. 
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And  again,  through  the  rapid  development  of  industry  and  the  vast 
increase  of  profits,  she  has  drifted  from  a  position  of  dignified  work  and 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  home  to  one  of  dangerous  idleness 
and  irresponsibility.  For  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  modern  commercial 
over-lord,  prodigally  lavished  upon  his  womenfolk,  has  led  those  of 
frivolous  mind,  selfish  heart,  and  foolish  ambition  to  lead  voluptuous 
lives  in  the  lime-light  of  publicity. 

Without  attempting  to  consider  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  woman's 
movement,  without  entering  into  the  argument  of  woman's  suffrage  or 
of  feminism  in  any  of  their  aspects,  without  offering  any  solution  of 
the  complicated  problem  of  modern  industrialism,  all  of  which  is  wide 
of  the  present  discussion,  I  ask  you  to  consider  certain  by-products  of 
these  two  great  movements  and  their  challenge  to  the  educated  woman 
who  recognizes  her  social  responsibility. 

First  and  notably  among  present  social  phenomena  is  an  exaggerated 
and  unwholesome  sex-consciousness,  manifesting  itself  in  various  guises. 
The  literature  of  the  day  makes  constant  use  of  the  sex-motive,  the  stage 
and  the  "movies"  exploit  it,  the  press  abounds  in  accounts  and  discussions 
of  sex  situations  and  sex  problems,  science,  education,  and  religion  are 
absorbingly  interested  in  sex  hygiene.  Fashion  has  done  its  utmost  to 
make  woman  conspicuous  and  sexually  alluring;  extreme  and  suggestive 
styles  of  dress,  startling  coiffures,  a  widespread,  lavish  use  of  cosmetics, 
are  matters  of  common  observation.  The  presence  of  women  seems  to  be 
the  most  obtrusive  fact  in  modern  society.  The  old-fashioned  virtue  of 
modesty  has  been  dangerously  supplanted  by  an  aggressive  sex-assertion, 
an  intolerance  of  restraint,  a  wanton  spirit  of  license. 

In  close  company  with  this  abnormal  sex-consciousness  is  a  marked  and 
equally  deplorable  sex-antagonism,  in  part  explicit  in  expression,  in  part 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling,  coloring  the  viewpoint.  In  the  tactics  of  the 
aggressive  suffragist,  abuse  of  man  is  a  weapon  of  attack,  a  club  for  beat- 
ing opponents  into  submission.  In  milder  forms,  in  both  sexes,  antago- 
nism shows  itself  in  press,  on  platform,  and  in  daily  intercourse  in  ex- 
pressions of  narrow  prejudice,  of  carping  cynicism,  of  petty  criticism, 
of  mutual  distrust.  In  all  forms,  whether  open  and  avowed  or  implicit 
and  subtle,  sex-antagonism  is  destructive  of  the  finest  moral  and  social 
development,  for  distrust  and  dishonor  are  dwarfing  and  stunting  in  their 
effect.  Only  under  the  tonic  influence  of  mutual  respect,  good  will, 
strong  faith,  can  there  flourish  those  high  ideals  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood  which  must  ever  remain  the  inspiration  of  the  race. 

And  thirdly,  while  modern  science  and  modern  industry  have  increased 
wealth  and  greatly  added  to  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of 
life,  they  have  also  brought  startling  changes  in  social  standards.  A 
materialism  more  or  less  crass  grips  society;  success  and  possessions, 
not  personal  worth,  are  the  generally  accepted  measure  of  a  man.  Ex- 
travagance, pleasure,  excitement,  speed,  noise,  rush,  too  largely  charac- 
terize the  life  of  the  day.     Manners  are  almost  a  lost  art;  taste  and 
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propriety  in  conduct  as  in  dress  have  too  largely  disappeared.  Voices 
are  loud  as  well  as  costumes;  time  and  strength  as  well  as  money  are 
prodigally  spent  in  a  feverish  round  of  pleasure  and  excitement. 

As  the  agitator,  the  toiler,  the  parasite  are  products,  in  part  at  least,  of 
the  woman's  movement  and  of  the  new  industrialism,  so  are  the  phenom- 
ena described  in  part  by-products  of  these  two  movements.  They  are 
not  offered  as  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  life  of  the  day,  such 
pessimism  would  be  unwarranted,  nor  are  they  submitted  as  the  result 
of  a  complete  analysis  of  the  complicated  social  situation;  but  they  are 
presented  as  significant  of  dangerous  tendencies  and  of  pressing  needs. 
Modern  industry  under  the  lead  of  scientific  management  has  evolved  the 
new  doctrine  of  efficiency  and  has  produced  new  types  of  workers.  Mod- 
ern education  and  modern  opportunity  have  produced  the  new  woman 
of  whom  we  hear  much,  but  what  of  the  new  lady?  The  old-fashioned 
lady,  we  are  told,*  has  vanished.  That  was  inevitable  and  need  cause  no 
alarm.  She  went  with  the  old-fashioned  woman  and  the  old-fashioned 
home.  The  new  woman  has  come,  but  with  her  must  come  the  new 
lady,  the  intelligent  gentlewoman,  of  trained  intellect,  of  cultivated  mind, 
of  enlarged  vision,  of  broadened  sympathies,  of  vitalized  purpose,  of 
spiritualized  temper.  She  has  come,  she  is  here,  though  her  voice  be  but 
faintly  heard  above  the  clatter  and  din  of  a  noisy  age.  She  is  here, though 
her  presence  go  unnoticed  in  the  glare  and  glitter  of  flashing  fashions,  and 
though  her  influence  be  but  dimly  felt  in  the  onrush  of  a  rampant  com- 
mercialism. She  is  here.  Society  will  not  fail  of  this  type.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  rest  in  this  confidence.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  society 
more  imperatively  needed  the  redemptive  influence  of  the  lady,  never 
was  there  an  age  when  the  intelligent  gentlewoman  received  a  stronger 
call  to  service,  never  was  there  a  period  when  the  establishment  of  this 
type  and  the  conscious  choice  of  this  ideal  of  womanhood  needed  greater 
emphasis;  for  it  is  she  who  must  displace  vulgarity  with  refinement,  bad 
taste  with  propriety,  bad  manners  with  fine  breeding.  It  is  she  who  must 
teach  that  efficiency,  public  spirit,  civic  enterprise,  social  leadership,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  poise,  moderation,  restraint.  It  is  she  who  through 
balance  of  judgment,  grace  of  manner,  dignity  of  bearing,  purity  of 
spirit,  and  nobility  of  conduct  must  establish  the  supreme  worth  of 
beauty  of  personality  and  make  it  a  conscious  ideal.  It  is  she  who 
through  spiritual  force  and  grace  of  character  must  harmonize  social 
discords,  elevate  social  standards,  purify  social  aims,  reinspire  chivalrous 
respect  for  womanhood,  reinstate  generous  honor  for  manhood. 

To  whom,  more  than  to  the  college  woman  shall  we  look  for  allegiance 
to  this  ideal,  for  the  fullfilment  of  this  mission?  Noblesse  oblige.  Shall 
not  the  heirs  of  culture  become  its  guardians  and  transmitters,  shall  they 
not  realize  that  they  are  trustees  of  a  noble  heritage  that  belongs  in  per- 
petuity to  the  race?  Shall  they  not  develop  its  finest  resources,  increase 
its  most  treasured  holdings,  and  so  become  in  turn  generous  legators  to 
society? 

*  Comer,  "The  Vanishing  Lady,"  Atlantic,  Dec.  1911. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


IMMIGRATION:  ONE  AVENUE  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Elizabeth    F.    Read 

Miss  Read  was  graduated  in  1896,  took  her  master's  degree  at  Columbia  in  1899, 
and  her  LL.  B.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1913.  She  was  an  instructor  in 
English  at  Swarthmore  College  from  1908  to  19 13,  and  is  now  with  the  Committee 
for  Immigrants  in  America,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Miss  Read's  play, 
4  Heap  Game  Watch,"  was  given  by  the  Stage  Society  in  New  York  City  in  January, 
1914. 

When  I  was  in  college,  my  expectations  wavered  between  writing  and 
philology.  Neither  dream  lasted;  I  carried  one  to  the  point  of  getting 
some  things  out,  and  the  other  to  getting  my  M.  A.  with  a  paper  on  the 
Icelandic  sources  of  a  negligible  poem.  Then  it  became  clear  that  neither 
of  these  had — to  me — sufficient  substance. 

When  the  Balzac  of  this  century  writes  another  Femme  de  Trente  Ans, 
he  will  write  about  a  different  sort  of  tragedy — not  that  of  the  woman  who 
sees  her  power  to  attract  men  decreasing  in  comparison  with  her  daughter's 
growing  charm,  but  that  of  the  woman  who  notices,  with  a  surprise  that 
soon  changes  to  alarm,  that  she  has  not  worked  her  boat  out  into  the  main 
channel  at  all,  but  has  somehow  drifted  into  the  shallows,  and  that  the 
water  is  getting  shallow  under  the  keel.  When  that  happens,  a  woman 
can  go  on  pretending,  filling  up  her  time  with  artificial  adopted  interests. 
It  is  possible  to  fill  all  one's  waking  hours  with  perfectly  respectable, 
altogether  defensible,  and  apparently  necessary  things  that  in  reality 
are  only  trimmings.  Or  she  can  admit  that  she  has  lost  ten  years,  and 
that  she  had  better  not  waste  any  more. 

She  has  lost  them  because  she  had  no  comprehension  of  what  life  offers 
and  demands.  If  her  parents  or  teachers  knew  more  than  she  did,  they 
kept  it  to  themselves — although  they  do  better  by  the  boys;  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  training  girls  get  is  that,  except  where  economic  necessity 
happens  to  precipitate  the  situation,  they  do  not  learn  the  rules  till  the 
game  is  nearly  over;  they  do  not  begin  with  the  knowledge  that  life  is  a 
game  at  all,  or  what  the  goal  is.  Far  from  being  the  leader  that  education 
and  general  advantages  should  make  her,  the  average  college  woman, 
years  after  she  graduates,  is  a  dilettante.     She  does  not  play  the  game. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  the  place  in  which  women  spend  four  years  be- 
fore they  are  theoretically  ready  to  begin  to  live  that  it  should  manage  to 
make  them  understand  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  life — that  there 
is  no  permanent  satisfaction  in  a  purely  personal  existence ;  that  whether 
they  marry  or  not,  whether  they  are  very  closely  associated  with  others 
or  not,  they  must  not  limit  themselves  to  personal  aims;  that  a  successful 
voyage  means  pushing  out  of  the  shoals  along  the  shore  into  deep  water; 
that  life  is  more  likely  to  become  dry  and  dead  to  those  dealing  with 
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remote,  detached  aspects  than  to  those  dealing  directly,  at  first  hand,  with 
the  actual  substance  of  life. 

Unluckily,  I  had  enough  to  live  on.  After  working  at  Columbia,  I 
spent  several  years  abroad,  at  intervals,  and  several  more  ranching  in 
Colorado.  Then  I  discovered  that  what  I  needed  and  wanted  was  a  job. 
After  several  years  of  teaching  in  Swarthmore  College,  combined  with 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  I  began  work  with 
the  Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America,  a  committee  supported  by 
private  contributions  which  is  endeavoring  to  formulate  and  put  into 
practice  a  domestic  immigration  policy — a  national  policy  for  dealing 
with  immigrants  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  this  country.  Our 
aim  is  to  facilitate  their  assimilation  in  America  by  provisions  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  their  situation,  as  disclosed  by  our  investi- 
gations. These  proposals  cover  such  points  as  the  distribution  of  im- 
migrants to  places  where  they  are  needed  and  where  they  can  take  root, 
instead  of  being  crowded  into  cities,  as  many  of  them  now  are;  the  pro- 
viding of  information  about  employment,  through  a  correlated  system 
of  Federal  and  municipal  employment  exchanges,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  find  the  work  in  which  they  are  needed ;  protection  from  exploita- 
tion by  employment  agents,  shyster  lawyers,  land  sharks,  and  dishonest 
bankers;  regulation  of  housing  conditions  and  facilities  for  recreation; 
and, — the  fundamental  need,  perhaps,  under  it  all — adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  immigrant  and  his  wife  and  children,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  community. 

My  work  for  the  present  year  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  im- 
migration and  public  charges  in  this  country.  Public  charges  include  all 
those  who  are  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  state;  it  covers  dependents, 
or  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  needs,  and  defectives, 
who  are  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves,  and 
delinquents,  those  who  have  come  so  sharply  into  conflict  with  the  law 
that  it  seems  better  for  the  community  to  separate  them  from  other 
persons  than  to  have  them  at  large  in  its  midst. 

The  extent  to  which  our  public  charges  are  recruited  from  immigrants 
or  from  their  children,  the  nature  of  the  delinquency  and  the  defective- 
ness of  aliens,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure  to  meet  life  in  any  of  these 
ways,  have  never  been  worked  out  on  any  comprehensive  basis. 

This  work  is  less  abstract  than  it  sounds,  although  it  does,  for  this 
year,  at  least,  involve  a  good  deal  of  work  with  statistics.  Most  of  my 
work  for  the  last  month  has  consisted  of  investigating  eviction  cases, 
which  have  greatly  increased  in  number  this  winter  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  unemployed;  and  I  have  also 
been  making  for  some  time  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  interpreters 
in  the  New  York  City  courts,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  alien's  legal 
rights  are  duly  safeguarded.  Other  divisions  of  this  Committee's  work 
are  very  immediately  concerned  with  the  relief  of  the  unemployed;  at  the 
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Committee's  suggestion,  some  of  the  detention  rooms  at  Ellis  Island, 
empty  now  because  few  immigrants  can  come  on  account  of  the  war, 
were  opened  to  shelter  some  of  the  unemployed;  and  every  night  some 
400  or  500  men  are  taken  over  there,  after  being  fed  by  the  Committee, 
and  allowed  to  sleep  there  at  night.  After  coffee  and  bread  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  are  brought  back  to  the  city  in  time  for  the  day's  hunt  for  work. 
Those  now  being  taken  over  are  mainly  laborers  and  farm  hands,  about 
half  natives  and  half  foreign  born,  simple,  decent,  endlessly  patient — 
and  emptyhanded  against  every  human  need — shelter,  food,  clothes, 
tobacco.  If  any  one  that  reads  this  can  spare  any  money,  the  women  and 
children  who  have  had  dispossess  warrants,  and  the  men — honest,  capable 
workmen,  not  hoboes — who  line  up  half  a  day  to  wait  for  a  little  food 
are  in  bitter  need  of  it  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  work  of  this  sort  ought  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
college  women.  Perhaps  it  does  now;  a  good  deal  of  water  has  run  under 
the  bridges  since  I  used  to  walk  to  Williamsburg  or  up  Sugarloaf;  but 
I  do  not  find  many  in  it.  It  requires  some  training.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  dealing  with  actual  situations,  not  with  abstractions  or  reflec- 
tions, and  of  dealing  with  adults,  not  with  an  endless  succession  of  the 
young.  Our  work  differs  from  organized  charitable  or  philanthropic 
work  in  that  our  aim  is  not  merely  direct  relief,  but  rather  the  formulation 
of  constructive  plans  for  remedying  them — carried  to  the  point  of  the 
drafting  of  bills  for  presentation  to  Congress  and  to  State  legislatures. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  as  well  as  I  can  any  inquiries  from  women  who 
are  interested  in  this  kind  of  work. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT 

Eleanor  H.  Johnson 

Miss  Johnson  was  graduated  in  1894.  She  has  lived  one  year  at  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
and  one  year  at  Hartley  House,  New  York,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships.  She  is  at  pres- 
ent doing  social  service  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and 
among  the  many  offices  which  she  holds  are  those  of  chairman  of  the  Local  School  Board 
of  the  Eighth  District  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  School  Children 
of  the  Public  Education  Association. 

Only  one  event  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  College  Settlements 
Association  than  the  birth  of  a  new  settlement,  and  that  is  the  birthday 
of  an  old  one.  When  such  an  important  birthday  as  the  twenty-fifth 
comes  to  us — an  anniversary  whence  we  have  a  right  to  look  back  on 
achievement  and  forward  to  new  ideals  of  usefulness, — we  must  indeed 
take  time  to  congratulate  and  resolve. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  as  the  Survey  words  its  sympathetic  article 
on  this  noteworthy  event,  "seven  women  went  to  live  in  a  stately  old 
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house  squeezed  among  slums  and  saloons  in  the  most  corrupt  and  con- 
gested district  in  New  York  City.  'Who  are  they?'  one  loafer  on  the 
corner  was  heard  to  ask  another.  'Oh,  some  kind  of  big  sister,'  was  the 
reply." 

On  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  of  last  October  the  birthday  of  this 
advent  of  the  "big  sisters"  at  95  Rivington  Street  was  celebrated,  and 
the  College  Settlements  Association  fixed  its  fall  meeting  in  New  York 
that  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  celebration.  It  was  planned  that  the  anni- 
versary should  be  made  the  occasion  of  two  efforts:  first,  the  attempt  to 
bring  together  as  many  as  possible  of  the  friends  and  former  residents 
of  the  settlement  for  greeting,  reminiscence,  and  discussion;  and  second, 
an  attempt  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  large  enough  to  pay  off  accumulated 
mortgages  and  so  put  the  settlement  on  such  a  financial  basis  as  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  its  work  demand.  A  campaign  for  this  anni- 
versary fund  was  carried  on  all  through  last  year  and  without  doubt 
would  have  been  entirely  successful  had  not  the  financial  depression  and 
then  the  war  hindered.  This  hindrance,  however,  only  presents  a  new 
reason  why  the  loyal  friends  of  95  Rivington  Street  should  rally  to  its 
support.  The  fund  so  far  amounts  to  something  over  $40,000.  At 
least  $40,000  more  must  be  raised.  Happily  the  payment  of  the  mort- 
gages can  be  postponed  until  the  fall  of  19 15  and  so  more  time  is  given  for 
making  up  this  deficit. 

The  gathering  of  the  settlement  clan  began  on  Friday,  October  30, 
when  about  fifty  former  residents  of  the  College  Settlement  met  at  lunch- 
eon in  the  gymnasium  and  exchanged  memories  and  counsel.  Inter- 
mingled with  reminders  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  past  days  were  various 
opinions  as  to  how  settlement  plans  and  policies  must  change  to  keep 
pace  with  neighborhood  and  civic  changes,  and  with  the  demands  of 
more  highly  organized  social  activities.  Many  former  residents  of  the 
College  Settlement  have  become  head-workers  or  assistants  in  other  set- 
tlements, many  have  filled  civic  and  social  positions,  many  are  making 
their  own  homes  centers  of  the  true  spirit  of  neighborliness.  All  had 
important  contributions  to  make  at  this  conference  of  old  friends.  Satur- 
day morning  the  College  Settlements  Association  held  its  regular  business 
meeting.  Resolutions  of  congratulation  and  of  encouragement  to  the 
New  York  settlement  were  passed  and  much  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  finances  of  the  Association  did  not  allow  it  to  make  the  contribution 
it  would  have  wished  to  the  anniversary  fund  of  the  Settlement.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  undergraduate  electors  at  the 
meeting,  and  many  interesting  and  helpful  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
plans  for  increasing  the  subscriptions  from  the  colleges  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  so  overcoming  the  depression  which  all  volunteer  organ- 
izations are  feeling  this  year.  Many  former  members  of  the  Association 
were  invited  to  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  meeting,  and  the  re- 
union spirit  was  again  in  evidence. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  at  which  speak- 
ers who  have  been  connected  with  the  College  Settlement  in  various 
ways  told  of  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  settlement  work,  from  their 
different  points  of  view.  Miss  Van  Kleeck,  who  began  the  work  she  is 
now  doing  under  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  a  fellow  of  the  College 
Settlements  Association,  working  from  Rivington  Street,  spoke  of  the 
value  in  any  kind  of  research  of  getting  the  neighborhood  point  of  view 
from  the  inside.  She  paid  a  tribute  to  the  settlement  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  best  sort  of  civic  work  and  social  investigation.  Miss  Dudley  of 
the  Boston  settlement,  and  Miss  Davies  of  the  College  Settlement  in 
Philadelphia  both  spoke,  Miss  Dudley  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
fact  that  settlements  have  to  face  a  war  of  social  forces  in  their  close  con- 
tact with  the  different  races  and  economic  conditions  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  live.     Wars  are  not  all  fought  with  bombs  and  shrapnel. 

A  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out  some  weeks  before  this  meeting  to 
all  former  residents  of  all  the  college  settlements.  "These  were  formu- 
lated to  test  the  reactions  of  settlement  life  upon  settlement  residents 
and  to  discover  if  generalizations  were  possible  concerning  the  tendencies, 
radical  or  conservative,  fostered  by  the  life."  This  questionnaire  was 
summarized  by  Miss  Gordon  at  the  meeting.  The  questions  themselves 
are  so  suggestive  that  I  am  quoting  all  but  the  first  six  which  referred 
to  present  and  past  activities  on  the  part  of  the  particular  resident  ad- 
dressed. The  questions  were  sent  to  450  former  residents.  Unfortu- 
nately only  145  replied. 

VII.  What  influence  has  your  settlement  experience  had: 

1.  On  your  own  development  at  the  time  of  your  residence 

2.  On  your  further  social  work 

3.  On  your  present  attitude 

a.  Toward  religious  questions — has  your  settlement  experience 
made  you  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  organized  religion? 
Do  you  feel  that  all  vital  forms  of  social  work  may  be  religious  in 
motive  and  purpose? 

b.  Economic  questions — are  you  in  sympathy  with  organized 
labor — if  so,  in  what  form?  Are  you  a  socialist?  If  so,  of  what 
type?     Are  you  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage? 

VIII.  Has  the  professionalizing  of  settlement  work  been  an  advantage? 

1.  What  in  your  opinion  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  salary  paid  to 
settlement  workers? 

2.  Would  you  be  in  sympathy  with  a  revival  of  the  early  emphasis 
on  volunteer  service?     If  so,  how  would  you  secure  it? 

IX.  1.  To  what  extent  has  neighborhood  representation  on  governing 
settlement  boards  been  successful? 

2.  How  can  neighborhood   help   in  financing  settlements  be  most 
wisely  secured? 

3.  How  far  do  the  residents  share  in  the  organized  intellectual  and 
social  life  originating  in  the  district  itself? 

X.  Should  emphasis  be  placed  on  settlement  work  with  children, 
adolescents,  or  adults?     Why? 

XL  What  lines  of  work  have  been  developed  by  settlements  to  meet 
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the  specific  needs  of  racial  groups?     What  is  the  large  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed ? 

XII.  Has  the  development  of  municipal  recreation,  evening  centers, 
et  cetera,  necessitated  a  change  in  settlement  activities?  How  much 
have  such  movements  still  to  learn  from  the  settlements? 

XIII.  Which  do  you  consider  most  essential  to  the  true  settlement — 
its  organized  clubs  and  classes,  its  informal  relation  to  the  neighborhood, 
or  its  civic  functions?  If  settlements  are  to  stay  in  the  van  is  there  to 
be  a  change  in  their  work,  or  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  its  forms? 

XIV.  How  far  do  settlements  further  democracy  by  the  spreading  of 
fellowship  across  class  lines? 

XV.  What  has  been  the  distinctive  contribution  of  settlements  to  the 
general  development  of  social  work? 

XVI.  Should  settlements  play  an  active  part  in  labor  troubles?  Why 
do  the  more  radical  reform  movements  so  often  view  settlements  with 
indifference  or  distaste? 

XVII.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  research  work  by  the  settle- 
ments? 

XVIII.  Can  you  suggest  methods  by  which  a  more  generous  personal 
as  well  as  financial  support  of  our  settlements  can  be  secured  in  the 
colleges? 

XIX.  What  courses  would  you  recommend  to  college  students  as  the 
best  equipment  for  social  work? 

XX.  Do  you  think  that  settlement  experience  in  the  United  States  has 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  a  national  settlement  program?  If  so,  how 
would  you  formulate  it? 

Miss  Gordon  said: 

In  attempting  to  summarize  from  this  mass  of  evidence,  we  find  that 
we  have  here  a  body  of  women  loyal  to  social  service  and  with  few  excep- 
tions to  the  settlement  ideal  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  the  twenty-five 
years  since  95  Rivington  Street,  the  University  Settlement,  and  Hull 
House  were  pioneers  in  the  movement.  A  body  of  women  not  ultra 
radical,  but  on  the  other  hand  not  narrowly  conservative,  the  majority 
are  in  sympathy  with  organized  labor,  have  socialistic  leanings,  are  in 
favor  of  woman's  suffrage.  While  they  think  that  the  professionalizing 
of  settlement  work  has  been  an  advantage,  they  would  also  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  revival  of  the  early  emphasis  on  volunteer  service.  .  .  . 
The  testimony  with  regard  to  the  slight  share  which  the  settlements  have 
in  the  organized  social  and  intellectual  life  originating  in  settlement  dis- 
tricts, while  discouraging  in  itself,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
consciences  of  the  residents  are  awake,  and  that  they  deplore  this  state 
of  affairs;  possibly  this  indicates  hope  for  improvement  in  the  future. 
The  same  sense  of  unfulfillment  is  present  in  the  answers  to  the  question 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  neighborhood  representation  has  been 
successful  on  governing  boards  of  settlements.  The  residents  show 
plainly  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  does  not  satisfy  their  democratic 
ideal. 

On  the  question  regarding  the  settlement  proper  we  find  the  residents 
definitely  "on  their  job,"  and  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  policy  to  be  followed. 
"A  study  of  racial  psychology,  followed  by  democratic  cooperation."  .  .  . 
The  majority  find  in  the  informal  relations  with  the  neighborhood  the 
characteristic  essential  to  a  true  settlement. 

The  frankness  with  which  both  parts  of  question  XVI  are  answered 
bears  witness  to  the  grip  of  democracy  on  settlement  residents  during 
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the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  fellowship  be- 
tween settlement  residents  and  working  people.  The  distrust  of  organ- 
ized labor  for  settlements  might  be  lessened  if  labor  leaders  could  read 
the  answers  to  question  XVI.     .     .     . 

Throughout  the  questionnaire  two  types  of  residents  are  revealed — 
the  one  intent  on  spiritual  values,  the  other  on  immediate  and  practical 
details.  On  the  whole  the  practical  people  predominate.  The  move- 
ment owes  much  to  both  types,  and  both  are  loyal  to-day  to  the  old  but 
ever  young  ideal.  This  loyalty  to  the  settlement's  work  and  to  the 
settlement's  vision  is  a  dominant  note  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  afternoon  meeting  was  Miss  Williams' 
anniversary  report.  She  spoke  of  the  inspiration  which  Toynbee  Hall 
had  been  to  the  three  settlements  which  started  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  this  country.  The  number  of  settlements  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  the  New  York  College  Settlement  the  work  has  grown 
from  seven  clubs  during  that  first  year  to  the  fifty-four  clubs  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  activities  of  the  settlement  have  changed  because  many 
of  them  have  been  taken  over  by  the  city.  The  club  work,  however, 
still  remains  a  distinctive  feature.  The  settlement  still  continues  to 
point  out  the  need  for  decent  recreation.  It  finds  this  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  the  city  and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  meet  the  need  in 
its  own  neighborhood.  Miss  Williams  closed  by  saying,  "We  still 
regard  the  spirit  and  example  of  those  first  pioneer  workers  as  our  most 
precious  heritage.  But  we  need  new  friends,  new  workers,  new  supporters 
to  help  us  as  we  begin  another  quarter  century." 

Miss  Converse's  beautiful  poem  was  also  a  feature  of  the  afternoon 
program  (reprinted  in  the  Survey,  Nov.  14,  1914). 

One  fact  of  deep  interest  to  all  settlement  workers  and  to  all  interested 
in  the  normal  development  of  settlement  activities  was  presented  by  the 
gymnasium  itself,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  This  building  is  managed 
by  the  clubs  of  boys  that  use  it,  the  older  boys  directing  the  younger, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  esprit  de  corps  which  has  grown  up  is 
one  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the  College  Settlement.  The 
rowdyism  which  was  the  burden  of  former  residents  simply  does  not 
exist. 

The  main  feature  of  the  anniversary  celebration  was  the  dinner,  Satur- 
day evening,  given  at  Murray  Hill  Lyceum  for  members  of  the  settlement 
clubs,  the  residents,  and  outside  friends  of  the  settlement.  Miss  Williams 
acted  as  toast-master  and  spoke  first,  welcoming  the  guests  and  giving 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  occasion.  Before  introducing  Mr. 
McAneny,  who  was  the  first  speaker,  she  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Vida  D. 
Scudder,  who  expressed  so  well  the  feeling  among  settlement  people  that 
I  quote  her  letter  in  full. 

In  this  terrible  year  nothing  could  more  help  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts 
than  the  sense  of  the  strong  and  tender  bond  between  different  kinds  of 
people,  different  races,  and  different  groups  represented  by  such  a  house. 
Whatever  happens  in  Europe,  we  in  America  are  realizing  fellowship  at 
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many  points  in  many  ways,  and  I  believe  that  such  spiritual  and  con- 
structive work  as  the  settlement  movement  stands  for  will  yet  be  the 
salvation  of  our  ravaged  world.  As  I  am  telling  our  college  students,  it 
behooves  us  to  support  these  movements  just  now  more  vigorously  than 
ever  before,  for  as  soon  as  the  epoch  of  reconstruction  dawns,  as  it  must 
dawn,  the  common  life  that  we  sustain  through  this  time  of  trial  will  have 
a  precious  contribution  to  offer  to  the  fraternity  that  must  be  new-born 
on  earth. 

Mr.  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  made  a  stirring 
appeal  to  settlement  workers  to  help  in  obtaining  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate  the  funds  for  the  social  welfare  work  the  city  must  undertake. 
He  said: 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  history  of  the  city.  What 
has  been  done  in  that  brief  while  by  you  and  those  who  have  worked  with 
you,  and  those  who  have  followed  your  example,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize.  It  has  been  the  tendency  at  times  in  New  York  for  officials 
to  shirk  their  task,  but  we  have  found  that  with  you  in  the  field  we  have 
got  to  work.  Your  influence  has  brought  that  about  .  .  .  As  to  your 
continued  opportunity,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clear  that  you  have 
helped  us  a  great  deal,  you  have  blazed  the  way,  you  have  encouraged 
us,  you  have  criticized  us,  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  and  now  in  the 
future  you  have  got  to  keep  after  us.  .  .  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
work  you  are  doing,  and  I  wish  you  another  and  many  another  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  same  work  and  service. 

Mrs.  Thayer  was  introduced  both  as  president  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association  and  as  one  of  the  first  residents  at  95  Rivington  Street- 
She  began  her  inspiring  talk  by  saying:  "Those  of  you  who  have  witnessed 
the  coming  of  age  of  your  daughter  will  realize  how  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association  feels  to-night.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  group  of  col- 
lege girls  opened  the  doors  of  95  Rivington  Street.  They  were  merely 
college  girls — no  worse  and  no  better  because  they  were  college  girls,  but 
they  had  shared  a  common  experience  and  opportunity,  and  together 
they  held  a  common  ideal — the  old  ideal  of  brotherhood." 

There  were  other  speakers  representing  city  officials,  friends  of  the 
settlement,  and  members  of  the  clubs.  All  were  heard  with  deepest 
interest,  and  spoke  with  great  earnestness  of  the  influence  the  settlement 
had  on  their  lives  or  on  the  activities  in  which  they  were  most  interested. 

The  whole  celebration  did  much  to  bring  about  a  crystallization  of  the 
settlement  spirit,  and  to  translate  it  into  more  definite  policies  and  plans 
for  action.  To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  settlement,  at  its  best, 
has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  source  of  much  of  the  most  sincere 
and  constructive  civic  and  social  reform  the  meetings  were  a  joy  and 
inspiration. 


PATHOLOGICAL  AND   CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AS 

A   PROFESSION 

Kate  Puffer  Barry 

Mrs.  Barry  was  graduated  at  Smith  College  in  1900  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  Radcliffe  in  1909.  Before  her  marriage  in  1914  to  Mr.  Phillips 
Barry  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  she  was  assistant  psychologist  at  the  Boston  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. 

As  I  was  passing  hurriedly  through  the  crowded  main  aisle  of  a  big 
department  store  during  the  rush  hours  of  a  Christmas  shopping  day, 
the  sight  of  a  college  girl,  a  successful  teacher,  well-known  to  me,  calmly 
selling  bags  for  three  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  over  the  counter  to 
a  mob  of  women,  brought  me  up  short.  "Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "what 
are  you  doing  here?"  "Oh,  you  see,  I  am  taking  a  Normal  Course  in 
Salesmanship,"  she  said.  "It's  really  lots  of  fun  and  you  know  even  if 
I  decide  eventually  to  go  back  to  the  legitimate,  this  year  will  have  been 
a  great  pleasure." 

Well — she  was  only  one  more  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  college 
women  who  are  leaving  the  academic  profession  to  "do  interesting 
things. "  And  yet  to  some  of  us,  however  much  we  may  dislike  teaching, 
after  all,  these  practical  professions  are  not  satisfying.  To  be  sure, 
we  like  to  have  a  part  in  the  bustling  activities  of  the  market  place  and 
to  mingle  with  the  crowds,  but  we  miss  the  atmosphere  of  the  library 
and  the  sense  of  the  companionship  of  the  great  and  wise.  We  crave, 
in  short,  an  intellectual  background  to  our  performances,  the  feeling 
of  power  that  the  mastery  of  a  subject  brings,  the  scholarly  point  of 
view,  and  then  we  are  ready  to  insist  that  our  work  should  have  a  very 
human  interest. 

To  such  as  feel  the  need  of  an  ideal  calling  which  fulfills  the  conditions 
noted  above,  I  offer  for  consideration  a  profession  comparatively  new — 
a  profession  which  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  important  and 
valuable  research  work  and  yet  brings  one  into  close  touch  with  the 
most  vital  of  personal  and  social  problems. 

Doubtless  these  titles,  pathological  psychologist,  clinical  psychologist, 
or  examining  psychologist — they  are  used  without  much  discrimination 
to  indicate  very  much  the  same  things — have  for  most  people  the  vaguest 
of  meanings  and  call  up  only  indistinct  remembrances  of  some  absurd 
question  like  this,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  broke  something  that 
didn't  belong  to  you?"  and  something  else  about  a  man  walking  down 
the  street  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  swinging  his  cane,  all  belong- 
ing to  a  set  of  exercises  called  the  Binet  tests.  But  were  I  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  and  describe  the  duties  of  the  clinical  psychologist,  in 
general,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  for  these  are  as  varied  as 
the  institutions  with  which  the  examiners  are  connected.     For  not  only 
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is  he  attached  to  the  laboratories  of  the  universities,  to  psychopathic 
hospitals,  feeble-minded  schools,  public  schools,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds,  but  even  the  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  and 
municipal  courts  have  felt  the  need  of  his  expert  opinions. 

Of  all  possible  opportunities,  perhaps  that  of  psychologist  to  a  psy- 
chopathic hospital  in  a  large  city  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
different  activities  in  one's  own  profession  and  also  unusual  advantages 
for  obtaining  a  better  understanding  of  medical  sanitation  and  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

Since  the  out-patient  clinic  is  an  important  part  of  the  organization 
of  such  an  institution,  the  out-patient  examiner  will  probably  have  a 
room  in  the  out-patient  department.  Hither  a  white-clothed  nurse 
or  attendant  will  bring  the  house  patients  for  examination.  This  will 
consist  usually  of  a  preliminary  examination  for  the  grading  of  the  intelli- 
gence, use  being  made  of  the  Binet-Simon  scheme  or  such  modifications 
of  it  as  the  Yerkes  Point  Scale,  supplemented  by  special  tests  for  the 
examination  of  acuity  of  perception,  memory,  attention,  ideation,  con- 
structive imagination,  judgment,  reasoning,  speed  and  accuracy  of  motor 
reactions,  and  other  mental  traits.  The  results  will  present  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  mentality  of  the  patient,  which  will  serve  to  the  physician 
as  a  basis  for  diagnosis. 

For  example:  it  may  be  shown  that  mental  defect,  not  insanity,  is 
the  cause  for  certain  aberrational  conduct  in  a  certain  case:  that  the 
presence  of  deterioration  in  an  individual  indicates  a  condition  of  dementia 
praecox,  not  manic-depressive  insanity,  and  so  on. 

To  the  examining  room  will  come  the  handsome  girl  with  the  black 
close  ringlets  falling  about  her  face,  who  can't  possibly  understand  why 
in  the  world  she  should  be  brought  to  such  a  place  as  an  insane  asylum 
just  because  she  got  a  little  angry  with  her  father  when  he  wouldn't 
give  her  her  own  money  that  she  had  earned  in  the  candy  factory,  and 
wouldn't  you  get  mad  too?  What  the  doctor  will  want  to  know  about 
her  is  whether  she  is  mentally  as  defective  as  people  with  ungovernable 
tempers  often  are,  or  whether  she  exhibits  any  of  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  the  hysteric. 

Here,  too,  will  come  the  "amnesia"  girl  to  have  her  memory  tested 
and  the  gentleman  bum  from  Ireland — thief,  gambler,  and  stow-away — 
with  classical  education  and  irreproachable  manners,  who  objects  to 
having  his  intelligence  tested  but  yields  "because  it  will  please  you, 
Madam!"  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  house  cases  will  be  the  men 
and  women  from  the  immigration  station  with  deportation  hanging 
over  them  because  of  the  suspicion  of  mental  defect.  Italians  will  form 
the  majority  of  this  class  with  almost  every  other  European  nation 
represented,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  Russians,  Jews,  Bohemians,  Swedes, 
and  Portuguese.  When  the  subject  is  so  ignorant  as  the  Russian  peasant 
woman  who  came  from  a  village  where  not  one  single  individual  could  read 
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or  write,  who  had  always  worked  as  a  servant  in  the  home  or  the  fields, 
and  whose  experience  was  so  limited  that  neither  the  examiner  nor  the 
interpreter  could  find  an  equivalent  for  the  situation  indicated  in  the 
question,  "What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  delayed  on  your  way  to 
school?" — then  both  psychologist  and  interpreter  are  physically  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  the  period.  But  for  the  former  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  new  view-point  gained. 

Some  interesting  house  patients,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  never  reach 
the  hands  of  the  psychologist.  Of  this  class  is  the  Russian  soldier  who 
was  found  charging  the  bushes  in  the  park  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
Germans  and  reminds  us  of  Ajax  and  the  sheep  and  rams  he  mowed 
down  as  Odysseus  and  Agamemnon. 

In  the  out-patient  department,  the  work  will  differ  from  that  of  the 
house  chiefly  in  that  the  investigators  will  be  concerned  in  questions 
of  mental  defect  and  of  the  causes  of  unsocial  conduct.  The  clinical 
psychologist  will  be  in  daily  conference  with  probation  officers  from  the 
Juvenile  Court,  with  state  visitors,  social  workers,  superintendents  of 
reformatory  institutions,  as  well  as  anxious  mothers  and  fathers.  The 
woman  who  has  appealed  to  a  charitable  society  for  aid  toward  the  sup- 
port of  her  children  will  be  tested  to  see  whether  she  is  mentally  competent 
to  have  charge  of  them.  That  small  boy  has  been  running  away  from 
home ;  he  may  be  a  high  grade  defective,  a  moron,  or  a  beginning  dementia 
praecox.  This  young  woman,  a  state  ward,  is  unable  to  keep  a  place. 
Is  she  feeble-minded  or  not?  The  abnormality  of  a  youth  of  seventeen 
consists  in  the  recurrent  impulse  to  organize  boys'  clubs.  He  hires  a 
hall,  obtains  eatables  on  credit  and  when  the  bills  come  in  is  unable  to 
pay.     Such  will  be  the  problems  of  the  afternoon  clinic. 

In  the  intervals  of  routine  work,  opportunity  is  given  to  undertake 
research.  Special  work  in  connection  with  the  search  for  the  diagnostic 
points  of  the  various  mental  diseases,  especially  in  their  early  stages, 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  psychologist. 

Only  for  such  studies  as  these,  would  the  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
deteriorated  dementia  praecox,  and  manic  phases  of  manic-depressive 
insanity  even  enter  the  laboratory  of  the  examiner.  And  since  one  of 
the  prime  requisites  for  the  grading  of  intelligence  is  correct  standards 
of  mental  measurements  for  children,  adolescents,  and  adults,  the  day's 
work  will  be  diversified  by  the  examination  of  large  groups  of  school 
children.  Incidentally,  besides  the  experience,  not  a  small  amount 
of  information  will  be  gleaned.  It  may  not  be  of  strictly  scientific 
interest  to  learn  through  the  answers  to  the  question,  "What  is  a  tub?" 
that  they  don't  use  'em  in  certain  quarters  of  the  big  city,  but  at  least, 
it  makes  a  good  story  to  tell  over  the  tea  cups. 

Unfortunately,  intelligence  tests  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute 
through  the  ignorant  presumption  of  people  like  the  social  worker  who 
said,  "I  don't  believe  that  little  girl  understands  what  'judge'  means. 
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I  gave  the  questions  to  my  daughter  but  I  changed  them  so  she  could 
understand."  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  Binet 
tests  are  to  be  given  verbatim. 

Indeed,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  mental  tests  in  order  to  be 
valid  must  be  given  by  trained  specialists.  Work  of  such  scope  as  I 
have  outlined  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology,  general, 
abnormal,  child,  and  social,  a  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  psycholog- 
ical experimentation,  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  laboratory  and 
practice  in  the  giving  of  mental  tests. 


TRUCK  GARDENING  FOR  WOMEN 

Charlotte  W.  Passmore 

Miss  Passmore  is  a  non-graduate  member  of  the  Class  of  1909.  She  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  at  a  garden  school — The  Lowthorpe  School  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture for  Women  in  Groton,  Mass. — but  says  her  present  work  is  really  the  outcome 
of  a  desire  to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  to  live  in  the  country,  and  to  be  financially  inde- 
pendent. She  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  a  small  farm  in  Minnesota  which  goes  by 
the  fascinating  name  of  "Holiday  Hill."  She  says  she  is  a  "beginner"  and  is  "fairly 
successful."     We  think  that  is  saying  much. 

It  would  seem  presumptuous  for  anyone  who  has  had  as  little  ex- 
perience as  I  to  write  on  this  subject  were  it  not  that  women  are  being 
pushed  with  increasing  celerity  into  the  business  world.  As  she  leaves 
school  the  average  young  woman  faces  the  question,  "How  shall  I  earn 
my  living?"  Then  may  follow,  is  truck  gardening  one  of  the  desirable 
ways?     If  so  what  are  the  requirements? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first:  the  most  important  requirement 
is  an  interest  in  the  work,  for  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 
No  one  who  has  not  a  spontaneous  joy  in  the  soil  and  a  buoyant  zest 
in  exercise  should  attempt  this  enslaving  outdoor  occupation.  I  have 
read  an  article  by  Mary  Pickford  in  which  she  says  that  she  is  asked  often 
whether  she  "takes  much  exercise"  and  she  replies  that  her  work  in- 
volves shooting  dangerous  rapids,  riding  bucking  broncoes,  and  coasting 
on  mountain  slides,  so  that  she  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  much 
besides.  That  is  about  the  way  it  is  with  truck  gardening,  and  the  exer- 
cise is  almost  as  diversified  as  the  motion-picture  heroine's.  Up  at 
four-thirty  to  take  vegetables  to  market,  standing  over  the  man  who 
had  promised  to  set  your  cabbages  but  who  decides  to  go  and  plow  when 
the  plants  are  on  the  ground,  carrying  a  five-gallon  sprayer  over  six 
thousand  plants  to  avoid  the  first  ravages  of  the  insect,  then  tired  out 
and  covered  with  honest  sweat  to  be  greeted  with  the  news  that  some  city 
friends  have  come  to  see  how  you  are  progressing,  and  to  struggle  into 
a  pink  chiffon  and  be  asked  if  you  do  not  find  it  lonely  in  the  country! 

The  next  requirement  is  concentration.  Whatever  the  bridges  be- 
hind us,  they  must  be  burnt.    One  can  not  farm  "on  the  side"  and  teach 
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school,  raise  a  family,  be  a  bank  president,  or  engage  in  any  other 
worthy  activity.  That  is  one  cannot  do  these  things  and  make  money, — 
farming  as  a  hobby  is  a  different  matter.  Too  many  of  us  are  comic  opera 
milkmaids;  we  think  of  silk  stockings  and  a  silver  pail  and  always  the 
admiring  audience.  Gardening  is  like  housework;  we  are  prone  to  think 
that  anyone  can  do  it,  whereas  it  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  pro- 
fession.   I  asked  a  friend  in  a  small  town  who  was  the  best  doctor  there 

and  she  replied,  "Dr. has  the  best  luck."    Too  many  of  us  feel  that 

way  about  the  successful  farmer.  We  do  not  realize  the  amount  of  in- 
telligent research  and  patient  effort  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
his  so-called  "luck."  To  the  woman  contemplating  buying  a  small 
piece  of  land  and  earning  her  living  I  would  say,  "Go  to  an  agricultural 
school  or  college,  work  on  a  farm,  study  the  government's  bulletins  or 
fit  yourself  in  some  other  way,  but  do  not  forget  that  'Experience  is 
a  good  school,  but  the  tuition  comes  high.'  And  then  begin  in  a  small 
way." 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  put  no  more  into  a  new  department  than  I 
can  afford  to  lose.  I  plan  on  gaining  nothing  but  experience  from  the 
first  venture.  So  far,  like  the  doctor,  we  have  had  luck,  and  everything 
has  paid  its  way  and  a  little  besides.  It  is  easier  to  cultivate  a  small 
patch,  easier  to  watch,  easier  to  tabulate  the  results,  and  so  far  easier 
to  succeed.  Any  resourceful  person  can  sell  a  few  quarts  of  berries, 
while  a  very  intelligent  person  may  fail  to  sell  a  thousand  to  advantage; 
and  it  is  the  selling  that  counts.  I  believe  that  women  have  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  this,  especially  if  they  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  There 
are  few  women  who  do  not  know  something  about  housekeeping  and  a 
woman  will  instinctively  use  this  knowledge.  She  will  without  a  con- 
scious thought,  call  attention  to  the  qualities  the  housewife  wants. 
She  is  apt  also  to  be  more  long-suffering  than  a  man  because  it  does  not 
seem  silly  to  her  that  a  small  family  should  want  large  melons  and  a  large 
family  small  ones.  This  is  what  counts.  Another  good  working  theory 
is,  "The  customer  is  always  right."  I  sold  vegetables  half  of  last  sum- 
mer with  fair  success  and  I  found  this  paid. 

There  is  little  more  that  I  can  contribute  save  the  information  that 
one  needs  some  health  and  some  money.  I  should  say  that  no  woman 
should  start  with  less  than  a  few  thousand  dollars.  A  woman  has  not 
the  physical  power  of  a  man  and  must  hire  more  work  done.  She  has 
not  the  freedom  from  housework.  She  must  at  least  supervise,  for  she 
cannot  get  a  good  wife  to  make  her  interests  hers,  and  she  must  also  be 
able  to  do  things  properly:  buy  implements,  board  her  man  well,  fertil- 
ize her  soil,  install  irrigation  drainage,  and  so  forth.  Truck  gardening 
for  women  as  for  men,  is  a  business.    It  must  be  run  on  business  methods. 
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Branch,  Leonora,  1914.  Echoes  and 
Other  Poems.     St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Cutler,  Martha,  1897.  The  Problem  of 
Wall  Covering,  in  Designer,  Feb. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.,  1898.  (Mrs. 
Bacon)  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  in 
Forum,  Jan. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.,  1904.  (Mrs.  Gifford) 
Changeling,  in  Atlantic,  Dec. — The 
New  House,  in  Harpers,  Jan. 

Dickinson,  Martha  G.,  music  1885-90. 
(Mrs.  Bianchi)  Letters  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson, in  Atlantic,  Jan. 

*Dunbar,  Olivia  H.,  1894.  (Mrs.  Tor- 
rence)     The  Phoenix,  in  Harpers,  Jan. 

Dunton,  Edith  K.,  1897.  Cruising  with 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  Dial,   16  Dec. 

*FulIer,  Eunice,  1908.  (Mrs.  Barnard) 
Ladies  in  the  Cabby's  Seat,  in  Boston 
Transcript,  9  Jan. 

*Goodwin,  Alice  P.,  1897.  (Mrs.  Schir- 
mer)  One  Hundred  Meatless  Dishes. 
Needham,  Chronicle  Press,  1914. 

*Hasting8,  Mary  W.,  1905.  (Mrs. 
Bradley)  Peter  On  and  Off,  in  Ladies 
World,  Feb. 

Hazard,  Grace  WM  1899.  (Mrs.  Conk- 
ling)  The  Chimes  of  Termonde,  in 
Atlantic,  Dec. — Rheims  Cathedral,  1914, 
in  Century,  Dec. 

Hinckley,  M.  Adeline,  1895.  Life 
Colors.     N.  Y.  Neale  Pub.  Co.,  1914. 


Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  (Mrs.  Fah- 
nestock)  Lay  Reading  Philosophy,  in 
Forum,  Dec. 

'"Jenkins,  Ruth  D.,  1897.  (Mrs.  Jen- 
kins) A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Time  of 
Peace,  in  Advance,  17  Dec. 

Kimball,  Jessamine,  1901.  (Mrs.  Dra- 
per) The  Shadow  Babe.  Boston, 
Sherman. 

Lobdell,  Edith,  191 1.  The  Sleep  that 
Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes.  Mother,  Your 
Baby  is  Silly.     Chic.     F.  Summy  Co. 

Perry,  Jennette,  1886.  (Mrs.  Lee) 
The  Serenade,  in  Century,  Nov. 

*Porter,  Emma  E.,  1897.  Making 
Friends  with  Pictures,  in  Kindergarten 
Review,  Dec. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.,  1884.  Woman  and 
The  Present  Crisis,  in  Social  Prepara- 
tion, Nov. 

Thurber,  Candace,  1904.  (Mrs.  Ste- 
venson) Georgette  Debutante,  in  Ains- 
lee's,  Aug. 

*Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  1904.  Working 
Girls  in  Evening  Schools.  N.  Y.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1914. 

Wood,  Georgia,  1892-93.  (Mrs.  Pang- 
born)  *The  Christmas  that  Broke 
through  the  Wall,  in  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  Dec. — Robin  Hood,  in 
Colliers,  8  Nov. — The  Substitute,  in 
Harpers,  Dec. 


*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested . 
Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  collection . 


Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for  the 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


This  year  there 
DO  WE  BELIEVE  are  1638  students  at 
IN  LIMITING  Smith  College.  Of 
THE  SIZE  OF  these  the  entering  class 
THE  COLLEGE?  numbered  584.  Ac- 
customed though  we 
may  be  to  knowing  that  Smith  is  the 
largest  college  for  women  in  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  be  startled  by  these  figures. 
Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
students  at  Smith  College  nor  ever  before 
has  the  entering  class  been  so  large.  When 
the  tuition  was  raised  to  $150  the  number 
of  students  fell  off  slightly;  but  now, 
though  this  is  only  the  second  year  in 
which  all  classes  have  paid  the  higher 
rate,  the  registration  has  exceeded  the 
highest  previous  registration,  that  of  the 
year  1909-10.  And  yet,  it  is  said  that 
fifty  students  were  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  last  college  year  for  reasons  of  scholar- 
ship. When  the  editors  of  the  Quar- 
terly last  fall  heard  these  figures,  it 
seemed  to  them  that  this  was  a  fitting 
time  for  the  Quarterly  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  limiting  the  size  of  the 
college.  The  purpose  was  not  in'any  way 
to  dictate  to  the  trustees  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  rather  to  invite  the  alumnae  to 
discuss  the  matter  freely  in  this  open 
forum  and,  if  possible,  learn  the  convic- 
tions of  the  graduate  body  regarding  this 
vital  matter  of  college  policy. 

To  the  editor  of  Let  Us  Talk  was 
entrusted  the  work  of  securing  two  arti- 
cles on  this  subject,  one  representing  the 
views  of  the  older  alumnae  and  one  those 
of  the  recent  classes.  It  is  because  she 
has  failed  completely  in  finding  anyone 
willing  to  write  these  articles  that  she 
asks  the  question  which  heads  this  paper, 
Do  we  believe  in  limiting  the  size  of  the 
college? 

In  all,  nine  persons  have  been  asked 
to  write  these  articles.  One  of  those  first 
asked  has  not  replied.  The  other,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  first  ten  classes, 
promised  to  do  what  she  could.  A  week 
before  the  article  was  due  she  wrote:    "I 


have  faithfully  tried  to  marshal  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  or 
making  smaller  the  college,  and  it  is  of 
no  use.  I  do  not  like  or  believe  in  so 
large  an  institution,  think  its  tendency 
is  to  be  less  scholarly,  and  so  forth,  but 
I  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with  any 
plan  for  making  it  smaller.  What  we 
need  is  more  competing  institutions  and 
these  we  are  not  able  to  furnish." 

Thereupon  the  other  seven  were  asked — 
all  of  them  alumnae  whose  opinions  are 
valued  by  their  peers — but  not  one  was 
willing  to  write  on  this  subject.  One 
thinks  she  wishes  the  number  of  students 
to  be  limited,  the  housing  problem  being 
the  one  which  in  her  opinion  is  most 
complicated  by  growth  of  the  college 
without  corresponding  increase  in  campus 
accommodations.  Another  has  no  firm 
convictions  yet,  but  with  further  thought 
would  probably  incline  to  limitation.  One 
has  not  been  heard  from.  The  other  four 
definitely  disbelieve  in  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  may  attend  Smith 
College.  The  vehemence  of  their  convic- 
tions and  the  compelling  reasons  for  them 
are  as  varied  as  are  the  personalities  behind 
them. 

No  one  would  presume  to  talk  of 
averages  and  "the  consensus  of  opinion" 
when  only  ten  people  have  been  consulted. 
Nevertheless,  one  editor  here  sets  forth 
certain  propositions  that  have  taken  form 
in  the  discussions  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
These  she  submits  to  the  alumnae  for  their 
comment.  To  what  extent  do  they  repre- 
sent the  belief  of  the  alumnae  of  Smith 
College?  This  is  not  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion but  a  real  one.  Your  replies  to  it 
are  now  awaited,  and  these  columns  in  the 
April  Quarterly  are  yours. 

These  are  the  propositions: 

A  college  is  "too  big"  when  its  size 
makes  impossible  or  unduly  difficult  the 
realization  of  its  ideals  of  education,  and 
it  is  not  "too  big"  when  its  teaching  staff, 
social  standards,  and  material  equipment 
have  kept  up  with  its  growth  in  numbers. 
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A  large  college  offers  certain  advantages 
which  a  small  college  does  not. 

The  alumnae  would  deplore  any  effort 
to  increase  the  number  of  students  at 
Smith  College,  or  any  tendency  to  cite 
numbers  as  evidence  of  quality  or  to  take 
pride  in  numbers  as  such. 

The  alumnae  do  not  believe  in  choosing 
any  number,  whether  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand,  and  saying,  So  many  girls 
and  no  more  may  attend  Smith  College. 
They  believe  that  limitation  by  that 
method  is  a  confession  of  inability  to  dis- 
criminate; that  such  a  method,  so  far  as 
it  is  not  pure  reliance  on  fate,  is  merely 
the  admission  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
their  forehandedness  in  making  applica- 
tion, and  that  forehandedness  is  only  one 
degree  more  reasonable  as  a  requirement 
than  is  ability  to  pay  exorbitant  tuition 
fees. 

They  believe: 

That,  regardless  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  out  of  the  college  and  to  drop  from 
its  ranks  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered, 
those  girls  who  are  constitutionally  unable 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  gentlewomen 
that  Smith  graduates  ought  to  be. 

That  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  the 
equipment  of  the  college  are  too  valuable 
to  be  spent  on  girls  who  lack  either  the 
mental  ability  or  the  inclination  to  do 
good,  scholarly  college  work. 

The  alumnae  believe  that  a  college 
which  is  faithfully  guarding  the  divine  fire 
must  say  to  every  girl  who — possessing  the 
qualities  of  the  true  guardian — seeks  per- 
mission  to  enter, 

"Knock  and  the  door  shall  be  opened." 
Department  Editor. 

At     the     present 
THE  COST  moment   (January  21) 

OF  A  YEAR  1 193    of   the   students 

AT  COLLEGE  at  Smith  College  are 
keeping  expense  ac- 
counts. This  fact  is  not  due  exclusively 
to  the  financial  troubles  of  the  day,  nor  is 
it  a  fashion  of  spontaneous  origin  like  the 
wearing  of  smocks  or  the  use  of  a  new 
phrase.  It  came  about,  indeed,  only  after 
a  need  had  become  apparent  and  a  careful 
plan  had  been  matured.     The  need  was 


that  of  accurate  information  regarding 
the  amount  spent  by  our  students,  at 
most,  at  least,  and  on  an  average,  for 
things  other  than  board,  room,  and  tuition. 
Such  information  is  often  asked  for;  and 
hitherto  the  officers  of  the  college  have 
been  obliged  to  reply  with  conjectures 
based  upon  observation  necessarily  limited 
and  casual.  Such  generalizations,  too, 
have  had  to  serve  us  when  we  have  been 
confronted  with  the  sweeping  statements 
sometimes  made  concerning  the  rapid  in- 
crease at  college  in  the  cost  of  living — or, 
rather,  in  the  cost  of  living  enjoyably. 
The  plan  to  obtain  some  accurate  figures 
on  this  subject  was  framed  with  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  with  some  misgivings,  for  it 
was  realized  that  to  expect  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students  to  keep  ac- 
counts in  a  given  form  through  a  whole 
college  year,  submitting  these  accounts  to 
scrutiny  and  study,  was  to  expect  a  good 
deal.  So  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  to  expect  too  much. 

The  plan  is  this.  Account  books  con- 
taining a  page  for  each  month  of  the 
college  year  have  been  distributed.  Each 
page  is  so  made  up  that  expenditures  may 
be  entered  from  day  to  day  under  the 
following  heads:  Board  and  Room;  Tui- 
tion and  Extra  Fees;  Clothing;  Laundry; 
Traveling  Expenses;  Health;  Extra  Food, 
Recreation,  Hospitality;  Dues  and  Sub- 
scriptions; Books,  Stamps,  and  Stationery; 
Church,  Charity;  and  Incidentals.  Each 
month  the  pages  for  the  preceding  month 
are  collected  by  the  house  presidents  and 
turned  in  at  a  central  office.  As  each  book 
has  a  number,  it  is  possible,  without  in- 
truding on  anyone's  privacy,  to  keep  to- 
gether the  accounts  of  each  individual. 
The  books  distributed  to  house  presidents 
and  to  members  of  the  Student  Council 
and  the  Christian  Association  Cabinet 
were  printed  upon  paper  of  a  special  color, 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  expenditures  of 
girls  prominently  identified  with  college 
life  and  sharing  in  college  activities  would 
have,  from  some  points  of  view,  a  peculiar 
interest. 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with 
assurance  of  the  results,  those  who  have 
the  plan  in  charge  are  hopeful  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  they  may  have  in  hand 
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an  unusual  and  very  valuable  group  of 
statistics.  The  students  who  are  supply- 
ing these  statistics  are  showing  an  ad- 
mirable spirit.  That  they  are  not  too 
heavily  oppressed  by  the  undertaking, 
the  following  stanzas  from  an  English  13 
theme  will  perhaps  give  proof. 

I'm  working  on  my  cash  account,  It's  in  an  awful 

mess; 
Indeed  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I'm  willing  to 

confess. 
The  headings  do  not  comprehend  some  things  that 

I  have  bought. 
I   don't  know  where  to  put  them,  although  I've 

thought  and  thought. 

Now  ink  is  "Incidental"  (How  that  column  grew 
and  grew!). 

And  for  my  shoe-shine  items  I  think  that  "  Laun- 
dry Ml"   do; 

But  now  I'm  fairly  puzzled.  Would  the  Dean 
think  I  was  rude 

If  I  asked  her  about  tooth  paste — is  it  "Health" 
or    "  Extra  Food"? 

At  this  point,  this  expository  article 
would  fain  become  persuasive  and  appeal- 
ing. The  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
figures  showing  expenditure  in  1914-1915 
depends  somewhat  upon  knowledge  of 
expenditure  in  former  years.  If  any 
reader  of  the  Quarterly  has  her  college 
accounts  in  such  shape  that  she  can  class- 
ify her  expenses  according  to  the  headings 
given  above,  she  can  add  much  to  the 
value  of  this  investigation  by  sending  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  a  statement  of  her 
disbursements  for  each  year  or  any  year 
of  her  college  course.  A  comparison  of 
what  is  spent  now  with  typical  expenditure 
in  former  years  would  have  great  interest 
for  all  the  college  world  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. 

Ada  L.  Comstock,  1897. 

The  perennial  ques- 
THE  CLASSICS  tion    concerning    the 
AND  MATHE-     relative    educational 
MATICS  value    of    studies    is 

again  before  us. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  merits  are  found  want- 
ing. With  nothing  new  to  say  in  reply  to 
this  verdict,  lest  silence  be  construed  as  ac- 
quiescence, I  venture  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  reasons  which  are  sufficient  for 
retaining  these  subjects  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum and  in  that  of  the  college. 


Let  it  be  granted  that  ten  years  after 
graduation,  only  memories  of  Horace  and 
Homer  remain,  that  pages  of  the  once 
beloved  Calculus  are  unintelligible.  Is 
not  a  like  experience  universal  in  the  case 
of  any  subject  with  which  acquaintance 
is  not  more  recent  than  that  of  college 
days?  The  laws  of  memory  point  to 
such  a  conclusion ;  the  experienced  teacher 
in  daily  reviews  and  in  many  a  re-review 
assents  to  the  same  conclusion.  How 
many  honor  students  of  our  yesterdays 
would  pass  to-day  the  examinations 
through  which  they  came  then  with  honor 
undiminished? 

Facts  are  retained  in  the  memory  only 
by  constant  repetition  and  by  frequent 
use.  If  in  school  and  in  college  only 
such  subjects  are  to  be  studied  as  can  be 
remembered,  and  if  only  those  subjects 
will  be  remembered  which  are  in  constant 
use,  the  value  of  school  and  college  study 
for  most  of  us,  whatever  our  vocation, 
is  sadly  insignificant.  The  subjects  con- 
sistently taught  on  a  memory  basis 
would  be  limited,  except  in  the  training 
of  the  specialist,  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  we  retain  in  the 
curriculum  only  such  subjects  as  are 
practical.  If  it  were  possible  to  foresee 
with  certainty  the  future  career  of  an 
individual,  then  individual  education 
might  be  definitely  directed  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  that  career.  But 
women  who  fit  themselves  to  be  teachers, 
physicians,  or  lawyers  sometimes  become 
wives  and  mothers,  and  women  who  were 
devoid  of  professional  intent  throughout 
their  college  course  have  sometimes 
occupied  the  pedagogical  chair  or  prac- 
ticed law  or  medicine.  A  pupil  who  had 
long  contemplated  fractions  and  who  was 
earnestly  protesting  against  further  con- 
templation was  asked  by  her  teacher  how 
she  would  know  that  she  had  received 
correct  change  for  a  ten  dollar  bill  if  she 
were  buying  three  and  one  half  yards  of 
lace  at  sixty-eight  cents  a  yard.  "Oh," 
said  the  girl,  "that  would  be  easy.  I 
would  have  the  entire  piece  sent,  and 
charge  it  to  my  father. "  Truly  a  prac- 
tical solution  for  one  in  such  a  plight;  a 
solution  which  if  widely  accepted  might 
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ultimately  banish  the  study  of  arithmetic 
from  our  troubled  midst. 

Neither  upon  the  memory  basis,  nor 
upon  the  direct  utility  basis  can  we  with 
wisdom  determine  our  curriculum. 

The  value  of  the  higher  education  is 
widely  admitted.  The  business  world,  a 
world  demanding  full  return  for  every 
penny  expended,  offers  the  college  woman, 
"other  things  being  equal,"  a  higher 
wage  than  it  gives  the  woman  not  so 
trained.  Society  recognizes  her  efficiency 
in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  all 
forms  of  social  service.  The  home  ac- 
knowledges her  ability  to  meet  its  daily 
material  needs,  to  adjust  its  domestic 
problems,  to  solve  its  financial  difficulties, 
and  to  promote  and  guard  its  broader 
social,  mental,  and  spiritual  activities. 

A  study  is  practical  not  merely  because 
its  facts  are  worth  remembering,  but  be- 
cause in  the  attainment  of  those  facts 
power  to  find  them  was  acquired,  power 
to  express  them  was  gained,  and  power  to 
use  them  was  developed. 

In  the  classics  we  study  those  founda- 
tions of  our  own  tongue  from  which  are 
derived  a  large  per  cent,  of  words  in  the 
average  vocabulary;  we  study  the  con- 
struction of  languages  peculiar  in  their 
accuracy  of  form  and  in  their  perfection  of 
style;  we  follow  the  thought  of  men  who 
were  masters  of  thought  among  two  of  the 
greatest  of  all  civilized  peoples;  we  gain 
a  breadth  of  vision  which  lessens  preju- 
dice and  provincialism;  and  we  establish 
relations  of  sympathy  with  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  during  all  ages  and  in 
every  land. 

In  this  day  of  impoverished  speech, 
characterized  by  ill-chosen  words,  incom- 
plete clauses,  sentences  both  beheaded, 
curtailed,  and  otherwise  mutilated,  of 
illogical  statement,  and  of  unreasonable 
action,  we  cannot  afford  to  eliminate 
subjects  the  study  of  which  stimulates 
precision  of  expression  and  well-ordered 
thought. 

Closely  linked  with  the  classics  in  the 
development  of  correct  thought  and  intel- 
ligible expression  are  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics.  The  habit  once  formed 
of  giving  a  reason  for  every  step  and 
giving  that  reason  first  is  one  not  easily 
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forgotten,  a  habit  of  infinite  value  in  any 
life.  No  truer  statement  was  ever  made 
than  that  of  Lord  Kelvin  in  which  he 
asserts  that  we  know  nothing  of  things 
until  we  have  measured  them  and  are 
able  to  express  the  measurements  in 
numbers. 

That  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is 
acquired  with  difficulty  is  an  argument 
for  rather  than  against  their  pursuit. 
Ability  to  run  a  race  is  not  developed  by 
sitting  in  a  chair.  Neither  is  intellectual 
power  produced  without  mental  effort. 

The  ability  to  gain  information  and  to 
use  it  intelligently  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  that  information  itself,  and  power 
to  work  in  any  field  is  acquired  only  by 
working. 

A  pupil  of  average  intelligence,  of  normal 
health,  who  is  also  thoroughly  prepared, 
will  find  in  hard  study  pleasure,  interest, 
and  satisfaction  freed  from  the  harassing 
worries  which  result  from  imperfect  prep- 
aration and  which  destroy  the  health  and 
spirit  of  student  life. 

Let  us  then  retain  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  and  in  that  of  the  college  those 
indispensable    supports    of    their     frame- 
work— the  classics  and  mathematics. 
Ruth  Dakin  Sherrill,  1890. 

Farmington,  Conn. 

In  this  year  of 
A  VOICE  FROM  deadly  strife,  when 
THE  PAST  FOR  supposedly  Christian 
THE  PRESENT  nations  are  engaged  in 
the  most  terrific  war- 
fare ever  waged,  it  is  hard  to  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  scenes  of  battle  to 
anniversaries  of  great  men.  Perhaps  the 
650th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  who 
lived  and  died  for  the  sake  of  universal 
peace  is  not  an  appropriate  time  to  give 
him  praise.  Some  Americans  think  not, 
in  this  most  intense  of  years. 

But  suppose  that  even  in  these  days  of 
battle  and  bloodshed,  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  and  human  need,  we  find  here  and 
there  in  a  marvelous  poem  written  by  a 
seer  born  650  years  ago,  some  of  our  own 
problems,  some  of  our  own  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  ideals,  then  are  we  not  justified 
in  calling  attention  to  the  poet's  anniver- 
sary? 
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Italy,  you  may  be  sure,  will  think  so; 
Italy,  united  and  neutral,  thus  far  at 
peace  with  the  world,  will  remember  one 
to  whose  mighty  call  she  long  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  but  who  for  centuries  has  in- 
spired her  noblest  patriotism.  Italy,  rent 
but  yesterday  by  frightful  earthquakes, 
her  people  rallying  as  one  body,  led  by 
King  and  Pope  in  the  work  of  relief, — 
Italy  will  not  forget,  even  this  year,  the 
name  of  one  who  has  taught,  and  still 
continues  to  teach  her,  what  is  the  right 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  what 
brotherly  love  and  Christianity  really 
mean. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  about 
Dante  is  his  modernness.  In  certain  re- 
spects his  science  may  be  out  of  date,  his 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  ethics  old- 
fashioned,  his  theology  transformed,  his 
political  theories  abandoned.  But  in 
them  all  are  notes  that  still  ring  out  clear 
and  true,  the  admiration  and  inspiration 
of  modern  critics.  Now  Dante  was  pri- 
marily a  social  reformer;  some  of  our  best 
ideas  about  social  service  were  his  watch- 
words. He  realized,  as  we  are  slow  to 
learn,  that  in  order  to  secure  and  main- 
tain the  peace  and  welfare  of  humanity, 
the  most  fundamental  need  is  always  the 
religious  education  of  the  individual.  That 
this  was  Dante's  burning  passion,  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  his  Divine  Comedy,  could 
easily  be  shown  by  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  poem  than  is  possible  here. 

Instead  of  dwelling,  however,  upon 
abstract  theory,  let  us  look  at  two  little 
pictures,  symbolizing  brotherly  love,  of 
striking  appropriateness  at  the  present 
time,  and  note  what  they  reveal  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit. 

After  showing  us  terrible  pictures  of 
the  inevitable  effects,  both  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  upon  society,  of  hatred,  jeal- 
ousy, and  selfish  ambition,  Dante  leads 
us  out  of  darkness  into  sunshine.  Soon 
after  the  ascent  of  the  purgatorial  mount 
begins,  Sordello  is  met,  and  he  guides  us 
to  a  beautiful  valley,  fresh  and  green, 
bright  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  sweet 
with  "a  thousand  smells."  Here  are 
sitting  together  in  happy,  friendly  council, 
singing  as  with  one  voice  a  hymn  of  the 
Christian    Church,    many     rulers,     once 


deadly  enemies  and  actuated  by  mutual 
distrust  and  hate,  now  united  in  love 
toward  God  and  swayed  by  feelings  of 
brotherly  love.  Each  is  seated  next  his 
own  peculiar  foe,  comforting  and  being 
comforted.  It  is  no  difficult  task  to  hear, 
in  imagination,  these  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  and  England, 
singled  out  for  special  mention,  talking 
about  ways  of  securing  a  more  lasting 
peace,  proclaimed  and  established  by 
Christianity,  than  the  world  had  ever 
known.  Nor  does  it  require  much  effort 
to  feel  in  each  individual  case,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  bringing  to  late  repentance 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  long  followed 
only  their  own  selfish  impulses  and  ambi- 
tions. As  the  meaning  of  this  picture 
grows  upon  us,  our  deepest  impression  is 
of  all  that  may  be  accomplished  through 
religious  education  of  the  individual. 
Even  as  he  shows  us  the  Emperor  of 
Germany — Emperor,  also,  of  Rome,  with 
far-reaching  domain  and  power — refusing 
to  be  comforted  because  of  failure  to  do 
the  good  he  might  have  done,  Dante 
makes  us  sure  that  only  growth  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  could  have 
brought  Rudolf  even  thus  far  on  the  right 
road,  freed  from  hate,  ruled  by  desires  of 
service. 

The  other  picture  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection  is  of  Churchmen  once  engaged, 
not  in  battle  of  spear  and  sword,  but  in 
scarcely  less  violent  disputes  over  matters 
of  doctrine.  After  the  Dominican  theo- 
logian, Thomas  Aquinas,  with  open  mind, 
sings  the  praise  of  the  rival  Franciscan 
order,  the  Franciscan  Bonaventura,  with 
keen  appreciation  of  the  power  of  Domin- 
icans, tells  of  the  value  of  their  teaching. 
Closely  associated,  in  the  heaven  of  the 
Sun,  with  Aquinas,  is  Sigier,  once  engaged 
in  bitter  controversy  with  him  and  pub- 
licly refuted  by  him.  And  near  Bona- 
ventura is  Joachim,  whose  followers  Bona- 
ventura denounced  as  heretics.  As  Bishop 
Carpenter  says,  "The  law  of  charity  was 
not  always  strong  enough  to  control  the 
passion  of  controversy,"  but  Dante,  ignor- 
ing this,  brings  men  of  rival  schools 
together  through  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  they  are  "made  one  in  the  region  of 
wider  and  clearer  heavenly  light. " 
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Call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  separa- 
tion of  men  who  are  essentially  one  in  the 
"heavenly  light"  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  here,  too,  Dante  can  teach  us 
something  about  peace.  Better  education 
of  all  mankind  in  the  principles  that  make 
for  peace,  for  love  to  God  and  man,  will  be 
part  of  the  world's  work  after  the  war. 
Hague  tribunals  and  conventions  for 
Church  unity  will  seem  the  modern  coun- 
terpart of  Dante's  pictures  of  rulers  at 
peace  and  Churchmen  setting  aside  their 
differences  for  the  sake  of  their  agreements. 
And  round  about  their  gatherings,  as 
Dante  foresaw,  will  hover,  if  we  but  work 
for  it,  the  "Angel  of  brotherly  Love"  and 
the  "Angel  of  Meekness."  And  we  shall 
hear  the  songs  of  those  purged  from  envy 
and  anger,  "Beati  misericordes,  Rejoice 
thou  that  conquerest,"  and  "  Beati  pacifici, 
who  are  free  from  evil  wrath." 

Mary  Smyth,  1895. 

Extracted   from    a 
THE  STREETS     Letter. 
OF   CANTON  The  trip  to  Canton 

was  wonderful.  It 
seemed  true  enough  while  I  was  there 
but  now  that  I'm  away,  I  can't  but  say, 
"There  ain't  no  such  animal."  We  trav- 
eled for  four  hours,  starting  at  seven  and 
breakfasting  most  completely  on  board 
the  train  as  we  rambled  along  between 
rice  fields,  pointed  hills  in  the  background, 
an  occasional  pagoda  further  to  break 
the  sky-line.  Our  guide  met  us  at  the 
station,  suave  and  dignified,  so  clean  and 
so  perfectly  dressed  in  black  and  white, 
only  an  American  sailor  hat  to  mar  the 
effect.  We  scrambled  into  chairs  and 
jogged  off  for  nearly  half  an  hour  on  the 
shoulders  of  three  men  apiece.  Such  a 
trip!  if  we  had  had  at  once  to  turn  back  on 
reaching  the  hotel,  I  should  still  have 
some  idea  of  the  millions  in  Canton  from 
the  passage  along  the  quay,  and  yet  there 
the  street  was  wide,  with  rickshas  as  well 
as  chairs  among  the  swarms  of  people 
afoot.  In  pushing  through  the  excess 
population,  my  chair  ran  over  a  baby  and 
knocked  off  a  Chinalady's  spreading 
straw  Gainsborough  till  I  feared  for  the 
third   accident   which   fortunately   didn't 


come.      We    started    sight    seeing     after 
luncheon. 

I  can't  begin  to  give  you  any  idea  of  what 
I  saw  for  I  have  none  myself:  I  can't  even 
use   sentences   but   just   hurl    phrases   at 
you  as  all  we  saw  and  heard  and  smelt 
hurled  itself  at  me  during  those  hours  in 
my  chair  on  three  successive  expeditions. 
Through   narrow  streets  where  only  a 
chair  or  an  occasional  pony,  not  even  a 
ricksha,   can   pass,   the  other  fellow  flat- 
tened sometimes  against  the  wall;  sections 
of  matting  stretched  between  the  house- 
tops to  keep  out  the  sun;  endless  crowds; 
incessant  noise,  the  cries  of  pedlars,  the 
warning  shouts  of  chairmen;  terrible  fetid 
odors   of   humanity    shot   across   by    the 
exquisite   perfumes  of   teak   and    sandal- 
wood   and    strange,    delicious    spices    for 
which  I  have  no  name;  shops  selling  em- 
broideries  or  jade  or    ivory,    others  for 
teak  furniture  in  all  the  familiar  marble- 
inlaid    designs;    and    further    on,    shops 
displaying  the  most  complete  collection  of 
appalling  lamps  introduced  straight  from 
the    United    States    of   America    by    the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  sold  at  cost 
in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  their  oil 
which  did  not  exist  before  the  arrival  of 
the   lamps;    shoe   shops,    moving   picture 
shows,  department  stores;  exquisite  ivory- 
colored  little  maidens,  perfect  and  dainty; 
babies  with  loathsome  sores;  women  round- 
shouldered  from  carrying  babies  strapped 
pig-a-back,     dressed     most    decently     in 
black,  jacket,  trousers,  and  shoes,  shoul- 
dered   by    men    naked    except    for    blue 
cotton  breeches  and  wide  straw  hats,  such 
men   as   you   see   bearing   burdens   on    a 
lacquered     tray;     incredibly     thin     men, 
preposterously    fat   ones,    all   dressed    or 
undressed  alike;  sleek  young  blades  and 
wise  old  men  carried  by  in  spotless  pale 
blue   linen,   impossibly   remote   from    the 
hurly  burly  they  were  threading;  shop- 
keepers pointing  fingers  and  ribald  jokes 
at    the    two    foreign    tourists    with    their 
white   faces  and   blue  eyes.     And   above 
all,  noise!  noise!!  noise!!!     only  one  step 
better    than    the    palpable     silence    that 
broods  over  the  temples  which  are  visited 
sometimes    only  once  a  year,  and  where 
the  solitude  and  the  neglect  make  your 
heart    ache.     And    the    crowds!     I    kept 
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fancying  what  it  would  be  if  I  did  some- 
thing that  made  them  all  set  on  me:  Ah 
Cum,  the  guide,  ahead  wouldn't  have 
known  that  anything  was  going  on  for 
the  noise,  and  my  comrade  behind 
couldn't  have  reached  me  for  the  crowds, 
and  I  should  just  quietly — no,  not  quietly 
but  efficiently — have  been  torn  to  pieces. 
But  I  did  nothing  indiscreet  as  you  may 
perceive. 

One  temple,  the  only  Buddhist  one, 
was  sacred  to  five  hundred  genii,  a  golden 
statue  to  each,  including  one  to  Marco 
Polo,  a  chubby  being  in  a  hat;  at  another 
there  were  only  five  genii,  and  a  third  was 
a  memorial  to  a  single  brilliant  physician. 
It  happened  to  be  his  birthday  so  that 
there  was  an  unusual  number  of  lights 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  a  table  touchingly 
spread  with  birthday  presents.  At  one 
holy  place  you  can  buy  a  space  to  display 
the  names  of  your  parents,  the  best  spaces, 
the  highest  rents  of  course,  a  grand  tea- 
party  being  held  once  a  year  to  the  pious 
souls  who  have  so  honored  their  parents. 
At  another,  the  dead  await  final  burial 
in  elaborately  decorated  rooms  till  a  well- 
omened  place  is  found.  Very  swagger 
people  were  in  old  days  often  unable  to 
find  a  suitable  resting  place  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years;  but  the  republic  has  put  a 
stop  to  all  that  and  insists  on  satisfaction 
within  twelve  months.  The  republic  is 
much  more  apparent  in  Canton  than  in 
northern  China:  no  more  queues;  pictures 
of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  hung  along  the  streets; 
an  ugly  new  striped  flag,  and  a  heavy 
fine  if  a  dragon  flag  is  found  in  your 
possession.  We  were  led  to  see  the 
flowery  pagoda,  a  wonderful  old  water- 
clock,  the  old  execution  grounds  where 
once  one  could  attend  the  execution  of 
pirates,  and  to  shops  for  jade  and  ivory 
and  embroideries,  and  to  much,  much, 
much  that  I  can't  remember,  but  the 
streets  I  never  shall  forget. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  I  wanted 
to  retreat  to  the  silence  of  my  own  room, 
to  put  my  head  down  and  my  feet  up,  and 
to  read  the  flattest  of  novels — anything, 
to  break  the  blows  of  the  noise  and  of  the 
sights  of  the  streets. 

Katharine  May  Wilkinson,  1897. 


Letter  i 

Union  Castle  Line,  S.  S.  Llanslephan 
Castle, 
August  26,  1914. 

EXTRACTS  You    must    be    sur- 

FROM  LETTERS  prised  to  see  that  I  am 
FROM  THE  at    sea    and    in    more 

WAR*  ways  than  one.     This 

war  has  upset  the  plans 
of  half  the  people  I  know.  J.  has  been 
asked  to  take  command  in  a  regiment  of 
Welsh  Horse  that  is  being  raised  for  active 
service  in  the  war.  He  sailed  ten  days 
ago  by  another  ship.  I  sailed  last  Sat- 
urday. If  his  regiment  goes  to  the  front 
I  want  to  try  to  get  there,  too,  but  of 
course  it  may  be  impossible.  I  have 
letters  which  may  help  me  to  go  as  a 
correspondent,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  it 
will  be  awfully  hard.  When  we  were  last 
home,  war  with  Germany  was  very  near, 
though  it  never  got  into  the  papers,  and 
then  J.  was  asked  to  take  the  second  in 
command  in  this  Welsh  regiment  and  he 
accepted;  so  when  war  broke  out  this  time, 
they  cabled  to  know  if  he  would  come  and 
he  went  by  the  first  ship.  ...  Of 
course  it  is  an  Irregular  corps,  so  they 
won't  be  sent  to  the  front  until  the  Regu- 
lars begin  to  be  thinned  out,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing and  praying  the  worst  will  be  over 
before  he  has  to  go.  If  his  old  Colonel 
had  been  with  h:s  old  regiment  (the  24th 
regulars),  J.  would  have  had  a  commission 
with  them,  but  he  is  retired — thank  good- 
ness— because  the  24th  are  always  in  the 
thick  of  everything,  so  J.  just  took  the  first 
thing  that  offered.  ...  I  had  to  stay 
behind  to  get  someone  to  look  after  the 
house,  and  so  forth.  This  three  weeks  at 
sea,  with  him  just  ahead  and  no  news  is 
simply  terrible.  Brussels  had  surrendered 
just  before  we  left;  that  was  the  last  we 
heard. 

.  .  .  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
Cardiff  probably,  until  they  go  to  the  front, 
and  I  shall  stay  as  near  him  as  I  can.  It  is 
too  terrible:  last  February  I  was  dancing 
with  two  officers  who  were  sunk  in  the 
Panther.  And  the  Uhlan  regiment  which 
was  cut  up  before  Liege  was  the  one  I  knew 
so  well  in  Hanover.  The  Kaiser  is  cer- 
tainly mad,  but  knowing  the  Germans  as  I 
do — and  not  when  their  blood  is  up, — I 
fear  a  long  resistance.  Thank  Heaven  for 
Kitchener.     . 

1  (In  P.  S.  I  reach  Southampton  about 
the  nth  Sept.)  N.  B.  This  letter  was 
mailed  in  London  12  Sept. 

♦The  following  letters  were  written  to  Mrs.  A" 
W.  Chippendale  ex-1801,  by  Mary  Aikens  Davies- 
1801.  Mrs.  Davies'  husband,  now  Major  Davies. 
has  been  stationed  in  South  Africa  this  last  year. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Chippendale  for  sharing 
the  letters  with  us.     Editors'  Notb. 
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Letter  2 
London,  W.,  Oct.  2Q,  1914. 

British  women  are  working  like 
Trojans  but  a  good  many  of  them  are  not 
yet  up  to  first  principles  in  organizing,  such 
as  promptness,  accuracy,  and  so  forth. 
.  .  .  J.  will  probably  not  go  to  the  front 
for  some  months.  He  is  at  present  training 
the  London  Welsh  Battalion  and  I  expect 
they  will  go  into  camp  with  the  Welsh  Fus- 
iliers, to  which  they  are  attached,  in  a 
week  or  two.  ...  I  expect  to  go  up 
there  as  soon  as  I  finish  some  work  here. 
Ambulance  lessons, — emergency  corps 
work,  and  so  forth. 

If  J.  can  get  any  other  command  which 
will  take  him  to  the  front  sooner,  he  will 
take  it.  At  present  there  is  not  enough 
equipment  for  new  corps  and  consequently 
they  can't  be  trained,  and  so  London  is 
full  of  officers  dying  to  go  to  the  front  and 
they  can't  get  commissions.  Things  look 
rather  better  to-day,  but  if  things  go 
against  them  much  more  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  the  Germans  took  more  des- 
perate chances  and  made  a  dash  for  us 
here. 

I  am  living  at  38  Harley  St.  and  we  have 
two  Belgian  lads  in  the  house  from  Ant- 
werp. They  escaped  with  their  skin.  I 
have  been  doing  interpreting  work  and 
have  talked  with  dozens  of  them.  .  .  . 
London  is  wonderfully  calm  in  spite  of  all. 
One  begins  to  notice  the  black  on  the 
streets,  however.  The  Welsh  regiments, — 
J.'s  old  corps — ,  The  South  Wales  Bor- 
deres  and  the  Fusiliers  have  lost  heavily 
— as  he  says  sadly  but  proudly,  "of  course 
they  always  shove  them  in  the  thick  of 
it."     .     .     . 

(In  P.  S.  Dear  old  Smith  seems  like  a 
dream,  but  I  see  the  Washburn  hasn't 
changed.)     .     .     . 

A    year    ago    the 
MORE  WRITERS     editors  of  the  Quar- 
NEEDED!  terly  believed  that 

at  last  Let  Us  Talk 
had  acquired  momentum,  that  the  Smith 
alumnae  had  finally  found  their  tongues 
and  definitely  adopted  the  practice  of 
speaking  up  in  meeting.  For  at  least  two 
numbers  contributions  for    Let   Us  Talk 


came  to  us  in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  up 
the  allotted  pages  of  this  department. 

This  year  we  find  that  we  were  mistaken 
in  our  happy  belief.  Only  two  voluntary 
contributions  have  come  to  us  since  July, 
and  all  but  a  noble  few  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  written  and  begged  for  articles 
have  either  declined,  or,  worse  yet, 
ignored  us. 

What  is  the  matter  with  all  you  alum- 
nae? Do  you  wish  to  be  publicly  urged 
to  write?     If  so,  here  is  your  invitation: 

We  welcome  contributions  from  anyone 
who  feels  moved  to  write  and  has  anything 
to  say.  We  don't  require  that  she  shall 
have  appeared  in  print  before,  that  she 
shall  have  been  out  of  college  for  any 
given  term  of  years,  or  that  what  she 
writes  shall  agree  with  the  editors'  own 
private  opinions  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
Surely  that  is  a  broad  enough  invitation 
for  anyone.  All  we  ask  is  that  your  con- 
tributions keep  within  a  thousand  words, 
that  there  shall  be  some  point  to  them, 
and  that  somewhere  in  them  shall  be 
what  one  of  the  editors  is  pleased  to  call 
"the  lyric  note." 

If  you  will  think  about  it  for  a  moment 
you  will  realize  that  the  Quarterly 
editors  can  know  the  Smith  women  who 
are  professional  writers  and  they  can 
know  most  of  the  non-professional  writers 
and  potential  writers  of  their  own  college 
generation.  Any  knowledge  they  may 
have  of  other  alumnae  who  can  and  will 
write  must  come  from  those  alumnae 
themselves  or  from  their  friends.  If  then, 
you  know  of  any  people  who  ought  to  be 
writing  for  us,  will  you  not  tell  us  of  them? 
Tell  us  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
opinions  they  have  that  the  rest  of  us 
ought  to  know.  We  shall  be  in  no  way 
retiring  in  asking  for  contributions  if  you 
will  only  tell  us  to  whom  to  write.  And 
when  you  tell  us — send  a  contribution 
along  at  the  same  time! 

The  Editors. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE    ALUMNAE-STUDENT    RALLY 

The  Student  Council,  hoping  that  the 
Smith  alumnae  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  names  of  the  speakers  for  the 
Alumnae-Student  Rally  to  be  held  Satur- 
day, March  13,  asannounced  in  the  Novem- 
ber Quarterly,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
five  speakers  who  have  definitely  accepted 
are  Miss  Elizabeth  McFadden,  1898,  who 
will  speak  on  the  various  professions  open 
to  women  in  dramatic  lines,  Miss  Edith 
Fisher,  ex-1901,  on  the  application  of 
practical  art  to  business,  Miss  Helen 
McAfee,  1903,  on  graduate  work,  Miss 
Helen  Rex  Keller,  1899,  will  speak  on 
her  library  work  in  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism, and  Mrs.  James  Cushman,  1898,  on 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  The  Council  also 
wishes  to  renew  most  cordially  its  invita- 
tion to  the  alumnae  for  the  Rally,  and 
hopes  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
will  be  able  to  visit  college  at  this  time 
so  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
real  rally  of  alumnae  and  students. 

Dorothy  Quincy  Adams,  191 5. 
THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — Since  October  18,  the  speak- 
ers have  been  as  follows:  Professor  Irving 
F.  Wood,  Reverend  George  A.  Gordon  of 
Boston,  Mr.  J.  Campbell  White,  Bishop 
Davies  of  Springfield,  Reverend  Rockwell 
Harmon  Potter  of  Hartford,  Reverend 
Lyman  Abbott,  President  Burton,  and 
President  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce 
of  Brown   University. 

Concerts — Four  of  the  concerts  in  the 
college  course  have  been  given  so  far,  and 
have  been  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
former  courses.  The  opening  concert  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place 
on  October  28.  On  November  9,  Frieda 
Hempel  gave  a  song  recital,  on  December 
9,  the  Maquarre  Sextet  gave  a  program 
of  chamber  music,  and  on  January  13, 
Efrem  Zimbalist  gave  a  violin  recital. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  concerts 
have  included  a  song  recital  by  Miss 
Esther  Dale  assisted  by  Mr.  Wilson  T. 
Moog,  a   piano  recital  by  Miss    Blanche 


Goode,  a  piano  recital  by  Mrs.  Regis 
Michaud  assisted  by  Miss  Dale,  Miss 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Olmstead,  and  an  organ 
recital  by  Professor  Sleeper  assisted  by 
Miss  Katherine  Frazier,  harpist,  and 
Miss  Mary  Williams.  On  November  6, 
an  organ  recital  was  given  by  Harry  B. 
Jepson,  Professor  and  University  Organist 
at  Yale  University.  There  was  a  students' 
recital  on  December  8. 

On  January  15,  Miss  Hazel  Huntley, 
contralto,  formerly  a  member  of  our 
music  faculty,  gave  a  recital  in  Assembly 
Hall.  During  midyears  there  was  an 
organ  recital  every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock 
in  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 

The  Christmas  concert  of  the  Glee  and 
Mandolin  Clubs,  given  on  December  19, 
offered  a  most  enjoyable  program. 
Twenty-five  cents  admission  was  charged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  war  relief  fund,  and 
the  receipts  were  $175. 

The  Oratorio — December  13,  the 
"Messiah"  was  given  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  by  a  joint  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
Smith  and  Amherst  students  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Sleeper.  The  hall 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the 
large  audience  and  many  people  were 
turned  away.  The  performance  of  the 
oratorio  was  highly  inspiring  to  all  who 
heard  it. 

Lectures — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  recently:  Henri  Lichtenber- 
ger,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and 
Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  French, 
on  "Alsace-Lorraine  dans  les  romans  de 
Maurice  Barres";  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  Honorary  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  on  "Women 
and  the  Forward  Movement,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  Miss  Georgiana  Goddard 
King,  Lecturer  in  Art  at  Bryn  Mawr,  on 
the  subject  "Some  Old  Spanish  Churches," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish;  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  on  "The 
Root  and  Branch  of  Social  Work,"  before 
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the  Hampshire  Branch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  which  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  Barry  Pain 
spoke  on  "The  Short  Story,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  English; 
Professor  Masaharu  Anesaki,  Professor 
of  Science  of  Religion  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio,  and  (1913-1914)  of 
Japanese  Literature  and  Life  at  Harvard 
University,  on  "Japanese  Buddhism  and 
its  Influence  on  Japanese  Life,"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Comparative  Religion; 
Lawrence  Binyon,  of  the  British  Museum, 
on  Oriental  Art,  in  a  series  of  six  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Art;  Paul  Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  "  Hellen- 
istic and  Roman  Greek  Epigram,"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Latin; 
Thomas  Dwight  Goodell,  Lampson  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Yale  University,  on  the 
"Message  of  Plato  to  Us,"  before  the 
Greek  Club  and  the  Philosophical  Society; 
M .  Eugene  Brieux  on  "  Le  Theatre  a  These, ' ' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
French;  George  C.  Gow,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  on  the  subject  of  Rhythm, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Music;  Mr.  Sam  R.  Hume  on  "The  Stage 
Craft  of  Gordon  Craig,"  at  the  open 
meeting  of  Vox  Club;  Professor  Talcott 
Williams  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Columbia  University,  on  "Newspaper 
Work  for  Women,"  before  the  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Press  Board;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Sociology,  on 
"Certain  Economic  and  Social  Aspects 
of  the  Present  War." 

Faculty  Notes — On  December  16, 
President  Burton  announced  in  chapel 
that  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Vassar  College.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  col- 
lege president,  and  of  how  Professor  Mac- 
Cracken embodies  these  qualities.  The 
latter  was  then  called  upon  to  speak,  and 
in  a  few  humorous  flings  revenged  him- 
self upon  President  Burton  for  the  dis- 
comfort he  had  experienced  at  receiving 
such  unqualified   praise  while  facing  the 


student  body  from  his  seat  upon  the  plat- 
form. Professor  MacCracken  then  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  gracious 
reception  which  Northampton  had  given 
Mrs.  MacCracken  and  himself,  and  his 
regret  at  severing  his  connection  with 
Smith  College.  Upon  leaving  the  build- 
ing with  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Pro- 
fessor MacCracken  found  a  long  line  of 
students  waiting  to  serenade  him  by  way 
of  congratulation.  President-elect  Mac- 
Cracken will  take  up  his  duties  at  Vassar 
after  the  close  of  the  first  semester. 

Mr.  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  has  been  called 
to  fill  his  place  on  the  Smith  College  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  Dodd  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University  in  1899  and  LL.  B.  at 
the  New  York  Law  School  in  1901.  He 
has  written  three  successful  comedies, 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  poems 
and  stories  to  various  magazines. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  1899, 
has  been  appointed  as  reader  in  the  De- 
partment of  English,  to  assist  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  courses  which 
will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Dodd. 

Professor  Stoddard  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  has  recently  published  a 
text-book,  entitled  "Introduction  to  Or- 
ganic Chemistry."  It  is  "intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work  in  the  first 
course  of  organic  chemistry  in  college." 
The  subject  matter  is  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  student  not  only 
a  clear  idea  of  organic  chemistry  as  such, 
but  an  understanding  of  its  relation  to 
general  chemistry  and  to  practical  life. 
The  book  is  now  in  use  by  the  class  in  or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Professor  Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay  of  the 
Department  of  History  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  History  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Boston  on 
December  24. 

Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett  of  the 
Department  of  History  has  recently  sent 
to  the  publishers  a  new  book  which  will 
probably  appear  in  February.  This  is  a 
text-book  for  use  in  the  grades,  and  will 
probably  be  entitled  "An  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States."       Professor    Bassett's    previous 
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work,  "A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States,"  has  recently  gone  into  its  fourth 
edition. 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow,  1914,  has  been 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics. 

Professor  Frank  Allan  Waterman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  held  in  Boston  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  Professor  Waterman  spoke  on 
the  subject  "The  college  entrance  exam- 
ination in  physics  as  conducted  by  the 
College    Entrance    Examination    Board." 

Professor  Henry  Noble  MacCracken  of 
the  Department  of  English,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Columbia  University  on 
December  28,  29,  30.  On  January  7, 
Professor  MacCracken  spoke  before  the 
New  Haven  Woman's  Club  on  "American 
and  World  Literature." 

Professor  Albert  Schinz  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French,  on  December  30  spoke  on 
"Le  renouvellement  de  la  pensee  fran- 
chise" before  the  Modern  Language 
Teachers'  Association  in  New  York  City. 
Miss  Cary  and  Mile.  Bagier  also  attended 
the  convention. 

Miss  Mary  Augusta  Scott  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

On  January  1  and  2,  Miss  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor Gardiner  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  and  Professor  Waterman  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  attended  a 
a  meeting  held  in  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors. 

Dean  Comstock  spoke  before  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Chicago  on  January  4, 
and  before  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January  8. 

Miss  Mary  Lilias  Richardson,  Miss 
Mary  Belle  McElwain,  and  Mr.  F.  Warren 
Wright,  all  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  held  at  Haver- 
ford,  December  29-31. 

Professor  Bassett,  Professor  Fay,  and 
Professor  William  Dodge  Gray,  of  the 
Department  of  History,  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American   Historical  Associa- 


tion held  in  Chicago  on  December  29. 
Professor  Gray  gave  a  paper  on  "The 
Emperor  Hadrian." 

Athletics — The  Evens  won  the  Odd- 
Even  hockey  game  played  on  October  14. 
The  hockey  game  between  1916  and  1917 
on  October  21  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  juniors.  On  October  28,  1915  beat 
1916  in  cricket.  The  finals  in  the  archery 
contest  took  place  on  October  31  and 
Abbie  Stanley,  1916,  was  the  winner.  The 
first  Odd-Even  basket  ball  game  played 
in  the  gymnasium  this  year  took  place  on 
November  9  and  the  Odds  won  with  the 
score  of  23-21.  The  usual  "Yale-Harvard" 
basket  ball  game  was  played  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  and  the  honors  went  to  Yale. 

The  1915  basket  ball  team  is:  homes, 
Helene  Behrens,  Adele  Glogau,  Janet  Van 
Sickle;  guards,  Esther  Paine,  Esther  Eliot, 
Katherine  Vermilye;  centers,  Madge 
Hovey,  Edith  Foster,  Mary  Ann  Cornelius. 

Elections — The  19 18  class  officers  are 
as  follows:  President,  Sarah  Whitman; 
vice-president,  Margaret  Oldham;  secre- 
tary, Martha  Marvel;  treasurer,  Theodora 
Piatt;  song-leader,  Mary  Nelligan;  assist- 
ant song-leader,  Susan  Walker. 

The  Alpha  Society  took  in  the  follow- 
ing juniors:  Marjorie  Wellman  and  Elea- 
nor Wild. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  took  in 
Hawley  Rodgers,  1916. 

Dramatics — Division  D  presented 
"Major  Barbara"  on  November  14.  Di- 
vision A  gave  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  on 
December  12.  The  Alpha  Society  has 
presented  "The  Romancers,"  "The  Lady 
from  the  Sea,"  and  "The  Mollusc."  The 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  presented  "A 
School  for  Husbands,"  "The  Conscious 
Lovers,"  and  "The  Christmas  Carol." 
Vox  Club  gave  the  "Silver  Box." 

Council  Notes — The  Council  has 
recommended  that  the  following  order 
be  observed  in  holding  spring  elections: 
Council  President,  President  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association,  President  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  house  presidents,  the 
heads  of  clubs.  The  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  advised  to  elect  their  presi- 
dents after  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  The  Council 
has  worked  out  a  new  plan  in  the  matter 
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of  boys  carrying  suitcases  to  and  from 
the  station  for  the  students.  The  scheme 
was  operated  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 
A  badge  is  given  to  those  boys  who  are 
willing  to  conform  to  certain  regulations, 
such  as  that  of  uniformity  of  price. 

Professor  Pierce's  Picture— We  quote 
the  Weekly:  Facing  the  main  stairs  on  the 
third  floor  of  College  Hall,  there  now  hangs 
a  fine  portrait  photograph  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Pierce.  The  picture  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Pierce's  sister  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Miss  McClellan's  work.  The 
frame  is  in  brown  and  below  it  is  the 
simple  inscription:  Arthur  Henry  Pierce, 
July  30,  1867-February  20,  19 14,  Professor 
of  Psychology  1900-19 14. 

Students  and  alumnae  alike  are  grateful 
for  this  picture  of  the  man  who  was  so  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Gift  to  the  College — We  quote  the 
Weekly:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  T.  White  of 
Brooklyn  and  Northampton  have  given 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  Smith  College. 
Five  thousand  is  given  to  pay  in  full  for 
the  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs 
made  upon  the  Lyman  Plant  House  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  The  second  five 
thousand  dollars  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Lyman  Plant  House  Endowment  Fund, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  per- 
manency to  the  Plant  House  which  Mr. 
Edward  H.  R.  Lyman  gave  to  the  Col- 
lege as  a  memorial  to  his  mother.  The 
intention  of  the  donors  is  that  the  in- 
come of  this  fund  shall  be  allowed  so  to 
accumulate  that  any  needed  repairs  in 
the  future  can  be  fully  met  from  this 
fund.  It  is  their  wish  that  after  such 
needs  of  repairs  and  renewals  are  duly 
safeguarded  "any  excess  of  income  shall 
be  used  either  for  the  purchase  of  plants, 
expeditions,  research  work,  scholarships, 
or  prizes  or  such  other  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Botany 
as  the  Trustees  may  determine."  This 
gift  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Smith  College,  especially  since  it 
recognizes  an  important  principle  which 
is  often  lost  sight  of  by  donors.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  building  and  thus  relieves  the  College 
of  future  obligations  in  maintaining  the 
Plant  House. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

The  life  of  the  undergraduate  is  a  curi- 
ous combination  of  college  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Outside  World,  although  in 
this  connection  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Outside  of  what?"  Many  people  argue 
that  because  she  is  an  undergraduate  the 


college  girl  has  no  vital  interest  in  this 
mysterious  outside  world.  Indeed  the  two 
phases  occasionally  appear  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  True  it  is  there  are  some  girls 
who  seem  to  know  little  of  what  is  going 
on  under  their  noses,  but  conversely 
there  are  members  of  the  world  at  large 
who  appear  to  have  equally  limited  no- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  undergraduate. 
Curiously  enough  these  are  the  people  who 
contend  most  hotly  that  the  college  girl 
knows  and  cares  little  for  the  activities  of 
real  life. 

The  alumnae  know  better;  there  is  a 
remarkably  good  understanding  between 
the  older  and  younger  members  of  the 
Smith  family.  Perhaps  this  is  so  because 
the  older  ones  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence both  the  inside  and  the  outside.  The 
undergraduate  sings  feelingly  of  the  "wide, 
wide  world"  and  goes  to  the  Library  to 
read  the  White  Papers  and  to  gossip  with 
her  neighbor  over  the  remarkable  per- 
formances of  the  faculty.  However,  her 
interest  in  Professor  X's  neckties  does  not 
preclude  her  interest  in  the  White  Papers, 
and  we — her  older  sisters — are  inclined  to 
envy  her  her  opportunities  in  the  matter 
of  the  White  Papers,  nor  can  we  call  her 
a  frivolous  young  thing — because — well — 
we  still  come  back  to  reunions! 

Of  course  everybody  at  Northampton  is 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  war.  Pro- 
fessor Fay  spends  part  of  the  time  every 
week  in  History  12  discussing  its  causes 
and  progress,  and  that  is  not  all,  for  every- 
one has  been  working  too.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  a  very  able  and  strenuous  com- 
mittee the  college  accomplished  before 
Christmas  a  remarkable  number  of  band- 
ages, mufflers,  pajamas,  and  similar  relief 
material  asked  for  by  the  Red  Cross.  Or- 
ganized work  began  early  in  the  year. 
The  Reading  Room  in  the  Students'  Build- 
ing was  open  every  evening  as  headquar- 
ters "of  the  committee  which  is  planning 
to  make  it  a  place  where  the  incipient 
knitter  may  drop  in  for  instruction,  and 
anyone  may  come  with  sewing  or  any  kind 
of  work  for  the  cause."  Further  comments 
of  the  Weekly  on  this  Red  Cross  work  are 
interesting.  "Never  fear  of  giving  too 
much,"  it  counsels.  "Yet  the  opposite 
spirit  is  even  more  insidious  in  its  sugges- 
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tions.  The  feeling  that  a  small  contribution 
is  useless  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  need  is 
as  harmful  as  it  is  foolish."  Three  weeks 
later  it  publishes  a  neat  article  on  the 
beauties  of  a  fusion  of  enthusiasm  and 
moderation,  into  which  one  might  read 
a  soft  answer  turning  away  the  wrath  of 
that  "outside  world"  which  sometimes 
misunderstands. 

That  same  impartial  critic  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  college  expense  account. 
[See  page  103  and  also  November  Quar- 
terly.] 

After  several  months  enthusiasm  still 
prevails,  and  in  many  cases  a  new  light 
seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the  minds  of 
those  hitherto  in  darkness  as  to  where  and 
how  money  goes.  In  this  hard  winter 
when  so  much  money  has  gone  already,  it 
seems  especially  valuable  for  such  a  large 
number  of  "future  conservers"  to  feel  an 
interest  in  learning  its  true  value  and  its 
wise  expenditure.  I  quote  the  Weekly 
again: 

Indeed,  most  students  will  find  a  real 
personal  gain  in  such  accounts.  Besides 
the  training  in  addition,  exactitude,  and 
the  handling  of  accounts,  they  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  how  much 
they  spend  and  for  what  it  is  spent.  It 
should  be  of  value  to  many  to  know  how 
much  they  are  paying  out  in  dues  and 
subscriptions,  how  much  goes  for  extra 
food,  recreation,  and  hospitality.  It 
should  be  interesting  to  notice  whether 
the  "Books,  Stamps,  and  Stationery" 
items  take  up  as  large  an  amount  as  they 
seem  to  and  how  the  "Church  and  Char- 
ity" column  compares  with  some  of  the 
others. 

Smith  is  again  in  the  public  eye  because 
a  new  college  president  has  arisen  from 
among  her  faculty.  Dr.  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken  has  gone  from  our  midst  and 
as  President  MacCracken  will  show  the 
gentlewomen  of  Vassar  how  to  become  as 
intelligent  (we  hope  not  more  so)  as  we  at 
Smith.  This  exciting  fact  was  announced 
to  the  student  body  in  chapel  just  before 
Christmas  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  gists  of  the  season.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  in  which  the  two  Presidents 
fairly  vied  with  each  other  in  an  inter- 
change of  wit  and  wisdom.  After  the 
President-elect  left  chapel  with  his  wife 
and  small  daughter  he  found  the  students 
waiting  to  escort  him  to  Seelye  Hall,  which 


they  most  enthusiastically  and, — it  goes 
without  saying — most  tunefully  did.  Two 
years  ago  Smith  gave  a  degree  to  Presi- 
dent Taylor;  to  have  his  successor  come 
from  Smith  joins  the  two  colleges  still 
more  closely  in  sympathetic  ideals  of 
leadership. 

M.  Brieux,  the  noted  French  dramatist, 
gave  some  very  interesting  lectures  this 
fall  on  the  Drama  in  general  and  his  own 
idea  of  it  in  particular,  which  proved  es- 
pecially enlightening.  The  members  of 
Dr.  MacCracken's  course  on  the  Drama 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  M.  Brieux 
conduct  that  course  one  day,  though  since 
he  did  it  in  French  an  occasional  young 
person  with  a  taste  for  math  may  have 
left  the  room  unenlightened. 

The  world  of  dramatics  at  Smith  has 
been  busy  with  two  division  plays.  Divi- 
sion A  gave  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  and 
Division  D,  "Major  Barbara,"  two  fav- 
orites dear  to  the  heart  of  the  amateur, 
with  the  Smith  amateur's  usual  success. 
The  subject  of  Senior  Dramatics  is  still 
quiescent,  and  will  remain  so  until  after 
midyears  when  real  work  begins.  It 
seems  a  good  idea  to  let  it  go  until  then. 
Anything  to  let  up  on  the  strain  and  stress 
of  activity  is  welcomed  on  principle.  It 
does  not  seem  as  though  people  ever  tired 
of  plays,  but  there  can  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  especially  when  that  good 
thing  must  be  sandwiched  in  with  others 
equally  important.  There  is  more  to  get- 
ting an  education  than  just  going  to  classes 
and  1915  seems  to  realize  that  the  perform- 
ance of  many  things  in  their  true  sequence 
and  relation  to  each  other  is  both  an  im- 
portant requirement  for  and  also  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  an  education.  Speaking  im- 
partially, of  course,  the  general  attitude  of 
the  students  toward  the  multifarious 
things  they  have  to  do  seems  to  be  a  re- 
markably sensible  one.  There  is  a  danger, 
of  course,  in  seeing  large  the  thing  nearest, 
but  taking  things  all  in  all,  I  think  the  col- 
lege sees  things  whole. 

Something  happened  a  few  weeks  before 
Christmas  to  test  this  sanity  of  view  which 
I  have  spoken  of.  Arnold  Hall,  that  large 
apartment  house  just  back  of  Plymouth 
Inn,  took  fire  one  night  and  burned  to  the 
ground  mightily  endangering  all  the  neigh- 
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borhood — that  congested  district  of  Ar- 
nold and  Belmont  Avenues  which  we  used 
irreverently  to  call  the  college  bowery,  so 
thick  is  its  student  population.  Every- 
body behaved  beautifully  in  this  crisis, 
helping  in  rescue  work  by  moving  and 
guarding  endangered  property,  and  by 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  firemen.  It 
was  a  bad  fire,  and  several  people  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives,  but  fortunately 
it  spread  no  further  than  Arnold  Hall  it- 
self. Every  once  in  a  while  something  like 
this  occurs  to  sober  us  into  a  full  realization 
of  the  importance  of  fire  drills  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  an  even  head  in  an 
emergency. 

Turning  from  the  more  or  less  spectacu- 
lar happenings  of  the  last  three  months, 
one  finds  the  college  little  changed.  Fash- 
ions come  and  go,  I  suppose,  in  popular 
courses  and  tea-rooms  and  the  width  and 
color  of  one's  belt  ribbon,  but  daily  life 
goes  on  as  ever — breakfast  until  eight, 
chapel,  classes,  luncheon,  a  walk  round 
the  Triangle,  the  Library,  dinner,  and 
more  Library  or  perhaps  the  theater. 
Everyone  goes  at  least  once  a  week  to 
the  Stock  Company — which  is  very  good 
this  year,  and,  I  understand,  very  success- 
ful. This  weekly  dissipation  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  getting 
of  lessons,  and  an  unusually  cheerful  atti- 
tude seems  to  prevail  toward  the  mid- 
year season  of  gloom.  And  why  not! 
Paradise  is  perfect  for  skating  and  al- 
though the  ground  is  innocent  of  snow, 
the  air  is  crisp  and  clear  and  there  are  as 
many  gay  sweaters  and  caps  to  be  seen  in 
the  good  out-of-doors  as  there  are  figures 
bowed  in  study  in  the  Library.  After  all, 
some  6000  of  us  have  weathered  midyears 
and  if,  in  our  inmost  hearts,  we  wonder 
how  we  did  it,  it  doesn't  do  to  let  the 
freshmen  know. 

Gym  classes  are  in  full  swing,  and 
those  fancy  new  shower-baths  delay  din- 
ner fifteen  minutes  all  over  the  campus 
and  its  environs. 

They  tried  a  new  system  of  registration 
this  year  after  "the  Christmas  recess." 
Immediately  after  chapel  on  the  day  col- 
lege opened  registration  cards  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  students,  who  had  been 
requested  to  remain  in  their  seats.    These 


cards  were  then  signed  and  collected  from 
the  end  of  each  row,  the  music  began,  and 
the  college  marched  out  to  its  classes  with 
no  further  ado.  It  seemed  an  impres- 
sively efficient  time-saving  scheme — 
rather  an  improvement  over  the  old  social 
hour  spent  in  Chemistry  Hall  or  Seelye  10. 

The  Debating  Union  has  obtained  suf- 
ficient age  to  take  in  new  members  and  in 
performing  that  function  takes  unto  itself 
an  added  interest.  It  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  diversion  to  take  in  new  mem- 
bers— to  the  society,  to  the  new  members, 
and  to  the  college  at  large.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  pleasing  and  spectacular 
custom  of  "pinning"  will  long  continue. 
Whether  the  Debating  Union  thinks  this 
method  beneath  its  dignity,  I  do  not 
know.  If  it  does,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
still  young. 

Another  innovation  I  must  mention  is 
that  of  the  new  group  system  of  dancing. 
No  longer  do  they  dance  by  houses,  but 
by  the  alphabet.  In  this  way  the  college 
is  divided  into  eight  groups.  Each  member 
of  each  group  is  given  one  ticket  for  her- 
self and  one  guest  ticket.  The  plan  was 
evolved  by  the  Council.  The  manage- 
ment rests  with  a  committee  of  house 
presidents  in  each  division,  and  the  heads 
of  the  houses  in  which  these  presidents  live 
are  asked  to  receive.  The  new  arrange- 
ment works  beautifully,  and  seems  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  old  way  "when 
tickets  were  circulated  so  freely  that  the 
hostesses  frequently  did  not  know  their 
guests,  and  thus  much  of  the  social  signi- 
ficance of  the  occasion  was  lost." 

And  so  here  is  an  end  of  a  rather  diver- 
sified chronicle  of  the  college's  doings. 
But  life  at  college  is  so  diversified  that 
this  article  cannot  be  anything  else  itself. 
You  see  how  the  "Outside  World"  affects 
it.  One  would  never  describe  Smith  by 
the  word  "cloistered."  On  the  other 
hand,  details  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  un- 
dergraduate have  not  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  unusual  gravity  of  the  situation  we 
are  all  facing  this  winter.  Nobody  shirks 
responsibility,  but  nobody  forgets  that 
she  is  still  young  and  frisky,  not  even,  as 
I  said  before,  during  midyears.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  special  interest  in  the  daily  mid- 
year organ  recitals  this  year  for  Professor 
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Sleeper  and  Mr.  Moog  have  devised  the 
happy  idea  of  "playing  the  characters"  of 
people  at  college.  They  give  out  the 
initials  only  and  it  is  a  real  joy  to  let 
your  imagination  fly  to  interpret  their 
music  into  pictures  of  those  you  know. 
The  recitals  have  been  beautiful,  peace- 
giving  hours,  and  it  is  good  to  see  in  the 
Weekly  the  words  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Sleeper  and  Mr.  Moog. 

And  now,  even  as  I  write,  the  first 
semester  with  all  its  failures  and  successes 
and  its  hopes  and  fears  vanishes  into  the 
past,  and  the  second  semester  with  its 
untried  opportunities  has  begun.  Presi- 
dent Burton  gave  a  most  helpful  talk  at 
chapel  as  he  ushered  in  the  new  semester. 
He  made  it  seem  a  time  for  real  "New 
Year's  resolutions,"  a  looking  ahead  by 
first  looking  back;  for  only  by  profiting 
by  the  mistakes  and  experiences  of  the 
past  semester  can  each  girl  in  college  make 
the  second  all  that  it  should  be.  Only  by 
recognizing  her  individual  responsibility 
for  all  that  is  best  can  she  grasp  with 
eager  hand  all  the  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead. 

Hard  upon  this  talk  comes  the  Weekly 
with  its  announcements  of  new  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  time  for  1916,  191 7,  and 
1918  to  think  about  "Trials  for  the  New 
Weekly  Board"  and  over  die  next  page 
or  two  we  read  "Press  Board  Competition 
Trials."  Senior  Dramatics  have  taken 
the  center  of  the  stage,  trials  have  begun, 
and  will  continue  so  fast  and  furiously 
that  Mr.  Young  will  come  up  for  the  final 
trials  on  February  19.  The  direction, 
"Those  trying  for  a  man's  part  are  re- 
quested to  wear  bloomers,  black  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  a  plain  shirt  waist" 
makes  us  rub  our  alumnae  eyes  for  lo,  did 
we  not  receive  the  same  stern  command — 
how  many  years  ago!  And  if  19 15  does 
not  realize  that  it  is  the  beginning — not 
only  of  senior  dramatics  but  also  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  ...  far  be  it 
from  me  to  remind  her,  but  lest  the 
temptation  be  too  hard  to  resist  1  had 
best  stop  short  with  the  end  of  this  very 
column. 

Alice  Cone,  1913. 


THE  HILLYER  ART  GALLERY 

In  connection  with  Professor  Churchill's 
article  on  "Art  in  the  College  Course," 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  of 
the  development  in  the  past  two  years 
in  the  College's  equipment  for  art  educa- 
tion. The  alumnae  who  came  back  for 
commencement  last  year  will  distinctly 
remember  the  great  improvements  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. 
Since  September,  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  have  been  most  effectively  redeco- 
rated and  rearranged.  At  the  main 
entrance  the  portraits  of  the  three  donors 
are  hung  in  a  position  of  honor,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  a  bronze  tablet 
may  be  placed  there  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hillyer,  whose  generosity  made  the 
Art  Gallery  possible.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  the  wall  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
grayish  textile,  on  which  are  hung  several 
original  etchings,  the  nucleus  for  a  collec- 
tion,— a  Rembrandt,  two  Millets,  and 
others  almost  equally  precious.  In  the 
three  rooms  where  the  original  paintings 
are  exhibited,  a  heavy  cornice  of  weathered 
oak  has  been  placed  at  a  suitable  height 
above  the  pictures,  making  the  propor- 
tions of  the  rooms  quite  ideal.  The  light 
also  seems  greatly  improved,  owing  to  the 
increased  reflecting  surfaces.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  French  linen  velour,  of 
an  indescribable  rich  natural  tan  color, 
which  forms  a  beautiful  background  for 
the  pictures,  now  hung  in  a  single  row. 
A  superior  system  of  indirect  lighting  is 
being  installed,  and  when  this  is  completed, 
there  will  be  a  public  opening  of  the  Art 
Gallery.  Alumnae  are  asked  to  watch  the 
Weekly  for  the  exact  date  of  this  event, 
and  are  most  cordially  invited  to  come  to 
Northampton  at  that  time. 

The  three  main  rooms  are  now  to  have 
the  dignity  of  names.  For  the  first  room 
as  one  enters  from  the  hallway,  the  name 
"  Impressionist "  has  been  suggested.  The 
second  is  the  Bronze  Room;  for  though 
our  collection  of  bronzes  now  numbers  only 
three,  they  are  of  such  value  and  merit 
as  to  deserve  distinct  recognition.  To 
Rodin's  "Brother  and  Sister,"  our  first 
acquisition  in  this  line,  have  been  added 
an  Indian  vase,  and  an  Indian  hunter  who 
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has  just  released  his  bow-string,  both  by 
Paul  Manship.  The  latter  of  the  Man- 
ship  bronzes  has  a  companion  piece,  the 
stag  which  has  just  been  struck  by  the 
Indian's  arrow,  which  would  be  a  most 
acceptable  gift  to  the  Art  Gallery  from 
some  generous  alumna. 

The  third  room  contains  four  choice 
Tryon  paintings,  and  has  been  most 
appropriately  named  the  Tryon  room. 
Here  is  a  recent  purchase  of  great  interest, 
a  landscape  by  Ralph  Albert  Blakelock, 
entitled  "Outlet  of  a  Mountain  Lake." 
The  small  room  directly  northwest  of  the 
Tryon  room  contains  the  Japanese  carv- 
ings, Mr.  Freer's  valuable  gift;  and  in  the 
second  room  of  this  series  is  to  be  placed 
when  it  arrives  a  representative  collection 
of  Japanese  prints  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
Binyon  has  chosen  for  the  college,  since 
his  return  to  London.  This  purchase 
means  a  very  distinct  addition  to  our 
artistic  possessions.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical and  humorous  interest  to  learn 
that   the  customs  authorities  refused   to 


pass  the  prints  into  this  country  duty  free, 
on  the  ground  that  Japanese  prints  could 
not  be  educational  material! 

The  Northampton  public  has  enjoyed 
the  remodeled  Art  Gallery  to  a  great 
extent,  having  had  its  attention  drawn  to 
it  by  the  special  exhibits  which  have  been 
held  in  the  new  wing.  The  first  was  a 
remarkable  collection  of  modern  French 
paintings,  mostly  lent  by  the  Albright 
Gallery  of  Buffalo;  it  included  paintings 
by  Gaston  La  Touche,  Lucien  Simon, 
Raffaelli,  L'hermitte,  Troyon,  Diaz,  Cazin, 
and  others.  The  present  exhibit,  which 
was  opened  soon  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  is  a  delightful  collection  of  the 
illustrative  work  of  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green.  In  order  to  make  the  exhibit 
more  educational,  magazines  containing 
copies  of  the  originals  on  exhibition  have 
been  put  in  a  convenient  place  for  refer- 
ence. Besides  fulfilling  its  main  function 
as  a  means  of  artistic  education  for  the 
college,  the  Art  Gallery  is  now  performing 
a  valuable  service  to  the  public. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  new  Council  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
February.  The  meetings  will  begin  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  22  and  continue 
until  noon  of  February  24.  The  Trustees 
of  the  College  have  very  graciously  voted 
to  entertain  the  Council  throughout  its 
stay.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, the  Alumnae  Trustees,  the  former 
alumnae  trustees,  the  delegates  from  the 
local  clubs,  two  councillors  at  large,  the 
secretaries  of  classes  holding  reunions,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Quarterly. 


We  learn  from  the  general  secretary 
that  there  have  been  made  1550  changes 
in  addresses  in  her  office  between  October 
15  and  December  15.  And,  what  is  still 
more  appalling,  each  change  must  be 
entered  four  times. 


GIFTS  TO   THE  NEW  OFFICES  OF 
THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  received 
several  most  generous  gifts  for  furnishings 
for  the  new  offices.  It  has  already 
acknowledged  the  gifts  in  behalf  of  the 
Association  with  most  grateful  apprecia- 
tion but  in  announcing  them  in  these 
columns  it  cannot  refrain  from  again 
saying  to  the  donors,  "Thank  you!  thank 
you!!  thank  you!!!" 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark  has  given  $125.00 
of  which  a  part  has  been  already  expended 
for  a  rug  for  the  committee  room  and  a  rug 
for  Miss  Snow's  private  office;  Miss 
Martha  Wilson,  1895,  has  given  a  sum  with 
which  to  purchase  several  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, and  Miss  Martha  Cutler,  1897,  has 
given  a  beautiful  reading  lamp  for  the  com- 
mittee room. 

AN  INVITATION  FROM  THE  MILLS 
COLLEGE  ALUMNAE 

We  have  received  a  most  cordial  invita- 
tion from  the  alumnae  of   Mills  College, 
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Oakland,  Cal.,to  visit  their  headquarters, 
"The  White  and  Gold  Room,  in  the  In- 
side Inn"  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco,  from  February  20  to 
December  4.  The  invitation — engraved 
and  embossed  with  the  seal  of  the  Mills 
alumnae — came  to  Mrs.  Parsons  with  the 
request  that  she  extend  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  those  of  us 
who  attend  the  Exposition  to  accept  this 
gracious  invitation. 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

President  Burton  visited  Smith  Clubs 
west  of  Chicago  in  October  and  November. 
He  received  an  enthusiastic  reception  of 
course,  and  all  the  clubs  were  most 
appreciative  of  the  long  journey  which  he 
had  made  in  their  behalf.  Many  letters 
have  come  to  the  general  secretary  anent 
his  visit,  and  we  need  quote  from  only  one 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  not  only  by  the  "girls"  to  whom 
he  spoke  but  also  by  the  "boys."  The 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  club  writes: 
"Several  boys  at  one  of  the  high  schools 
where  President  Burton  spoke  were  heard 
to  remark  that  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  wished  they  were  girls,  so  they 
could  go  to  Smith!" 

New  York. — The  Smith  College  Club 
held  its  first  meeting  this  year  at  St. 
Agatha  School  on  October  31.  New 
members  from  1914  were  present  in  large 
numbers  to  cheer  their  basket  ball  team 
which  played  against  a  1913  team.  The 
Evens  won  the  game.  Between  the 
halves,  Odd  and  Even  songs  were  sung 
and  a  medley  of  college  songs.  The 
president,  Winifred  Notman,  made  a 
speech  of  welcome  to  the  new  members 
and  tea  was  served. 

The  second  meeting  was  also  held  at 
St.  Agatha  on  December  12.  Miss 
Blanche  Goode  of  the  Smith  College 
faculty  gave  a  short  piano  recital  and 
Elsie  Kearns,  1906,  read  "The  Wine 
Press"  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

Chicago. — We  had  a  debate  at  the 
annual  luncheon  in  January  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Is  it  advisable  to  introduce  some 
such  course  as  home  economics  into  the 
college  curriculum?"  Edna  Foley,  1901, 
Superintendent    of   the    Chicago    Visiting 


Nurses  Association,  opened  the  debate. 
Her  arguments  were  based  upon  the  sound 
sociological  reason  that  the  home  is  the 
unit  of  society  and  that  therefore  in  order 
to  better  society  there  must  be  more  effi- 
ciency in  the  home.  This  efficiency  can 
only  come  through  the  real  appreciation 
and  practical  understanding  of  all  the 
"workings"  of  the  home. 

The  negative  side  of  the  debate  was 
opened  by  Rose  Adelaide  Witham,  1895, 
one  of  the  principals  of  Miss  Barstow's 
school  in  Kansas  City  and  also  the  head  of 
the  department  of  English.  Miss  Witham 
argued  that  home  economics  tends  towards 
materialism  and  that  in  this  age  material- 
ism is  already  too  much  with  us.  She 
believes  that  the  emphasis  of  the  college 
should  be  placed  more  and  more  on  the 
cultural  side  of  life.  She  took  us  back  to 
the  early  days  of  Smith  and  said  that  it 
was  with  this  ideal  that  Miss  Smith 
founded  the  college.  Miss  Witham  also 
argued  that  a  woman  with  a  college  edu- 
cation could  become  a  home-maker  with- 
out any  definite  training  once  the  necessity 
arose.  She  was  frank  to  admit  that  a 
course  in  home  economics  when  presented 
in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  place 
was  "very,  very  good"  but  that  under 
any  other  conditions  was  "horrid." 

A  discussion  then  followed,  informally 
organized  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Albertine 
Flersham  Valentine,  1897.  Mrs.  Alice 
Peloubet  Norton,  1882,  who  until  this 
year  has  been  head  of  the  domestic  sci- 
ence at  the  School  of  Education  at  Chicago 
University  agreed  with  Miss  Witham  that 
"when  it  was  bad  it  was  horrid."  She 
said  that  instructors  in  home  economics 
should  be  persons  of  high  academic  rank 
and  that  the  work  should  be  put  on  a 
scholarly  basis  with  all  the  science  and  the- 
ory pertaining  thereto.  She  thought  it  far 
better  not  to  have  such  courses  taught  at 
all  than  to  have  them  taught  in  a  wrong 
way.  A  member  of  last  year's  class  was 
asked  to  give  the  point  of  view  of  the  un- 
dergraduate. She  said  that  there  were 
girls  at  college  who  "would  just  as  soon" 
take  home  economics,  girls  who  wanted  it 
enough  to  take  cooking  at  the  Peoples 
Institute,  and  girls  who  were  quite  indif- 
ferent  to  it.     Many  girls  take  domestic 
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science  courses  after  leaving  college — wit- 
ness, out  of  the  fourteen  1914  girls  living 
in  Chicago  nine  are  taking  courses  at  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science.  After  all  there 
seems  to  be  no  true  undergraduate  opinion. 

Florence  Jackson,  1893,  Director  of  the 
Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Womans 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  was  on  the  negative  side.  In  the 
first  place,  she  did  not  quite  understand 
the  term  home  economics.  If  it  means 
food  analysis,  the  college  has  provided  for  it 
under  chemistry;  if  it  means  housing 
conditions,  the  college  offers  various  courses 
in  sociology  and  so  forth.  Miss  Jackson 
read  from  the  Course  of  Studies  the  vari- 
ous subjects  under  the  different  depart- 
ments which  might  pertain  to  home  eco- 
nomics and  which  would  be  duplicated  were 
that  course  put  into  the  curriculum.  In 
the  second  place,  she  thought  such  a  course 
at  present  could  not  be  afforded  by  our 
treasury.  In  the  third  place,  she  did  not 
see  why  we  could  not  make  some  use 
of  the  college  dormitory  and  the  heads 
of  the  houses  in  helping  the  girls  to  realize 
the  price  of  food  and  other  things  which 
go  to  make  up  practical  living. 

After  several  speeches  from  the  floor, 
Mrs.  Whitman,  whose  daughter  happens  to 
be  freshman  president,  closed  the  debate 
on  the  affirmative  side.  Mary  Nixon, 
1892,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Florentine 
School  for  Girls,  Florence,  Italy,  closed 
the  debate  on  the  negative  side  with  the 
slogan,  culture  first! 

Dean  Comstock  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
She  said  that  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  we  would  see  a  building 
on  the  back  campus  dedicated  to  home 
economics.  She  spoke  of  the  courses 
now  offered  in  chemistry  and  said  that  she 
saw  no  reason  why  similar  courses  dealing 
with  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
transportation  of  foods  and  with  the 
economic  questions  which  have  some 
bearing  on  domestic  life  might  not  be 
offered  in  other  departments. 

There    was    no    vote    taken,    but    the 
general  feeling  seemed  to  be  against  the  ad- 
visability of  introducing  courses  in  home 
economics  into  the  college  curriculum. 
Frances  Hooper,  1914. 


Buffalo. — Two  officers  having  re- 
signed, Mildred  Norton,  1912,  has  been 
elected  treasurer,  and  Anna  Rochester, 
191 1,  representative  of  the  Students'  Aid. 

November  12,  Miss  Mary  Woolley, 
President  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  ad- 
dressed the  club  and  its  guests  on  the 
"Practical  Value  of  a  College  Education" 
at  the  home  of  Susan  (Fuller)  Albright, 
1 891. 

On  December  15,  at  the  home  of  Mary 
(Seabury)  Guthrie,  1890,  a  delightful 
program  of  music  and  monologues  was  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment  committee, 
of  which  Margaret  (Nichols)  Staley, 
1904,  is  chairman. 

On  January  4  the  club  and  its  guests 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Fosdick  of  New  York  speak  in- 
formally on  "The  Police  Systems  of 
Various  Cities."  This  meeting  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mildred  Norton,  1912, 
who  was  assisted  by  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club  acting  as  joint  hostesses. 

Boston. — The  membership  of  the  Bos- 
ton Association  for  this  year  is  550.  The 
officers  are:  president,  Nellie  Oiesen,  1913; 
vice-presidents,  Anne  P.  Hincks,  1900,  and 
Maude  A.  Hartwell,  1893;  secretary, 
Ruth  Lawrence,  1912;  assistant  secretary, 
Lucy  O'Meara,  1912;  treasurer,  Elisabeth 
B.  Thacher,  1898. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year,  in  Novem- 
ber, took  the  form  of  a  reception  to  the 
class  of  1914. 

At  the  meeting  in  December,  H.  N. 
MacCracken,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Smith  College,  spoke  on 
the  "Drama  in  College." 

The  annual  luncheon  will  be  held  on 
March  27  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  as  usual. 
The  guests  will  be  President-emeritus 
Seelye,  President  Woolley  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  and  President  and  Mrs.  Burton. 

Pittsburgh. — On  December  29  the 
Smith  Club  held  its  annual  luncheon  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Club.  Professor 
Welch  was  the  guest  of  honor.  He  charmed 
the  club  with  tales  of  his  adventures 
as  a  freshman  member  of  the  faculty. 
The  officers  for  the  year  are:  president, 
Alma  (Roberts)  Ebersol,  1906;  vice- 
president,  Sallie  McEwan,  191 1 ;  secretary, 
Grace  (Hazeltine)  Caughey,   1909;  treas- 
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urer,     Edna     (Moerhing)     Cunningham,  gave  a   most   interesting  account   of  her 

1910;     director,      Jean     Craig,     ex-1891;  work.      President-emeritus     Seelye    gave 

councillor,  May  Willard,  1894.  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  congratula- 

Western    Massachusetts. — The    an-  tions. 

nual  meeting  was  held  October  24,  at  the  Bridgeport.— Lo,  a  new  club!    Smith 

Alumnae  House  in  Northampton.     Ruth  PeoPle  were  called  to  arms  and  t0  Mrs- 

Swan  Clark,   1909,  representative  of  the  Sanf°rd  Stoddard's  by  the  following  invi- 

Students'   Aid   Society  read   a   report   of  tatIon: 

that    organization    and    Lucy     (Wright)  There  on"  ™  a  college  calIed  Smith-  u 

When  in  Bndgeport  it  seems  like  a  myth, 

Pearson,    1886,  gave  an  account  of  the  So  let's  get  together 

meeting  of  the  Alumnae   Council.     The  To  see  about  whether 

officers  of  the  club  are:  president,  Leona  We  can'1  8tart  a  cIub  here  for  Smith- 

May    Peirce,     1886;     vice-president,    M.  We  found  we  could  and  the  officers  are: 

Adele   Allen,    1886;    secretary  and   treas-  Katherine  Wood,   19 14,  president;  Alene 

urer,    Dorothy    (Pearson)    Abbott,    191 1;  Ayres,  1913,  vice-president;  Honora  Mul- 

councillor,     Eleanor    Philbrook    Cushing,  vihill,  1909,  secretary-treasurer. 

1879.  San  Francisco  and  Southern  Cali- 

The  luncheon  which  was  attended  by  fornia  extend  cordial  invitations  to  all 

thirty  members  and  their  guests    was  a  Smith    alumnae    during    the    Exposition, 

great    success.      Florence   Jackson,    1893,  The  former  invites  us  to  enroll  our  names 

spoke  on  her  work  in  connection  with  the  and  learn  theirs  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ade- 

Woman's     Educational     and     Industrial  laide  Brown,  240  Stockton  St.,   and   the 

Union    of    Boston.        Harriett     (Risley)  latter  at  the  Copper  Kettle,   Mercantile 

Foote,    1886,  the  eminent  rose  culturist,  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

ALUMNAE  NOTES 

THE  PHI   BETA   KAPPA  SOCIETY 

The  first  general  election  of  Smith  alumnae  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  has  just 
been  made  this  January.  This  includes  representatives  of  classes  up  to  1905,  when  the 
Zeta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  was  established. 

Before  this  time,  in  connection  with  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  chapter, 
some  older  alumnae  of  the  faculty  were  elected,  and  also  these  four  to  whom  was  granted 
the  honorary  degree  by  Smith  in  1910:  Julia  Gulliver  1879,  Mary  Whiton  Calkins 
1885,  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  1892,  Florence  Rena  Sabin  1893. 

The  names  and  classes  of  those  newly  elected  are  as  follows: 

Kate  Morris  Cone  1879,  Ph.  D.  Smith 

Josephine  Adelaide  Clark  1880,  Librarian  Smith 

Laura  Drake  Gill  1881,  M.  A.  Smith,  D.  C.  L.  University  of  the  South,  former  Dean 

of  Barnard 
Alice   Peloubet   Norton   1882,   M.  A.  Smith,   Assistant   Professor  Chicago  University 

until  1913 
Mary  Crowell  Welles  1883,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Vida  Dutton  Scudder  1884,  M.  A.  Smith,  Professor  Wellesley 
Katherine  Shepherd   Woodward   1885,   Instructor  Smith 
Leona  May  Peirce  1886,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Alice  Vinton  Waite  1886,  M.  A.  Smith,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Wellesley 
Eleanor  Louisa  Lord  1887,  Ph.  D.  Bryn  Mawr,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Goucher  College 
Hannah  Clark  Powell  1887,  Ph.  D.  Chicago  University 
Mary  Alice  Walton  1887,  Ph.  D.  Cornell,  Associate  Professor  Wellesley 
Regina  Katherine  Crandall  1890,  Ph.  D.  Chicago  University,  Reader  Bryn  Mawr 
Anna  Hunt  Billings  1891,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Mary  Louise  Foster  1891,  Ph.  D.  Chicago  University,  Associate  Professor  Smith 
Ethel  Puffer  Howes  1891,  Ph.  D.  Radcliffe 
Elnora  Whitman  Curtis  1892,  Ph.  D.  Clark  University 
Martha  Phelps  Austin  1892,  Ph.  D.  Yale 
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Susan  Dinsmore  Tew  1892,  Ph.  D.  Yale,  Professor  H.  Sophie  Newcombe  Memorial 
College 

Caroline  Isabel  Baker  1893,  M.  A.  Radcliffe,  Instructor  Smith 

Elizabeth  Street  Dickerman  1894,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Charlotte  Fairbanks  1894,  Ph.  D.  Yale,  M.  D.  Woman's  Medical  College,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Breese  Fuller  1894,  M.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  Smith 

Mary  Delia  Lewis  1894,  M.  A.  University  of  Michigan,  Instructor  Smith 

Laetitia  Moon  Conrad  1894,  Ph.  D.  Chicago  University 

Mary  Lilias  Richardson  1894,  M.  A.  Radcliffe,  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

Helen  Isabel  Whiton  1894,  Ph.  D.  Columbia 

Suzan  Rose  Benedict  1895,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Michigan,  Associate  Professor  Smith 

Mary  Bowers  Hall  1895,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Elsie  Seelye  Pratt  1895,  M.  D.  University  of  Michigan,  Director  of  Women's  Health  and 
Medical  Office,  University  of  Michigan 

Jean  Marie  Richards  1895,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Syracuse  University 

Mabel  Hurd  Willett  1895,  Ph.  D.  Columbia 

Mary  Hewitt  Mitchell  1897,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Alice  Weld  Tallant  1897,  M.  D.  Johns  Hopkins,  Professor  Woman's  Medical  College,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Christine  Cook  1899,  Ph.  D.  Columbia,  Instructor  Teachers  College 

Edith  Hay  ward  Hall  1899,  Ph.  D.  Bryn  Mawr,  Archaeologist  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mary  Murray  Hopkins  1899,  M.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  Smith 

Mina  Mahala  Kerr  1900,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dean  of  Milwaukee-Downer 
College 

Anna  Grace  Newell  1900,  M.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  Smith 

Kate  Puffer  Barry  1900,  Ph.  D.  Radcliffe 

May  Alice  Allen  1901,  Ph.  D.  Yale 

Mary  Beach  Curtis  1901,  Instructor  Smith 

Julia  Post  Mitchell  1901,  Ph.  D.  Columbia,  Canton  Christian  College  Canton,  China 

Caroline  Thomas  Rumbold  1901,  Ph.  D.  Washington  University,  St  Louis 

Grace  Watkinson  Marchand  1902,  Ph.  D.  Zurich 

Georgie  Louise  Field  1903,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Colorado 

Aida  Agnes  Heine  1903,  M.  A.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  Smith 

Esther  Louise  Little  1903,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Grace  Reynolds  Rice  1904,  Ph.  D.  Bryn  Mawr 

The  annual  Initiation  Meeting  of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  will  take 
place  April  23.  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  is  to  give  the  address  and  all  alumnae 
are  welcome. 

CLASS  NEWS  1881 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasionally  CIass  secretary— Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 

names  of  persons  and  places  are  misspelled  burn>  377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

in    this    department.      They    therefore    beg  1882 

you  to  read  the  following  paragraph:  class  secretary— Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  assume  ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

the   responsibility  for  the   correct  spelling  Annie  E.  Allen  is  described  by  a  friend 

of  names  and  addresses  in  this  department  as  doing  "excellent  work  in   many   lines 

unless  the  items  are  typewritten  or  written  besides   being   an   admirable    homemaker 

legibly  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     We  a"d  hostess  in  her  father's  beautiful  home 

dislike  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  '"  Cambridge,  Mass."     Her  mother  died 

of  inaccuracy  and  therefore  urge  each  one  of  m  May,  1913. 

you  to  cooperate  with  us  in   this   matter.  Grace  Blanchard  has  recently  published 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  April  issue  to  a  book  entitled,  "  Phillida's  Glad  Year." 

your  class  secretary  by  March  17.  She  still  holds  her  position  as  librarian  of 

1879  the  Public  Library,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone,  E.  C.  H.  Brooks  and  Clara  J.  A.  Smith, 

Hartford,  Vt.  ex-1882,    are    living   in    the    Charlesbank 

1880  Homes,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee,  Julia  Clark,  daughter  of  Grace  (Green) 

8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  Clark,    was    ordained    a    deaconess    mis. 
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sionary  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1913, 
and  is  now  at  work  in  China. 

Eleanor  R.  Larrison  is  living  in  Chicago 
with  her  brother;  she  has  a  "Humanity 
Outlook  Class"  and  lectures  before 
Women's  clubs. 

Josephine  Milligan,  M.  D.,  is  actively 
engaged  in  improving  health  conditions 
throughout  the  state  of  Illinois;  she  is 
chairman  of  the  Tuberculosis  Survey  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  had  charge  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  in  connection  with  the  yearly 
educational  festival. 

Fanny  (Brown)  Taylor  has  returned 
to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  after  a  prolonged  stay 
with  her  husband  and  son  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  where  she  and  her 
husband  were  engaged  in  literary  work 
for  publication,  while  her  boy  was  devoting 
himself  to  language  study. 
Ex-1882 
Mary  Foote  is  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  and 
is  doing  valuable  philanthropic  work. 

Mary  B.  Hidden,  besides  other  activi- 
ties, is  especially  interested  in  "The 
Society  for  the  Expression  of  the  Christ 
Ideal." 

Clara  (Hayes)  Robinson's  husband  died 
after  a  brief  illness  in  December,  1913. 

Laura  (Fitch)  McQuiston's  brother, 
Colonel  Graham  Fitch,  has  won  a  $500 
prize  offered  by  the  Scientific  American 
for  the  best  mathematical  explanation 
of  the  Fourth  Dimension.  Harvard  and 
Columbia  scientists  made  the  award  for 
which  there  were  competitors  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  manuscript  has 
been  published  as  a  book  entitled  "The 
Fourth  Dimension  Simply  Explained." 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,   Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten, 
283  Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Through  an  oversight,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  change  of  class  president  was 
omitted  from  the  November  Quarterly. 

Caroline  Sergeant,  4  Hawthorne  Rd., 
Brookline,  Mass.  was  elected  to  that 
office  at  the  reunion  in  June. 


1885 
Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.   I. 

According  to  the  present  plans  the  chief 
event  of  the  reunion  will  be  the  class  sup- 
per on  Tuesday  evening.  Further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  arrangements  will 
be  given  in  the  April  Quarterly.  Mean- 
while the  secretary  hopes  that  every 
member  will  carefully  study  the  prelim- 
inary announcements  made  in  the  class 
letter  issued  in  November. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee  expects  to  spend  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  in  California. 
Her  older  son,  Shepard,  graduated  at 
"Tech"  last  June  and  is  now  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  that  institution.  The 
second  son,  Stephen,  is  also  at  "Tech." 

Martha  (Crouse)  Parsons's  son  is  a 
senior  at  Hotchkiss,  and  Elizabeth 
(Cheever)  Wheeler's  oldest  boy  is  a 
student  at  Exeter. 

1886 
Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Harrah  was  born  November 
8,  1914.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Florence 
Curtis  Harrah,  1910,  and  granddaughter 
of  Elizabeth  Freeland  Curtis,   1886. 

Leona  May  Peirce  was  elected  President 
of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Branch  of 
Smith  Alumnae  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
October. 

Harriet  (Risley)  Foote  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  luncheon  which  followed. 
She  told  of  her  rose  gardens. 

Professor    and    Mrs.    George    Duncan 
(Mary   Carter)    have  a   year's   leave   of 
absence  from  Yale  for  rest  and  recreation. 
1887 
Class  secretary — Clara     M.    Reed,     54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Meara,  400 
West  End  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1889 
Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 
Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

1891 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Florence  H.  Abbot  has  changed 
her  address  to  419  Waverley  Av.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Janet  Wallace  has  been  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-suffrage  campaign  in 
Omaha. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Headmistresses  of  the  Middle  West  was 
held  on  January  15-16  at  the  Brown- 
Hathaway  School  in  Cleveland,  of  which 
Mary  E.  Raymond  is  the  head. 

Ethel  (Puffer)  Howes  has  a  daughter 
born  January  18. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

Helen  A.  Rowley  is  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Department  in  the  Brimmer 
School,  69  Brimmer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  fall  Elnora  W.  Curtis  produced 
"The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education" 
which  has  a  foreword  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
This  book  is  designed  for  readers  inter- 
ested in  child-study  and  the  broader  edu- 
cational and  social  problems. 

Mary  (Rankin)  Wardner  has  two 
daughters  in  College  now;  Isabel  in  the 
class  of  1916  and  Elizabeth  in  that  of 
1918. 

Carrie     (Putney)     Bryant's,      ex-1892, 
daughter,  Sara,  is  in  191 5. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

New  address:  Mrs.  G.  M.  Kerr  (Bertha 
Thompson),  c|o  Garfield  Smelting  Co., 
Garfield,  Utah. 

Laura  (Pratt)  Strang  has  a  second 
daughter  born   in   October. 

Jennie  Campbell  is  still  in  Mankato, 
Kan.  She  writes  that  her  Smith  pin 
found  many  friends  for  her  in  Colorado 
last  summer. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden,  912 
Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  H.  Johnson  says,  "I  spent 
last  winter  traveling  in  the  Orient  and 
am  now  doing  volunteer  work  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  and  am  chairman 
of  a  local  school  board  in  New  York. 
I've  been  chairman  of  this  local  board  for 
five  years,  I  think."  Her  address  is  77 
Irving  Place. 


1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Sill  (J.  C.  Bray)  is 
living  at  22  Center  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  the  winter.  Dr.  Sill  is  doing  research 
work  and  also  teaching  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Elsie  S.  Pratt  is  again  at  Ann  Arbor. 
This  is  her  second  year  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  Health  Service. 

Kristine  Mann's  address  is  251  W.  100 
St.,    New    York    City.     She    is    working 
under   the  auspices  of   the    Department 
Store  Education  Association. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Lucius  R.  East- 
man Jr.,  43  Glenwood  Rd.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Rachel  Baldwin  was  working  in  the 
Newark,  N.  J.  Public  Library  in  the 
autumn. 

Eleanor  Bissell  has  "escaped"  safely 
from  Europe.  She  was  in  New  York  in 
December,  and  expected  to  return  to 
Pasadena  in  February. 

Grace  (Browne)  Broomell's  youngest 
daughter  is  named  Rachel. 

Anna  Carhart  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Dorset,  Vt.,  but  expects  to  be  in  New  York 
in  March. 

Dorothy  Caverno  and  Lucy  Hunt 
found  each  other  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  during 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  has  been  ill 
much  of  the  past  year.  She  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Marion,  Mass. 

Ada  Comstock  addressed  the  Phila- 
delphia Smith  Club  November  25,  bring- 
ing out  the  largest  number  ever  present 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club.  She 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  Chicago  Club 
in  January. 

Edith  Dunton  writes  that  "the  bee  is 
well,  and  all  the  double-doors  are  on  the 
hive. " 

Ninety-seven  will  hear  with  delight 
that  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  is  not 
going  back  to  India,  but  expects  to  live 
in  or  near  New  York,  as  Mr.  Fleming  has 
been  called  to  the  Department  of  Missions 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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Ruth  Huntington  has  been  speaking  in 
different  places,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Hindman  School.  Early  in  November  the 
house  for  the  little  girls  there  was  burned, 
and  in  January  a  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  School. 
Money  is  sorely  needed,  as  the  usual  con- 
tributions have  fallen  off  this  year  on 
account  of  the  gifts  to  the  European 
war-sufferers. 

Ruth  Jenkins  has  been  doing  consider- 
able writing  since  last  winter,  when  she 
"filled  in"  a  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  a 
religious  publication,  furnishing  weekly 
such  varied  material  as  current  events, 
children's  stories,  and  experiences  of 
European  travel. 

Lola  (Maverick)  Lloyd  was  a  delegate 
at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  Union. 

Alice  (Maynard)  Madeira  was  last 
heard  from  in  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  early  in 
January. 

Frances  Otis  has  left  Brittany  and 
crossed  to  England,  where  she  is  staying 
for  a  time  in  London.  She  is  full  of 
interesting  experiences,  and  what  is  more, 
writes  them  to  the  secretary. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  reports  that  her 
youngest  daughter,  Mary,  has  acquired 
the  middle  name  of  Barrows.  The  baby 
was  born  June  20,  not  as  reported  to  the 
Quarterly. 

Theodore,  one  of  Florence  (Day)  Steven- 
son's twin  sons,  fractured  his  leg  badly, 
and  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  for  some  weeks. 

Charlotte  Winship  and  Edith  Williams 
made  a  '97  combination  on  Christmas 
Day  at  Charlotte's  home. 

Bertha  Worden  is  another  *97er  who 
was  caught  in  Europe  this  summer.  She 
reports  having  seen  Helen  Atwater  in 
Lucerne,  and  met  Jessie  Lockett  and  her 
sister  on  the  steamer  home. 

New  Addresses:  Mrs.  John  B.  Arnold 
(Ruth  Hill),  102  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  E.  Fisher,  62  Maple  St.,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Grover  (Florence  Whiting), 
33  Hurlburt  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Susan  S.  Titsworth,  26  E.  49  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Wright  (Margaret 
Cox),  11  S.  Elliott  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Births:  Grace  (Kimball)  Griswold 
has  a  son  born  December  1. 

Alice   (Goodwin)   Schirmer  has  a   son, 
John  Goodwin,  born  December  30. 
Ex-1897 

New  Addresses:  Clarissa  Briggs,  12 
Humboldt  St.,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Mrs.  Willis  Butler  (Mary  Wales),  12 
Williams  St.,   Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Greenough  Hardy,  7447 
Devon  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Alice  Carpenter  is  one  of  a  committee 
of  one  hundred,  working  to  open  occupa- 
tions to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Gaylord  (Katharine 
Willcox)  sends  news  after  a  lapse  of  years. 
She  is  doing  some  charity  work,  and 
belongs  to  a  French  Club  which  is  this 
year  working  for  the  Belgians.  She  13 
also  an  enthusiastic  golfer.  Address, 
Route  58,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Grace  (Hyde)  Ricker  is  president  of  the 
Parent-Teachers  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion which  has  just  been  organized  in 
Berwick,  Me. 

Henriette  (Wittke)  Roberts  is  working 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  Boston  '97  members  met  November 
12,  at  the  Women's  City  Club;  twenty-one 
were  present,  including  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Ruth  Huntington  gave  an 
account  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
Hindman  School,  and  about  forty  dollars 
was  contributed  by  those  present  and 
others  of  the  Boston  contingent,  to  go 
toward  a  scholarship  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

A  '97  luncheon  was  held  in  New  York 
at  the  Women's  University  Club,  Decem- 
ber 12.  Thirty  members  were  present, 
including  our  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  representatives  from  Hart- 
ford, Iowa,  and  even  California.  After 
the  luncheon  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  Club  library,  which  we  admired 
so  vociferously  on  account  of  its  '97  creator, 
Caroline  Bacon,  that  a  guardian  emerged 
to  calm  us.  Then  we  gathered  for  news 
of  one  another,  and  broke  up  regretfully 
enough,  consoled  only  by  the  assurance 
of  more  in  the  future. 
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1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Born  to  Alice  (Duncan)  Jenkins  a 
daughter,  Sarah  Eaton,  August,  1914. 

Delia  Finch  was  married  to  Edward  A. 
Sammis,  November  26,  1914;  her  address 
is  150  Grove  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  has  been  ap- 
pointed Reader  in  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish at  Smith  College.  She  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  in  English  since  September 
and  will  assist  especially  with  courses 
which  are  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Dodd. 

Gertrude  Hasbrouck  was  a  councillor 
last  summer  at  Wyonegonic  Camp  at 
Denmark,  Me. 

Harriet  Martin  with  Helen  Richards, 
1900,  spent  the  summer  in  England. 

Ruth  Phelps  has  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
which  she  is  spending  in  graduate  study  at 
Radcliffe.  It  was  to  have  been  spent  in 
Italy,  but  on  account  of  the  war  she 
returned  to  America.  Her  address  is 
Felton  Hall,  1640  Cambridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Annah  Porter  is  teaching  English  this 
year  in  the  Classical  High  School,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Rita  Smith  traveled  for  three  months 
last  summer  in  Spain  and  France  with  her 
mother  and  some  cousins,  was  in  Belgium 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  to  England  till  August 
4.  "No  very  thrilling  adventures  but 
quite  exciting  enough  at  the  time." 

Winifred  Tiemann  was  in  Europe  last 
summer. 

Marion  (Richards)  Torrey  and  her 
husband  were  in  the  Tyrol  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  completed  their  trip  there, 
reaching  London  via  Holland  about 
September  1. 

Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs  has  a  son  born 
November  20,  19 14. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Eneboe  (Carolyn  Read)  is 
living  at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Eneboe 
is  headmaster  of  the  Tuxedo  Park  School 
and  Carolyn  is  doing  some  teaching  as  well 
as  housekeeping. 


Anna  Dodge  is  teaching  English  and 
Latin  in  Brigham  Academy,  Bakersfield, 
Vt. 

Ex- 1 899. — Katharine  (Seward)  de  Hart 
gave  a  song  recital  in  her  home,  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.,  on  October  29.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Votey  Rogers, 
pianist,  a  pupil  of  MacDowell,  and  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hasler,  violinist,  concert-master 
of  the  Haydn  Orchestra  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Alice   Spalding's   address   is    1219   Ne- 
braska St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Millard  C.  Hum- 
stone,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kate  Puffer  was  married  October  17, 
19 14,  to  Phillips  Barry. 

A  son,  John  McWilliams  3rd  was  born 
to  Carolyn  (Weston)  McWilliams,  August 
27,   1914. 

Edith  Reid  is  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  Fletcher  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  Staten  Island  Academy, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Thayer  is  the  educational  director 
in  the  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Co.  depart- 
ment store  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charlotte  (Marsh)  Post  writes,  "I  have 
undertaken  the  presidency  of  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  my  first  external 
work  since  1904." 

Harriet  (Huffman)  Miller  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Winchester  Smith 
Club  and  a  director  of  the  Boston 
Association  of  Smith  College  Alumnae. 

New  Addresses:  Mary  A.  Weaver,  235 
White  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edith  I.  Brown,  105  Comstock  Av., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Smith  (Marion  Smith), 
Willett  St.,  Bayside,  Long  Island. 

Charlotte  Eggleston,  1402  Pacific  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joel  F.  Selleck  (Jane  Goodsell), 
1094  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Evan  Hollister  (Ruth  Albright), 
780  W.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   William   E.   Lower   (Mabel  Free- 
man), 6912  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland,,  O. 
Ex-1900 

Eleanor  Dement  is  head  of  the  English 
department  in  Lake  Erie  College  atwPaines- 
ville,  O. 
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Katharine  Barrows'  address  is  2528 
Benvenue  Av.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rachel  Studley  is  Bible  School  visitor 
at    the    North    Presbyterian   Church    on 
West  155  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
16  Washington  Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Buffington)  Bartter 
a  son,  George  Crosby,  February  22,  1913; 
and  another  son,  Frederic  Crosby,  Sep- 
tember 10,  19 14. 

To  Alice  (Douglass)  Fear  a  son,  Doug- 
lass, November  18,  19 14. 

To  Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter  a  son, 
William  Hotchkiss,  December  28,   1914. 

To  Grace  (Larmonth)  Snow  a  son, 
Clarence  Edgar  Jr.,  November  14,    1914. 

Married. — Helen  Witmer  to  Mr. 
Gerard  Scholte  Nollen,  November,  1914. 
The  new  address  is  2850  W.  Grand  Av., 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Frances  (Buffington)  Bartter  writes: — 
We  are  headed  for  'the  tall 
and  uncut'  next  spring — when  my  husband 
will  hold  down  Father  Stanton's  big  task 
during  the  latter's  furlough,  and  then 
remain  as  his  assistant  later.  A  day  by 
rail  and  automobile  and  then  seven  days 
across  the  mountains  after  you  leave 
Manila  when  you  come  to  visit  us.  .  .  ." 
The  new  address  after  April  1  will  be 
Sagada,  Mountain  Province,  P.  I. 

Charlotte  De  Forest  writes: — "No- 
vember 3,  1914,  .  .  .  We  feel  the  war 
as  little  as  we  did  the  Spanish  War  when 
we  were  in  college.  I  mean  we  don't  see 
soldiers  nor  notice  any  difference  in  our 
daily  life,  except  for  the  newspapers  and 
the  frequent  issues  of  extras.  All  this 
means  as  regards  Japan's  war.  To  be 
sure  some  of  our  graduates  have  husbands 
and  other  relatives  at  the  front.  But 
after  all  the  thing  that  really  affects 
Japan  is  the  European  war  with  its  crip- 
pling of  commerce.     .     .     ." 

Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus  writes: — 
".  .  .  Shanghai  is  minus  about  600 
German  and  English  men.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  business  can  go  on  apparently  all 
right  with  that  number  gone.  I  presume 
that  the  war  is  affecting  you  ...  as 
much  as  it  is  us,  largely  in  the  necessity 
for  a  stringent  economy  in  the  household." 


Mrs.  William  Royall  (Nina  Almirall) 
has  moved  from  Raleigh  N.  C.  to  Silver 
City,  New  Mexico. 

Ex-1901 :  Born. — To  Leila  (Parker) 
Sturges  a  son,  Albert  Buckingham, 
November  2,  1914. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Achsah  (Barlow)  Brewster  writes  that 
on  account  of  the  war  she  and  her  husband 
will  probably  stay  in  Italy  where  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  In  19 13  she 
exhibited  in  three  international  shows, 
Autumn  Salon  and  Des  Independents  in 
Paris  and  Secessione  in  Rome.  On  the 
strength  of  the  Paris  work  she  was  made  a 
member  of  "Union  Internationale  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  Lettres"  and  she  was 
asked  to  exhibit  with  them  last  fall.  In 
October  she  was  working  on  two  large 
mural  decorations  for  Hawaii  College, 
Honolulu.  Edith  Lewis  visited  her  for 
five  weeks  last  summer. 

Ruth  French  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Jessie  Gay  and  Marian  Harris,  ex- 
1902,  are  going  to  California  this  month 
and  hope  to  see  their  "contemporaries" 
in  the  principal  cities  of  that  state. 

Born. — To  Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler  a 
son,  Charles  Smith,  June  3,  1914. 

To  Louise  (Vogdes)  Ramsay  a  daughter, 
Doris  Elizabeth,  October  13,  1914. 

Mary  Thomson,  ex- 1902,  was  married 
October  22  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  to  George 
Roland  Harrell. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born.— To  Helen  (Allen)  Barlow,  De- 
cember 13,  1913,  a  second  daughter  and 
third  child,  Ruth  Marion. 

To  Louise  (Freeman)  Stone,  January 
12,  a  daughter,  Harriet. 

Mary  Bates  was  married  on  December 
31,  1914,  to  Frank  Appelt.  Address, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

Changes  of  address:  Bessie  Boies  to  98 
Morningside  Av.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Wheeler  (Carolyn  Fuller)  to 
Venture  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Bertha  Macomber's  New  York  address 
has  changed  to  439  W.  123  St. 
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Mary  Curtis's  permanent  address  is 
still  1 03 1  E.  50  St.,  Chicago,  although  she 
spent  some  time  in  the  last  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Annie  Dunn  studied  at  Columbia  last 
summer. 

As  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Schenectady,  Inez  Damon  is 
responsible  for  the  musical  welfare  of 
14,000  children. 

Georgie  Field,  after  one  year  as  assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  is  Dean  of  Women  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
We  have  arrived,  1903! 

Theodora  Gerould  is  teaching  history 
and  English  in  the  high  school  in  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.  Her  address  is  281  Lynn 
Shore  Drive,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Helen  Goodspeed  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Franklin,  Mass.  Address, 
150  Main  St. 

Maude  Greene  spent  July  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  August  she  spent  in  study 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
This  winter  she  is  teaching  again  in  the 
Boston  Girls'  High  School  and  also  in  the 
Roxbury  Evening  Commercial  high  school. 

Marjorie  Gray  is  secretary  and  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  Mass.  Her  address  is  212  New- 
bury St.,  Boston.  In  December  she 
wrote  the  class  secretary  a  letter  giving  her 
live  news  of  no  less  than  eight  members 
of  the  class.  Our  gratitude  compels  us  to 
this  form  of  public  recognition. 

Elisabeth  Irwin  is  in  charge  of  the  psy- 
chological clinic  soon  to  be  opened  in  New 
York.  She  published  last  year  a  study  of 
the  Feeble-minded  and  also  one  of  the 
Truant. 

It  is  rumored  that  Elsie  King  is  teaching 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Can  anyone 
give  details? 

Anna  Kitchel  wrote  in  October  that  she 
spent  the  summer  camping  in  the  Berk- 
shires  and  expected  to  winter  somewhere  in 
the  Carolinas. 

Lucy  Hastings'  husband,  Dr.  W.  N. 
Horsfall,  was  given  command  of  the  hospi- 
tal ship  Grantala,  then  fitting,  as  soon  as 
war  was  declared.  She  was  attached  to 
the  Australian  fleet.  He  went  to  sea  in 
August,   and   has   been   with   the   British 


and  French  fleets  in  the  Pacific  ever  since — 
exact  whereabouts  not  divulged  by  the 
authorities.  Lucy  and  the  small  Lucy 
Frances  are  in  Australia. 

Fanny  Hastings'  address  is  now  The 
United  States  of  America  and  probably 
the  City  of  New  York.  If  anyone  thinks 
this  address  is  a  bit  vague,  she  should 
remember  that  for  many  moons  Fan's 
address  has  been  simply  The  World. 

Alice  Leavens  writes  that  she  had  a 
very  brief  visit  from  Thornie  Keniston 
Clark  last  summer. 

Born. — October  7,  19 14,  to  Nettie 
(McDougall)  Scofield,  a  son  and  second 
child,  Joseph  Walker,  2d. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Whittelsey  (Winifred 
Marsh),  address:  142  Gordonhurst  Av., 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Born. — October  22,  19 14,  to  Leolyn 
(Smith)  Morgan  a  third  daughter,  Elaine 
Webley.  Leolyn  and  her  husband  camped 
for  a  month  last  summer  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Can  anyone  supply  Helen  Stout's 
address?  Mail  is  returned  from  her  last 
address  in  Kansas  City  and  it  is  rumored 
that  she  is  teaching  somewhere  in  the  East. 

Irma  Talmage  has  explained  her  long 
silence.  She  wrote  in  November:  "I 
spent  three  and  a  half  most  interesting 
years  in  Peking,  that  is  in  the  Orient. 
Eighteen  American  instructors  were 
invited  to  come  to  Peking  to  the 
'Indemnity  College'  to  prepare  Chinese 
young  men  for  advanced  work  in  our 
universities.  As  one  of  the  eighteen 
I  have  come  back  enthusiastic  to  the  bone 
for  my  adopted  country.  We  had  a  most 
interesting  early  June  journey  across 
Siberia,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  England. 
There  the  war  caught  me." 

Mrs.  A.  A.  McBride  (Elizabeth  Viles) 
and  her  husband  and  three  small  daughters 
plan  to  leave  India  on  furlough  this 
spring.  After  March  1  her  address  will 
be  c/o  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  Elizabeth  hopes  to  be  in  North- 
ampton in  June  and  says  that  Mabel  Grif- 
fith Edwards  may  be  there  too. 

Alice  (Warner)  Hamilton's  daughter, 
Grace  Bernard,  born  September  19,  1913, 
has  just  had  her  name  added  to  the  1903 
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kindergarten.  Are  there  any  other  mem- 
bers whose  mothers  have  neglected  to 
enroll  them? 

Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch's  son,  Frederick 
Lynch  Jr.,  was  born  September  24. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Molly  L.  Peck  was  married  to  Rev. 
Lloyd  Burdwin  Holsapple,  on  January  9. 
Her  address  is  St.  Barnabas  Rectory, 
3310  Davenport  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Born. — To  Anna  (Kincaid)  Thompson 
a  daughter,  Ellen  Douglas,  February  16, 
1914. 

To  Edith  (Kingsbury)  Watson  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Tilden,  October  7, 
1914. 

To  Margaret  (Leatherbee)  Kendal  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  October  10,  1914. 

To  Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  a  son, 
October  24,  1914. 

To  Grace  (Greenhalgh)  Eversman  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Partridge,  November 
27,  1914. 

Bertha  (Carleton)  Welch  vouchsafes 
the  long  delayed  information  that  she  has 
four  children  living, — the  last  three  being, 
Barbara,  born  June  4,  1910,  Carleton 
(a  girl)  August  29,  1911,  and  Herbert, 
April  5,  1913. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Berkeley,  Cal.  Address,  2414 
Prince  St. 

Elsie  (Harris)  Durbin  has  moved  to 
Dallas,  Tex.  Address,  415  N.  Windermere 
Av. 

Candace  (Thurber)  Stevenson  has  moved 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Address  c/o  T.  K. 
Stevenson,  Western  Electric  Co.  She  had 
a  story,  "Georgette,  Debutante"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  Ainslee's. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  is  giving  a  course  on 
Modern  Industrial  Conditions  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy.  She  has 
just  published  a  book  on  "Working  Girls 
in  Evening  Schools." 

Born. — To  Bess  (Benson)  Gray  a 
daughter,  Eleanor  Deane,  December  19, 
1914. 

Ex-1904.  Born. — To  Eleanor  (Parsons) 
Tomlinson  a  son,  Everett,  September  18, 
1914. 

To   Winifred    (Newberry)     Hooker     a 


second    daughter   and   third   child,  Mary 
Newberry,  November  16,  19 14. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee — Ber- 
tha C.  Lovell,  1 741  Massachusetts  Av.F 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Ella  (Burnham)  May  a 
son,   Herbert  Schaw  May  Jr.,  December 

5.   I9I4- 

To  Kate  (Fairchild)  Arnold  a  son, 
Morris  Fairchild,  January  5. 

To  Florence  (Johnson)  Collins  on  July 
24,  1914,  the  third  child  and  second  son, 
Donald  Ross  Collins. 

Julia  (Bourland)  Clark  sends  word  of 
the  death  of  her  father  at  Peoria,  on 
November  28,  1914. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  G.  Dickerman  (Ruth 
Bullis)  writes  from  Altadena,  Cal.,  where 
she  and  her  three  children  have  taken  a 
bungalow  for  the  winter.  Her  address 
is  corner  Porter  Av.  and  Homewood 
Drive,  Altadena,  Cal. 

Verna  (Harris)  Ewen  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  Evanston  Smith  College  Circle. 
Her  own  life,  she  says,  has  been  busy  and 
joyous.  This  summer  she  and  Mr.  Ewen 
spent  their  vacation  coaching  in  the  lake 
country  of  Scotland  and  England,  visiting 
the  Cathedral  towns  on  their  way  to 
London.  From  London  they  sailed  on 
the  first  ship  to  leave  England  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  were  counted 
among  the  few  lucky  passengers,  for  they 
lost  no  luggage,  had  all  the  money  they 
wanted? — needed — and  a  first  cabin  all 
to  themselves.  The  5.  S.  Philadelphia 
was  pursued  by  a  French  cruiser  and 
stopped  by  a  British  battle  ship.  One 
day  five  saucy  submarines  were  in  sight. 
"Add  to  the  war  excitement  a  fearfully 
rough  sea,  a  crowded  ship  and  dozens  of 
ice-bergs,  and  then  imagine  what  a  delight- 
ful rest  the  voyage  gave  us!" 

Mrs.  Louis  R.  Leonard's  (Emma  Tyler) 
new  address  is,  c|o  L.  R.  Leonard,  Carne- 
gie   Institute    of    Technology,    Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Wiggin  is  a  nurse  at  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Hospital,  30oLongwood  Av.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Edith  Furbush  is  studying  this  year  at 
Simmons  College. 

Clara  Newcomb  is  teaching  in  an  indus- 
trial school  in  Hindman,  Ky.  Betty 
Amerman  was  there  taking  care  of  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  in  December. 

Olive  Smith  is  teaching  at  Ripon  Col- 
lege, Ripon,  Wis. 

Mary  Dunton  married  Arthur  Graves 
on  November  11,  19 14,  and  is  living  at 
101  Grove  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pauline  Sperry  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  scien- 
tific honorary  society,  Sigma  Xi.  She  is 
now  living  at  5559  University  Av.,  Chicago 
111. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert  has  a  second 
child,  a  little  girl,  named  Helen  Stephens, 
born  November  6,  1914. 

Margaret  Bridges'  father  died  suddenly 
on  December  16  at  his  home  34  Floral 
Av.,     Binghamton,    N.    Y.,    where    the 
family  has  recently  moved. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  1907 — Thank  you  for  your  response 
to  the  information  postals.  Over  175 
answers  have  been  received  from  members 
of  the  class  and  from  ex-members,  and  our 
catalogue  begins  to  look  quite  up-to-date. 
Think  of  1907  having  118  husbands  and 
116  babies.  (Perhaps  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mason  would  object  to  being  called  a 
"baby,"  particularly  as  little  sister  Jean 
is  almost  three  years  old!)  Do  keep  me 
posted  of  all  your  doings  and  I  shall  try 
to  "pass  it  on"  in  these  columns.  Can 
anyone  supply  the  address  of  Eileen 
Markley? 

As  ever 

"V.  J." 

Marriages. — Helen  Spencer  was  mar- 
ried October  12,  1914  to  Carlton  Robin- 
son. Address,  Box  68,  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Engagements. — May  Irene  Miller  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  Frank 
Wesley  Chaffee. 

Agnes  G.  Vaughan  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Harry  M.  Latham  of 
Boston. 

Births. — Georgiana  (Jackson)  Allen 
has  a  son,  George  Jackson,  born  October 
22,  1914. 


Bertha  (Nichols)  Brown  has  a  second 
son,  Chester  Holbrook  Jr.,  born  August 
29,  1914. 

Alice  (Burnett)  Cleveland's  second 
daughter,  born  September  6,  1914,  is 
named  after  Alice. 

Marian  (Carr)  Condit  has  a  son,  Paul 
Carr,  born  September  19,  19 14.  Coddie's 
address  is  2079  E.  90  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Carrie  (Hilliard)  Dow's  third  child, 
Robert,  was  born  July  23,  1914. 

Becky  (McDougall)  Graves  has  a 
second  child,  Frances  Charissa,  born 
December  1,  19 14. 

Anna  (Reynolds)  Morse  has  a  son, 
Albert  Reynolds,  born  October  20,  19 14. 

Louise  (Forbes)  Nellis  has  another 
daughter,  Barbara,  born  August  31,  19 14. 

Bess  (Moorhead)  Reed  has  a  daughter, 
Annis  Elizabeth,  born  August  22,  1914. 
She  is  living  at  3745  Eighth  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  at  present,  but  her  permanent  ad- 
dress is  the  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Arlene  (Hasson)  Scott  has  a  second 
daughter,  Jane  Strother,  born  July  30, 
1914.     They  are  living  in  Cordova,  Alaska. 

Jessie  (Oliver)  Smith  has  a  son,  Frank 
Chalmers,  born  September  8,    19 14. 

Steele  (Hamilton)  Wilcox  has  a  son, 
Wallace  Hamilton,  born  May  4,   1914. 

Grace  (Wilson)  Fairlie,  ex-1907,  has  a 
daughter,  Arline,  born  July  30,  1914. 

Among  the  1907-ers  who  are  teaching 
are  Mary  Adams,  Marie  Adsit  who  is 
Dean  of  Women  at  Biltcone  College, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Catherine  Allison  who  is 
teaching  at  the  Clark  school  in  North- 
ampton, Rosamond  Archibald  who  is 
teaching  English  in  Acadia  Seminary, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.;  Ada  Carpenter  is  teaching 
in  Miss  Catlin's  School,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Kate  Collins  is  teaching  in  Normal 
School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  Gertrude  Cruden 
is  instructor  in  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, she  took  a  B.  S.  degree  at  Columbia 
in  191 1 ;  Eleanor  Clark  is  teaching  in 
Northampton;  Clara  Dibble  in  Winsted, 
Conn.,  and  Edith  Gray  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Anna  Fagnant  is  teaching  French  in  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  New  York 
City.  Mildred  Haire  is  studying  and 
teaching  music  in  Chicago,  using  the 
Dunning  piano  system  over  which  she  is 
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very  enthusiastic.  Ruth  Hayden  is  teach- 
ing French  in  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
High  School;  Grace  Hunter  is  teaching 
in  the  Elmwood  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Julia  Holder  is  teaching  and  bookkeeping 
n  the  High  School,  Bloomington,  111. 
Anna  Kriegsman  is  teaching  history  in 
Scotia,  N.  Y.  Florence  McCaskie  is 
teaching  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  Margaret 
Paton  in  the  New  Haven  High  School 
where  she  has  been  since  1909.  Katherine 
Rusk  is  teaching  English  and  history  in 
the  Park  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mabel 
Sheibley  is  teaching  English  in  the  Hart- 
ridge  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Hope 
Sherman  is  studying  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  the 
botany  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  is  research  assistant  in  the 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute.  Elsie  Stern- 
berger  is  teaching  piano  and  giving  recitals; 
she  is  living  in  Brighton,  Mass.  Olive 
Tolman  has  been  teaching  for  several 
years  at  Cushman  Hall,   Monson,   Mass. 

Bertha  Christiansen  is  assistant  to  the 
dean  at  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst. 

Lillian  (Major)  Bare  writes  that  she  is 
busy  keeping  house  and  working  for  the 
suffrage. 

Gertrude  Helena  Blanchard  is  doing 
missionary  work  in  Dronglop,  China. 

Jasmine  Britton  is  children's  librarian 
in  the  public  library  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Anna  May  is  doing  the  same  work  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Helen  Bull,  Suzanna 
Edson,  Helen  Stratton,  and  Alice  Varney 
are  also  doing  library  work.  Isabella 
Rhodes  is  reference  assistant  in  the  State 
Library  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Peg  (Pitman)  Chamberlain  and  her 
husband  are  living  in  an  apartment  in  a 
model  tenement  in  Boston.  She  is  "at 
home"  one  night  a  week  to  lend  books  to 
her  neighbors,  as  she  did  at  college.  But 
she  says  they  take  better  care  of  the  books 
than  we  did! 

Anna  Churchill  after  getting  an  A.  M. 
from  Radcliffe  in  191  o,  and  studying  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
studied  abroad  for  a  year  and  then  became 
medical  gymnast  at  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  She 
is  studying  at  Tufts'  Medical  School  and 


Is  masseuse  and  teacher  of  corrective 
gymnastics. 

Gladys  Duffee  is  half-owner  of  a  tea 
house  and  gift  shop  and  in  the  winter  does 
private  secretary  work. 

Katherine  Frankenstein  spent  six 
months  of  1914  abroad  in  study. 

Ernestine  Friedmann  is  industrial  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  territory 
extends  over  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Betty  (Ballard)  Gage  with  her  husband 
and  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Ruth  are 
now  living  in  Evanston,  111.  (1602  Ashland 
Av.)  where  she  enjoys  being  near  Isabel 
and  Eda. 

Ethel  (Baine)  Hatch's  address  is  532  S. 
Van  Ness  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Beanie 
writes: 

My  husband,  the  baby  and  I,  and  my 
husband's  father  and  mother  came  out 
here  in  June.  We  had  a  telescope  filled 
with  those  innumerable  things  one  must 
have  for  a  baby,  suitcases  galore,  and 
36  bottles  of  milk  packed  in  ice  in  three 
iceboxes.  It  was  quite  a  cavalcade!  We 
are  making  our  home  with  my  brother-in- 
law,  Deming  Isaacson,  and  I  am  helping 
to  care  for  little  Baine,  altho'  my  grand- 
mother, who  has  lived  here  for  some  time 
does  more  than  I  do.  We  have  a  Chinese 
cook,  a  Spanish  nurse  and  a  Russian 
laundress  in  our  household,  and  strange  to 
say,  they  all  get  on  very  well.  My  hus- 
band is  becoming  a  ranchman  under  my 
brother-in-law's  guidance,  and  is  crazy 
about  it.  He  passed  thro'  here  the 
other  day  with  some  carloads  of  cattle — 
the  most  disreputable  looking  person — 
and  he  used  to  be  quite  neat.  Please 
tell  anyone  in  the  class  who  comes  out  this 
way  to  look  me  up,  for  I  should  love  to 
see  them. 

Helen  Hinkley  spent  most  of  1914  in 
Europe  and  was  there  when  war  was 
declared  but  fortunately  had  her  passage 
secured  for  August.  She  is  in  Portland, 
Me.,  this  winter. 

Fae  (Collins)  Holme  and  her  husband 
and  little  girl  are  living  in  San  Francisco. 
She  is  continuing  her  vocational  work 
there. 

Myra  Hopson  is  in  training  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
and  Helen  Moxcy  is  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Boston.  Helen  expects  to  do 
social  work  in  Gardiner  in  the  way  of 
district  visiting  after  she  graduates. 

Emily  Kimball  and  Sue  Penhallow 
write  that  they  are  busy  in  church  work. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  McElroy  have  had  a 
memorial  window  placed  in  their  church 
in  Albany  in  memory  of  Alice  (McElroy) 
Kingsbury. 

Morley  (Sanborn)  Linton  writes: 

Mr.  Linton  and  I  have  had  a  most 
interesting  year  and  a  half,  coming  down 
to  South  America  via  Panama,  Lima, 
Peru,  Valparaiso,  Santiago.  Mr.  Charles 
Pepper  was  with  us  that  part  of  the  trip. 
He  and  I  took  a  trip  down  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  Chile — tho'  only  a  tiny  one. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  his  articles  in 
one  of  the  New  York  papers — he  had  one 
on  that  part  of  the  country.  We  crossed 
to  Argentina  by  way  of  the  Andes  and 
were  eight  months  in  Buenos  Aires.  I 
made  a  trip  to  the  falls  of  Iguazu  and  if  I 
only  had  had  the  gift  I  should  have  liked 
to  write  it  all  up  for  you.  It  was  most 
interesting  as  I  ("I,  a  woman,  alone"  as 
one  American  had  inscribed  herself  in  the 
guest  book)  started  out  alone  but  fell  in 
with  the  nicest  Holland  couple  imaginable. 
The  falls  aren't  comparable  with  Niagara 
because  they  are  so  different.  Two 
levels  and  rather  a  succession  of  falls,  may- 
be fourteen  or  more.  The  land  bends  so 
that  some  you  can't  see — green  trees  and 
shrubs  grow  between  them — and  the 
surrounding  green  with  the  silver  mist  of 
the  water  makes  it  a  fairyland  that  you 
can  feast  on  for  hours.  It  hasn't  the 
"awful  beauty"  of  Niagara.  Put  around 
the  falls  tropical  vegetation,  parasites  on 
every  tree,  orchids,  a  broad  way  of  maiden 
hair  fern  and  others,  and  you  may  imag- 
ine a  wee  bit,  the  setting. 

For  three  months  I  have  been  in  Brazil 
tho'  Mr.  Linton  had  to  return  to  the 
Argentine  on  account  of  conditions  caused 
by  the  war.  As  he  had  to  travel,  I  stayed 
here  and  came  to  Petropolis  a  week  ago 
to  escape  the  heat  of  Rio.  It's  the  sum- 
mer mountain  resort  and  very  near  Rio, 
so  those  who  can  afford  to,  spend  four 
months  of  the  year  here,  the  season 
beginning  in  December.  It's  a  perfectly 
glorious  country — -wish  you  all  might 
see  it. 

Morley 's  address  is  c|o  Mrs.  A.  A.  San- 
born, Stevensville,  Mont.,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
(Let's  all  take  this  as  a  personal  letter 
and  write  her  of  our  doings.) 

Eleanor  Little  is  engaged  in  "research 
statistics."  (Beware  1907,  she  is  soon  to 
turn  her  newest  methods  on  you.) 

Louise  (Forbes)  Nellis  has  two  babies 
but  she  is  still  finding  time  to  take  a 
course  in  Home  Economics  at  Columbia. 

Dorothy  (Evans)  Noble  is  ranching  in 
Valyermo,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  Her 
husband   is  a   geologist  and   they  had  a 


wonderful  camping  trip  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  last  summer.  She  gives  her  life 
by  years  "1907-8  recreation,  1908-9 
reflection,  1909-10  achievement,  1910-11 
house-building,    1911-14    ranching"! 

Myrtle  Richmond  is  astronomical  com- 
puter in  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observa- 
tory. 

Marion  Savage  is  doing  editorial  work 
for  Reel  Life. 

Ray  Sheldon  is  studying  for  an  M.  A. 
in  botany. 

Ruth  Sikes  is  in  charge  of  the  social  serv- 
ice department  of  the  Minneapolis  City 
Hospital. 

V.  J.  Smith  is  teaching  dancing  again 
this  winter. 

Ex- 1 907 

Mrs.  William  O.  Hubbard's  (Gladys 
Lawrence)  address  is  15  E.  10  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Sternberger  was  married 
October  7,  1914  to  Arnold  Dickinson. 
They  are  living  in  Lunenberg,  Mass. 

Died. — On  May  12,  1914,  True  Worthen 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  was  run  over  by  an 
automobile  in  Atlanta  and  died  a  few 
hours  later.  It  is  with  deepest  sorrow  that 
the  class  learn  of  the  sad  death  of  one 
who  for  two  years  shared  our  college  life 
and  was  always  a  loyal  member  of  1907 
and  of  Smith  College. 
1908 

Class  secretary, — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Cyrus  Henry 
Loutrel  (Ethel  McCluney),  270  Irving 
Av.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Neil  Dow  Stanley  (Florence 
Keene),  115  Adams  St.,  North  Abington, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  Mayo  Tolman  (Ruth  Dunbar), 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Mrs.  Omera  Floyd  Long  (Margaret 
Kingsley),  827  Colfax  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Harry  Charles  Bonney  (Harriett 
Lytle),  2152  Park  Av.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Stoughtenburgh  Hobson 
(Eva  Price),  114  Morningside  Drive,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thorp  See  (Louise 
Edgar),  140  Heywood  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Seymour  Barnard  (Eunice  Ful- 
ler), 85  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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F.  Gertrude  Harvey,  500  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Philip  Laforrest  Thompson  (Alice 
Ricker),  25  Prospect  Drive,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakeslee  (Caroline 
Brackett),  16  Bemis  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Horace  Joseph  Allen  (Eleanor 
Malone),  11330  Hessler  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
O. 

Louise  Keyes,  319  Barnum  Av.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Charlotte  Cumston,  40  Hawes  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Donald  V.  Richardson  (Dora 
Johnson),  22  Stamford  Av.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Mrs.  Lambert  Stewart  (Edna  Kil- 
bourne),  care  of  Stewart  and  Holmes 
Drug  Co.,  Third  Av.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Marsh  (Rhoda  Rea), 
23  Sugar  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mealy  (Caroline  Vanne- 
man),  18  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Owen  A.  Locke  (Louise  Young), 
2058  E.  88  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Marjory  Lewis,  Hotel  Richmond,  70 
W.  46  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Seeber,  106  E.  52  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Albert  Read  Jr.  (Helen 
Appleton),  38  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mabel  F.  Rae,  1447  Pacific  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Frost  Cutts  (Eugenia 
Ayer),  4  Hazen  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Ex-1908.  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Lovelace 
(Anna  M.  Watts),  607  Duquesne  Av., 
Edgewood  Park,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Pritz  (Dora  Wertheimer), 
4064  Rose  Hill  Av.,  Avondale,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Oakley  Fayerweather 
(Margaret  Ryle),  376  Broadway,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  Eglin  Curtiss  (Lillian 
Judd),  3074  W.   14  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gertrude  E.  Kane,  Palms  Apts.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mrs.  Pierson  D.  Keys  (Lucy  Stearns) 
lives  at  420  Reilly  Rd.,  Wyoming,  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Died. — Ruth  (O'Donnel)  Graves,  sud- 
denly in  Toronto  on  January  19,  1915.   IC_  ] 

Births. — To  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Belden 
Jr.  (Katherine  Barber)  a  second  child, 
Elisabeth  Seymour,  October  27,  1914.  Ad- 
dress, 140  19  St.,  N.  W.,  Canton,  O. 

To  Mrs.  W.  R.  M.  Wharton  (Grace 
Christian)  a  second  daughter,  Lucy  Mar- 
tin, February  20,  1914.  Address,  12  Dart- 
mouth Av.,  University  City,  Mo. 

To  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Board  (Vesta  Fos- 
ter) a  second  son,  Donald  Foster.  Ad- 
dress, 703  Judson  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Mills  (Edna  Terry) 
a  daughter,  Meredith,  August  2,  1914. 

To  Mrs.  John  Pullman  (Helen  Ribbel) 
a  third  child,  John  Ribbel,  April  4,  1914. 
Address,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

To  Mrs.  Raymond  Douglas  Lord  (Ruth 
Adams)  a  son,  Robert  Douglas,  April  14, 
1914.  Address,  Heartbreak  Rd.,  Ips- 
wich, Mass. 

To  Mrs.  Everett  Francis  Dodge  (Flor- 
ence Grey)  a  son,  Roger  Everett,  October 

5.  I9I4- 

To  Mrs.  Sigmund  Adler  (Ethel  Farrill) 
a  son,  Edgar  Farrill,  born  August  27,  died 
September  28,  1914. 

To  Mrs.  Roland  Tracy  Will  (Gretchen 
Moore)  a  daughter,  Jean.  Address, 
Sunnyside  Av.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

To  Mrs.  Maxwell  Meyer  (Martha  Camp- 
bell) a  son,  Robert,  March  7,  1912. 
Address,  16  Bell  St.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

To  Mrs.  C.  Hadlai  Hull  (Grace  Stod- 
dard) a  son,  Hadlai  Austin  Hull  2nd, 
May  30,  1914. 

To  Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton  (Helen  David- 
son) a  daughter,  Marian  Claybaugh, 
March  24,  1914. 

To  Mrs.  William  Haller  (Malleville 
Emerson)  a  son,  William  Jr.,  August  11, 
1914. 

To  Mrs.  Lucius  Arthur  Wing  (Amy 
Everett)  a  son,  Lucius  Townshend,  May 
31,  1914.  Address,  116  E.  63  St.,  New 
York. 

To  Mrs.  Daniel  Criss  Seltzer  (Alice 
Stahl)  a  son,  Robert  Edward,  November 

14.  I9I3- 

To  Mrs.  M.  Dison  Griffith  (Grace  Kel- 
logg) a  daughter,  Grace  Callaway,  August 
13,  1914.  Address,  5516  Pemberton  St., 
W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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To  Mrs.  Daniel  Alexander  (Minette 
Baer,  ex-1908)  a  daughter,  Janet. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  Muscoe  Garnett 
(Mary  Louise  Maddison,  ex-1908)  a  son, 
Robert  Bruce. 

To  Mrs.  Egerton  L.  Crispin  (Angela 
Shipman,  ex-1908)  a  son  Charles  Hon- 
nold,  July  26,  1914.  Address,  621  W. 
Zumbro  St.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

To  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Cooper  (Esther 
Taggart,  ex-1908)  a  daughter,  Mary 
Esther.  Address,  15  Babcock  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Marriages. — Clara  Louise  Hughes  to 
Joel  Edward  Ferris,  April  14,  1914.  Ad- 
dress, 319  Sumner  Av.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Faith  Hamilton  Reed  to  James  Taylor 
Greene,  February  12,  1914.  Address, 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mabel  Emma  Wiggins  to  James  G. 
Cochrane,  July  9,  1914.  Address,  Tunxis 
Club,  Tolland,  Mass. 

Lillian  Hunter,  ex-1908,  to  Garrett  A. 
Brownback,  May  20,  1914.  Address,  124 
S.  Van  Pelt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ruth  Boies  Hand,  ex-1908,  to  Clarence 
N.  Callender,  November  25,  1914  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  Address,  2300  Pine  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sallie  Simpson  is  giving  lectures  on 
Current  Events  for  clubs  and  schools. 

Frances  Boynton  is  private  secretary 
to  Professor  Ford,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst. 

Edith  Brownlee  is  teaching  retail  sales- 
manship in  the  Vocational  School,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  Parker  is  teaching  at  Standish 
Manor,  Halifax,  Mass. 

Josephine  Boynton  is  teaching  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.     Her  address  is  87  Main  St. 

Mary  Louise  Chase  is  teaching  in 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Mrs.  Julian  I.  Lindsay  (Evelyn  En- 
right)  is  in  Cambridge  this  winter,  at 
1 137  Massachusetts  Av. 

Phyllis  Falding  is  a  visitor  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities. 

Mary  Freeman  is  a  student  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  School  of  Domestic  Science,  Boston. 

Eva  Graves  is  an  assistant  in  a  branch 
department  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library. 
Address,  11 19  Thirty-eighth  Av. 

Jane    Tompson    is  very  active  in   the 


cause  of  suffrage.  She  has  been  acting 
as  Field  Secretary  for  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and 
in  the  fall  traveled  through  the  campaign 
states  from  Montana  eastward  to  Ne- 
braska. 

Engaged. — Charlotte  Lisman  to  Fen- 
wick  Fenton  Skinner,  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Technology  1893. 

A  great  sorrow  has  come  to  Edna 
(Schell)  Witherbee  during  the  past  sum- 
mer in  the  death  of  her  husband,  Barrett 
Hanson  Witherbee,  who  died  in  New 
York,  August  24,  1914. 

Mabel  Judge  is  teaching  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.     Address,  29  Camp  St. 

Leslie  Sawtelle  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Her  address  is  114  S.  Brooks  St.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Charlotte  Wiggin  is  a  Montessori 
teacher.  She  is  in  New  York  this  year, 
and  her  address  is  73  E.  92  St. 

Elizabeth  Bliss  is  secretary  of  the  Girls' 
Protective  League.  Her  address  is  19 
W.  9  St.,  New  York  City. 

Constance  Churchyard  is  teaching  his- 
tory at  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Helen  Hyndman  is  a  student  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York.     Her  address  is  135  E.  52  St. 

Helen  Parker  is  teaching  department 
store  work. 

Louise  (Stevens)  Bryant  is  in  the  Pro- 
bation Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Court,  Criminal  Division.  Her 
address  is  578  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Florence  (Thomas)  Dingle  has  charge  of 
the  children's  work  in  music  at  the  Chan- 
ning  House  Settlement,  Baltimore. 

Clara  May  Welsh  is  a  Medical  Social 
Worker.  Her  address  is  II  High  St., 
Hudson,  Mass. 

Clare  Currier,  ex-1908,  has  been  an 
assistant  to  Miss  Alice  Boughton,  photog- 
rapher, New  York  City.  She  is  now 
going  to  California  and  will  teach  dancing. 

Kate  L.  Metcalf,  ex-1908,  is  head  of 
the  Expression  Department,  Central  Col- 
lege, Lexington,  Mo. 

Grace  P.  Norton,  ex-1908,  is  acting 
registrar,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  Address,  1326  E.  58  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
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Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Engagement. — Julia  Robinson  to  Dr. 
Raymond  Van  Ness  Bliss  of  Bluehill,  Me. 

Married. — Gertrude  Gilbert  to  Parmelee 
F.  Drury,  July  22,  1914.  Address,  1124 
Summit  Av.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Births. — To  Florence  (Allen)  Rogers  a 
son,  Arthur  Cowan  Rogers  Jr.,  November 
20,  1914. 

To  Mary  (Ellis)  Anderson  a  son,  Stew- 
art, July  18,  1914. 

Leah  (Dempsey)  Earle  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  planning  a  trip  to 
California  about  March  1  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  They  will  go  to  Seattle,  down  the 
coast,  and  back  via  the  Grand  Canyon. 
She  expects  to  visit  a  number  of  Smith 
girls  on  her  way. 

Florence  (Forbes)  Killam  is  keeping 
house  in  Edmonton,  Canada,  and  attend- 
ing some  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  Address,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Can. 

Sheila  (Foster)  Allen  expected  to  study 
in  Germany  this  winter,  but  the  war  pre- 
vented. Address,  33  Avonmore  Gardens, 
W.   Kensington,  London  W.,  England. 

Anna  Harwood  returned  from  Europe 
last  spring  and  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark  is  doing  labo- 
ratory work  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, Columbia,  Miss. 

Margaret  Painter  has  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Stamford  High  School 
and  is  studying  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York.  Address,  34  West 
85  St. 

Anne  Reno  is  teaching  science  at  the 
Oyster  Bay  High  School.  Address,  Box 
673,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Grace  Spofford  is  studying  music  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  Md. 
She  writes  that  she  is  teaching  piano, 
studying  piano  with  Harold  Randolph, 
giving  lecture  recitals,  and  accompanying. 

Anna  Whittelsey  is  doing  research  work 
in  the  Nutrition-Investigation  Laboratory, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Address,  1368  Irvington  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  were  three  class  letters  returned 


unclaimed.  Can  anyone  furnish  the 
missing  addresses  or  information  of  Han- 
nah (O'Malley)  Dalrymple  last  heard  from 
while  on  a  visit  in  Texas,  Dorothy  (Don- 
nell)  Calhoun,  or  Gladys  Tilson? 
Ex-1909 

Mrs.  Naboth  Hedin  (Florence  Bene- 
dict) is  in  Paris  for  the  winter,  where  her 
husband  is  correspondent  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Their  address  is  53  Rue  Cambon. 
Her  friends  will  sympathize  with  her  in 
the  death  of  her  one  day  old  son,  John 
Benedict,  on  July  30,  1914. 

Estelle  Clark  is  at  home  this  year, 
studying  singing  and  incidentally  having 
a  good  time.  She  has  given  several  con- 
certs this  winter. 

Mrs.  Douglas  T.  Davidson  (Ellen 
Hooker)  graduated  from  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  last 
June  and  in  July  received  her  license  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  She  is  at  present  doing 
post-graduate  work  and  in  June  expects 
to  sail  for  China  with  her  husband,  to  do 
missionary  work  there.  Her  address 
until  then  is  1248  S.  45  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edith  Lovell  is  working  in  the  S.  P.  C.  C. 
office  in  Fall  River. 

Marion  Miller  is  a  teacher  in  the  seventh 
grades  of  the  Newton  public  schools. 

Elsie  Packer  has  given  up  kindergarten- 
ing  to  do  psychological  research  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  E. 
Dawson.  Her  address  is  87  Edwards  St., 
Hartford,  Conn.  (This  item  was  con- 
tributed by  Sherlock  Holmes.) 

Hannah  Sessions  is  working  for  the 
S.  P.  C.  C.  in  Pittsfield  as  assistant  agent 
for  Berkshire  County.  (So  she  says.)  If 
you  are  not  nice  to  your  children,  Nan 
and  Edith  will  look  you  up,  and  have 
promised  to  show  no  mercy.  Nan's 
address  is  101  Wendell  Av. 

Eleanor  Whidden  is  at  home,  and  as 
nice  as  ever. 

Births. — A  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Ruth  (Easton)  Hippel,  October  18,  1913. 

A  son,  James  Waldo,  to  Alberta  (Haw- 
ley)  Kitts,  July  27,  1914. 

A  daughter,  Barbara,  to  Florence 
(Merrill)  Lawrence,  December  6,  1913. 

A  second  son,  Robert  Morris,  to  Eliza- 
beth (Morris)  Whyte,  August  24,  1913. 
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Elizabeth  thinks  her  two  "Whyte  hopes" 
are  rather  nice. 

A  son,  Edgar  J.  Jr.,  to  Clara  (Simon) 
Moch,  March  21,   1914. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  H.  B.  Gaul 
(Harriette  Avery)  6213  Howe  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Brown  (Ethel  Forbes), 
10228  Clifton  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Case  (Mary  Hadley),  59 
Forest  Av.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Spencer  (Jessica  Marshall), 
S.  Twenty-first  Av.  E.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Edw.  C.  Godfrey  (Bertha  Snow), 
33  Fisher  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Morrison  (Helen  Truesdale), 
2201  Pillsbury  Av.,  Minneapolis. 

The  following  ladies  are  marked  "Doubt- 
ful." Some  of  them  were  such  fine  girls 
too!  It  refers,  however,  neither  to  their 
antecedents  nor  their  morals,  but  to  their 
addresses.  If  you  have  heard  anything 
about  them  within  the  last  two  years, 
won't  you  let  me  know,  so  I  can  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  respectability? 

Frances  Brady,  Mary  E.  Kendrick 
(Mrs.  Lanfaw),  Marjorie  James  (Mrs. 
S.  R.  Wilkinson),  Lucy  Rice,  Helen 
Schulte  (Mrs.  A.  S.  Tenney),  Anna  Scol- 
lay,  and  Grace  Mae  Thomas  (last  seen 
on  the  boat  to  Augusta,  Me.,  I  think). 

Please    send    ex-1909    news    to    Mrs. 
Donald     Pirnie     (Jean     MacDuffie),    1 16 
Firglade  Av.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Marion  E.  Booth  to  Henry 
Sherwood  Trask,  October  24,  1914. 

Margaret  L.  Gilbert  to  Rev.  William 
LeRoy  Haven,  September  4,   1914. 

Margery  Haynes  to  Felix  E.  Held, 
Associate  Professor  of  German  at  Miami 
University,  August  25,   1914. 

Ruth  Leighton  to  Emil  Hansen,  October 
21,  1914. 

Pearl  LeVeque  to  Walter  Will,  July 
1,  1914. 

Carrie  Newhall  to  Homer  Chidsey 
Neal,  Yale  1908,  October  3,  1914. 

Esther  F.  Porter  to  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Armstrong,  August  12,  1914. 


Marjorie  E.  Simmons  to  John  Louis 
Kane  Jr.,  August  8,  1914. 

Anna  A.  Streibich  to  John  David 
Wilson,  April  15,  1914. 

Vera  Urquhart  to  William  G.  Davidson, 
June  24,  1914. 

Loraine  Washburn  to  Rev.  Basil  Doug- 
las Hall,  December  15,  1914. 

Helen  Bigelow  to  Francis  Brewster 
Hooker  Jr.  on  February  8. 

Florence  (Hopwood)  Gates  to  Harold 
Lee  Judd  on  January  27. 

Mary  Louise  Jackson,  ex-1910,  to  Joseph 
Graham  Fogg,  May  29,  191 3. 

Engaged. — Aldana  Quimby  to  W.  Lee 
White. 

Eva  B.  Adams,  ex-1910,  to  Thomas 
Dalgliesh  Macmillan. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Cushman)  War- 
ren a  daughter,  Alice  Louise,  October 
27,  1914. 

To  Josephine  (Frawley)  Yantes  a 
daughter,  Josephine,  October  28,  1914. 

To  Heloise  (Hedges)  Tappan  a  son, 
William  Richard,  November  7,  1914. 

To  Chase  (King)  Leake  a  daughter, 
Mary  Chase,  October  23,  1914. 

To  Elise  (Montgomery)  Taylor  a  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Montgomery,  October  6,  1913. 

To  Florence  (Murray)  Gardner  a  son, 
John  Jay,  September  5,  1914. 

To  Marion  (Richards)  Bailey  a  son, 
William  Howard  Jr.,  September  25,  1914. 

To  Laurel  (Sullivan)  Ely  a  daughter, 
Helen  Weare,  September  24,  1914. 

To  Clara  (Thieme)  Cooke  a  son,  John 
Thieme,  October  6,  1914. 

To  Amy  (Wallburg)  Southwick  a  son, 
Benjamin  Gilbert  Jr.,  June  20,  1914. 

To  Dorothy  (Waterman)  Waldron  a  son, 
Tunis  Van  Antwerp,  November  9,   1914. 

To  Dorothy  (Averill)  Harman,  ex-1910, 
a  son,  John,  February  12,  1914. 

To  Mae  (Bickford)  Brooks,  ex-1910,  a 
son,  Edwin  Bickford,  September  21,  1914. 

To  Ada  (Burke)  Morden,  ex-1910,  a 
son,  Robert,  March  20,  1914. 

To  Ellen  (Skinner)  Hall,  ex-1910,  a  son, 
Junius  Bailey  Hall  Jr.,  February  10,  1914. 

Changes  in  Address. — Mrs.  Lawrence 
Bartlett  (Elsie  Hastings)  27  Red  Rock 
St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Katharine  King,  201 1  Pleasant  Av., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Mrs.  Kenneth  Cunningham  (Edna 
Moehring)  6500  Bartlett  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wardell  Baker  is  a  teacher  of  English 
in  Washington    (Pa.)   Seminary. 

Dorothy  Belden  is  a  teacher  of  history 
and  English  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield. 

Breta  Childs  is  a  student  in  the  depart- 
ment of  general  science,  Simmons  College. 

Ethel  Dugan  is  assistant  in  history, 
Stanford  University. 

Margaret  Fellows  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Smith  College. 

Laura  Pettingell  is  a  fellow  in  Greek, 
Smith  College. 

Anna  Louise  Schmitz  is  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Scott  is  a  student  at  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Louisa  Van  Wagenen  is  appearing  with 
the  Margaret  Anglin  Company  in  "  Lady 
Windemere's  Fan." 

Mary  Winans  is  a  teacher  at  Miss  Fine's 
School,  Princeton. 

Katharine  Grable,  ex-1910,  is  instructor 
of  dancing  at  Castle  House,  New  York. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  1911-ers  in  and  around  New  York 
had  another  luncheon  at  the  Aldine 
Club  on  December  12.  The  affair  was 
purely  for  sociability;  even  the  invitations 
had  guaranteed  "no  mention  of  funds, 
this  is  just  a  reunion!"  Besides  the  usual 
old  N.  Y.  and  Vicinity  stand-bys,  Anna 
Rochester,  Elizabeth  Babcock,  and  Belle 
Harder  put  in  an  unexpected  appearance. 
About  thirty-five  Consecrated  Members 
rallied  to  the  call. 

Married. — Margery  Brady  to  Captain 
William  A.  Mitchell,  Corps  of  Engineers 
U.  S.  A.,  on  November  26,  1914.  Address, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Annah  Butler  to  Arthur  B.  Richardson 
on  May  27,  1914.  Address,  44  Morning- 
side  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Cox  to  James  Bennett  Lowell  on 
November  18,  1914.  Address,  18  Stone- 
land  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Josephine  Fowler  to  Morgan  A.  Darby 
on  October  29,  19 14.  Address,  484 
Chestnut  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Clara  Franklin  to  Enos  Smith  Stock- 
bridge  on  December  29,  1914.  Address, 
after  March  1,  11  Bretton  PI.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Margaret  Oberempt  to  George  Francis 
Palmer  on  November  26,   1914. 

Ruth  Weber  to  Walter  A.  Schaefer  on 
November  10,  1914.  Address,  4401 
Fourth  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Wales  to  Alton  Hayward  King- 
man on  December  1,  1914.  Address, 
131  Market  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Births. — Blanche  (Buttfield)  Pratt  has 
a  son,  Harlan,  born  November  24,  1914. 

Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon  has  a 
daughter,  Katherine  Breckenridge,  born 
October  25,  1914. 

Polly  (James)  Emerson  has  a  daughter, 
Polly  Adele,  born  July  11,  1914,  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Mary  (Rice)  Moseley  has  a  second  son, 
born  in  November. 

Ethel  (Roome)  Boutelle  has  a  son, 
Richard  Roome,  born  January  17,  1914. 
New  address,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Boutelle,  209 
Underhill  Av.,  Cambridge  Hall,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Florence  (Smith)  Tillson  has  a  son, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.,  born  November 
20,  1914. 

Died. — Infant  son  of  Anna  May  (Daugh- 
erty)  Sutton,  born  September  15,  1914. 

Engagement. — Clara  Heyman  to  Jacob 
S.  Weinberg,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Dorothy  Abbot — "  In  Brooklyn  this 
winter,  the  first  time  in  seven  years  for 
any  length  of  time."  As  General  In- 
formation, Dottie  says:  "  I'm  extending  the 
influence  of  John  Martin's  Book,  a  fas- 
cinating magazine  for  children  from  four 
years  old  up  to  ten  years.  This  is  not  an 
'ad,'  but  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  sam- 
ple copies  to  anyone  with  young  chil- 
children  or  nieces  or  nephews. " 

Marjorie  Addis — "Teaching  English 
and  History  in  Brewster  H.  S.  Writing 
for  the  Brewster  Standard.  Barbara 
Quin  and  I  went  to  Columbia  summer 
session  where  we  worked  26  hours  a  day, 
eight  days  in  the  week.  Mary  Patten 
did  too." 
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Maud  Alexander — "Bacteriologist  for 
one  of  our  leading  physicians." 

Ethel  Ames — "Recovering  from  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  Shall  probably 
spend  the  winter  south,  unless  the  call 
to  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  is  too  strong.  " 

Welcome  Ayer  writes  from  Schoffield 
Barracks,  Honolulu — "We  got  here  in 
October  and  expect  to  remain  several  years 
as  father  is  now  with  the  1st  Infantry 
here.  If  any  1911-ers  come  through  here 
they  must  be  sure  to  let  me  know. " 

Ethel  Bailey — "Editor  and  secretary. 
Just  returned  from  New  Zealand.  Had 
a  wonderful  trip.  We  just  escaped  being 
captured  by  a  German  cruiser.  A  storm 
kept  them  from  seeing  us." 

Florence  Baker — "Teacher  of  English, 
high  school,  South  Orange,  N.  J." 

Ruth  Baker — "  Dressmaker.  But  that's 
not  all  I  do — when  there's  anything  no- 
body else  wants  to  do,  why  then  I  must 
know  how  because  I  went  to  college. " 

Eleanor  Barrows — Occupation  "None. 
Have  been  living  at  home  this  year, 
teaching  Sunday  School  class,  mission 
class,  etc.  Helped  get  up  a  Smith  Col- 
lege Club  of  Northern  California."  She 
took  a  trip  to  New  York  in  the  fall,  but 
returned  to  Berkeley  at  Christmas  time. 

Elsie  (Baskin)  Adams  is  still  in  Iquique, 
Chile.     "Learning   Spanish,  ha-ha!" 

Marion  Beardsley — "I  still  teach  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  in 
Walla  Walla." 

Olive  Booth — "At  home." 

Agnes  Bowman — "Interior  decorator. 
I  am  with  Louise  Putnam  1909,  so  4  West 
40  St.,  New  York,  is  a  fine  place  for  a  good 
Smith  welcome." 

Alice  Brown — "Going  to  California  for 
the  winter." 

Carol  Brown — "House-keeper and  baby- 
tender,  business  incidentally  between  times. 
Father  died  the  last  of  August  so  that  is 
why  I  continue  at  home.  A  long  trip  this 
summer.  Went  to  Margaret  Fisher's 
wedding,  visited  Maude  Alexander,  Mary 
Camp,  Kay  Whitney,  and  several  mothers 
of  absent  daughters.  A  visit  from  Doro- 
thy Hurd  in  June." 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Murchie  writes 
from  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I. 
— "Raising  grapefruit  and  the  baby. 
5 


Think  of  us  on  Christmas  taking  a  horse- 
back ride  and  a  swim,  and  having  our 
Christmas  tree  not  far  from  a  flowering 
gardenia  on  the  front  lawn." 

Florence  Bull — "School-marm.  I  am 
having  a  fine  time  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  high  school  of  Washington, 
Conn." 

Madalene  (Bullard)  Patton — "House- 
keeping at  175  Jay  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
is  so  good  to  be  settled  for  at  least  a  year! 
We  have  one  of  the  new  apartments, 
western  style, — it's  so  much  fun  and  so 
little  work." 

Ellen  D.  Burke — vouchsafes  no  informa- 
tion but  an  eye-witness  can  tell  us  that 
she  is  taking  a  course  in  convalescent 
nursing  in  New  York,  commuting  five 
days  in  the  week. 

Lydia  Calvert — "Trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  engagements  and  weddings  of 
my  friends." 

Edith  (Case)  Pearson — "Baby  tending 
principally  with  a  little  music  very  much 
on  the  side.     Small  Margaret  is  thriving. 

Lesley  Church  is  studying  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Address,  450  Center 
St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Colby  (New  address,  Warren, 
Mass.) — "Have  given  up  teaching  for 
this  winter  and  shall  be  at  home.  I 
expect  to  take  up  my  music  again,  study- 
ing and  teaching." 

Mary  Dickinson,  258  W.  73  St.,  New 
York. — "Principal  of  the  Robertson 
School." 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott — "You 
can  imagine  what  my  occupation  is  with 
an  infant  of  14  months  and  one  3  months 
old,  not  to  mention  my  child  of  11!" 

Elizabeth  Duffield  is  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Ruth  Everett,  113  Paradise  Rd.,Swamp- 
scott,  Mass. — "Teaching,  as  usual,  English 
in  high  school.  This  year  I'm  having 
an  easy  schedule  and  have  time  to  live. 
I  had  time  to  run  up  and  see  Helen 
French  married." 

Helen  Fellows — "A  little  tutoring,  but 
nothing  more  definite. "  She  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Florida. 

Eleanor  Fisher — "Librarian.  I  went 
this  summer  to  see  Gertrude  (Pearson) 
Taylor,  Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  and  was 
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bridesmaid  at  Mary  Stevens'  wedding, 
and  was  present  at  Marion  Keith's." 

Myra  Isabel  Foster — "Teaching  his- 
tory and  French,  at  Lubec,   Me. 

Genevieve  Fox — "Assistant  to  Editor, 
Silver  Burdett  and   Co.,   Publishers." 

Chloe  (Gillis)  Terry  has  gone  to  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  to  live.  Address,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Terry,  91  Fourteenth  St. 

Mary  Gottfried — "Teaching  Latin  and 
German  in  the  Misses  Hebb's  School  for 
Girls."  (11 17  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del.) 

Isabel  (Guilbert)  Wales — Occupation — 
"Trying  to  get  thin!" 

Paula  Haire  is  in  New  York  this  winter, 
address,  2042  Fifth  Av. — "Teaching  piano 
and  harmony  in  the  Scoville  School  for 
Girls.  I  am  still  doing  the  work  I  had 
last  year  but  supplementing  my  time  and 
pocketbook  with  this  which  I  find  fasci- 
nating. I  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
Chicago  studying  a  wonderful  new  system 
of  Keyboard  Harmony  which  gave  me  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

Mollie  Hanson — "Teaching  English, 
high  school."  (9  Marsh  St.,  Dedham, 
Mass.) 

Beatrice  Hardy  is  working  at  the 
Woman's   Industrial   Union  in   Boston. 

Mrs.  Amos  Rogers  Little  (Edna  Hil- 
burn),  Ox  Bow  Rd.,  Lincoln,  Mass. — 
"We  have  just  bought  a  farm  in  Lincoln, 
37  acres  and  a  wonderful  old  1780  house, 
and  hope  to  bring  our  two  kiddies  up  in 
real  old  'back  to  the  farm'  style.  " 

Emily  (Hix)  Faber — "There  isn't  much 
to  say  about  managing  a  house,  but  it 
takes  time,  nevertheless." 

Margaret  Howison — "General  handy- 
man. I  tutor  in  the  A.  M.,  work  in  a 
law-office  in  the  p.  m.,  teach  Sunday 
School,  do  settlement  work.  All  this 
because  my  family  wanted  me  at  home 
this  year." 

Rene  (Hubinger)  Timm — "One  son, 
Alexander  B.  Jr. " 

Mrs.  Earl  A.  Emerson  (Polly  James), 
Caixa  de  Correio  19,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Jeannette  Kennedy — "Haven't  any  at 
all." 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick,  39  St.  Paul  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Minerva  King — "Staying  at  home  and 
getting  acquainted  with  every  one  again 
after  seven  years — four  years  of  college 
and  three  years  of  teaching." 

Jake  Knowlton  has  given  up  teaching 
business  technique  at  the  Finch  School 
in  New  York,  and  is  now  private  secretary 
to  the  principal. 

Dorothea  Kohlrausch  is  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Franklin  MacVeagh  of  Washington, 
D.  C.     Address,  2829  Sixteenth  St. 

Miriam  Levi  has  left  the  stage  and  is 
studying  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia.  Her  address  is  Brooks  Hall, 
New  York. 

Helen  T.  Lord— "Assistant,  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
I    Madison  Av.,   New  York." 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd — "Since  the 
war  broke  out,  I  have  been  busy  on  a 
committee  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  in  receiving 
and  distributing  all  the  donations  of 
supplies  for  the  hospitals  for  the  West  of 
Scotland.  I  have  taken  a  course  in  First 
Aid  and  another  in  Sick  Nursing,  taken 
the  exams  and  got  my  St.  Andrews  Ambu- 
lance Certificates.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Relief  Committee  to  help  stranded 
Americans."  Later  she  writes — "You 
may  have  heard  that  Edwin"  (Mr.  Boyd) 
"has  gone  into  the  8th  battalion  of  the 
Cameronians,  but  will  not  leave  here  till 
the  new  year  anyway. " 

Alma  Lyman — "  I  am  doing  nothing 
remarkable,  only  'keeping  home  happy' 
for  father  and  my  brother.  I  still  hold  to 
my  Sunday  School  class  of  small  boys." 

Winifred  Lyman — "Teaching  in  Mans- 
field (Mass.)  High  School.  Anne  Parsons 
and  I  have  been  teaching  in  the  same 
school  since  last  Christmas  (1913)  and  we 
are  rooming  together  at  109  West  St." 

Althea  Marks — "Teaching mathematics 
and  chemistry  in  Bergen  School  for  Girls, 
107  Belmont  Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J." 

Susanna  McDougall  writes  chiefly  of  an 
Irish  terrier  puppy  named  "Tipperary" 
that  came  to  her  at  Christmas  time. 

Eleanor  Mills — "  I  am  still  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Women 
Workers.  I  was  abroad  all  the  spring, 
getting  back  just  before  the  war  broke 
out." 
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Elizabeth  Nye — "Teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  St.  Johnsville  (N.  Y.)  High 
School." 

Hazel  O'Neil — Has  anybody  here  seen 
Hazel?  The  only  clue  to  her  where- 
abouts is  "American  Legation,  San  Do- 
mingo, Dominican  Republic."  And  it 
speaks  not! 

Gladys  Owen — "Graduate  student,  U. 
of  Wisconsin.  Officiating  at  other  peo- 
ple's weddings  and  filling  the  role  of 
maiden  aunt  to  a  youthful  niece." 

Grace  Parsons — "Living  at  home." 

Doris  Patterson — "Trying  to  find  an 
occupation  that  suits  me.  At  present, 
planning  a  visit  to  my  class  pals  in  New 
York,  then  I  expect  to  do  some  settlement 
work,  take  a  course  or  two  and  stay  at 
home  for  a  while." 

Adelaide  (Peterson)  Love — "There  is 
no  startling  information  except  that  I  keep 
busy  keeping  house  and  doing  club  work." 

Maude  Pfaffmann — "Secretary.  Just 
recently  I've  had  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
coming secretary  to  the  general  footwear 
factory  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
This  position  promises  to  be  the  most 
exciting  yet,  and  I'm  thrilled  to  the  core." 
Address,  124  W.  77  St.,  New  York. 

Barbara  Quin — "With  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society.  I  went  to 
the  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
took  my  A.  M.  at  Columbia  in  1912." 

Vena  (Robinson)  Soule — "Keeping 
house." 

lima  (Sessions)  Johnson — "General 
housework  at  present!" 

Vita  Slater — "At  home  for  the  year." 

Harriet  Smith  has  changed  her  address 
again.  The  Portner,  15th  and  U  Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rebecca  (Smith)  Chandler — Occupa- 
tion: "  Married,  and  Lord  knows  it's 
enough!  We're  building,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  make  everything  to  go  inside  the 
place  myself,  Cruel  War  having  come 
amongst  us."  (Address,  Mrs.  Buckingham 
Chandler,  33  Bellevue  PI.,  Chicago,  111.) 

Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll — "Making  ends 
meet  and  making  meats  end!  Jordy  would 
say:  'You  have  the  thought,  but  are  you 
sure  of  your  English?'" 

Josephine  Stevenson — "High  school 
teacher." 


Elizabeth  (Sweet)  Whiting  —  "Still 
chasing  my  husband  around  the  globe. 
Just  completed  my  sixth  trip  between 
Galveston  and  Omaha!" 

Jane  Swenarton — "Teaching  English 
and  psychology.  This  year  I  have  been 
made  head  of  the  English  department  at 
the  Edinboro  State  Normal  School. 
(Pennsylvania)." 

Elizabeth  Thorne — "I  am  teaching  in 
Yonkers  in  a  girls'  'Prep'  school,  and 
like  the  work  very  much.  The  school  is 
a  day  school  and  closes  at  one  o'clock. 
Consequently  I  live  in  New  York." 

Margaret  Townsend  is  at  home  doing 
nothing,  but  enjoying  doing  it.  Aside 
from  skating  and  playing  with  her  friends 
she  is  trying  to  manage  her  school  Alumnae 
Association,  the  Plainfield  College  Club, 
and  191 1 's  secretarial  affairs  without  get- 
ting them  mixed  up. 

Ruth  Van  Deman — "Editorial  work. 
I  don't  dare  send  anything,  for  the  last  time 
I  found  it  all  set  forth  in  the  Quarterly!" 
(Brief  and  to  the  point!) 

Marion  Van  Vleck — Secretary  at  the 
Rye  Seminary,  Rye,  N.  Y. — "Same  old 
story  but  a  new  art  each  day  or  so." 

Winnie  Waid,  268  West  84  St.,  New  York. 
Winnie  is  living  in  New  York  this  winter 
and  teaching  some  children  in  Nyack  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Bertha  Ward — "School  teacher." 

Louise  (Weems)  Abbot  is  living  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  has  recently  been 
called  to  Quincy,  111.,  by  the  marriage  of  her 
sister. 

Marjorie  Wesson — "Secretarial  course. 
This  summer  I  took  a  trip  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
Glacier  National  Park.  Now  I'm  busy 
with  a  secretarial  course  with  an  eye  open 
for  an  editorial  chair  and  blue  pencil.  At 
my  leisure,  I  collect  rejection  slips  from 
our  leading  magazines."  She  stays  in 
New  York  during  the  week,  address,  164 
Waverly  PI. 

Adine  Williams — "House-keeper  and 
private  secretary  to  family."  289  Elm 
Street  has  been  closed,  and  Adine  and  her 
father  have  moved  to  Springfield  to  live 
near  her  brother.  Address,  328  Union 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Florence    Yale — "I'm    not    doing    any- 
thing  interesting,   just   amusing   myself." 
Ex-1911 

Married. — Myra  Howell  to  J.  A.  Keil- 
lor on  November  30,  1914. 

Kathryn  Powell  to  Burton  Richards. 

Wynnifred  Wheeler  to  Clarence  Arthur 
Lord  on  November  II,  1914.  Address, 
19  Grotto  Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Births. — Elizabeth  (Bush)  Fowler  has 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  October  9, 
1914.     This  is  her  third  child. 

Elizabeth  (McNair)  Rayton  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Marjorie,  born  January  8,  1914. 

Engagement  announced.  —  Katherine 
Wilbar  to  George  Benjamin  Utter,  Am- 
herst 1905. 

Edith  Evans — Occupation — "Same  old 
thing." 

Dorothy  (Levy)  Holzman — "Instilling 
into  my  four-year-old  the  proper  traits  to 
render  him  worthy  of  some  Smith  girl — 
at  the  proper  age." 

Beatrice  Lowe  —  "Playing  Bridge." 
Address,  201  South  Main  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 

Kathryn  Sabey — "Doing  a  little  bit  of 
everything." 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

After  February  and  March  and  April 
and  May  have  run  their  course,  comes 
June,  and  especially  This  June.  The 
10th,  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  are 
the  days  to  put  down  on  your  engage- 
ment pads  as  being  positively  taken. 
Several  of  our  California  brethren  have 
written  that  not  even  the  Exposition  can 
keep  them  from  Hamp.  Now  if  this 
determined  spirit  is  within  them,  even  with 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  at  their 
very  doors,  what  can  possibly  prevent  us 
less  fortunate,  expositionless  souls  from 
being  on  deck?  Let  the  Poets,  therefore, 
set  themselves  to  composing  their  glad 
songs,  the  Orators  to  formulating  their 
speeches,  the  Musicians  to  making  their 
marches,  and  the  rest  of  us  to  getting  our 
lungs  into  trim,  that  the  world  may  be 
shown  just  what  a  Third  Reunion  should 
be.  It  really  won't  be  thoroughly  success- 
ful unless  every  single  one  of  us  is  there,  if 
not  for  the  whole  time,  at  least  for  some 
considerable  portion  thereof,  so  make 
your  plans  and  fly  thither  when  the  time 
comes. 

1912  repree- 
Sented  by  each  daughter, 
Makes  a  Third  Reunion 
Be  just  what  it  oughterl 


Engagements. — Jane  Fink  to  Howard 
Gregory  Whipple. 

Dorothy  Stoddard  to  Hardin  Roads 
Glascock. 

Dorothy  Whitley  to  Frederick  Dickin- 
son Goode  of  Brooklyn. 

Peg  Nickerson  to  Edward  H.  Osgood  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

Margaret  Burling  to  Ernest  Kremer  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gladys  Wheelock  to  Joseph  C.  Bogue 
of  Denver,  Colo. 

Eleanor  M.  Taylor  to  Albert  B.  Hough- 
ton. 

Vera  Anderson,  ex-1912,  to  Russell 
Brown  Pettit,  of  Brooklyn. 

Marriages.  —  Elsie  Frederiksen  to 
Paul  Benjamin  Williams  on  December 
12,  1914.  Address,  1125  Park  Av.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Edith  Fitzgerald  to  Wallace  E.  Dibble 
on  October  24,  1914.  Address,  41  Essex 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Janet  Higby  to  Malcolm  Lewis  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915.  Address,  93  Bayard  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Frances  Huston  to  Nelson  E.  Frissell 
on  October  21,  1914.  Address,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Helen  Flynn  to  Edward  Renz  Fritsche. 
Address,  401 1  Harrison  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Edith  Roach  to  Walter  Scott  McClure 
on  October  21,  1914.  Address,  1710 
Caton  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Codding  to  Well  wood  Hugh 
Maxwell  on  October  10,  1914.  Address, 
539  Blvd.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Hazel  Harriet  Ground,  ex-1912,  to 
Harold  Goodwin  Vick.  Address,  3512 
Summit  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Helen  Stoppenbach  to  DeWitt  Bu- 
chanan on  November  19,  1914.  Address, 
5488  Everett  Av.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Blanche  W.  Anderson,  ex-1912,  to  Earl 
V.  Moore  on  August  26,  1914.  Address, 
526  Linden  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Births. — To  Maisie  (Koues)  Sachs  a 
daughter,  Mary  Parmly,  on  November  4, 
1914. 

To  Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer  a  son, 
Philip  Hiram  Jr.,  on  November  1,  1914- 

To  Eloise  (Oliver)  Ellis,  ex-1912,  a  son, 
Frampton  Erroll  Jr.,  on  April  28,  1914. 
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To  Marguerite  (Glover)  Haldeman, 
ex-1912,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Glover, 
on  September  30,  1914. 

To  Edna  (Gloeckler)  Ashley,  ex-1912,  a 
son,  Charles  Richard,  on  October  28,  1914. 

Death. — Lolia  Starritt  Robertson,  ex- 
1912,  on  August  10,  1912. 

Katherine  Baker  is  teaching  in  the  Hill 
School  of  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Adrienne  Baker  is  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  college  department  in  The 
Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

Helen  Barnes  is  teaching  high  school 
English  in  night  school  in  Rochester. 

Florence  Behr  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Lajolla,  Cal. 

Amy  Bridgman  is  an  assistant  in  a  clin- 
ical laboratory  in  New  York.  Her  duties 
include  chemical  and  microscopical  anal- 
ysis, and  some  bacteriological  work.  With 
four  other  girls  she  is  trying  the  joys  of 
housekeeping  in  an  apartment  at  618 
West  136  St. 

Margaret  Burt  is  still  working  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Travellers' 
Insurance  Company,  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Helen  Coleman  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Curtiss  is  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  (Darling)  Benchley's  address 
is  117  Church  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Helen  Day  is  tutoring  French  for  the 
winter. 

Martha  Dennison  is  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Toledo. 

Doris  Dow  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Cheney,  Wash. 

Ruth  Emerson  received  the  degree  of 
of  M.  S.  from  Simmons  last  June  for  her 
work  in  a  special  course  in  Medical  Social 
work  at  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers.  She  is  now  in  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Department  of  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary. 

Pauline  Gardner  is  developing  into  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  suffrage. 

Margaret  Gould  is  teaching  in  the  Girls' 
Collegiate  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

Helen  Hancock  is  taking  her  second  and 
last  year  of  an  interior  decorating  course. 

Mary  Head  and  Marion  Knight  are 
laboring   in   the    Zoology   Department  at 


Northampton  along  with  Booker  Wash- 
ington, who,  when  last  seen,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  locate  the  nervous  system  of  a  mud 
puppy.  They  have  an  apartment  at  36 
Bedford  Terrace,  now  the  abode  of  the 
faculty;  and  when  not  engaged  in  study, 
seem  to  be  trying  to  impress  the  under- 
graduate with  a  due  sense  of  their  dignity! 

Marguerite  Hickey  is  principal  of  the 
Meadow  Grammar  School  of  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Grace  Hoffman  is  an  opera  and  con- 
cert singer.  During  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  she  sang  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Exposition  as  soloist  with  Sousa's  Band. 
The  newspaper  comments  were  such  that 
1912  ought  to  be  mighty  proud  that  Grace 
belongs  to  it. 

Alma  Howard  is  doing  secretarial  work. 

Another  of  our  M.  A's  is  Marguerite 
Ickes  who  was  thus  honored  by  Ohio  State 
University  in  June.  She  is  now  assistant 
in  the  department  of  histology  and 
embryology  of  Western  Reserve  Medical 
College. 

Margaret  Koehler  is  studying  domestic 
economy  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Fannie  Krause  is  studying  stenography 
and  typewriting  at  Simmons  this  winter. 

Gertrude  (Lake)  Merrick's  address  now 
is  1625  Ashland  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Ruth  Lane  is  teaching  French  and  Ger- 
man at  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry  Village, 
N.  H. 

Florence  Lange  is  teaching  German  in 
Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis. 

Ruth  Lawrence  is  secretary  for  the 
winter  to  Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

Margaret  Linsley  has  charge  of  the 
children's  story  telling  hour  in  the  Library 
of  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Eleanor  Marine  is  doing  clerical  work 
in  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 

Louise  Michael  is  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Organization, 
and  of  the  Children's  Hospital  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo.  Why  have  a  class  tax 
next  year? 

Katherine  Moakley  is  official  tutor  in 
zoology,  at  Smith,  and  substitute  librarian 
at  Clarke  Library. 

Agnes  Moir  writes  that  she  has  just 
"returned    from  a    nine   months'   trip  to 
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San  Francisco,  down  the  coast  to  Panama, 
up  the  coast  to  New  York,  over  to  the 
continent,  ending  up  with  the  war  in 
England." 

Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  is  busy  with 
household  affairs  at  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. 
Not  even  matrimony,  however,  can  keep 
her  from  partaking  in  basket  ball  games, 
when  she  gets  the  chance. 

Margaret  Prescott  is  teaching  Latin 
and  German  in  the  Concordia  (Kan.) 
High  School. 

Grace  Redding  is  assistant  in  the  Wor- 
cester Children's  Friend  Society.  She 
is  also  doing  graduate  work  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 

Jeanette  Rinaldo  is  head  of  the  Latin 
department  of  the  Beaverhead  County 
High  School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Carol  Rix  is  teaching  piano  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  She  is  learning  the  blind  print  and 
enjoys  the  work  ever  so  much. 

Mildred  Roberts  has  entered  upon  her 
third  year  of  medical  work  at  Rush. 

Eleanor  Rosenheim  is  doing  Charity 
Organization  Work  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Helen  Searight  is  teaching  logic  and 
English  at  the  Ogontz  School,  near 
Philadelphia. 

Ruth  Shaw-Kennedy's  address  is 
Brymptonwood,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Simmons  is  chicken-raising 
on  her  brother's  farm  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Smith  has  been  substituting  in 
the  high  school  of  Concord,  Mass. 

Mildred  (Spring)  Case  says  that  she 
thinks  she  can  show  "old  maids"  who 
think  that  the  married  are  inefficient  a 
thing  or  two  in  her  own  career.  She  has 
charge  of  a  group  of  camp  fire  girls,  14 
music  pupils,  and  attends  the  Woman's 
Club. 

Rose  Starin  is  studying  music,  doing 
some  social  service  work  and  hospital 
visiting,  and  teaching  embroidery  to  the 
young. 

Marion  Tanner  is  with  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  Company  in  Boston  for  the  win- 
ter. 

Margaret  Upton  is  teaching  Science  in 
the  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary,  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Marion  Vincent  is  secretary  for  Dr. 
John  G.  Hathaway  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Betty  Webster  is  working  with  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

Genevieve  Wilson  is  studying  Spanish 
and  modern  history,  and  doing  Day  Nur- 
sery work. 

Maude  Young  has  been  helping  in 
starting  a  branch  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  in  Yalesville,  Conn.,  in  which 
she  has  a  gymnasium  class,  and  of  which 
she  is  secretary. 

Ex-1912 

Elda  Ankeny  is  assistant  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  High 
School. 

Margaret  and  Mildred  Armour  are 
both  studying  home-making  in  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Beth  Battles  is  expecting  to  return  to 
Northampton  for  the  second  semester, 
and  take  that  work  for  her  degree  which 
illness  prevented  her  from  taking  in  the 
spring  of  1912. 

Margery  Bedinger  is  busily  engaged 
in  suffrage  work. 

Faith  Blake  is  principal  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  Italian  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion in  Winsted,  Conn. 

Harriet  Buck  was  graduated  at  Syra- 
cuse University  in  1913.  Last  year  she 
taught  in  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  High  School; 
and  she  is  now  teaching  in  the  high  school 
of  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Sara  Collins  is  teaching  in  North  Ches- 
terville,  Me. 

Minnie  Conklin  is  a  senior  in  the  kin- 
dergarten training  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  School. 

Evelyn  Coulter  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Adeline  Emma  Drew  is  teaching  in 
Accord,  Mass. 

Helen  Fonda  is  training  to  become  a 
nurse.  She  is  in  her  last  year  at  Ellis 
Hospital,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Hale  writes,  "Teaching  in  a 
private  kindergarten  (in  Cleveland). 
Have  a  Smith  baby  among  my  pupils, 
and  he  is  the  finest  of  them  all." 

Marion  Hebert  is  a  commercial  teacher. 

Anna  Margaret  Hummel  is  doing  news- 
paper work  on  the  Clinton  County  Demo- 
crat.    Her  address  is  Wilmington,  O. 
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Lucy  Gladys  Johnson  is  teaching  in 
Aurora,  111. 

Ruth  Gertrude  Libby  is  assistant  kin- 
dergartener at  the  Hicks'  School,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Elsa  Will  is  in  her  last  year  at  Stam- 
ford Medical  College,  San  Francisco. 
She  wrote  in  the  autumn  that  she  expected 
to  be  an  interne  at  the  City  and  County 
Hospital  after  Christmas. 

Clara  Livermore  is  studying  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 

Henrietta  Martindale  is  a  student  of 
landscape  gardening  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

Alice  Moore  is  a  stenographer.  Her 
address  is  720  Beacon  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Janet  Rankin  is  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Survey. 

Marion  Roby  is  a  teacher  of  domestic 
science  in  the  schools  of  Concord,  N.  H. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  East  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Marguerite  Haeske  died  on  Septem- 
ber 27. 

In  Memoriam 

All  of  us  who  knew  Marguerite  Haeske 
must  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  true  friend 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
members  of  the  class  of  1913.  For  she 
was  one  of  those  rare  girls  whose  life 
could  never  touch  that  of  another  without 
leaving  upon  it  a  warm  sense  of  friend- 
liness and  comradeship.  She  created  the 
impression  of  being  so  vitally  alive,  that 
life  in  its  varied  phases  seemed  to  seek  her 
out.  When  we  try  to  explain  this  we 
realize  that  she  gave  the  assurance  of  such 
enthusiastic  cooperation  to  all  who  needed 
it,  that  we  found  a  thousand  reasons  for 
going  to  her,  or  went  for  no  reason  at  all 
except  just  to  be  near  her.  We  thought 
of  her  first  for  our  "bats"  for  we  were 
certain  of  a  rollicking  good  time!  We 
brought  our  lessons  into  her  room  to  study 
when  she  studied,  to  have  the  inspiration 
of  a  concentrated  and  silent  companion. 
When  we  needed  some  special  committee 
work,  she  could  do  it  thoroughly,  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  finish  it  on 
time!  When  we  just  couldn't  understand 
a  part  of  a  lesson  and  were  discouraged 
with  trying,  she  was  always  able,  and 
always  had  time  to  make  us  see  the  right 
way  of  doing  it,  and  those  of  us  who  had 
serious  personal  problems  to  meet,  could 
surely  find  constructive  sympathy  in 
Marguerite. 


In  short,  she  never  gave  less  than  her 
best,  and  she  never  failed.  Her  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  stands  for  four  years  of  reading 
more  than  the  required  chapters,  of 
working  more  than  the  required  time,  and 
of  following  each  path  of  thought  to  its 
end.  But  to  us  who  knew  her  best,  this 
honor,  though  great,  stands  for  the  least 
part  of  what  she  did  with  her  life.  There 
was  so  much  more. 

Geraldine  Hopkins  Dodge. 

Married. — Geraldine  Hopkins  to  Adriel 
Yeaman  Dodge  of  Chicago  on  October 
1,  1914.  Address,  6237  Verum  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Inez  Tiedeman  to  Roy  D.  Chapin  on 
November  4,  1914.  Address,  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

Engaged. — Eunice  Hinman  to  John 
Stewart   Rodman   of   Philadelphia. 

Ellen  Irwin  to  Arthur  Dudley  Whitman, 
Harvard  1906. 

Ruth  Johnson  to  Jessel  Stuart  Whyte, 
Cornell  1913. 

Helen  McBurnie,  ex-1913,  to  Dr.  Her- 
mon  Carey  Bumpus  Jr.  of  Boston. 

Margaret  Bryan  to  William  Washburn, 
Amherst  191 1. 

Births. — Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely  has  a 
son,  Hawley  Brooks,  born  January  2,  1915. 

Harriet  (Richardson)  Hubbard  has  a 
son,  Allen  Jr.,  born  October  15,  1914. 

Helen  (Snyder)  Starr  has  a  son,  Benja- 
min, born  December  1,  1914. 

Beatrice  Armijo  is  at  home  helping  in 
the  basketry  class  in  the  Industrial  School, 
also  Red  Cross  work. 

Mary  Arrowsmith  is  taking  a  course  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Christine  Babcock  is  studying  for  an 
M.  A.  in  Latin  and  French  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Address,  5714  Black- 
stone  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edna  Balch  is  teaching  English  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  in  Mar- 
shalltown. 

Monica  Burrell  is  at  home  studying 
singing  and  editing  a  cook  book. 

Jessie  Coit  is  guardian  of  one  Camp 
Fire  and  Advisor-in-general ., of  another, 
taking  aesthetic  dancing  and  coaching 
basket  ball  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Vera  Cole  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  the  Calgary  High  School,  North- 
western Canada.  Address,  816  Fifth  Av., 
W.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can. 
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Helen  Collins  is  matron  of  "Watson 
Cottage"  of  Sleighton  Farm,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State   Reformatory  for  Girls. 

Alice  Cone  is  doing  office  work  with  her 
father. 

Beatrice  Darling  is  studying  design  at 
Miss  Sacker's  School,  Boston,  and  supple- 
menting it  with  a  course  in  housebuilding 
at  Simmons. 

Hazel  Deyo  is  writing  in  the  New  York 
Journal  under  the  name  of  Jane  McLean. 
She  is  the  writer  of  "Their  Married  Life" 
on  the  magazine  page. 

Dorothy  Douglas  is  secretary  for  the 
New  York  Smith  Club. 

Agnes  Folsom  is  teaching  English, 
French,  and  Latin  in  the  high  school  in 
Wells  River,  Vt. 

Hester  Gam  well  is  acting  as  private 
tutor. 

Orpha  Gerrans  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Park  School  of  Buffalo  Fresh  Air  School. 

Genieve  Gildersleeve  is  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Winifred  Glasheen  is  teaching  English 
in  Easthampton. 

Marion  Halsey  is  first  assistant  in  the 
bond  filing  department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

Hart-Lester  Harris  is  secretary  of 
Springfield  Consumers  League.  She  is 
also  interested  in  the  William  Street  Club 
for  Girls. 

Ruth  Higgins  is  secretary  at  the  Alum- 
nae House,  Smith  College. 

Eleanore  Holmes  is  in  the  second  year  of 
a  stenographic  course  at  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  School. 

Helen  Hood  is  teaching  mathematics 
in    Danvers    High    School. 

Lilian  Jackson  is  studying  music  and 
accompanying   in   vocal  studios. 

Helen  Johnson  is  taking  a  laboratory 
course  in  experimental  psychology  at 
the   University   of   Chicago. 

Dorothy  Jones  is  teaching  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Va. 

Marguerite  Jones  is  secretary  to  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  Waterbury. 

Helen  Kempshall  is  president  of  the 
Elizabeth  Branch  of  the  Consumers 
League  of  New  Jersey. 


Marguerite  Knox  received  her  M.  A.  in 
mathematics  from  Columbia  and  is  now 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  of  New  York. 

Mary  Ethel  Libby  is  office  secretary  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Springfield. 

Mary  Lorenz  is  expected  home  from 
China  in  January.  She  returned  by  way 
of  Japan. 

Merle  McVeigh  is  studying  advertising. 

Annah  Montague  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  German  in  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Frances  Morrison  is  teaching  dress- 
making at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Clara  Murphy  is  director  of  recreation 
and  girl's  club  work  at  South  End  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Olcott  is  president  of  the 
King's  Daughter's  Day  Nursery. 

Elizabeth  Olcott  is  busy  with  the  fol- 
lowing classes: — First  Aid  to  the  injured, 
gymnastics,  dancing,  interior  decorating 
and  designing,  current  events,  Sunday 
School  classes. 

Martha  Osborne  is  at  home  at  II 
Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn.  She  is 
taking  cooking  lessons. 

Irene  Overly  is  teaching  freshman  Latin 
and  English  in  the  Greensburg  High 
School. 

Nellie  Paschal  is  teaching  German  and 
mathematics  in  Brontwood  Hall,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  Praeger  is  studying  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy and  is  living  at  the  Eli  Bates 
Settlement,  621  W.  Elm  St. 

Florence  Simon  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minn. 

Virginia  Slagle  is  taking  a  teaching 
course  in  Training  School  for  Children's 
Librarians,  in  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh.    Address,  317  N.  Craig  St. 

Emily  Smith  is  taking  art  lessons  and 
sewing  classes  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Has  been 
interested  in  the  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Seals  committee. 

Emily  Van  Order  is  teaching  German 
and  music  at  Winsor  School  also  sight 
singing  at  the  music  settlement. 

Edith  (Warner)  Patton  (Mrs.  Hamilton) 
is  taking  courses  in  dressmaking,  food 
preparation,  poultry  raising,  vegetable 
gardening,    landscape   gardening,    etc.    at 
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the  University  of  Oregon.     Address,  224 
23  St.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Louise  Weber  is  doing  office  work  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Eleanor  Welsh  is  teaching  science  in 
Piermont,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Williams  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  a  girls'  boarding  school.  Ad- 
dress, Brunot  Hall,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Ruth  Agnes  Wilson  is  a  resident  of  the 
Chicago  Commons  as  a  social  worker. 
Address,  955  Grand  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mina  Winslow  is  doing  laboratory 
assisting  and  graduate  work  in  the  zoology 
department  of  the  University  of  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 119  Park  Terrace,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Margaret  Woodbridge  is  studying  with 
Charles  W.  Clark  of  Chicago  and  singing 
in  churches  and  recitals. 

The  Leffies  are  at  183  S.  Mountain  Av., 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  commuting  to  New  York 
for  lessons  in  art  (Ada),  music  (Edith). 
Ex-1913 

Married. — Elinor  De  Remer  to  Shelley 
Shamklin  of   Philadelphia. 

Gladys  Latimer  to  William  Wells 
Lyman  on  October  1,  1914. 

Ethel  Williams  to  Ralph  Wiggins. 
Address,  519  17  Street,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Engaged. — Annette  Gladwin  to  Wil- 
liam Bigelow  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Johnson  to  Eugene  Morse  Barn- 
hart  of  Princeton. 

Birth. — To  Sylvia  (Stevens)  Schmid 
a  daughter,  Marion,  born  July  11,   1914. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Kuhn  (Rheta  Adler) 
is  at  home.  Address,  5660  Blackstone 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Leah  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Standard 
Opera  Company  and  a  contralto  soloist  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  Seattle. 
1914 

Class  secretary — Margaret  L.  Farrand, 
157  Ralston  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Married. — Mary  Olive  Phillips  to  Sid- 
ney Bailey,  December  7,  1914.  Address, 
East  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  Mary 
Fay  was  her  maid  of  honor. 

Margaret  White,  ex-1914,  to  Albion 
Scotson  Webbe,  September  19,  1914. 
Address,  1157  E.  54  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Engaged. — Eva  Denison  to  Harold  H. 
Neale.  Her  secondary  occupation  is  the 
study  of  piano  and  organ. 


Anne  Deyo  to  Donald  Van  Buren  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  Harvard  Law  1914. 

Blanche  Hixson  to  Allan  Hubbard 
White  of  Meriden,  Conn.  She  expects  to 
be  married  in  June. 

Florence  McConnell  to  Frank  Le  Roi 
Main,  Williams  1915.  She  also  has  a 
"job,"  teaching  the  second  grade  in  Mrs. 
Cooke's  open  air  school,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Zella  Paul  to  Baird  M.  Hughes  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Boston  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 1915. 

Lucretia  Thomas  to  Bertram  Carr  of 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Dorothy  Williams  to  Henry  M.  Hughes 
of  Franklin,  Pa. 

Teaching 

Gladys  Anslow  has  changed  her  posi- 
tion and  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
her  official  title  being  Demonstrator  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  in  Smith  College. 

Edith  Brodie  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Annisquam,  Mass. 

Geraldine  Clement  is  teaching  first 
year  high  school  Latin  and  English  in 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Lenita  Cooper  is  teaching  in  Belleville, 
N.J. 

Anna  Doyle  is  teaching  in  North  Brook- 
field,  Mass. 

Anna  Gear  is  teaching  in  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Gibbon  is  teaching  history, 
English,  and  physical  geography  in  the 
high  school,  Pittsville,  Wis. 

Marion  Gilmore  is  teaching  in  the  Burn- 
ham  School,   Northampton,   Mass. 

Katrina  Ingham  is  assistant  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  the  schools  in  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  She  is  also  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  social  service  work. 

Josephine  Kennedy  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  history  in  the  high  school, 
Derby,  Conn. 

Jennie  Luntz  is  teaching  in  the  foreign 
department  of  a  Hartford  Conn,  public 
school. 

Rebecca  Newcomb  is  teaching  German 
and  Latin  in  the  Canisteo  Academy, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Newkirk  is  substituting  in  the 
schools  in   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Ochtman  is  demonstrator  in 
history  of  art,   Bryn  Mawr  College,  and 
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is  also  doing  graduate  work  in  art.  We 
feel  sure  that  she  is  adding  momentum  to 
the  "name  that  goes." 

Helen  O'Malley  is  teaching  in  the 
American  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Nelle  Robie  is  teaching  music  in  the 
grades  and  is  assistant  to  the  principal 
in  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Margaret  Spahr  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  Upjohn  is  assistant  in  the 
department  of  expression  in  the  Western 
State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ex-1914. — Marie  Corwin  is  teaching 
domestic  science  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Marion  Deings  is  tutoring. 

Katharine  Kingsley  is  director  of 
physical  training  in  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Feme  Liedy  is  teaching  English  and 
German  in  the  high  school,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 

Studying 

Hazel  Bolton  is  studying  at  the  Normal 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ray  Burne  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
in  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Cerren  is  studying  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Alice  Darrow  is  studying  singing  with 
Dudley  Buck.  Address,  7  W.  92  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Edson  is  studying  voice,  piano, 
and  harmony  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  Mass. 

Flora  Fox  is  studying  for  an  A.  M.  in 
German  at  Radcliffe. 

Florence  Franklin  is  studying  stenog- 
raphy in  New  York  City. 

Hera  Gallagher  is  taking  a  business 
course  at  the  Yale  Business  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Grace  Kramer  is  taking  a  course  in 
civics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
is  also  studying  domestic  science,  music, 
and  French. 

Margaret  Leonard  is  studying  design 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

Social  Work 

Lest  Helen  Fisk,  who  is  doing  volunteer 
work  with  the  C.  O.  S.  in  New  York  City, 


should  think  that  she  is  in  a  class  by  her- 
self we  urge  her  to  examine  the  November 
Quarterly. 

At  Home 

As  the  "at  homes"  number  well  over 
one  hundred  and  as  they  have  an  average 
of  four  occupations  apiece  it  is  impossible 
to  give  anything  concerning  them  except 
changes  in  address. 

Margaret  Beckley,  1  W.  83  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Blanc  (Elsie  Terry),  85  Jefferson 
Av.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marion  Freeman,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Frances  Hooper,  The  Hotel  Raymond, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Isabel  Hudnut,  6  Beaufort  Rd.,  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass. 

Portia  Pratt,  15  Hedge  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Charlotte  Webb,  2174  Grandin  Rd., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Jeanne  Woods,  Thorndale,  Pa. 

Ex-1914.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Belcher  (Jane 
Peters)  1690  N.  Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Bishop  (Mildred  Wright) 
230  E.  Main  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Coursen  (Kathleen  Howell) 
39  N.  Burnett  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hall  (Margaret  Sturgess) 
35  Mellen  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Naylor  (Hazel  Simpson) 
448  Huntington  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Parr  (Ruth  Benton)  22 
Strarford  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Parker  (Ethel  Keeler)  563 
Tyler  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ryan  Jr.  (Lucy  Stripling) 
2502  Sixth  Av.,  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Smiley  (Julia  Ames)  Norton, 
Norton  Co.,  Kansas. 

Exceptions 

We  are  undecided  as  to  whether  Eloise 
Schmidt  is  a  student  or  an  exception.  She 
is  training  as  children's  librarian  in  the 
public  library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dorothy  Thorne  is  following  in  her  own 
footsteps,  so  to  speak.  She  is  editorial 
assistant  on  the  Telephone  Review  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Anyone  not  mentioned  in  this  or  the 
November  Quarterly  is  either  unem- 
ployed, unsettled,  or  unresponsive. 


NOTICES 

AH  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  and 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  the 
editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  copies. 

If  upon  the  wrapper  of  your  Quarterly  are  stamped  the  words:  Your 
subscription  expires  with  this  number,  it  is  time  for  you  to  renew.  Please 
do  so  at  once.  If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars. 
Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will  assume  that 
you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 

The  business  manager  asks  for  your  cooperation  in  prompt  notification 
of  change  of  address.         Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS,  ROOMS   FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

Applications  for  Senior  Dramatics  for  June  10  and  II,  1915,  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Alumnae 
are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  even- 
ing is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the  tickets  for  Friday  evening  are  limited.  Each  alumna 
may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday  evening;  extra  tickets  may  be  requested  for 
Thursday.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  tickets,  which  may  be  claimed  on 
arrival  in  Northampton.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  $.75  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be 
indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application  and  should  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets 
will  receive  a  request  to  confirm  the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to 
those  who  respond  to  this  request. 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
commencement.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for 
these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made. 
Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reuniting  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  five  dollars. 
Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment 
unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  I.  After  June  1, 
notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dean  Comstock. 
At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reuniting  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of 
the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived. So  far  as  possible,  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  present  for  only  a  day  or  two  should 
engage  places  off  the  campus,  reserving  the  campus  rooms  for  alumnae  who  remain 
during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  commencement  period. 

Secretaries  of  the  reuniting  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should 
make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  Dean  Ada  L.  Comstock,  College  Hall. 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  BAS-RELIEF 

Small  bronze  reproductions  of  the  bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye  by  Alice 
Morgan  Wright,  presented  by  the  class  of  1904  as  a  decennial  gift  to  the  college,  may 
be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to  Miss  Florence  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  build- 
ings and  college  life.     Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.     They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna 
for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 
OFFICIAL  CIRCULARS  WANTED 

The  files  of  the  Official  Circulars  of  the  college  in  the  Alumnae  Office  are  very  nearly 
complete,  and  the  general  secretary  would  be  very  grateful  if  any  alumnae  who  have 
copies  of  the  first  four  circulars  or  Number  15  (1888-89)  would  contribute  them  to  the 
alumnae  files. 

The  librarian  of  the  Forbes  Library  is  making  an  extensive  collection  of  Smith  College 
archives,  and  lacks  only  the  first  four  copies  of  the  official  circular  to  make  his  file  com- 
plete.    Gifts  of  these  missing  copies  would  be  much  appreciated. 

THE  A.  C.  A.  TO  GIVE  GUIDANCE  TO  VOLUNTEER  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  remember  the  article  by  Ellen  Emerson  in  last  April's 
issue  concerning  Volunteer  Social  Work. 

The  A.  C.  A.  has  recently  organized  a  National  Committee  on  Volunteer  Service. 

The  central  committee  plans  to  circularize  bulletins  and  pamphlets  among  the  branches 
and  affiliated  alumnae  associations,  suggesting  topics  for  discussion,  and  bringing  possi- 
bilities for  useful  service  to  their  attention.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  committee  that 
anyone  interested  in  the  undertaking  communicate  with  Margaret  A.  Friend,  Chairman, 
657  Astor  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Boston  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  doing  work  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wolbach  (formerly 
Miss  Anne  Wellington)  Prides  Crossing,  Mass.  A  placement  bureau  has  also  been 
recently  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  is  now  being  planned  in  New  York. 

CALENDAR 

January      30 — Dance  given  by  the  members  of  Group  4 

February      3 — Recital  by  Arthur  Whiting  of  the  University  Quartet  of  New  York 
"  6 — Junior  Frolic 

' '        8-14 — Week  of  Prayer 

10 — Lecture  by  Mr.  Percy  Schoales,  of  London,  England,  on  "The  Golden 

Age  of  British  Music"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Department 
13 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
"  15 — New  York   Philharmonic  Society 

17 — Preliminary  Freshman-Sophomore  Basket  Ball  Game 
18 — Meeting  of  the  Suffrage  Discussion  Club 
"  20 — Open  Meeting  of  the  Debating  Union 

Dance  given  by  the  members  of  Group  5 
22— Rally  Day 

Junior-Senior  Basket   Ball  Game 
26 — Open   Meeting  of  the   Philosophical  Society.     Address  by   Professor 
William  Pepperrell  Montague  of  Columbia  University 
"  27 — Dance  given  by  the  members  of  Group  6 

March  2 — Lecture  by  Professor  John  Franklin  Jameson,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Department  of  History 
"  3 — Concert  by  the  Smith  College  Orchestra 

"  6 — Big  Freshman-Sophomore  Basket  Ball  Game 

Division  Play 
"  13 — Alumnae-Student  Rally 

Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
"  17 — Glee  Club  Concert 

"  20 — Annual  Competitive  Gymnastic   Drill 

Dance  given  by  the  members  of  Group  7 
Mar.  24-Apr  .8 — Spring  Recess 

April  10 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"  14 — Open  Meeting  of  the  Debating  Union 

"  17 — Dance  given  by  the  members  of  Group  8 

21 — Seventh  Concert  of  the  Course  Recital  by  Gabrilowitsch 
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Any  pianist  or  musician  must  admit 
the  wonderful  virtuosity  of  tin  ANGELUS. 
As  a  means  of  artistic  interpretation  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  absolutely  unique.  The 
.  I NGELUS,  with  its  wond<  rful  d<  rices  for 
phrasing  and  emphasizing  notes,  should  be 
in  homed  by  all  true  musicians." 

Words  of  Praise  for  the 


ANGELUS 

PLAYER-PIANO 

from 

EDWIN  H.   LEMARE 

Official  Organist 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lemare  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
musicianship,  and  his  praise  of  the  Angelus  likewise  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  unapproachable  qualities  that  have  made  the  Angelus  the  only  player  capable 
of  producing  every  possible  musical  effect. 

Those  most  competent  to  judge  are  the  most  profuse  in 
their  praise  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  ANGELUS. 

Josef  Hofmann  and  Eugene  D'Albert — Master  pianists ;  Kocian  and  Kreisler — Master 
violinists;  Senibrich  and  De  Rezske — Master  vocalists;  Mascagni — Master  composer;  Pavlowa 
and  Lopoukowa — premier  danseuses;  all  who  know  music  in  its  various  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ANGELUS. 

Knabe-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights.         Angelus  Piano — An  Upright  made  expressly  for  the 

Emerson-Angelus  —  Grands  and  Uprights.  Angelus. 

Lindt  man  &  Sons- Angelus  —  Uprights.       In  Canada — The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus-Piano. 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  Merita,  c»n» 

Business  Established  1877        233   REGENT   STREET,    LONDON.        Agencies  all  over  the  world 
Telegraph  our  expense  for  address  of  nearest  representatior. 
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v-—'cO     irtiamn*  (V   °^ 


pianos 


Builders  of  Pipe  Organs 

FOR  CHURCHES.  COLLEGES.  THEATRES  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSES. 

The  magnificent  organ  in]  Smith  College  Chapel  was  built  by 
us ;  also  the  municipal  organ  in  Portland,  Maine.  We  have 
also  completed  and  shipped  the  grand  organ  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Just  as  Smith  College  is  far  famed  for  its  high  standard  in 
character  building,  so  the  Austin  Organ  Company  is  noted 
for  its  high  standard  in  organ  building. 

WE  ARE  NEVER  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PAST. 
OUR  MOTTO  IS  "SEMPER  EXCELSIOR." 

The  Austin  Organ  Company 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


MUSIC 

C.  W.  THOMPSON   &  CO.,  Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  cloth Net     $1.50 

Smith  College  Songs,  paper Net     $1.00 

Sakuntala.     By  Louis  A.  Coerne Net     $2.00 

MUSIC  TO  SMITH  COLLEGE  SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

The  Pretenders.       1908     -        -         Net     $1.00         The  Merchant  of  Venice.     1911      Net     $1.00 

A  Winter's  Tale.     1910    -         -         Net     $1.00         Macbeth.     -        -        -         1912      Net     $1.00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     1913         -         Net     $1.00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  Compositions  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Smith  College  Glee  Club. 

new  QUARTERS:  2  B  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Children  Love  Surprises 

The  next  time  you  want  to  please  a  child,  why  not  order  one  of  the  following  : 

WILE-AWAY  APRONS   (For  Little  Girls) 

Made  by  a  cunning  pattern  from  blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with  presents 
chosen  by  Miss  Pusey  to  please  your  little  friend.     Price,  $5.00. 

WILE-AWAY  OVERALLS   (For  Little  Boys) 

Blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with   things  boys   love,   individually  chosen, 
wrapped  and  sealed.     Price,  $5.00. 

CONVALESCENCE  &  BIRTHDAY  BOXES  (For  Grown-Ups  and  Children) 

Dainty,  decorated  boxes,  filled  to  individual  order  with  delightful  presents,  attractively  wrapped 
and  tied.     Rhymes  accompany  grown-up  presents.     Prices,  $5.00.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  up. 

Important — When  ordering,  always  give  details.  Pusey  presents 
are  made  for  persons,  not  people.  Make  yourself  and  your  friend 
personalities  to  me. 

Almost  Ready!  My  new  catalogue,  "Unusual  Gifts,"  with  pictures  of  these  and  many 
other  gifts.    Shall  I  send  you  one  ? 


ELIZABETH  H.    PUSEY 


16  EAST  48  th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Green  Gables  in  Winter. 


Are  you  going 

to  the 

Exposition? 

Are  you  plan- 
ning to  stop 
off  in  Colorado 
Springs  to 
visit  the 
Pike's  Peak 
Region? 


GREEN  GABLES  extends  a  welcome  to  Smith  College  friends  for  a  short  or 
a  long  stay  any  time  in  the  year.     For  rates  and  particulars,  write  to 


OLIVE   R.    HURLBUT,  1907 


215  CHEYENNE  ROAD 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 
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WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS,  Pres. 


CHAUNCEY  H.  MARSH.  Treas. 


65  Swvnt  Street,  SlWJfotft 


Samples  upon  request 


Connoisseurs  are  always  satisfied  with  our 
CUP  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


Personal  attention 


Batchelder  &  Snyder  Co. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

"WHOLESALE    ONLY 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL, 
PORK,  HAMS,  BACON,  SAU- 
SAGES, POULTRY,  GAME,  BUT- 
TER, CHEESE,  EGGS,  OLIVE  OILS. 

BLACK-STONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


&f)e  alumnae  House 

8  JSfbforb  terrace,  Jlortfiampton.  iflass. 


Jfor  Visiting  cllumnac  ant)  tCfjeir  Jfncnbs 


"Choisa" 
Ceylon  Tea 

Pure  —  Rich  —  Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 

h  lb.  Canisters 


60  cents 
35  cents 


We  invite  comparison  with 
other  Teas  of  the  same  or 
higher  price         :         :        : 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


CASPER  RANGER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK  CITY        HOLYOKE        SPRINGFIELD 
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J/ndian  River  fruit 

<$> 

PICKED  RIPE  FROM  THE  TREES 

# 

# 

MAY  BE  ORDERED  FROM 

♦ 

<§> 

Mrs.  Susan  Jf.  Vollmer 

COCOA,  FLORIDA 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

♦ 

3  Ccmplc  $lnce 
Boston 


Canbies 


Shops 


FOR  DAINTY  LUNCHEON  AND  AFTERNOON  TEAS 


291   Jfiftti  aDftiilf 
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ODD  BITS  OF 
FURNITURE,  TAP- 
ESTRY, WEAVING, 
COPPER,  POTTERY, 
AND  LACQUER  FOR 
GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 
LAMPS AND  SHADES 
A  SPECIALTY.      :      : 


Amy 

Ferris 

6-8  East 

37th  Street 

NEW    YORK 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE 

ARCHITECTURE 

FURNISHINGS 

SPECIAL  SCHEMES 
FOR  COLORING 
AND  FURNISHING 
GLADLY  SUBMIT- 
TED, WITH  SAM- 
PLES OF  WALL 
PAPER,  HANGINGS, 
FURNITURE,  FAB- 
RICS, AND  RUGS.    : 


i 


</&  (Dnekii, 


ALCHAUQUIN 

STUDIOS 

41 

West   36th 

Street 

New   York 

HAND-WROUGHT  JEWELRY 

HAND 

WEAVING 

PORTO  RICAN 

DRAWNWORK 

HAMMERED  COPPER 

Lessons  in  Jewelry 

and  Weaving 
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JOSEPHINE   WEIL 
Hand-Woven    Textiles 

Linen,  Cotton  and  Silk  Hat  Scarves 
and  Girdles  a  Specialty.  Braided  Rugs. 

Studio,  238  West  51st  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Columbus  2283 


College  Women  and 
Summer  Vacations 

The  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 


Frank  Alvah  Parsons 


President 


Offers  delightful  location,  cul- 
tural and  professional  courses 
in  interior  decoration,  illustra- 
tive advertising,  costume  de- 
sign, normal  training,  painting 

Permanent  Studios 
Belle  Terre,  L.  I. 

Will  you  send  for  special  circular? 

Susan    F.  Bissell,   Secretary 
2239    Broadway,    New    York    City 


douise  day  putnam 

Interior  Decoration 

decorative  fabrics  and 

furniture  of  artistic 

individuality 

wedding  gifts 


4  West  TOth  Street 


New  York 


CALIFORNIA 

and  the  Expositions 
Whether  you  go  independently  or  with 
a  party,   write   to   Headquarters    for 
information. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB   COMPANY 
are   officially   appointed   General   Tour 
Agents,  San  Francisco  Exposition;  Offi- 
cial Tourist  Representatives,  San  Diego 
Exposition. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  offer  luxu- 
rious train  service  without  change  from 
coast  to  coast.  Best  hotels  and  auto- 
mobile trips  everywhere. 

Remarkable  Itineraries 
including  all  California,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, Yellowstone  National  Park,  Ca- 
nadian Rockies,  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  Independent  travel  in  California 
if  desired. 

Departures  Twice  a  Week 
Special  Tours  to  California  by  way  of 
Panama  Canal.     Other  first  class  tours 
to  California  at  popular  prices. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Delightful  Spring  and  Summer  Tours. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Information. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB    CO. 

300  Washington  Street,   Boston 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 


INDUSTRIAL    HOME    WORK    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Cloth. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS    AND 
WOMEN  IN  OFFICE  SERVICE 

Cloth.    Price,  SO.SO.    Postage  extra. 
(Weight  2  lbs.) 
Contains:  An  historical  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  education;  Problems  of  the  A  study  of   conditions  of   home  work;   its 
public  school;  Character  of  office  service;  Wages;                                        relation  to  public  health  and  wage  standards; 
Responsibilities;  Outlook;  etc.                                                                        and  the  need  for  regulation. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  WOMAN 

Cloth.    Price,  SI. HO.    Postage  extra. 

(.Weight  2  lbs.) 

Agriculture;  Social  Service;  Secretarial  Service; 

Business  of  Real  Estate. 


Price,  So. SO.     Postmie  extra. 
( Weight  2  lbs.) 
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The  money  test  is  supreme  in  deciding 

the  position  that 


T  ? 


Onyx  im  Hosiery 


withthe"POINTEX" 
HEEL  holds  in  the 
estimation  of  those 
keen  and  constant 
users  of  Silk  Hosiery. 

Year  after  year  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the 
"Onyx"  Brand  where  quality  is  the 
prime  concern. 

There  is  every  reason  to  include  in  your 
list  of  necessities  for  Spring  these  "Poin- 
tex"  Heel  Specialties. 

"POINTEX" 

No.  235  No.  350  No.  106 

$1,00  $1,50  $2,00 

Fine  Silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle  Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  Wvde  garter  Medium  weight,  finest  thread 
garter  top,  triple  extra  spliced  top,  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  silk,  DUB-L  Silk  garter  top, 
heel  and  toe,  medium  weight.  toe.      Seasonable  weight.  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 


Sold  everywhere  —  Always  look  fur  "Onyx"  quality 
at  quality  shops 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Neiv  York 
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Advance  Spring 

JffltUmerp 

10.00  to  25.00 

NEW  SHAPES 

Toreador  Sailors 
Puritan  Straws 
Belgian  Turbans 
1820  Pokes 

NEW  COLORS 

Palm  Beach  Sand 
Delaware  Peach 
Magnolia  Blue 
Xeieporl  Tan 

Cijanbler  &  Co. 

151  Fremont  &t,  Boston. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Official 
Makers 
of 

Caps 
Gowns 

and 

Hoods 


To  members  of  the  faculty  at  Smith,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Syracuse, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Minnesota,  University  of 
the  South,  University  of  Virginia  and  over  five 
hundred  other  colleges  and  universities. 


LAMSON    &   HUBBARD 

HATTERS  AND  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN    AND    WOMEN 


90  to  94  Bedford  St. 
173  Washington  St. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
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No  Time  Lost  in  Jockeying  the  Paper — 
Pressure   Rolls  Act  as  a  Straight  Edge 





Thick  or  Thin It  Makes  no  Difference 

To  insert  the  paper  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  allow  it 
to  drop  in  naturally.  The  pressure  rolls  act  as  a  straight  edge,  immediately 
adjusting  the  paper  to  the  proper  position.  A  turn  of  the  platen  knob  and 
it  is  in  place,  ready  for  the  printing. 

The  paper  feed  is  elastic  and  perfectly  adjusted.  Three  pressure 
rolls  at  the  front,  four  at  the  rear  and  two  auxiliary  rolls  on  the  paper 
fingers  act  independently,  yet  grip  as  a  unit.  They  accommodate  thick 
manifold  work  as  well  as  an  ordinary  sheet. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  features  about  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  that  make  for  efficiency. 


Ask  for  free  illustrated  book 


L.   C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE.  ::  311  BROADWAY 


Branches  in  all  principal  citie 
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The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy 

United  Charities  Building  105  East  22d  Street 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  Director 

A  Professional  Training 

School,  of  Graduate  Rank,  for 

Social  and  Civic  Work 

Current  announcements  will    be  sent    on    application 


The  Provident  Teachers'  Agency 

OFFERS  EXPERT  SERVICE 

Positions  in 

Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 

ABUNDANT  VACANCIES  ARE  SURE 

APPOINTMENTS  ARE  NOT 


Use  Forethought  and  Diligence 
REGISTER  NOW 

JAMES  LEE  LOVE,  Director, 
120  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Become  a  Private  Secretary 

STENOGRAPHY        TYPEWRITING        KNOWLEDGE  OF  ACCOUNTS 

are  real  business  necessities.  College  graduates  have  been  eminently  successful  here. 
For  such  students  our  courses  are  largely  elective — hence  the  short  time  that  many 
require.     Advise  us  your  college  and  ask  for  booklet  S.     Full  information  freely  given. 

The  Miller  School 


Fifth  National   Bank  Building 


Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :  :  : 

Address  AMY  L.  BARBOUR.  Chairman, 

or  HELEN  A.   BARNUM,  Secretary. 

6»  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mais. 


PRINTING 


NEW  BOOK 

By  President  Marion    Le  Roy 

Burton 

Price 

THE  LIFE  WHICH  IS  LIFE  INDEED 

$  .50 

Also  by  same  Author 

OUR  INTELLECTUAL  ATTITUDE 

1.25 

THE  SECRET  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

.50 

$ribgman  &  Upman 

jSortfjampton,    Jflass. 

BOOKS  MAGAZINES 

CATALOGS 


OUR  SPECIALTY:    PROMPT  SERVICE 


RUMFORD    PRESS 

CONCORD  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
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Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 
NORWALK,     CONNECTICUT 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town,  one  hour  from  New  York 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter 
college.  Music  and  Art  instruction.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  New 
school  building.     Separate  house  for  younger  girls.     Booklets  on  application. 


MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER.  A.  B.,  Vassar.  Principal. 


VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.  L,  Smith,   Associate 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burn  ham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  Capen's  School 

FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,    Mass. 

Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 

Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


Advanced  work  for  high  school  graduates,  also  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music  (faculty  of  ten  teachers),  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  ail  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 


ELMHURST 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


K&IisSEg^        '"Vfegji 

beat.-'- 
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Write  far  catalog  mid  photographs  oj  Elmhurst  views. 

Caroline  L.  Sumner  I  Principals,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Isabel  B.  Crcssler        \        Box  10,  Connersville,  lnd. 
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Miss  Head's  School,  Berkeley,  California 

Mary  E.  Wilson,  '91,  Principal. 
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Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON  : :  MASSACHUSETTS 


Under  New  Management 

<I  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accommodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


The  Draper  Hotel 


NORTHAMPTON" 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two  minutes'  walk  from  Smith  College 
ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  ROOMS 
FIFTY    WITH    PRIVATE    BATH 

Fireproof  Garage  Connected  with 
Hotel.     European   Plan   Entirely 

WM,   M.  KIMBALL,  Proprietor. 
OUR  EFFORT    -    TO  PLEASE  OUR  GUESTS 


XT' VERY  alumna  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  processional  picture  of  the  Smith  College  Faculty. 
■"-^     It  is  forty-eight  inches  in  length  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price,  one  dollar. 
THE  KATHERINE  E.  McCLELLAN  STUDIO  44  State  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 

or  the  College  Year 

::    :  : 

81.25  a  Year 

Katharine  L.  Vermilye — Editor-in-chief, 
Laila  F.  Moses— Business  Manager.  Lawi 

Tyler  House 
mii  e  Bouse 

FIELD  THE  FLORIST 
SUCCEEDED  BY 

BUTLER  &  ULLMAN 

Mail   and  telegraph    orders 
receive  our  careful  attention 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


When  you  come  back 
CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN   STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 
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Hotel    Martha    Washington 

29   East    29th   Street,  near   Fifth   Avenue,   NEW  YORK 


ADVANTAGES 

The  450  bedrooms  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  guests;  the  two  lower  floors  con- 
taining a  magnificent  restaurant  with  orchestral  music  evenings  and  the  grand  lobby  and 
second  floor  with  numerous  private  parlors  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  service  is  of  that  even,  careful  kind;  nearly  all  the  employees  are  women;  the  tele- 
phone and  paging  system  is  developed  to  a  science;  the  chambermaids  are  accustomed  to 
assisting  guests  in  their  rooms,  and  all  the  little  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  woman 
traveler  can  be  secured  and  are  offered  graciously  and  at  all  hours. 

A  bright,  cheerful  room  costs  $1.50  per  day  and  more  for  a  larger  room  or  one  with  bath.     Meals  are  served  both 
Table  d'Hote  and  a  la  Carte.     An  illustrated  booklet  sets  forth  other  interesting  facts  and  will  be  sent  free. 


Most  accessible  headquarters  for 
shopping  and  amusements. 
Shopping  guides  supplied  without  charge. 


Hotel  jW&lptn 

#rcelej>  Square 

Jiroabtoap  anb  34tf)  Street 

J^eto  gork  dtp 


The  ideal  home  for  women 
alone  in  New  York 

An  entire  floor  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use  is  in  charge  of  a 
hostess  and  chaperon 


Printers  of 
Books   and  Catalogs 


FIRST  QUALITY 
BEST  SERVICE 
JUST  PRICES 


The  F.  A.  Bassette  Company 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Fine  Printing 

ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards,  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 
Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 

JOSEPH    LAURIER 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets  NEW  YORK 
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Order  a  box  of 

Copper  Kettle  Candy 

An  unusual  and  assorted  package  of  Maple  Pecan 
Patties,  Canton  Ginger,  Crystallized  Grape  Fruit, 
Chocolates  (with  nut  and  fruit  centers  made  after 
the  receipt  of  the  old  Spanish  Dulces.) 

A  dollar  a  box  delivered  anywhere  in  America 

Be  sure  and  see 

The  Copper  Kettle  Tea  Room 

When  you  come  out  to 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Exposition 

223  Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles 

Harriet  Morris,  Smith  College     Mildred  Morris,  Columbia  University 


EDWARD  J.  CANNING 

for  19  years  head  gardener  and  super- 
intendent of  grounds  at  Smith  College, 
announces  that  he  is  now  in  business  as  a 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 
AND  NURSERYMAN 

and  is  prepared  to  give  advice,  or  submit 
designs,  full  working  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  vines,  roses, 
paeonies,  and  the  best  hardy  perennial 
plants.  A  trial  order  respectfully  so- 
licited. 


Residence,  Office 
361  Proipect  Street 


Nurseries 
Prospect  Hts.,  Northampton 
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It's  Like  Magic  to  Her. 

"I  never  supposed  when  I  was  a  girl  that  some  day  I  could  take  a 
powder,  put  it  in  a  little  hot  water,  let  it  cool,  and  have  a  dessert  so  deli- 
cious that  it  would  make  one's  mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  I'm  a  good 
cook,  but  I've  never  been  able  to  make  anything  better  than  those 


desserts.  Jusl  think  what  one  can  do  with  a  ten-cent 
package  of  Jell-O ! 

"The  plain  Jell-O,  the  Jell-O  and  fruit,  the  Jell-O 
and  whipped  cream,  and  Jell-O  in  a  hundred  forms — all 
so  simple  and  easy  to  make.     It  seems  like  magic  to  me." 

She  has  told  it  all,  and  every  woman  who  has  used 
Jell-O  will  agree  with  her. 

Cost,  10  cents.      Time  of  making,  one  minute. 

Seven  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry,  Orange, 
Lemon,  Raspberry,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  in  a  separate  package,  10c.  at  any  grocer's. 

The  new  Jell-O  book,  is  a  real  Kewp'e  book,  with  pictures 
ot  Kewpies  by  Rose  O'Neill  herself.  If  you  desire  one  and  will 
write  and  ask  us  for  it  we  will  send  it  to  you  free. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters. 
Be  sure  you  get  Jell-O  and  not  something  else. 
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WHAT  LIGHT  THROUGH  YONDER  WINDOW 

BREAKS? 

Ada  L.  Comstock 
Dean  of  Smith  College 

If  the  window  referred  to  is  a  certain  one  of  the  windows  in  College 
Hall,  the  light  emanates  from  the  silver  and  amaranth  hangings  of  the 
new  offices  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  This  year  the  College  says  to 
her  daughters,  "Be  sure  to  come.  Your  room  is  waiting  for  you."  It 
has  every  comfort,  that  room,  and  some  luxuries;  and  all  it  needs  is  the 
look  of  having  been  used.  In  its  window  is  set  a  candle  which  the  Col- 
lege hopes  will  draw  her  wanderers  home. 

The  home-coming  should  be  a  happy  one  this  year.  The  last  penny 
of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  will  drop  clinking  into  our  coffers.  Without 
losing  our  own  president,  we  have  supplied  a  president  to  a  sister  college 
(I  am  somehow  reminded  of  Genesis  and  the  rib!) ;  and  Vassar  will  lend  us 
our  gift  for  a  day  or  two  so  that  we  may  realize  anew  what  we  have  lost, 
and  express  our  admiration  of  our  own  magnanimity.  If  a  slightly  chas- 
tened air  lingers  about  the  campus  it  may  be  put  down  to  two  things — 
that  for  a  year  two-thirds  of  the  students  have  been  keeping  itemized 
expense  accounts,  and  that  three-thirds  of  the  faculty  have  been  wrestling 
with  the  dizzying  problems  of  a  new  curriculum.  By  so  much  the  more 
do  we  need  the  encouragement  of  those  who,  while  not  unappreciative  of 
our  improvement,  liked  us  very  well  as  we  were. 

In  our  Commencement  celebration  this  year  we  cannot  be  forgetful  of 
all  that  the  world  has  undergone  since  the  June  of  1914.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  presence  of  horror  and  unreason,  the  truths  for  which  a  college 
stands  shine  the  brighter;  and  now  more  than  ever  we  who  are  members 
of  this  college  should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  renew  our  faith  and 
our  allegiance.  To  such  a  Commencement  the  College,  holding  her 
light  high,  welcomes  her  returning  alumnae. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

George  Coleman  Gow 

Professor  Gow  has  been  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  at  Vassar  College  since 
1895.  His  article  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  us  because  not  only  was  he  in- 
structor in  pianoforte  and  theory  at  Smith  College  from  1889  to  1895,  but  before  his 
own  college  days  he  studied  under  Professor  E.  B.  Story  and  Dr.  Blodgett.  Later  he 
studied  in  Europe  under  Ludwig  Bussler,  Max  Bruch,  and  Charles  W.  Clark.  He 
received  his  A.  B.  from  Brown  University  in  1884  and  Mus.  Doc.  in  1903. 

Everyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  American  col- 
lege curriculum  knows  that  many  studies  which  are  now  prominent 
therein  entered  under  strenuous  opposition  and  fought  hard  for  their 
place.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle  much  contention  arose  over 
the  disciplinary  value  or  the  intellectual  character  of  the  studies  under 
consideration.  Later  it  was  seen  that  both  of  these  arguments  are 
strongly  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  new  subjects,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  real  reason  for  admitting  them  to  the  list  of  favored  studies  lay  in 
the  demand  from  above, — namely,  that  cultivated  people  were  talking 
and  thinking  seriously  along  these  lines  until  it  was  no  longer  commendable 
to  allow  a  scheme  of  cultural  education  to  ignore  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  modern  languages  there  was  an  added  practical 
difficulty  in  finding  native  teachers  who  were  acquainted  with  our  col- 
lege needs  and  methods.  It  became  necessary  therefore  both  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  study  and  to  develop  a  convincingly  strong  method  of 
handling  it.  One  needs  not  enlarge  upon  the  success  with  which  this 
has  been  accomplished  both  as  to  language  and  literature  study. 

Not  unlike  the  history  of  modern  language  study  in  the  college  is  that 
of  music  study.  While  still  the  old  batteries  of  "lack  of  disciplinary 
character"  and  "lack  of  intellectual  character"  are  occasionally  brought 
to  bear  by  enemies  of  the  subject ;  and  while  its  friends  have  still  something 
to  do  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  teachers  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
professional  musicians  unacquainted  with  college  demands,  undisciplined 
themselves  by  college  training,  nevertheless  the  contest  in  the  main  has 
passed  over  from  the  question  of  whether  music  belongs  in  a  college 
curriculum  to  that  of  how  and  how  far  it  shall  be  taught.  The  one  con- 
vincing argument  in  its  favor  was  never  so  strong  as  now, — namely,  that 
music  has  taken  such  a  place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  world  that  to  be 
ignorant  of  it  is  to  be  an  ignoramus. 

Moreover  we  are  coming  to  understand  that  to  have  an  ear  for  music 
does  not  make  one  acquainted  with  its  treasures  any  more  than  to  have 
an  ear  for  poetry  (metre)  makes  one  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  poets.  One  comes  to  know  Bach,  Palestrina,  Wagner,  Debussy 
as  one  comes  to  know  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Keats, — by  read- 
ing, by  hearing,  by  study  of  style  and  content,  by  considering  the  influ- 
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ence  of  their  times  and  surroundings,  and  by  firing  the  torch  of  personal 
enthusiasm.  To  study  music  is  to  study  a  world  literature,  and  it  is  in 
no  wise  imperative  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Beauty  before  one  can  hit  upon 
the  necessary  procedure. 

There  is  a  peculiar  musical  heresy  current  just  now  which  bears  directly 
upon  this  point.  It  is  said  that  music  being  based  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  properly  studied  through  hearing.  Stress  is  laid  upon  courses 
in  musical  appreciation  in  which  the  students  listen  until  presumably  they 
become  trained  observers.  Now  no  one  can  deny  that  one  should  hear 
music ;  but  suppose  we  apply  that  method  to  Shakespeare.  What  college 
teacher  would  be  content  to  plan  a  course  in  which  the  phonograph  is  called 
upon  to  reproduce  many  excerpts  from  the  roles  of  famous  actors,  the  in- 
structor is  to  add  as  much  more  with  his  own  voice,  while  the  class  is  to  read 
commentaries  and  absorb  lecture  notes?  Beyond  question  the  first  req- 
uisite of  a  Shakespeare  course  is  the  Shakespeare  text,  to  be  perused  by 
the  students  in  large  doses,  in  small  doses,  without  comment,  with  com- 
ment. Portions  of  the  text  may  well  be  recited  to  them,  of  course,  for 
into  any  individual  reading  goes  a  wealth  of  exposition ;  but  first,  foremost, 
and  always  stands  the  reading  by  the  student.  The  analogy  comes  closer 
if  the  course  be  in  Schiller  or  Moliere,  where  commentary  may  well  be  in 
English  but  the  text  must  be  the  original. 

Doubtless  if  we  were  blind,  the  treasures  of  literature  could  be  opened 
to  us  by  the  kindly  voice  of  a  friend;  but,  having  eyes,  what  a  waste, 
what  a  stupid  round-about  path  to  reach  literature  solely  by  ear! 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  it  must  be  observed  that  the  heresy  just  re- 
ferred to  is  not  that  of  offering  courses  in  music  appreciation  in  the  col- 
lege, but  in  assuming  that  they  are  the  normal,  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  We  are  in  fact  musically  blind,  as  I  wish  to  point  out  later; 
and  for  that  reason  we  need  sorely  the  kindly  voice  of  a  friend  both  to 
read  the  literature  and  to  explain  its  meaning.  Music  has  so  enormous 
a  value  in  life  experience  that  careful  surveys  of  its  literature  through 
hearing,  either  historical  or  analytical,  are  imperative,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  college  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  bring  this  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  read  is  wholly  commendable.  Were  the  curriculum 
committees  of  our  colleges  unwilling  to  allow  credit  for  reading  in  the  origi- 
nal, no  lover  of  European  literature  could  fail  to  press  with  urgency  the  need 
of  courses  in  comparative  literature  given  in  English,  nor  would  the  teacher 
of  English,  if  Shakespeare  texts  were  banned,  fail  to  undertake  hearing 
courses  as  critical  in  scope  and  as  profusely  illustrated  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  These  would  find  their  justification  in  the  limitations 
of  the  curriculum,  but  never  assume  to  be  better  fitted  to  the  college  than 
those  based  upon  the  reading  of  the  original  by  students  adequately 
prepared.  We  who  have  spent  so  much  time  in  teaching  appreciation 
courses  and  have  seen  in  many  cases  such  happy  results  from  turning  an 
idle  enjoyer  of  music  into  a  thoughtful,  discriminating  lover  of  it,  would 
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be  the  last  to  decry  them.  It  seems  likely  that  they  will  always  have 
their  place  in  colleges  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  specialize  in  music.  Yet  the  trend  of  college  education 
at  present  is  toward  the  kind  of  specialization  possible  under  a  group 
system.  A  proper  treatment  of  music  in  this  light,  then,  is  equally  im- 
perative. 

The  study  of  language  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  literature. 
One  must  first  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quibble  here  over  the  question  in  what  sense  music  is  a  language.  Cer- 
tainly it  makes  use  of  a  system  of  tone-symbols  which  are  more  exactly 
and  elaborately  wrought  out  than  are  those  of  any  of  the  speech  languages. 
These  must  be  understood  and  handled  freely  after  the  manner  of  lan- 
guage before  one  can  approach  the  essential  matter.  The  fact  that  much 
of  the  unintelligent  instruction  in  instrumental  music  sets  its  aim  no  higher 
than  that  of  teaching  to  play  pieces,  as  the  old  time  elocutionist  taught 
the  student  to  speak  pieces,  should  mislead  no  one.  The  key  to  a  mas- 
tery of  music  none  the  less  is  through  freedom  in  handling  both  the  ut- 
tered and  the  written  symbols  thereof.  The  person  who  has  much  diffi- 
culty in  spelling  out  a  printed  page  or  in  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
can  hardly  approach  the  literary  gateways,  even  though  he  be  fairly  at 
home  within  the  vocabulary  of  daily  living.  To  such  an  one  a  great 
poem  or  essay  will  be  as  sound  without  meaning. 

The  study  of  music  as  literature  is  the  goal  of  college  instruction. 
This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  to  get  at  the  greatness  of  the  supreme  com- 
posers by  some  familiarity  with  their  works,  so  as  to  understand  the 
marvel  of  their  structures,  to  feel  the  lure  of  their  fancy,  the  thrill  of  their 
ecstasy;  on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  the  possibility  of  self-expression 
through  musical  creation.  This  purpose  is  identical  with  that  of  the  col- 
lege teacher  of  English.  Equally,  too,  with  the  college  teacher  of  lan- 
guages the  teacher  of  music  repudiates  the  purpose  of  working  directly 
toward  the  stage  or  the  publishing  house.  Only  the  occasional  student 
will  enter  professional  paths,  and  his  college  training,  while  wholly  helpful 
to  him,  will  stand  toward  later  preparation  as  the  college  in  general 
stands  toward  the  professional  school. 

Coming  now  to  the  more  specific  treatment  of  music  in  the  college,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  language 
study  in  music.  These  do  not  center,  as  so  many  suppose,  upon  the 
manipulation  of  an  instrument.  Compared  with  the  mental  stress  in 
grasping  and  correlating  musical  ideas  the  mechanical  side  is  as  nothing. 
Harold  Bauer  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Unless  there  is  some  positive 
physical  defect,  I  can  teach  anyone  to  play."  In  the  process  of  learning 
to  read  and  to  write  music  until  one  can  absorb  a  page  rich  in  the  intricate 
and  supple  meanings  of  the  modern  art,  or  can  find  the  exact  symbols  for 
any  musical  ideas  that  reach  the  ear  or  enter  the  mind,  mastery  of  a 
medium  comes  almost  of  itself.     The  most  delightful  of  players  upon  the 
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ancient  keyboard  instruments  is  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  who  never  studied 
the  piano  but  is  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  charm  of  the  musical  effects 
obtainable  on  clavichord  and  harpsichord. 

Again  a  comparison  comes  apt.  The  symbols  for  musical  effects  are, 
as  has  been  said,  more  numerous  and  more  differentiated  than  those  of 
speech;  yet  recall  the  many,  many  years  in  which  the  child  is  repeating 
the  speech  formulas  of  his  native  tongue  every  hour  of  every  day,  and 
also  is  both  reading  and  writing  the  same  many  hours  of  every  day,  until 
symbol  and  sound  are  as  one.  Compare  this  with  the  infrequent  use 
which  we  make  of  the  more  difficult  effects  of  musical  tone  and  the  still 
less  frequent  exercise  of  the  eye  upon  the  written  or  printed  music  page. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  so  few  can  read  a  page  of  music  mentally,  as  they 
easily  can  a  page  of  English.  They  have  had  not  a  hundredth,  possibly 
not  a  thousandth,  part  of  the  practice  in  music  that  was  theirs  in  English. 
Indeed  many  musicians  and  most  amateurs  cannot  tell  with  certainty 
from  the  printed  page  how  a  given  chord,  melody,  or  even  rhythm  will 
sound.  They  must  first  "press  the  button"  and  let  some  instrument 
"do  the  rest."  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  many  an  author  makes  use  of 
sentences  which  do  not  yield  their  meaning  at  first  reading  or  at  first 
hearing;  but  to  be  unable  to  translate  instantly  sight  into  sound  savors 
of  illiteracy,  or  blindness,  in  English  or  in  music. 

The  main  objection  urged  against  courses  in  practical  music,  so  called, 
is  based  upon  a  fundamentally  wrong  conception,  namely,  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  enable  one  to  manipulate  the  piano  or  organ, 
violin  or  the  human  voice-box  with  ease.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the 
very  earliest  stage,  a  capable  teacher  passes  directly  to  that  which  is  to 
be  expressed,  and  follows  in  music  the  same  processes  that  the  teacher 
of  English,  French,  or  German,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  follows.  In 
the  colleges  which  offer  beginning  courses  in  these  languages  there  can 
be  no  serious  objection  made  to  elementary  courses  in  music.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  method  the  teacher  of  practical 
music  in  the  college  has  a  singular  advantage.  He  can  utilize  to  its  full 
the  tutorial  system  and  charge  each  pupil  an  adequate  sum  outside  the 
regular  college  tuition  without  protest  from  student  or  parent.  Thus  he 
ensures  a  careful  individual  guidance  for  the  student  which  no  beginner 
in  French  or  Hebrew  in  the  college  can  have.  Thus  the  objection  to 
practical  courses  in  music  passes  over  very  properly  into  an  objection  to 
poor  language  teaching.  Here  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  members  of  the  music  teaching  forces  in  our  best  colleges 
will  find  that  they  are  very  much  alive  to  the  situation,  eager  to  learn 
from  the  methods  of  other  departments,  and  not  a  little  critical  of  the 
inadequate  handling  which  they  sometimes  find. 

A  minor  problem  as  to  the  relation  of  practice  hours  and  lessons  easily 
finds  its  solution  by  reference  to  language  methods.  The  college  teacher 
in  general  sets  his  pace  to  suit  the  capacity  of  an  average,  normal  worker. 
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Usually  from  two  to  three  hours  preparation  for  a  class-room  hour  is  as 
much  as  he  can  demand.  This  is  not  at  all  equivalent  to  saying  that  a 
student  who  spends  three  hours  of  study  will  automatically  receive  credits. 
College  work  does  not  maintain  itself  upon  a  time-card  system.  Not 
even  laboratory  hours  are  so  reckoned.  Certainly  practice  hours  should 
not  be,  for  they  are  in  no  true  sense  laboratory  hours,  as  Mrs.  Howes*  has 
well  pointed  out.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  experimentation,  nor  of  perform- 
ing so  many  movements  of  the  muscles,  but  of  so  much  intelligent  absorp- 
tion of  the  musical  ideas. 

But  the  fallaciousness  of  the  argument  against  including  practical 
music  in  the  curriculum,  based  upon  its  vocational  character,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  weakness  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  admitting  theory 
and  history  without  practical  music.  What  can  be  more  unscholarly 
than  to  study  the  grammar  of  a  language  without  constant  application 
to  the  uses  of  the  language,  or  without  the  vivifying  touch  of  its  literature? 
What  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  teach  the  technic  of  writing  without 
mastering  also  the  technic  of  speaking  and  reading?  Or  what  can  be 
more  stupid  than  to  assume  that  half  a  subject  is  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  whole?  We  have  long  ceased  to  advocate  neglect  of  the  body 
while  training  the  mind.  Why  should  we  think  to  amputate  the  body 
in  music  and  preserve  the  mind? 

The  only  justification  for  admitting  courses  in  theory,  harmony,  and 
composition  alone,  a  position  to  which  too  many  of  the  colleges  that 
allow  music  in  the  curriculum  still  cling,  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption  that 
only  those  students  will  elect  them  who  have  had  an  adequate  practical 
preparation  or  who  are  carrying  on  practical  music  in  parallel  extra- 
curriculum  study.  It  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  college  teach- 
ers that  these  courses  are  far  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  paper  work  that 
has  little  value  as  furnishing  either  method  or  stimulus  for  actual  musical 
expression.  The  strong  set  toward  ear-training  in  connection  with  all 
theory  indicates  one  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  correct  the  weakness 
of  the  situation.  As  was  said  before  in  discussing  appreciation  courses, 
so  we  can  say  now  of  these  courses,  that  they  are  unquestionably  valuable 
even  when  given  alone,  but  they  are  made  so  in  spite  of  a  heavy  handicap. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  logical  to  force  the  preliminary  training 
in  music  as  a  language,  spoken  and  written,  upon  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  and  to  admit  to  college  music  courses  only  those  who 
are  fitted  to  study  music  in  a  mature  way  as  literature  or  to  create  it 
as  a  mode  of  self-expression.  This  is  at  once  to  put  the  college  work 
in  music  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  language  except 
English, — the  native  tongue.  Music  students  might  well  complain  of 
such  a  treatment.  It  is,  however,  significant  of  the  breadth  of  view 
and  high  purpose  of  music  educators  in  school  and  college  that  just  this 
limitation  is  more  than  acceptable  to  them.     It  is,  in  fact,  earnestly  de- 
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sired.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  urge  the  colleges  to  make  the 
severest  possible  demands  and  to  insist  upon  the  need  for  carefully  ar- 
ticulated, progressive  training  from  the  earliest  primary  work  to  the  doors 
of  the  college;  for  they  ask  that  with  the  mother  tongue  of  speech  there 
shall  be  developed  that  universal  language  of  unfettered  tone  which 
started  before  speech  and  yet  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts.  The  college 
ought  to  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  this  language  by  teaching  it  in 
no  inadequate,  partial  way.  With  full  understanding  of  its  own  special 
function  in  education  it  should  apply  to  this  study  its  particular  methods 
and  impress  upon  it  its  particular  point  of  view. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  college  one  would  be 
altogether  wrong  to  omit  a  field  of  endeavor  in  which  the  college  depart- 
ment may  well  find  its  supreme  opportunity.  The  college  department  of 
music  has  a  well-defined  duty  toward  the  entire  community  which  is 
both  more  obvious  and  greater  than  that  given  to  some  of  its  sister  de- 
partments. It  has  the  opportunity  for  exerting  an  influence  that  can 
transform  all  the  various  manifestations  of  music  which  enter  the  col- 
lege life  into  a  real  atmosphere  making  for  the  enrichment  of  mind  and 
heart.  If  it  can  so  conduct  its  activities  that  no  student  will  fail  to  real- 
ize the  sympathy  of  the  department  in  even  the  merest  emotional  reac- 
tion to  sound  when  it  is  in  its  place,  and  yet  can  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
there  is  a  realm  of  music  wherein  the  sensuous  is  the  merest  incident  of 
raw  material  while  the  pleasure  is  keen  only  for  lovers  and  students  of  a 
rarer  sort ;  if  it  can  set  this  forth  in  such  a  way  that  every  member  of  the 
community  will  be  glad  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  that  even  the  wholly 
unmusical  (if  there  are  such)  will  realize  that  their  lives  are  incomplete, 
that  they  are  in  truth  defectives,  then  the  department  will  have  done  its 
best  for  the  college.  The  means  most  obviously  at  hand  to  bring  this 
about  is  a  stream  of  adequate  and  if  possible  superlatively  good  perform- 
ances of  great  music,  that  can  be  offered  by  members  of  the  department 
and  by  outside  artists.  No  benefactor  has  as  yet  arisen  to  do  for  a  col- 
lege community  what  has  been  done  for  music  lovers  in  some  of  our  cities, 
namely,  to  endow  opportunities  for  hearing  superb  music.  A  Higginson 
for  Smith  or  Vassar  might  accomplish  more  in  one  generation  to  recon- 
struct American  ideals  in  music  than  the  training  of  all  the  professional 
music  schools  of  the  country  put  together.  Were  such  foundations  es- 
tablished in  all  the  colleges  of  the  land  even  a  single  college  generation 
might  revolutionize  the  musical  attitude  of  the  nation.  The  lever  of 
Archimedes  must  needs  be  masterfully  handled ;  but  into  what  new  cycles 
of  educational  history  could  it  send  us! 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

Bertha  Richardson  Lucas 

Mrs.  Lucas  was  graduated  in  1901.  She  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  and  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  California  Smith  College  Club  is  working  actively  in  the 
exhibit  which  Smith  College  was  invited  to  make  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Smith  College  booth  stands  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  A  and  Street 
2  in  the  Palace  of  Education  and  Social  Economy,  the  first  booth  on 
the  left  as  you  enter  the  north  door.  The  four  white  columns  at  the  two 
entrances  of  the  booth  suggest  the  old  Dewey  House,  and  as  you  walk 
toward  the  entrances  you  receive  charming  glimpses  of  the  three  alcoves 
in  which  the  exhibit  is  hung.  The  white  woodwork,  the  walls  covered 
with  soft  grey  friar's  cloth,  the  grey  rugs,  the  willow  chairs  with  the  warm 
touch  of  color  in  the  cushions,  the  roomy  inviting  table  with  its  large 
cream  white  bowl  filled  with  spring  flowers  where  one  may  study  a  pam- 
phlet or  look  over  an  album  of  pictures — all  make  a  quiet  and  dignified 
setting  for  the  exhibit. 

In  the  first  alcove  on  the  wall  facing  the  entrance  hang  two  pictures  so 
dear  to  the  alumnae  old  and  young:  a  wonderful  picture  of  President 
Seelye,  and  a  fine  etching  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds.  On  the  other  wall  hang  the  map,  diagrams,  and  beautiful 
pictures  of  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes's  excavations  in  Gourma,  Crete.  A 
cabinet  filled  with  fine  pictures  of  the  faculty  and  college  buildings 
stands  in  the  corner  of  this  first  alcove.  The  second  alcove  is  given  up  to 
the  charts  illustrating  the  growth  and  development  of  the  college  life  and 
present  work — charts  showing  the  ratio  of  elective  work  to  required 
work,  the  work  offered  in  1914,  the  work  taken  in  1914,  geographical 
distribution  of  students,  and  so  forth,  all  hung  low  to  facilitate  a  study 
of  them.  In  the  alcove  hangs  a  picture  of  President  Burton,  companion 
to  the  one  of  President  Seelye,  and  his  strong,  forceful  face  makes  one 
understand  the  present  Smith  College. 

The  third  alcove  is  hung  with  smaller  charts  and  pictures  and  here 
stands  the  desk  of  the  demonstrator,  Miss  Gertrude  Willison. 

A  small  but  beautiful  picture  of  Sophia  Smith  hangs  on  a  narrow  bit  of 
wall  facing  the  entrance  with  an  enlarged  design  of  the  college  pin  above 
and  the  college  seal  below.  A  second  cabinet  of  pictures,  together  with 
interesting  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  and  a  book  case  containing  the 
publications  of  the  alumnae  complete  the  exhibit. 

The  Northern  California  Smith  College  Club  is  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  the  college  in  making  this  exhibit  a  success  in 
every  way.  Committees  have  been  formed  and  are  at  work  assisting  the 
demonstrator  to  supply  the  booth  with  flowers,  to  provide  attractive 
post  cards  showing  the  booth  for  the  use  of  visitors,  to  arrange  for  special 
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days  for  the  girls'  schools  in  the  vicinity  to  visit  the  booth.  On  March 
27  the  Club  plans  to  dedicate  the  booth  formally  with  a  short  program 
including  addresses  from  Dr.  David  Barrows,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Mills  College,  the  only  woman's  college  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  from  representatives  of  the  local  Vassar  and  Wellesley  Clubs  to 
which  Miss  Mary  Wilson  of  our  own  alumnae  will  respond.  To  these  ex- 
ercises the  California  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae has  been  invited.  A  luncheon  at  the  Massachusetts  Building  will 
follow  the  exercises. 

And  so  Smith  College  has  come  to  California,  and  California  is  looking 
for  the  first  time  "up  Elm  Street,"  "across  the  campus,"  "in  front  of 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  after  Chapel,"  in  the  "Browsing  room  of  the 
Library" — then  into  the  quiet  eyes  of  our  Founder,  and  again  to  the 
faces  of  our  Presidents;  and  although  the  booth  has  been  opened  but 
three  days,  California  has  come  with  eager  questions — and  Oregon  has 
come  and  Washington  and  Montana — "Where  is  Smith  College?" 
"How  many  students?"  "What  does  it  cost?"  "Do  you  think  my  girl 
could  get  in?"  And  some  linger  long  over  the  charts,  while  some  stand 
long  before  the  portraits,  and  we  who  watch  the  people  come  and  go  are 
so  deeply  glad  the  exhibit  is  here. 


I  LOVE  MY  LITTLE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Marion  P.  Read 

Miss  Read  was  graduated  in  1898  and  has  done  some  work  at  Columbia.  She  has 
had  several  stories  published  in  the  Century,  Harper's  and  American  magazines 
during  the  past  three  years,  all  studies  of  children. 

I  love  my  little  white  house  that  nestles  by  the  hill. 
I  love  its  deep  old  hearthstone,  I  love  its  time-worn  sill. 
I  love  its  peace,  its  rich  content,  as  though  time  must  stand  still — 
But  oh  I  love  the  hurrying  Road  that  takes  me  "where  it  will! 

I  love  its  little  windows  that  bring  the  fields  so  near. 
I  love  its  quaint  old  comfort,  its  cupboards  full  of  cheer. 
I  love  its  sweet  old  garden,  its  silences  so  dear — 

But  oh  I  love  the  singing  Road  that  sings  for  me  to  heart 

I  love  its  little  shadowy  eaves,  its  roof  so  softly  gray. 
I  love  its  little  welcoming  dreams  that  never  care  to  stray. 
I  love  its  memories  that  wait,  like  old  friends  come  to  stay — 
But  oh  I  love  the  dauntless  Road  that  will  not  brook  delay! 

The  joyous  Road,  the  tireless  Road,  that  bids  me  forth  to  roam, 
That  calls  me  out  and  takes  me  far,  and  brings  me  back  to — Home! 


TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  MARRIAGE 

Kristine  Mann 

Dr.  Mann  was  graduated  in  1895,  took  her  master's  degree  at  Michigan  University 
in  1901  and  her  M.D.  at  Cornell  in  1913.  She  was  assistant  in  the  English  Department 
at  Michigan  University,  1900-1901,  instructor  in  English  at  Vassar  College,  1901-1905, 
student  at  Columbia  University  and  instructor  in  English  at  the  Brearley  School,  New 
York  City,  1905-1908,  and  instructor  in  the  Physical  Education  Department  at  Welles- 
ley  College,  1913-1914.  Dr.  Mann  is  at  present  engaged  in  investigating  the  health 
conditions  of  saleswomen  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  Store 
Education  Association. 

Whenever  the  question  of  the  training  of  women  is  raised,  whether  it 
be  in  connection  with  possible  industrial,  school,  or  college  education, 
the  statement  is  invariably  made,  "since  the  majority  of  women  marry, 
they  should  be  trained  for  marriage."  Yet  though  the  majority  of  men 
also  marry  the  same  question  does  not  arise  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  for  the  woman  marriage  is  regarded  as  an  occupation — as  complete 
and  fulfilling  as  both  the  home  and  business  life  of  the  man. 

Regarding  marriage,  then,  as  a  business*  it  might  be  a  good  scheme  to 
approach  the  subject  of  education  for  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  approach 
the  question  of  preparation  for  any  other  profession  or  skilled  trade. 
For  example,  in  determining  the  instruction  that  should  be  given  boys  to 
prepare  them  for  work  in  a  machine  factory,  the  "Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Industrial  Education"  investigated  the  occupation  to  see 
just  what  were  the  requirements.  They  then  planned  their  curriculum 
with  a  view  to  actually  existing  needs.  What  then  in  the  present  situa- 
tion should  be  the  content  of  the  teaching  that  should  be  given  to  the 
woman  about  to  marry;  what  the  mental  training? 

If  the  question,  "What  subjects  should  be  introduced  in  a  marriage 
course?"  were  to  be  asked  of  almost  any  group  of  men  educators,  there 
would  be  a  well-nigh  unanimous  reply  of  "cooking  and  sewing" — so  the 
list  of  necessary  items  might  be  launched  with  these  time-honored  fem- 
inine pastimes.  The  reply  is  usually  qualified  by  the  statement  "not 
that  every  Woman  will  cook  and  sew ;  but  she  should  know  how  in  order 
to  direct  her  household. "  She  must  know  in  addition  about  the  planning 
of  menus,  right  combinations  of  food,  the  hygienic  values  of  food,  and  on 
the  sewing  side  she  must  understand  what  constitutes  healthful,  artistic, 
and  stylish  clothing. 

But  the  woman  trained  however  so  effectively  along  these  lines  might 
make  an  inconceivably  bad  wife  and  mother.  Assuming  that  the 
childless  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  our  training 
for  marriage,  the  problem  of  the  bringing  up  of  children  must  not  be 
neglected.     A  woman  on  account  of  her  motherly  duties  must  know 

*Ida  Tarbell,  "Business  of  Being  a  Woman." 
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something  of  pedagogical  principles,  and  it  were  well  if,  on  the  physical 
side,  she  knew  something  of  the  care  and  nursing  of  children. 

Even  all  this  practical  knowledge  would  not  make  a  wholly  efficient 
married  woman  in  the  sense  that  we  use  these  terms  of  a  successful 
doctor  or  lawyer.  In  many  women's  lives  one  of  the  most  useful  attain- 
ments is  an  ability  to  manage  subordinates.  The  discouraging  situation 
in  the  domestic  world  at  the  present  time  is  partly  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  average  woman  to  plan  her  servants'  work  wisely.  Then  a  woman 
must  also  have  some  training  of  her  artistic  sense  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
home.  And  what  woman  would  be  considered  a  good  home-maker  who 
could  not  entertain  well?  Last,  but  not  least,  every  woman,  no  matter 
how  much  money  she  has,  must  be  an  economist  on  a  small  scale.  She 
should  know  values,  and  be  able  to  buy  intelligently. 

A  woman's  training  should  then  include: 

1 .  Cooking  and  sewing 

2.  Planning  of  menus  (chemistry  and  physiology'  of  foods) 

3.  Artistic  dressing  for  self  and  children  (practical  arts) 

4.  Artistic  furnishing  of  home  (interior  decoration) 

5.  Ability  to  plan  for  and  direct  servants  (training  in  the  management  of 

people) 

6.  Ability  to  entertain  well  (social  training) 

7.  Practical  economy  (business  training) 

8.  Child  training  (pedagogy-) 

9.  Physical  care  of  children  (trained  nursing) 

But  education  also  includes  character-training  adapted  to  the  special 
"job"  for  which  the  individual  is  being  fitted.  A  West  Point  cadet 
must  have  "courage,"  a  boarding-school  girl  "manners,"  a  college  girl 
"intelligence,"  a  doctor  "integrity."  What  must  a  married  woman 
have  on  this  side?  She  must  have  sympathy  to  understand  her  husband 
and  her  children.  She  must  have  intelligence  to  enter  into  his  work,  she 
must  have  courage  to  face  if  need  be  serious  illness  and  death.  She  must 
have  neatness,  firmness,  interest  in  details.  But  here  we  can  extend  our 
list  to  nine  times  nine. 

When  the  problem  is  fairly  faced  we  see  that  marriage  is  not  a  specific 
business.  It  cannot  be  trained  for  in  general.  We  might  do  better  if  we 
knew  whom  a  girl  was  to  marry — or  whether  she  was  to  marry  at  all. 
The  rich  girl  may  wed  a  poor  man  and  need  her  cooking  and  sewing;  the 
poor  girl  a  rich  man  and  wish  her  time  had  been  spent  in  learning  to  sing 
rather  than  to  cook.  The  uneducated  girl  may  marry-  a  professor  and 
wish  that  she  had  gone  to  college  rather  than  been  taught  to  dance. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  indeterminateness  of  mar- 
riage on  account  of  the  variation  of  its  duties  with  the  social  status — but 
the  temperament  of  the  woman  must  be  considered  also.  If  a  woman  dis- 
likes domestic  work  shall  we  condemn  her  to  a  study  of  something  dis- 
tasteful to  her?     Or  shall  we  advise  her  not  to  marry?     Many  a  woman 
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to  whom  the  household  activities  are  irksome,  has  made  a  far  better 
mother  than  other  differently  endowed  women. 

Marriage  as  such,  without  regard  to  temperament  or  social  status,, 
cannot  be  prepared  for  in  the  sense  that  the  doctors',  lawyers',  or  minis- 
ters' professions  can  be.  The  duties  of  two  married  women  may  be  as 
diverse  as  are  those  of  a  doctor  and  a  minister.  No  girl  can  possibly 
foresee  what  the  wise  administration  of  her  marital  obligations  may 
require  of  her  in  particular. 

But  although  there  can  be  no  distinctive  training  for  marriage,  there 
are  three  fundamental  characteristics  the  married  woman  ought  to  have 
which  should  be  aimed  for  in  all  specifically  feminine  education.  One 
is  on  the  physical  side.  Marriage  for  the  woman  more  evidently  than 
for  the  man  (though  not  more  truly  perhaps)  requires  a  vigorous  physical 
basis.  Doctors  know  that  many  unhappy  marriages  are  due  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  wife.  A  woman  should  be  trained  if  anything  more  than  a 
man  to  learn  how  to  care  for  her  health  and  should  be  urged  to  make  this 
of  fundamental  importance  in  her  life.  The  physical  side  may  be  con- 
sidered ever  so  superficial  and  fleshly;  it  is  nevertheless  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  satisfactory  married  life.  All  marriages  of  whatever  sort  have  this 
fact  in  common.  It  is  evident  shortsightedness,  if  we  desire  to  prepare 
women  for  marriage  to  teach  them  any  subject  matter  so  intensely  or  to 
dress  them  so  stylishly  that  they  are  kept  from  the  vigorous  out-of-door 
life  essential  to  a  right  development  of  the  body. 

Furthermore  it  is  admitted  by  many  at  the  present  day  that  success 
in  any  business  is  only  about  one-quarter  a  matter  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  three-quarters  of  character.  This  is  even  more  true  of  marriage 
than  of  other  occupations.  Here — though  many  traits  of  character  are 
desirable — perhaps  the  most  important  one  is  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  irresponsible  mother  can  do  far  more  harm  to  society  than  the  irre- 
sponsible business  woman ;  for  the  latter  is  usually  brought  directly  under 
the  management  of  another  person.  Marriage  as  an  occupation  is  in- 
teresting to  women  partly  for  just  this  reason.  The  married  woman  has 
no  "boss"  in  the  business  sense  of  the  term.  So  much  the  more  must  she 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Society  intrusts  to  the  mother,  in  par- 
ticular, the  care  of  her  own  children  during  the  most  important  part  of 
their  lives. 

Third:  as  a  manager  of  a  household  she  must  be  efficient.  To  get 
the  best  results  it  is  necessary  that  she  know  how  to  go  about  things  in  a 
systematic  way — as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  household  of  children. 

Pre-eminent,  then,  among  the  attainments  that  are  needed  in  marriage 
and  that  can  be  acquired  to  an  extent  by  right  training,  stand  health, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  efficiency  in  management.  Health  does  not 
require  any  particular  kind  of  education.  To  develop  as  much  physical 
power  as  a  person  is  capable  of,  is  a  matter  of  right  adaptation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  work,  and  the  balance  of  mental  and  physical  activity. 
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But  we  do  not  secure  the  other  two  so  much  through  a  superficial  ed- 
ucation in  many  things  with  the  vague  end  of  marriage  in  view  as  through 
a  thorough  training  directed,  however  remotely,  toward  a  more  definite 
purpose.  Take  the  girl  whose  mother  keeps  her  at  home  after  finishing 
her  school  or  college;  allows  her  to  keep  house  a  part  of  the  time  under 
the  mother's  supervision;  to  go  out  socially,  to  buy  her  own  clothes,  per- 
haps to  study  a  little  French  or  Italian.  What  value  are  these  things  in 
the  development  of  responsibility  or  efficiency?  Perhaps,  as  in  many 
cases  I  have  known,  such  a  life  is  distasteful  to  the  girl.  She  longs  for 
something  more  absorbing,  compelling.  Would  not  such  a  girl  make  a 
better  wife  and  mother,  if,  in  case  her  health  permitted,  she  went  through 
a  course  in  nursing  or  interior  decorating  or  teaching  with  subsequent, 
even  though  temporary,  self-support  from  her  chosen  occupation?  Here 
she  would  acquire  the  professional  attitude  toward  her  work  and  the 
necessity  of  adaptation  to  others. 

Pedagogically,  a  general  preparation,  really  just  a  whiling  away  of  the 
time,  with  much  that  is  desultory  and  undeveloping  in  it,  is  not  good 
mental  discipline.  Whereas  the  training  for  some  vocation,  using  the 
word  to  cover  art,  music,  the  ministry,  and  what  not,  with  subsequent 
self-support,  requiring  as  it  does  the  meeting  of  important  obligations 
and  developing  as  it  does  efficiency  through  competition,  is  a  better 
preparation  for  marriage  than  any  aimless  home  existence,  or  than  any 
possible  course  planned  to  fit  a  girl  for  an  occupation  which  is  almost 
wholly  and  necessarily  undefined. 

On  the  other  hand  there  should  be  of  course  schools  of  household  eco- 
nomics to  train  professionals  along  these  lines.  It  might  be  a  good  scheme 
to  establish  short  courses  for  women  to  take  after  engagement  for  mar- 
riage in  the  various  subjects  which  they  can  then  foresee  that  they  will 
need.  The  School  for  Mothers  in  New  York  City  is  an  illustration.  Let 
those  who  wish  it,  have  it.  What  I  am  arguing  against  is  that  this  kind 
of  training  should  be  forced  upon  womankind  in  general,  should  be  allowed 
to  shape  to  any  great  extent  their  college  or  industrial  education.  In- 
stead of  feeling  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  schools  where  women  study 
superficial  courses  in  the  "care  of  infants,"  etc.,  we  should  adapt  the 
work  more  to  their  needs  and  tastes.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  take 
the  medical  curriculum.  A  young  doctor  learns  all  about  disease,  but  is 
given  very  little  information  about  wholesome  modes  of  living  for  normal 
people.  The  result  is  that  work  in  preventive  medicine  is  carried  on 
largely  by  medically  untrained  people.  Women  as  a  rule  are  not  special- 
izes, and  crave  broader  courses.  They  feel  too  keenly  the  practical 
needs  of  humanity  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  intensive  work. 
A  medical  college  should  offer  more  extensive  electives  in  hygiene,  sanita- 
tion, psychotherapy,  medical  exercises  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  these 
fields.  The  technical  courses,  to  which  women  are  admitted,  must  be 
broadened  to  train  them  for  the  new  occupations  they  are  creating.     This 
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would  not  injure  but  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  training  for  the  men, 
who  tend  to  specialize  too  highly. 

But  all  such  preparation  and  subsequent  work  must  be  brought  within 
woman's  compass.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present  business 
situations  is  that  they  may  be  too  confining  for  her  physical  well-being. 
As  we  learn  more  about  fatigue  and  efficiency,  and  as  the  actual  money- 
making  positions  are  lightened  so  that  a  woman  can  carry  them  without 
bodily  depletion,  we  shall  have  defined  the  best  preparation  for  marriage, 
which  is: 

1 .  Physical  education — more  largely  introduced  into  schools  of  all  sorts. 

2.  Good  preparation  for  some  money-making  occupation,  chosen  by  the 
girl  and  adapted  to  her  ability  and  temperament. 

3.  The  entering  into  some  money-making  occupation. 

If  marriage  follows,  a  girl  will  then  always  have  a  means  of  self-support 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need.  She  will  tend  to  develop  through  her 
money-earning  period  the  characteristics  so  necessary  to  marriage — 
responsibility  and  efficiency.  She  will  never  be  put  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  having  been  trained  without  any  possible  job  offering,  as 
would  many  women  be  at  the  present  time  with  the  late  marriages,  if 
they  were  prepared  in  any  special  sense.  Finally,  it  would  make  marriage 
for  the  woman  an  ideal  as  it  is  for  the  man,  taking  away  the  necessity 
for  support  which  has  made  so  many  of  our  sex  enter  into  loveless  mar- 
riages. 

What  bearing  has  all  this  on  the  higher  education  of  women? — particu- 
larly as  developed  in  our  colleges?  After  all  it  has  truly  been  said  that 
"no  originality  has  gone  into  the  creation  of  the  woman's  college."  It 
certainly  is  at  present  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  man's.  But  the  way  to 
develop  it  along  distinctively  feminine  lines  is: 

1.  Not  to  introduce  at  present  courses  in  domestic  science  leading  to 
the  A.  B.  degree.  These  will  be  developed  in  other  types  of  schools,  as 
in  Simmons  College,  or  in  the  universities.  No  woman's  college  would 
dare  run  the  risk  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  on  the 
ground  of  having  in  its  curriculum  practical  rather  than  scientific  courses. 
The  woman's  college  must  also  keep  its  standards  up  to  those  accepted 
by  graduate  schools  throughout  the  country. 

2.  We  should  emphasize  physical  education,  making  health  of  equal 
importance  with  mental  achievement.  Health  should  be  recognized 
as  an  attainment,  something  that  a  student  can  be  marked  on,  and  can 
improve  in.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  sense  of  lack  of  proportion  that 
urges  a  girl  in  high  school  or  college  to  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  not  time  for  plenty  of  out- 
of-door  life.  Here  is  where  we  are  making  our  greatest  error  in  feminine 
education. 

3.  Probably  no  one  at  present  is  likely  to  come  forward  with  any 
startling  idea  for  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  woman's  college 
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along  strictly  feminine  lines.  The  status  of  women  is  changing  too  rapidly. 
But  we  can  gradually  adapt  our  college  courses  to  their  lives  as  they  are 
at  present  through  the  unconscious  working  out  of  the  elective  system. 
Girls  invariably  choose  in  the  universities  subjects  dealing  with  human 
and  ethical  problems.  The  more  elective  a  curriculum  can  be  made,  the 
more  these  proclivities  become  manifest  and  the  woman's  college  should 
offer  particular  opportunity  for  their  satisfaction.  At  a  woman's  college 
should  be  found  a  larger  proportion  of  courses  in  literature,  sociology, 
history,  and  philosophy  taught  with  perhaps  greater  stress  on  the  human 
bearings  of  these  subjects — less  on  the  remotely  speculative  or  historically 
factual.     Surely  this  is  just  as  legitimate  a  mode  of  presentation. 

4.  Last,  but  perhaps  most  important,  the  girl,  whether  she  be  rich  or 
poor,  should  be  urged  to  plan  while  she  is  in  college  for  some  definite 
employment  after  graduation.  This  makes  her  more  serious  in  her 
efforts.  The  great  trouble  with  many  college  girls  is  that,  taught  to 
look  upon  marriage  as  a  means  of  support,  they  enter  upon  their  stu- 
dent life  as  a  temporary  pastime  which  leads  nowhere,  but  gives  them 
an  ornamental  "culture."  This  attitude  destroys  in  large  part  the 
value  of  the  course  on  the  intellectual  side. 

Women  must  work.  It  is  plain  enough  that  society  is  evolving  along 
this  line  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  This  necessity  should  be  considered 
a  privilege.  It  remains  to  adapt  employments  to  the  powers  of  women. 
When  this  is  done  we  shall  have  in  the  occupations  and  preparation  for 
them  the  best  education  we  can  give  the  woman  who  is  to  marry. 

FIRE  DRILLS 

Justina    Hill 

Miss  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1916.  She  is  Chief  Fire  Captain  of  the 
College. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  every  student  now  at  Smith  College  will  have 
received  the  discipline  given  by  fire  drills.  For  many  years  drills  have 
been  held  in  the  campus  dormitories,  but  only  during  the  past  two  years 
have  drills  been  given  in  the  off-campus  houses.  The  further  extension 
of  the  work  to  include  the  larger  recitation  buildings  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  However,  two  drills  have  been  given  in  Seelye  Hall,  and 
others  are  to  follow  in  College  and  Lilly  Halls. 

The  control  of  the  dormitory  drills  is  in  the  hands  of  the  house  fire 
captains,  preferably  members  of  the  junior  class.  In  each  house  the  stu- 
dents elect  yearly  a  captain  who  is  held  responsible:  (1)  for  the 
safety  of  the  girls  in  case  of  fire ;  (2)  for  the  holding  of  drills ;  (3)  for  the 
working  order  of  all  fire  apparatus,  such  as  the  gong,  fire  extinguishers, 
and  water  buckets;  and  (4)  for  the  keeping  of  certain  rules  for  fire  pre- 
vention.     Moreover,  this  year  the  fire  captains  have  been  acting  to- 
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gether  as  a  body  of  students  who  are  prepared  to  take  control  in  any- 
emergency  which  may  arise.  A  fire  captain  is  "on  duty"  at  every  college 
function,  including  dances,  division  plays,  and  basketball  games.  She 
tries  to  see  that  aisles  are  not  over-crowded,  and  that  exits  are  kept  clear, 
besides  holding  herself  in  readiness  in  case  of  need. 

The  purpose  of  the  fire  drill  is  to  "save  reaction  time."  The  freshman 
who  hears  the  terrifying  clamor  of  the  gong  for  the  first  time  wastes  an 
appreciable  number  of  seconds  trying  to  decide  what  is  happening.  She 
then  wastes  more,  in  spite  of  previous  instruction,  making  up  her  mind 
what  should  be  done,  and  consequently  she  is  one  of  the  last  to  get  down ; 
she  arrives  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  and  probably  has  forgotten  either 
to  close  her  window,  or  to  bring  the  all-important  towel.  Take  the  same 
girl  a  few  months  later  and  she  does  not  have  to  stop  and  think.  She 
mechanically  shuts  the  window,  takes  her  towel,  and  makes  her  way 
quietly  and  quickly  downstairs,  where  she  arrives  with  a  clear  brain  and 
untroubled  conscience. 

The  campus  dormitories  have  the  advantage  of  more  thorough  equip- 
ment. Each  house  has  an  electric  gong  on  every  floor,  as  well  as  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  water  buckets.  Moreover,  most  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  the  stairways  are  spacious.  The  situation  in  the  off-campus 
houses,  however,  shows  some  improvement.  Many  of  the  ladies-in- 
charge  have  been  willing  to  put  in  gongs  and  in  some  cases  ropes  have  been 
provided.  The  off -campus  house  drills  are  gradually  growing  more  sys- 
tematic. When  the  drills  were  first  started,  anything  that  would  make 
a  noise  was  used  to  give  the  alarm.  This  included  cow-bells,  tin  horns,  and 
a  policeman's  whistle.  Now  in  most  houses  a  bell  worthy  of  its  purpose 
is  kept  to  be  used  for  fire  matters  only.  The  time  of  a  drill  varies  from 
a  minute  to  thirty-five  seconds.  Any  drill,  even  in  the  largest  houses, 
which  takes  over  a  minute  is  considered  inefficient,  and  therefore  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  real  value  of  any  drill  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  girls  taking  part.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  to  be 
criticized  on  this  point,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  first  few  drills  has  worn 
off.  In  fact,  so  dependable  are  the  girls,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  few 
fires  that  have  occurred  this  year,  that  it  is  evident  that  little  is  to  be 
feared  concerning  their  self-control  in  any  emergency. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


A  STUDY  OF  THE   FEEBLE-MINDED   IN  A   WEST 
SIDE  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Elisabeth  A.  Irwin 

Miss  Irwin  was  graduated  in  1903.  For  four  years  her  title  has  been  Field  Worker, 
Committee  on  Hygiene  of  School  Children,  Public  Education  Society  of  New  York 
City.  The  following  article  is  a  reprint  of  a  portion  of  a  study  which  appeared  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  21  of  the  Public  Education  Association  in  December  1913,  and  presents  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  Mrs.  Barry's  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  still  another  type  of 
work  along  pathological  lines — a  type  for  which  no  medical  training  is  necessary.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  cooperated  most  cordially  throughout  the  entire  study. 

The  Public  Education  Association,  through  one  of  its  committees,  has 
for  two  years  been  especially  interested  in  the  work  with  the  mentally 
defective  children  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  advisability  and  necessity  of  the  public  school  method  of  placing 
these  children  in  separate  classes,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  normal  children.  Therefore,  when  the  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  School  Children  of  this  Association  was  formed,  one  of  its 
first  concerns  was  to  inquire  into  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  same 
problem  in  schools  subsidized  by  the  city  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  The  three  sets  of  schools  coming  under  this  head  are  the 
Parochial  Schools,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools,  and  the  schools 
managed  by  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society.  The  first  step 
toward  bringing  about  any  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  handling  this 
problem  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  one  of  these  supple- 
mentary schools  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  actual  number  of 
defective  children  and  the  provision  made  for  them  at  present. 

The  representative  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  on  the  Committee 
has  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  this  study  in  one  of  their  twelve  schools. 
These  Children's  Aid  Society  schools  are  situated  in  the  poorest  neigh- 
borhoods throughout  the  city  and  aim  to  supplement  the  usual  work  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  following  ways:  they  serve  noon  lunches,  visit 
all  the  children  in  their  homes,  and  in  cases  of  need  give  material  aid. 
In  general,  they  have  a  paternal  interest  in  the  families  of  their  children 
that  is  not  possible  in  the  larger  public  schools. 

The  common  supposition  that  these  schools  would  have  more  than  their 
share  of  feeble-minded  individuals  is  founded  on  two  things,  primarily 
upon  the  definition  of  feeble-mindedness,  given  by  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  in  1903:  "A 
feeble-minded  person  is  one  who  may  be  capable  of  earning  a  living  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  is  incapable  from  mental  defect  existing  from 
birth  or  from  an  early  age  (a)  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  his 
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normal  fellows;  or  (b)  of  managing  himself  and  his  own  affairs  with  ordi- 
nary prudence." 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  distinguishes  the  work  of  its  schools  from 
that  of  the  public  schools  by  saying  that  they  exist  for  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  too  poor  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools;  that  is  to 
say,  the  children  of  families  who  have  fallen  below  the  poverty  line. 
While  the  causes  of  poverty  are  many  and  do  not  necessarily  lie  within 
the  individual,  still  the  isolation  of  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  mani- 
festly failed  to  compete  successfully  with  their  fellows  and  also  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence,  would,  in  consideration  of 
the  above  definition,  at  once  suggest  the  existence  here  of  a  large  number 
of  feeble-minded  persons. 

Aside  from  this  theoretical  inference,  some  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  neighborhood  to  which  children  are  promoted  from  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  schools  in  the  fourth  year,  state  that  the  number  of  mentally 
defective  or  feeble-minded  children  who  come  to  them  along  with  the 
number  of  normal  children  is  unduly  large.  The  Children's  Aid  Society 
schools  make  no  provision  for  the  examination  or  separate  teaching  of 
defective  children.  This  was  the  general  information  with  which  the 
study  was  undertaken. 

After  a  conference  with  the  representative  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety on  the  Committee,  the  Fifty-third  street  school  was  chosen  for  the 
study.  This  neighborhood  seemed  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  for 
data  on  heredity,  because  it  is  largely  composed  of  American-born  chil- 
dren, many  of  whose  parents  are  American  born. 

The  Fifty-third  street  school  is  situated  near  the  corner  of  Eleventh 
avenue  and  Fifty-third  street,  separated  from  DeWitt  Clinton  Park  by 
the  Eleventh  avenue  railroad  tracks  and  the  frequently  passing  freight 
trains.  Opposite  is  a  long  block  of  car  barns,  with  a  few  small  buildings 
between  them  and  the  corner  saloon.  Alongside  the  school,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street,  is  an  unbroken  row  of  dirty  brick  tenements,  in  which 
many  of  its  children  and  families  live. 

This  neighborhood  of  first,  second,  and  third  generation  Americans 
is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  more  familiar  East  Side,  where  a  foreign-born 
population  swarms  the  streets  and  a  strange  language  meets  the  ear  from 
every  hand.  On  the  East  Side,  teeming  dirt  and  teeming  life  struggle  for 
the  uppermost.  On  Fifty-third  street  neither  the  dirt  nor  the  people  are 
so  overpowering,  life  is  more  sluggish  and  poverty  more  gaping.  The 
contrast  is  as  between  watching  one  race  of  human  beings  clambering  up 
a  hill  that  is  hard  and  rocky  and  steep,  yet  ever  making  progress,  as  against 
another  slipping  back  into  a  quicksand,  struggling  without  hope  and  ever 
losing  ground.  Ambition  is  replaced  by  indifference,  expectation  by  de- 
spair. 

In  an  immigrant  neighborhood  one  hears  constantly  of  the  future  of 
the  children,  their  education,  their  already  begun  success;  but  here,  what 
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glory  there  is  exists  as  a  left-over  reflection  of  the  past  generation,  of 
better  conditions  during  the  childhood  of  the  parents,  of  wealth  and 
power  growing  brighter  in  memory  as  time  goes  on.  One  hears,  too,  the 
constant  echo  of  that  sentiment  of  defeat  that  "times  are  not  what  they 
were  "  and  that  "  things  grow  worse  every  day." 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one  sees  the  children  of  the  Fifty- 
third  street  school.  In  them  the  note  of  hope  has  not  yet  died,  and  in 
their  solemn  wise  little  faces  there  plays  ever  flittingly  that  ray  of  expec- 
tancy which  is  the  spirit  of  youth,  ever  seeing  but  not  yet  believing  in 
defeat. 

To  the  most  casual  observer  a  classroom  of  these  children  must  neces- 
sarily suggest  three  types  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  have  been 
psychologically  worked  out  in  the  study.  There  is  the  stocky,  sturdy, 
virile  child,  bright  eyes  and  a  clear  skin  in  spite  of  poor  food,  bad  ventila- 
tion, and  insufficient  sleep  the  night  before.  There  is  the  pale,  anaemic 
child,  physically  unequal  to  the  day's  work,  the  more  to  be  expected  re- 
sult of  these  same  conditions,  and  last  of  all,  in  the  minority,  but  all  too 
large  a  minority,  the  little  misfit  or  unfit,  the  poor  battered  waif,  who  al- 
ready foreshadows  in  his  sad  bewildered  eyes  the  failure  to  which  he  was 
born. 

Every  community  has  its  share  of  these  last*  and  has  for  centuries 
borne  the  burden  neither  humanely  nor  scientifically.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  discover  what  proportion  of  these  American-born  children 
of  parents  who  have  not  succeeded  are  normally  equipped  to  face  life 
and  self-support,  and  what  proportion  are  deprived  from  birth  of  the 
possibility  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success. 

The  committee  under  which  this  study  was  made  believes  that  the 
problem  of  the  feeble-minded  child  is  primarily  a  school  problem.  At 
present  the  feeble-minded  children  are  actually  in  school.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  putting  them  there  at  the  risk  of  crowding  normal 
children  into  part  time  classes,  as  is  often  deprecated  by  those  opposed 
to  having  all  children  in  school.  While  the  first  step  seems  to  be  the  mental 
classification  and  recognition  of  mental  defect,  the  next  step  is  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  put  these  children  out  of  school  pending 
their  possible  commitment  to  an  institution.  If  the  schools  are  able,  in 
time,  to  separate  all  these  children  into  classes  for  proper  instruction, 
and  so  rid  the  normal  children  of  this  unnecessary  burden,  they  will  also 
be  taking  the  first  step  toward  institutional  care  of  those  unfit  to  be  at 
large  in  the  community.  For  they  will  then  be  showing,  as  has  never  been 
done  before,  the  numbers  that  exist  and  the  definite  limits  of  their  educa- 
bility.  Surely  such  a  demonstration  as  this  will  be  a  stronger  argument 
for  institutional  care  than  either  leaving  them  hidden  away,  as  they  now 

*  The  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  whole  population  has  been  variously 
given.  In  England  .46%  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  the  accepted  figure  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  Feeble-minded.  Dr.  Goddard  has  estimated  that  2%  of  the 
entire  school  population  of  New  York  City  is  feeble-minded. 
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are,  among  their  normal  brothers  and  sisters,  or  plucking  them  from 
school  and  turning  them  into  the  street  or  back  into  tenement  rooms. 
Once  they  are  excluded,  their  parents,  ashamed  to  have  a  child  too  stupid 
to  go  to  school,  often  regard  them  as  little  outcasts,  only  fit,  if  indeed  they 
are  robust  enough  for  that,  to  be  the  family  drudge. 

The  study  of  the  Fifty-third  street  school  has  consisted  of  two  parts: 

1 .  The  entire  school  above  the  first  year  has  been  tested  with  the  Binet 
test  and  the  children  divided  into  three  groups:  normal,  backward,  and 
feeble-minded. 

2.  The  last  or  feeble-minded  group  has  been  studied  intensely. 
Individual  tests  were  made  of  each  of  the  201  children  in  the  grades 

above  the  first  year.  The  Binet  test  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  sorting 
the  children  into  three  groups — the  normal,  or  those  testing  within  two 
years  of  their  chronological  age;  the  backward,  or  those  testing  between 
two  and  three  years  younger  than  their  chronological  age;  and  the  feeble- 
minded, or  those  testing  more  than  three  years  younger  than  their  chron- 
ological age. 

The  Binet  test  is  a  series  of  graded  questions  arranged  by  years  and 
corresponding  to  the  different  strata  of  development  of  the  mind  of  a  nor- 
mal child.  These  tests  are  founded  upon  the  experience  of  Professor 
Alfred  Binet,  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  worked  out  by  him  with  normal 
public  school  children,  as  well  as  with  mental  defectives.  The  questions, 
founded  on  experience  with  a  large  number  of  cases,  represent  the  amount 
of  ability  that  a  child  should  show  at  different  periods  of  development. 
They  test  native  ability  irrespective  of  training  or  chronological  age. 
All  of  the  questions  that  a  child  can  answer  are  marked  plus,  those  which 
he  fails  to  answer  satisfactorily  are  marked  minus.  When  the  child  reaches 
the  point  where  he  can  answer  no  more  questions,  his  score  is  added  up 
and  his  mental  age  estimated.  The  year  in  which  he  can  answer  all  the 
questions  is  considered  his  basic  year  and  for  every  five  questions  above 
that  year  is  added  another  year.  The  number  of  years  that  he  is  above 
or  below  normal  is  estimated  by  subtracting  the  chronological  from  the 
mental  age  if  he  is  above  normal,  or  the  mental  from  the  chronological  age 
if  he  is  below  normal. 

The  term  normal,  as  used  throughout  the  study,  means  that  the  child 
tested  within  two  years  of  his  actual  age.  In  the  classrooms  diagrams,  the 
children  who  tested  one  year  or  more  ahead  are  designated  as  precocious 
merely  to  contrast  the  small  number  of  such  children  with  the  larger 
group  of  backward  and  feeble-minded  children.  The  number  of  children 
belonging  to  each  group  was  as  follows: 

Normal  children 144       71 .64% 

Backward  children 25       12 .44% 

Feeble-minded  children 32       15.92% 

Total  number  tested 201     100.00% 
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The  thirty-two  feeble-minded  children  represent  in  all  twenty-four 
families.  Of  these  twenty-four  families,  twenty-one  were  found  to  have 
records  either  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  One  of  these  charity  records 
covers  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  one  of  sixteen.  .  .  .  All  but  three 
of  the  families  in  which  feeble-mindedness  occurs  have  been  obliged,  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  most  of  them  continuously,  to  apply  for  charitable  aid. 

The  story  of  one  of  these  families  is  that  of  many.  [The  study  tells 
stories  of  four  families  of  which  one  only  is  quoted  in  part.  Editor's 
Note.] 

A  brother  and  sister,  both  feeble-minded,  are  in  the  school.  The  charity 
record  reveals  a  series  of  events  typical  of  feeble-minded  families:  long 
years  of  unemployment  for  both  father  and  mother;  the  violent  death 
of  the  oldest  boy  by  a  freight  train  on  Eleventh  avenue;  a  long  hospital 
record  of  Pott's  disease  for  the  next  boy — the  one  in  school  is  always  re- 
ferred to  as  troublesome  and  an  incorrigible  truant;  the  desertion  of  the 
father;  the  children  taken  away  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  returned  again  on  trial;  an  illegitimate  child  born 
to  the  mother;  the  girl  taken  again  by  the  Gerry  Society.  The  mother 
has  a  feeble-minded  brother  who  has  been  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  a  sister  who  has  a  feeble-minded  little  girl  in  school,  and  so 
forth. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  condition.  In  most  of  these  cases  feeble-mindedness  is 
due  to  a  hereditary  taint,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  more  than 
one  member  of  the  same  family.  If  a  child  proves  to  be  feeble-minded 
by  the  Binet  test,  the  first  corroboration  is  to  be  sought  by  looking  into 
the  mental  condition  of  his  immediate  kin,  and,  if  possible,  also  of  his 
more  remote  relatives.  For  this  reason  all  the  available  members  of  the 
families  in  which  feeble-mindedness  occurred  were  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  mental  defect. 

Feeble-mindedness  occurs  in  other  members  than  the  child  in  school 
in  all  but  four  of  the  twenty-four  families.  The  number  of  feeble-minded 
individuals  in  the  twenty-four  families  is  shown  as  follows: 

In  one  family  there  are  eight  feeble-minded. 

In  one  family  there  are  five  feeble-minded. 

In  each  of  two  families  there  are  four,  making  eight  feeble-minded. 

In  each  of  nine  families  there  are  three,  making  twenty-seven  feeble- 
minded. 

In  each  of  seven  families  there  are  two,  making  fourteen  feeble-minded. 

In  each  of  four  families  there  is  one,  making  four  feeble-minded. 

In  twenty-four  families  there  are  sixty-six  feeble-minded  individuals. 

The  judgment  of  feeble-mindedness  in  these  individuals  outside  the 
school  has  been  founded  on  various  kinds  of  evidence.  It  has  not  been 
possible  in  every  case  to  use  the  Binet  test.  The  evidence  that  has  been 
taken  as  valid  has  been  the  definite  statement  of  the  fact  by  the  charity 
records,  or  by  the  principal  of  the  schools  whose  judgment  in  the  matter 
is  most  conservative,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  unmistakable  appearance  of 
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the  individual  in  question.  This  estimate,  therefore,  includes  only  the 
most  flagrant  and  obvious  cases.  In  many  cases  the  histories  of  individu- 
als in  the  families  have  pointed  very  strongly  to  mental  defect,  but  unless 
this  suspicion  could  be  substantiated  by  the  statement  of  some  one  who 
had  formed  an  independent  judgment,  the  cases  have  not  been  included. 
Sixty-six,  therefore,  represents  a  conservative  estimate  of  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  twenty-four  families. 

As  a  further  corroboration  of  the  original  mental  tests,  the  retardation 
measured  by  age  in  the  different  grades  shows  a  striking  parallelism  with 
the  mental  tests.  The  children  measuring  two  and  three  years  backward 
by  the  mental  tests  are  also  two  and  three  years  respectively  older  than 
the  standard  age  for  that  grade.  And  what  is  even  more  striking,  they  are 
two  and  three  years  older  than  the  average  age  of  the  normal  children 
in  the  same  grades.  In  the  four  grades  tested  the  figures  show  this  par- 
allelism.    [Here  follow  the  figures  and  certain  deductions.] 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  found  to  be  in  the  West  Fifty- 
third  street  school  thirty-two  feeble-minded  children  and  twenty-five 
between  two  and  three  years  backward,  making  fifty-seven  who  cannot 
be  counted  as  normal,  all  of  whom  are  now  seated  in  the  grades  undiffer- 
entiated from  the  normal  children,  the  following  recommendations  were 
made: 

i.  That  a  physician  accustomed  to  the  diagnosing  of  feeble-minded 
children  be  secured  to  examine  the  children  found  to  be  defective  and  also 
those  found  to  be  more  than  two  years  backward,  in  order  to  further  cor- 
roborate the  results  of  the  mental  tests  of  the  investigator.* 

2.  That  none  of  the  4A  children  who  are  now  more  than  two  years 
backward  should  be  promoted  to  the  public  school  without  a  special  medi- 
cal examination  correlated  with  the  results  of  the  mental  tests. f 

3.  That  all  the  feeble-minded  children  be  taken  out  of  the  classes 
of  normal  children  and  either  (1)  be  sent  to  ungraded  classes  in  neighbor- 
hood public  schools;  or  (2)  be  made  into  a  special  class  in  the  present  school 
until  such  time  as  they  may  be  sent  to  institutions  if  institution  cases. | 

4.  That  all  children  between  two  and  three  years  backward  be  given 
a  special  examination  and  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are 
feeble-minded  and  treated  as  above,  and  (2)  those  who  are  merely  back- 
ward (cause  to  be  determined  later,  whether  mentally  defective  or  merely 
retarded),  and  the  second  group  also  removed  from  the  present  grade  and 
put  into  a  special  attention  class,  this  class  to  be  kept  small  and  given 
individual  teaching. 

5.  That  all  new  children  entering  above  the  2 A  class  be  tested  for 
mental  defect  before  being  assigned  to  a  class,  and  all  2A  children  be 
tested  each  term  before  promotion. 

6.  That  some  attempt  be  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  mentally 
defective  children  in  each  of  the  twelve  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools. 

*Thi9  examination  has  been  already  begun  by  a  physician  of  the  Department  of  Ungraded  Classes  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

tThis  group  has  been  examined  and  will  be  placed  in  ungraded  classes  instead  of  the  4B  Grade  of  the 
public  schools. 

JThe  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools  considers  the  second  alternate  impracticable, 
having  tried  it  and  found  it  too  expensive,  but  approves  of  the  first  suggestion. 


BLAZING  NEW  TRAILS 

Alice  Carpenter 

Miss  Carpenter  is  a  non-graduate  member  of  the  class  of  1897.  In  the  following 
article  she  tells  of  her  experiences  while  helping  to  blaze  new  trails  of  opportunity  for 
women  in  the  political  world.  Miss  Carpenter  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  best 
known  speakers  for  suffrage  in  New  York  City.  She  is  also  a  successful  business 
woman.  Last  year  she  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Company;  and  is  at  present  with  Wm.  P.  Bombright,  Inc.,  a  conserva- 
tive Wall  Street  firm  which,  believing  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  woman  in  New 
York  to  reach  women  investors,  appointed  her  to  a  position  on  its  staff.  She  has  promised 
the  Quarterly  an  article  on  the  subject  of  her  work  and  will  also  tell  us  of  the  League 
for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women. 

It  was  in  a  New  Hampshire  village  nestling  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  that  the  call  first  sounded.  Over  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone came  the  message:  "The  New  Political  Party  will  recognize 
women.  Can  you  come  to  New  York  for  Conference?"  Two  hours 
later,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Boston  and  the  next  afternoon  found  me  in 
New  York. 

The  group  of  women  who  met  that  hot  afternoon  in  response  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Progressive  Party  later  became  prominent  leaders  in 
the  movement,  not  only  in  New  York  State,  but  in  the  nation  as  well. 
Before  leaving  the  city  I  had  promised  to  go  to  the  Chicago  Convention 
and  was  determined  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  those  whose  appeal  had 
been  so  strong. 

I  had  been  elected,  among  others,  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Convention  and  went  West  with  the  New  York  delegation — an  interest- 
ing group  of  men  and  women  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Straus, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hotchkiss  (Mr. 
Hotchkiss  was  then  temporary  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee), Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier,  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor, 
and  others.  As  we  neared  Chicago,  a  few  of  us  were  discussing  the 
probable  outcome  of  this  movement.  One  of  the  men  said,  "It  argues 
well  that  this  convention  train  as  it  comes  into  Chicago  brings  every 
man  sober.  It  is  probably  the  first  convention  train  that  ever  left 
New  York  for  Chicago  of  which  that  could  be  said."  "Do  you  think 
it  is  because  the  women  are  present?"  I  asked  smiling,  and  the  answer 
came,  "The  men  of  this  train  would  be  sober  in  any  case,  Miss  Carpen- 
ter." And  it  was  true,  for  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  launched  the  Pro- 
gressive Movement  was  the  strongest  appeal  of  the  Progressive  Party. 

The  Convention  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  August  tenth,  and  in  the 
morning  the  delegates  from  the  various  states  met  to  appoint  com- 
mittees. I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  and 
was  the  first  woman  ever  so  to  serve  in  the  National  Convention  of  a 
political  party. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  held  that  evening 
for  a  reading  of  the  tentative  platform.  The  meeting  was  called  at 
eight  o'clock  and  we  sat  until  two-thirty.  The  platform  as  then  presented 
was  rather  a  bungling  affair.  It  took  two  hours  to  read  it,  and  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  reduce  it  to  a  more  practical  form.  The 
following  night  at  eight  o'clock  we  met  again,  and  for  two  hours  an  open 
meeting  was  held  at  which  anybody  from  anywhere  could  present  a 
plank  which  he  desired  to  have  incorporated  into  the  platform.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  public  withdrew,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  forty-seven  men 
and  one  woman  faced  the  task  of  writing  the  platform  for  the  new  politi- 
cal party.  Dean  Draper  Lewis  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  Gifford  Pinchot  secretary.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  affected 
us  all.  The  individual  members  of  the  committee  had  received  no  in- 
structions how  to  vote  on  the  various  measures,  and  the  judgment  of 
each  one  was  put  to  a  severe  test. 

There  was  one  measure  that  was  hotly  contested.  The  members 
opposed  to  it  felt  that  the  insertion  of  this  plank  would  arouse  a  group  of 
interests  so  powerful  that  it  would  condemn  the  party  to  overwhelming 
defeat.  At  the  same  time,  while  there  was  unquestionably  need  of  na- 
tional legislation  on  this  question,  the  party  had  already  taken  upon  itself 
reforms  so  far-reaching  that  the  task  before  it  was  herculean.  At  the 
end  of  the  discussion,  one  of  the  men  opposed  finished  his  speech  with 
these  words,  "  I  can  assure  you  if  you  insert  this  plank  into  the  platform 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  we  shall  lose  five  hundred  thousand  votes  that 
would  otherwise  be  ours."  Quietly  the  "Gentleman  from  Nebraska" 
arose  and  said,  "This  gentleman  does  not  understand — we  are  here  not 
for  votes,  but  for  principles,  and  it  is  better  that  our  party  should  fail 
than  that  our  standards  should  be  lowered,"  and  the  plank  was  incor- 
porated into  the  party  platform.  All  night  the  work  went  on  and  the 
dawn  crept  in  slowly  to  find  us  still  debating  these  vital  questions.  At 
eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  the  committee  adjourned  until  noon 
and  at  four  o'clock  the  platform  was  finally  finished  and  ready  to  submit 
to  the  Convention. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  tried  to  ridicule  the  Convention.  Re- 
porters were  sent  out  definitely  instructed  to  that  end.  They  called  it  a 
"religious  revival"  and  jeeringly  referred  to  the  campaign  song,  "On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers."  But  nobody  laughed,— because  it  was  the 
truth.  The  spirit  that  dominated  that  Convention  was  the  spirit  of  a 
great  revival  and  the  song  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  was  sung  be- 
cause no  other  properly  expressed  that  spirit. 

Thursday  morning  a  group  of  women  met  informally  with  Miss  Addams 
at  Hull  House  to  talk  over  the  organization  of  women  in  the  party  ranks 
and  in  the  end  to  bid  each  other  God-speed. 

By  August  fifteenth,  I  was  installed  in  the  office  of  the  new  party  in 
the  Metropolitan  Tower,  engaged  in  directing  the  work  of  the  women  of 
New  York  State  during  the  campaign. 
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The  stand  taken  by  the  Progressive  Party  with  regard  to  women  had  a 
very  curious  effect  on  the  suffragists.  I  had  been  personally  opposed  to 
their  rallying  as  a  group  to  the  support  of  the  party,  realizing  that 
alignment  with  any  political  party  must  weaken  their  appeal.  But  the 
bitter  and  vigorous  attacks  made  by  Ida  Husted  Harper  and  Dr.  Anna 
Shaw  upon  our  leaders  and  on  the  party  itself,  left  me  quite  dazed.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  remind  the  suffragists  that  the 
action  of  the  Progressive  Party  had  in  one  moment  made  Woman  Suffrage 
a  national  issue,  where  it  had  been  before  only  a  local  one.  There  is  no 
one  move  ever  taken  that  has  done  so  much  for  suffrage  in  this  country 
or  any  other,  as  the  decision  of  the  Progressive  Party  to  open  its  doors 
to  women,  a  fact  which  the  suffragists  are  now  beginning  to  realize. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  I  remained  with  the  Progressive  Party.  After 
some  months'  work  in  political  organization,  state  and  national,  I  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  go  West  for  a  speaking  tour  through  the  Suffrage  States, 
which  gave  me  a  long  desired  opportunity  to  see  the  working  of  suffrage 
in  the  states  where  women  voted. 

Out  in  the  West,  I  found  that  women  took  the  vote  as  naturally  as 
men.  It  did  not  unsex  them.  Nor  did  it  prove  an  incentive  to  holding 
public  office  to  the  neglect  of  their  homes,  while  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  has  proved  a  benefit.  The  spirit  of  comradeship  between  those 
western  men  and  women  through  the  common  interest  in  government 
affairs  is  developing  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Woman's  vote  is  not  a 
vote  that  can  be  controlled,  which  accounts  for  the  antagonism  of  the 
political  boss  to  this  measure.  Women  vote  for  the  man  rather  than  for 
the  party,  and  the  indirect  influence  once  so  emphasized  by  the  anti- 
suffragists  has  been  quite  as  effective,  if  not  more  so  than  before,  in  keep- 
ing bad  men  from  running  for  office,  and  preventing  the  presentation  of 
certain  bills  to  the  Legislature  which  were  unsocial  in  character. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  say  what  women  will  do  with  the  ballot  when 
they  get  it.  Because  men  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  it  well,  oftentimes 
it  has  proved  ineffective  in  righting  wrongs.  But  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  condition  of  women  without  the  ballot  is  far  more  weak  and 
helpless,  and  whether  expressed  openly  or  not,  the  discrimination  against 
women  in  non-suffrage  states  is  far  greater  than  where  they  have  the 
power  to  bring  to  account  those  responsible  for  such  discrimination. 

In  the  Fall  of  1913,  after  returning  from  the  West,  in  cooperation  with 
the  executive  committee  of  which  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  is  chairman,  I 
went  to  work  on  the  labor  end  of  the  program,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1913-14  organized  the  Workingmen's  Progressive  Party  League.  This 
developed  a  membership  of  six  thousand  men  during  the  winter  with 
twenty-five  strong  labor  men  on  the  executive  committee.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  reaction  due  to  the  War  and  to  the  fact 
that  long  years  of  Republican  domination  had  culminated  in  a  Democratic 
administration,   the   result  of  the  election  in  1914  for  the    Progressive 
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Party  would  have  been  vastly  different.  A  hungry  man  can  neither  argue 
nor  reason,  and  as  his  condition  was  due  to  Republican  mis-rule,  he  natu- 
rally turned  back  to  those  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  friends — a  very 
pathetic  indication  of  the  educational  work  necessary,  if  this  country  is 
going  to  enact  into  law  the  constructive  legislation  vitally  needed  provided 
we  as  a  nation  expect  to  survive. 

After  the  election  of  1914,  there  was  nothing  for  the  Progressive  Party 
to  do  but  mark  time  until  the  next  campaign.  It  polled  about  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  votes,  good  evidence  that  it  still  has  life 
enough  to  become  the  determining  factor  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Republican  Party,  devoid  of  leader- 
ship at  this  time,  is  capable  of  sufficiently  constructive  action  to  appeal  to 
these  voters,  or  whether  the  Progressive  Party  will  be  forced  to  nominate 
its  own  candidate  or  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Democrats.  So  much  for 
my  experience  on  the  "new  trail"  of  politics. 


THE  CHICAGO  COLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

Albertine  Flershem  Valentine 

Mrs.  Valentine  was  graduated  in  1897.  She  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Smith  Club 
and  chairman  of  the  Auxiliary  Finance  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations. 

The  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  has  been  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  itself,  as  the  fourth  Bureau  to  continue  the  work  begun  in 
New  York  and  followed  by  similar  organizations  in  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

It  often  happens  in  discoveries  and  inventions  that  minds  sometimes 
remote  from  each  other  have  thought  of  the  same  thing  at  approximately 
the  same  time,  thus  proving  that  the  development  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  time.  The  Chicago  Bureau  occupies  a  position  of  this  sort, 
though  its  founders  probably  were  not  sanguine  enough  to  realize  this, 
else  it  would  have  come  into  being  at  least  a  year  before  it  did. 

In  January  1912,  the  advisability  of  opening  an  intercollegiate  occu- 
pational bureau  was  being  agitated  in  the  Chicago  Smith  Club  and 
exactly  at  the  same  time  but  independent  of  any  Smith  Club  influence, 
the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was  dis- 
cussing the  same  questions.  Through  the  president  of  the  Smith  Club, 
Mrs.  Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was 
advised  of  the  situation  and  in  February  a  group  of  Smith  women  met 
with  the  A.  C.  A.  delegates  and  with  some  members  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club;  the  members  from  the  Woman's  Club  felt  that  the  work 
was  different  from  what  they  were  interested  in  and  retired,  but  the  rest 
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■of  this  committee  deserves  the  credit  of  arousing  the  interest  that  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau. 

In  April  1913,  after  hearing  Miss  Van  Kleeck  speak  about  the  work 
and  management  of  the  New  York  Bureau,  the  doors  of  the  Chicago 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  opened,  and  they  opened  on  a  tiny 
little  room  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  very  near  the  Chicago  College  Club, 
with  Miss  Helen  Bennett,  Wellesley  1898,  as  Manager,  and  for  some  time 
Miss  Bennett,  with  a  desk  and  typewriter  as  her  only  equipment,  com- 
posed the  entire  office  force.  At  present  the  Bureau  has  two  rooms  ad- 
joining the  new  College  Club  rooms  and  is  equipped  with  desks,  filing- 
cases,  book  shelves,  a  telephone  with  extension,  and  Miss  Bennett  has 
two  assistants  on  full  time.  Unlike  some  of  the  other  bureaus  there  are 
no  volunteer  workers  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Bureau. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  is  interesting.  It  was  originally  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  of  the  following  organizations:  the 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Chicago 
Smith  College  Club,  The  University  of  Illinois  Alumnae  of  Chicago, 
the  Chicago  Wellesley  Club,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Club,  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  Michigan  Alumnae,  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Alumnae  Association,  the  Vassar  Alumnae  Association  of  Chicago 
and  the  West,  the  Association  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of  the  Cornell 
Alumnae.  The  Alumnae  Associations  of  Oberlin  and  Rockford  have 
since  joined  the  Bureau  and  Cornell  has  dropped  out. 

Each  organization,  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  contributes 
as  an  initiation  fee,  a  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar,  for  each  of  its  paid  up 
members. 

From  the  representatives  of  these  organizations,  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  are  elected,  and  various  committees 
are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  management  of  the  Bureau. 

There  is  a  Committee  of  Publicity  which  sees  that  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  is  noticed  in  college  and  sorority  papers  and  that  the  Bureau  is 
also  known  in  the  business  world.  The  Committee  on  College  and 
Alumnae  Affiliations  tries  to  interest  other  college  organizations  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  so  that  they  may  become  members,  the  Investigating 
Committee  spends  much  time  in  looking  up  new  fields  of  work  for  trained 
women  and  of  course  there  is  a  Finance  Committee  whose  work  is  obvious. 

Besides  these  officers  and  committees  there  is  an  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  or  deans  of  the  cooperating  organizations  and 
of  others  whose  advice  would  be  of  value.  Smith  is  represented  on  this 
committee  by  Miss  Martha  Wilson  and  Miss  Edna  Foley. 

That  its  founders  were  correct  in  feeling  that  an  organization  was 
needed  in  Chicago  to  find  positions  other  than  teaching  for  trained  women 
is  proved  by  the  figures  after  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Bureau's 
existence,  though  figures  are  cold  and  give  no  impression  of  the  satisfac- 
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tion  felt  by  all  involved,  in  the  story  they  tell.  During  the  first  eighteen 
months  almost  1500  women  and  girls  were  interviewed,  680  candidates 
had  registered,  and  485  employees  had  applied  for  assistance  in  filling 
positions.  At  present  a  little  over  55  per  cent,  of  these  calls  is  being 
filled. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  developed  along  three  lines:  placement 
work,  that  is  fitting  the  right  woman  into  the  place  the  employer  is 
seeking  to  fill;  vocational  guidance  and  advice  concerning  occupations 
open  to  women  and  the  necessary  preparation  and  qualifications  therefor; 
and  the  investigation  of  new  avenues  of  employment  for  women.  It 
cooperates  with  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Bureaus,  with 
the  Appointment  Bureaus  of  the  Colleges  and  with  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  for  just  as  the  Bureau  does  not  place  teachers, 
neither  does  it  place  women  who  want  to  enter  the  field  of  social  work. 

The  placement  department  is  the  only  one  which  is  profit  producing 
and  at  present  it  brings  in  to  the  Bureau  in  registration  fees  and  com- 
missions something  over  $100.00  a  month. 

This  suggests  the  present  method  of  financing  the  Bureau  which  also 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  bureaus. 

A  year  ago  it  was  obvious  not  only  that  the  Bureau  could  not  hope  to 
be  self-supporting,  except  possibly  in  the  placement  department,  where 
it  eventually  ought  to  and  no  doubt  will  be,  but  also  that  even  if  the 
cooperating  organizations,  all  of  them  without  funds  in  their  treasuries, 
should  contribute  annually  to  the  Bureau,  amounts  equivalent  to  $1.00 
per  capita  of  their  paid  up  memberships,  it  would  fall  short  of  the  budget 
and  would  of  course  permit  of  no  expansion,  and  all  who  had  followed  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  felt  that  it  was  decidedly  worthy  of  the  effort  to  see 
it  through  its  first  years.  Accordingly  the  presidents  of  the  cooperating 
organizations  met  and  the  conference  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Auxiliary  Finance  Committee  composed  of  the  presidents  and  one  other 
member  of  each  organization  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to 
support  the  Bureau  in  its  "experimental"  stage.  It  is  called  "experi- 
mental" but  everyone  agrees  that  it  is  more  than  justifying  its  existence. 

The  Bureau  is  now  being  supported  by  what  it  takes  in,  in  registration 
fees  and  commissions  and  by  contributions  from  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dividual college  women,  who  feel  that  the  big  educational  value  of  the 
work  is  not  only  worthy  of  their  support  but  that  if  anything  it  is  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  college 
women  of  Chicago  that  at  least  up  to  the  present  time  no  appeal  for  con- 
tributions has  been  necessary  outside  the  college  group. 

The  Manager  of  the  Bureau  has  visited,  spoken,  held  conferences,  and 
has  had  personal  interviews  with  students  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Miami,  Michigan,  Milwaukee- 
Downer,  Northwestern,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.     She  has  also  spoken  at 
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local  meetings  of  the  various  college  clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  women's 
business  organizations. 

In  speaking  before  the  college  students  and  faculties,  she  is  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  girls  seek- 
ing business  positions,  and  in  this  propaganda  work,  which  will  ultimately 
result  in  college  women  not  only  entering  more  different  fields  of  work  but 
of  entering  them  better  equipped  and  of  doing  bigger,  better  things  with 
greater  efficiency,  the  Bureau  finds  its  real  justification. 

CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

Among  the  Committees  appointed  in  February  by  the  Alumnae  Council 
[see  page  192]  was  the  Alumnae  Publications  Committee  with  Miss  Hill 
as  chairman.  Miss  Browne  is  of  course  the  most  important  member  of 
this  committee — indeed  its  chief  work  must  always  be  to  assist  her  in  com- 
piling this  list  and  in  securing  copies  of  alumnae  publications  for  the 
collection.  Very  few  current  publications  have  come  to  Miss  Browne 
since  the  last  Quarterly.  We  are  convinced  that  if  every  alumna  will 
cooperate  with  the  committee  by  notifying  Miss  Browne  of  any  current 
publications  which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non- 
graduates  and  also  by  sending  her  a  copy  of  your  own  contributions,  we 
shall  in  a  short  time  be  able  not  only  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  current 
publications  but  also  to  arrange  them  in  serried  ranks  on  the  shelves  of 
the  library.  We  therefore  ask  most  earnestly  for  this  cooperation.  It 
is  necessary  each  quarter  to  send  in  copy  for  these  lists  to  the  Quarterly 
before  all  of  the  July,  November,  February,  and  April  magazines  are  out, 
therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  alumnae  who  know  that 
work  of  theirs  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these  issues  will  notify  her  of 
the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribution. 

Cutler,  Martha,  1897.     Floors  and  their  fFreeman,    Ethel   H.,    1902.     Tommy. 

Finish,  in  Designer,  Apr.  1915.  N.  Y.     Samuel  French. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.,  1904.     (Mrs.  Gifford)  fHastings,     Mary     W.,     1905.       (Mrs. 

Crack  o'   Dawn.     N.  Y.  Macmillan.—  Bradley)   All  on  a  Summer's   Day,  in 

The  Narrow  Doors,  in  Atlantic,  Mar.  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Apr. 

fDoty,    Madeleine    Z.,    1900.      Maggie  fLobdell,  Edith,   191 1.     Songs:     In  the 

Martin's  Friends,  in  Century,  Apr.  Forest.    If  Love  were  What  the  Rose  is. 

Elgutter,  Nellie  R.,   1914.     Smith  Col-  Cincinnati,  Willis  Music  Co. 

lege,   in   Middle-West   School   Review,  Sanford,  Martha  C,  1892-94.    A  Cam- 

Nov.  brie  Tea-Party,  in  Ladies  Home  Journal, 

fFitch,   Laura,   79-81.     (Mrs.  McQuis-  M»r. 

ton)  A  Page  of  Beam,  in  St.  Nicholas,  Shaw,  Marie  A.,  1887.    Canoeing  in  the 

Mar.  Rain,  in  Outing,  Mar.     Continued. 

*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested.      Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for 
the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  collection. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


It  is  a  matter  for 
BIBLE  AS  A  grave  consideration 
REQUIREMENT  that  the  subject  of 
most  fundamental  val- 
ue in  our  college  curriculum  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  mere  elective.  In  silence 
we  listen  to  the  prosecution:  (i)  the  re- 
quired course  is  often  mere  repetition  of 
similar  ones  in  secondary  schools;  (2) 
as  such  it  wastes  time  which  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  other  di- 
rections; (3)  intelligent  probing  of  the 
text  results  in  loss  of  faith  and  skepticism; 
(4)  a  love  of  the  Bible  does  not  come 
through  compulsion;  (5)  study  of  the 
Bible  has  no  practical  value. 

The  first  point  may  be  easily  settled  by 
compromise:  let  a  year's  study  of  the 
Bible  be  required,  but  let  there  be  choice 
of  course.  Let  those  who  have  made 
what  they  fondly  imagine  to  be  an  ade- 
quate survey  of  Church  History  and  the 
Prophets  elect  the  Life  of  Christ  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

As  for  wasting  time — an  historian  might 
as  well  talk  of  wasting  time  over  Plutarch 
or  an  antiquarian  over  the  Temple  of 
Karnak  as  for  a  Christian  in  his  right 
mind  to  call  a  short  eight  months'  study 
of  the  Bible,  time  wasted.  Even  a  heathen 
or  an  atheist,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  may 
glean  from  that  study  some  few  sheaves 
of  value  to  him;  he  can  find  no  purer 
models  for  his  oratory,  his  poetry,  or  his 
politics.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
for  every  pursuit,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  basic.  And  yet  people  will  go 
through  life  suffering  the  tortures  of  spirit- 
ual astigmatism. 

There  are  a  few  people  in  the  world, 
most  of  them  over  sixty,  who  have  ac- 
quired spiritual  immunity;  and  they  have 
been  able  to  do  it  solely  by  intelligent 
probing.  A  faith  that  becomes  lost  or 
mislaid  during  the  process  is  not  fit  even 
for  the  bargain  table.  It  is  worse  than 
shop-worn.  It  was  cut  from  a  poor  pat- 
tern, and  should  have  been  burned  at  the 
factory  and  replaced  by  a  firmer  quality. 
A  faith  in  shreds  is  no  adequate  clothing 
for  the  spirit.     If  skepticism  is  the  result 


of  intelligence,  the  ages  have  been  woefully 
duped  in  their  ideal  of  that  material  of 
which  great  men  are  made. 

As  to  compulsion  and  the  Bible,  is  it  to 
be  implied  that  nothing  we  are  compelled 
to  do  we  love?  We  love  the  truth  and 
Nature  and  good  music;  did  this  love,  then, 
spring  up  out  of  nothing  in  our  hearts? 
If  so,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  air-plant.  Dr. 
Dewey  in  "Interest  and  Effort  in  Educa- 
tion" establishes  the  absolute  interde- 
pendence of  the  compulsion  to  work  and 
the  love  to  work.  Love  of  the  Bible  with- 
out study  of  it  is  as  impossible  as  study 
of  it  without  love  of  it. 

The  practical  value  of  studying  the 
Bible  as  part  of  the  required  curriculum 
has  been  a  moot  point  for  so  long  that  one 
hesitates  to  embark  upon  it.  Without 
illuminating  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
eagerly-sought  corners  of  the  curriculum 
which  are  of  absolutely  no  practical  value, 
let  us  admit  this:  that  nothing  which  goads 
to  action  can  be  said  to  be  without  prac- 
tical value.  A  little  study  of  the  Bible 
engenders  thought.  Prolonged  study 
quickens  thought  into  action.  The  man 
who  gets  ahead  is  the  man  with  large 
ideas;  and  there  is  no  better  pasture  for 
large  ideas  than  the  Bible.  The  best 
thinking  men  have  been  able  to  do  along 
the  lines  of  practical  advancement  has 
not  been  able  to  improve  upon  the  con- 
sideration that  it  actually  pays  to  be 
honest.  Henry  Ford  is  finding  it  so;  he 
is  the  concrete  personification  of  an 
Emersonian  compensation.  Too  many 
men  have  proved  the  very  practical  truth 
of  the  Commandments  to  have  them 
flaunted  in  our  face  as  evanescent  ecclesi- 
astical froth. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  some  deep  psy- 
chologist to  discuss  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  studying  the  Bible  at  college  age.  It 
is  also  the  turn  of  some  student  of  litera- 
ture to  raise  his  traditional  banner  in  the 
interests  of  nobility  of  thought  and  felicity 
of  diction.  There  is  a  whole  world  of 
spiritual  and  moral  arguments  bursting 
for  expression.  But  the  final  appeal  is 
simply  this:  we  believe,  for  the  present 
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college  generation  as  for  us,  that  an  open 
appreciation  of  the  Bible  remains  the 
fundamental  fabric  of  our  intelligent 
gentlewoman. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight,  191 2. 

The  last  number  of 
LARGE  the     Quarterly    be- 

COLLEGE  OR  wailed  the  difficulty 
SMALL  ?  experienced  by  the  edi- 

tors in  getting  an 
answer  from  various  alumnae  (of  whom  I 
was  not  one!)  as  to  whether  the  size  of  the 
college  should  be  limited  or  not.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  is  more  than  one 
reason  for  this  delinquency.  Even  after 
laying  aside  the  question  of  regulating  the 
size  of  the  college  —  which  one  who  does 
not  know  the  terms  of  the  charter  cannot 
answer,  and  one  on  which  most  of  us  would 
hesitate  to  express  a  decided  opinion, 
there  is  a  much  more  concrete  form  of 
the  question  which  does  touch  us  all  at 
various  times,  namely: — "Would  you 
advise  so-and-so  to  prepare  for  Smith?" 

An  experience  of  over  twenty  years  in 
teaching  both  collegiate  and  preparatory 
work,  in  the  West  and  the  East  (even  in 
Smith)  and  a  prolonged  acquaintance  with 
girls  in  the  mass  leads  me  to  feel  that  the 
college  question  of  to-day  involves  many 
points  not  known  in  the  "good  old  days" 
when  I  went  to  Smith. 

Whether  a  girl  to-day  should  go  to  a  large 
or  to  a  small  college  depends — on  the  girl. 
Can  she  stand  the  strain  (for  there  is  a 
large  one)  of  working  and  playing  and  liv- 
ing with  so  many?  I  have  had  more  than 
one  mother  tell  me  that  her  daughter 
"could  not  have  stood  it  at  Smith  if  she 
had  had  to  live  in  a  campus  house."  And 
I  think  she  was  right;  there  are  many  girls 
who  in  order  to  stand  the  playing  and 
working  with  large  classes  must  live  in 
smaller  groups. 

Again  some  girls  will  never  get  what 
they  ought  to  out  of  college  if  they  must 
be  in  large  classes.  They  have  been 
brought  up  in  small  ones  and  need  the 
personal  attention  of  the  instructor  in 
order  to  work  properly. 

A  third  class  need  to  find  their  footing 
in  the  world,  and  the  big  college,  a  little 
cosmos,  helps  this  kind  of  girl  immensely. 


She  finds  she  can  hold  her  own,  comes  to 
express  her  opinion  and  learns  how  to 
hold  it  in  discussion,  learns  the  give  and 
take  of  life  lived  with  large  groups,  and 
she  blossoms  out  as  she  never  could  have 
done  in  a  small  place  where  her  self  con- 
sciousness would  have  kept  her  back  before 
people  she  knew  intimately. 

Now  to  which  of  these  groups  does  the 
girl  you  are  advising  belong?  What  does 
she  really  need  for  her  all-round  develop- 
ment, physical,  mental,  spiritual?  When 
you  have  decided  that,  then  look  at  the 
dear  old  college  and  see  if  she  will  do  it 
for  your  girl.  But — as  you  love  the  col- 
lege, and  because  you  love  it  for  what  it 
did  for  you — don't  send  your  girl  there  if 
it  won't  do  the  best  for  her! 

Anna  S.  Jenkins,  1890. 


SHOULD  NOT 
THE  SIZE  OF 
THE  COLLEGE 
BE   LIMITED? 


The  verse  for  the 
freshmen  in  the  topical 
song  on  Rally  Day 
contained  two  signifi- 
cant lines: 


Quite  like  that  other  legion  of  six  hundred 
They  came  upon  the  college  in  the  fall. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  that  influx  were  ap- 
palled at  the  size  of  this  new  class,  and 
when,  on  Rally  Day,  we  saw  them  again 
en  masse,  many  of  us  realized  how  futile 
had  been  even  our  most  energetic  efforts 
to  "know  the  freshmen."  A  conception 
of  the  true  meaning  of  college  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acquisitions  of  freshman 
year,  and  the  juniors  and  seniors  have 
more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this 
point  of  view  than  the  entire  series  of  lec- 
tures and  classes  throughout  the  year.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  college  and  the 
realization  of  the  highest  ideals  of  honor  in 
student  life  are  absorbed  by  each  new  class 
through  its  contact  with  the  upper  classes. 
This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  the  hope- 
lessness of  really  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  freshmen  has  been  apparent.  When 
it  becomes  so  evident  an  impossibility  for 
the  upper  classmen  to  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  freshmen,  it  seems  that  a 
definite  demand  for  the  limitation  of  the 
size  of  the  college  has  arisen. 

Moreover,  the  increasing  numbers  of 
each  entering  class  seem  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant   importance    in    substantiating    the 
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general  opinion  that  a  certain  type  of  girl, 
who  is  not  an  asset  to  the  college,  is  becom- 
ing more  dominant.  This  girl  is  one  who 
has  conceived  of  college  as  a  romantic  place 
where  fudge  parties  and  peculiar  things 
called  "bats"  prevail.  She  dislikes  study, 
and  her  chief  purpose  in  coming  to  college — 
although  she  may  not  admit  it — is  to  ex- 
perience its  unique  life.  The  number  of 
these  girls  seems  to  be  increasing  every  year. 
They  never  really  grasp  the  true  meaning 
of  college,  and  they  are  detrimental  to  the  ' 
college  because  of  the  attitude  toward  it 
which  they  carry  into  the  outside  world. 
The  size  of  the  college  ought  to  be  limited 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  this  element. 

The  housing  problem  is  one  which  is 
always  vital  and  which,  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  college,  becomes  propor- 
tionally intricate.  Even  the  most  opti- 
mistic plans  for  acquiring  more  land  can 
only  with  great  difficulty  provide  the 
ideal  number  of  campus  houses,  and  since 
that  is  the  case,  it  seems  as  if  a  positive 
step  ought  to  be  taken  toward  making  the 
campus  house  accommodations  and  the 
number  of  students  more  nearly  commen- 
surate. Classes,  too,  are  becoming  so 
large  that  in  some  cases  a  weekly  oral  quiz 
conducted  with  noticeable  rapidity  cannot 
possibly  reach  more  than  half  the  class.* 
This  may  be  very  agreeable  to  the  other 
half,  but  it  is  carrying  class  instruction  far 
from  the  ideal. 

These  and  many  other  difficulties,  which 
are  becoming  constantly  more  apparent, 
are  adequate  proof  to  many  of  us  of  the 
necessity  for  limiting  the  size  of  the  college. 
The  real  problem  arises  with  the  question 
of  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Two  plans  are 
suggested  by  the  difficulty.  The  first 
one  proposes  a  definite  restriction  by  fixing 
a  maximum  number  of  students  more  than 
which  the  college  will  not  register.  There 
are  many  who  argue  vehemently  against 
this  system,  yet  it  is  apparently  successful 
at  Vassar.  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to 
suppose  that  those  students  who  are  most 
interested  in  college  for  its  true  value  will 
have  sufficient  forethought  to  register 
early.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  true 
at  the  present  time,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  girls  who  have  no  college  tradition 

*See  page  194.     Editor's  Note. 


in  their  families  and  who  realize  their 
desire  for  a  college  education  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  their  preparatory  work. 
But  if  it  were  broadly  circulated  that 
Smith  College  would  not  enroll  more  than, 
let  us  say,  1500  students,  the  necessity  for 
early  application  would  be  sufficiently 
emphasized  even  among  this  class  of  girls. 

If  this  scheme  seems  too  arbitrary,  there 
is  another  of  less  rigid  character,  which 
ought  to  prove  effectual.  The  struggles 
and  endless  difficulties  of  those  students 
who  enter  college  with  one  or  more  condi- 
tions are  always  evident.  Not  only  does 
this  system  of  allowing  entrance  condi- 
tions give  a  decidedly  bad  impression  of 
freshman  standing;  it  is  positively  unfair 
to  the  student,  for  it  handicaps  her  seri- 
ously in  her  first  year's  work  and  gives 
her  a  conception  of  college  life  which  is 
essentially  faulty  in  proportions.  The 
first  year  at  college  is  hard  enough  at  best, 
for  it  involves  adjustment  to  entirely  new 
ways  of  living  and  methods  of  study.  It 
seems  hardly  fair,  then,  for  the  college  to 
allow  students  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  their  first  year  by  the  extra  burden  of 
conditions.  By  a  stricter  ruling  in  this 
matter,  and  also  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
certificate  students,  the  size  of  the  college 
could  be  appreciably  decreased. 

President  Burton  once  proved  that 
quality  and  quantity  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. Yet  in  the  college's  endeavor  to 
assist  the  individual  in  her  best  develop- 
ment, this  year's  practical  realization  of 
the  problem  of  numbers  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  decrease  in  quantity 
would  have  a  direct  and  favorable  bearing 
on  quality. 

I9I5- 

Mention  the  west  to 
AT   THE  an    easterner    and    he 

UNIVERSITY  thinks  of  Chicago,  the 
OF  ARIZONA  thoughts  of  a  dweller 
in  the  middle  west  leap 
immediately  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  to  California,  pausing  perhaps  a 
moment  in  Colorado;  but  who  thinks  of 
Arizona  as  the  west?  Land  of  cacti  and 
Gila  monsters  with  a  few  Indians  and 
cowboys  for  local  color,  it  is  practically  an 
unknown    land.     Well    can    I    remember 
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the  fears  of  my  friends  when  I  left  Chicago 
to  venture  into  this  unknown,  God-for- 
saken country.  Encyclopedias  were  con- 
sulted in  vain, — as  for  meeting  anyone 
who  had  ever  ventured  so  far  away,  evi- 
dently he  had  never  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
Even  a  classmate  in  Japan  wrote  that  she 
admired  my  bravery  in  venturing  upon 
such  a  step  and  envied  me  my  new  experi- 
ences! Japan  was  a  land  of  civilization; 
Arizona,  "the  land  that  God  forgot." 

This  then  is  my  reason  for  thinking  it 
may  interest  some  of  the  alumnae  to  hear 
of  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

"The  eastern  educator  who  might  come 
to  Arizona  expecting  to  find  frontiersmen 
and  backwoodsmen  would  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed; expecting  to  find  men  of  that 
time  and  being  confronted  with  the  class 
of  men  we  do  have  here,  he  would  certainly 
feel  some  consternation."  Thus  spoke 
Bishop  Hughes,  former  president  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  von  KleinSmid  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  it  was  the  gen- 
eral concensus  of  opinion  among  visiting 
delegates  that  the  ceremonies  were  as 
impressive  and  dignified  as  those  held  at 
any  of  the  great  eastern  colleges. 

Ninety-one  institutions  of  learning  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to 
Maryland  sent  delegates,  but  the  remark- 
able part  is  that  most  of  these  delegates 
were  already  residents  of  Arizona. 

Formal  academic  occasions  are  of  such 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  this 
part  of  the  country  that  much  interest 
was  manifested.  The  well-ordered  pro- 
gram was  in  many  ways  the  counterpart 
of  the  program  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Leverett  of  Harvard  over  200 
years  ago.  Academic  costume  was  worn 
at  all  the  formal  gatherings  and  caused 
anxiety  not  only  to  the  two  Smith  dele- 
gates who  donned  for  the  first  time  the 
cap  and  gown  and  were  most  concerned 
over  which  eye  the  tassel  should  fall;  but 
also  to  the  learned  D.  D.  who  wrote  to 
ask  about  the  proper  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion, saying  that  the  last  time  he  had 
represented  his  college  it  was  in  rowing 
costume  which  he  feared  might  not  be 
wholly  suitable  at  this  time. 
3 


As  is  the  custom,  one  day  was  set  aside 
for  strictly  student  functions.  Before  the 
largest  crowd  that  has  ever  gathered  on 
the  University  campus  since  last  Thanks- 
giving when  the  Arizona  team  won  the 
championship  of  the  southwest  in  foot- 
ball from  Pomona  (take  notice  ye  Cali- 
fornians)  the  University  students  pic- 
tured the  work  of  Father  Kino,  the 
founder  of  Arizona  and  organizer  of  its 
missions;  the  Apache  days  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  early  settlers;  the  fights  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  soldiers  when  the 
regulars  (as  never  happened  in  real  life) 
appeared  when  actually  needed;  the  cap- 
ture of  Geronimo,  and  Statehood. 

On  the  second  day,  the  exercises  began 
with  a  luncheon  given  by  the  president 
and  his  wife  for  the  University  community 
and  the  delegates.  Then  came  the  ad- 
dresses and  presentation  of  the  delegates, 
of  whom  a  number  were  women  repre- 
senting both  co-educational  institutions 
and  the  large  women's  colleges.  The  best 
response  of  the  afternoon  was  made  for 
the  "colleges"  by  Miss  Allegra  Frazier 
of  Radcliffe  and  president  of  the  Tucson 
Collegiate  Club,  an  organization  of  over 
fifty  women,  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing. 

For  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  crim- 
inology, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  von  KleinSmid. 
Dr.  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  Dr.  D.  T.  Mac- 
Dougal  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  were  given  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  because  of  the  work  they 
have  done  in  the  state.  The  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  array  of  hoods  made  some  of 
us  hope  we  should  not  take  part  in  another 
inaugural  until  we,  too,  were  entitled  to 
add  to  the  splendor. 

Among  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  was  president  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity when  Dr.  von  KleinSmid  was  a 
professor  there,  and  President  Abram 
Winegartner  Harris  of  Northwestern,  the 
Alma  Mater  of  Dr.  von  KleinSmid. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Dr.  von  Klein- 
Smid outlined  his  educational  policies. 
Those  who  attended  the  ceremonies  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  thought 
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that  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president, 
under  circumstances  so  auspicious,  also 
inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Despite  the  eminence  of  the 
scholarly  envoys  of  other  institutions, 
despite  the  solemnity  and  impressiveness 
cast  over  the  ceremonies  by  hoary  tradi- 
tions, the  dominant  spirit  was  that  of 
youth  and  commencement — commence- 
ment of  a  broadened  era  of  usefulness  and 
service. 

May  Ashworth  Fish,  1901. 

"I  have  not  used  my 
GREEK    IN  French    at    Simmons; 

THE   HIGH  I  need  not  have  stud- 

SCHOOLS  ied     it."      These     are 

the  words  of  a  recent 
pupil  of  mine  and  they  have  furnished 
food  for  much  thought.  Do  we  use  statues 
and  wild  roses  and  the  sunlight  dancing 
on  the  waves?  Shall  we  say  that  moon- 
light fails  to  justify  its  right  to  existence, 
because  the  electric  light  is  so  useful? 

The  study  which  I  would  liken  to  statues 
and  sunlight  is,  however,  not  French,  but 
Greek.  And  it  is  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
the  desirability  of  presenting  its  study  to 
the  youth  of  our  country  that  I  am  writing 
this. 

I  have  in  mind  a  high  school  in  a  small 
New  England  town.  Ten  years  ago 
Greek  was  a  part  of  its  curriculum.  Now 
it  is  not.  This  means  that  in  this  partic- 
ular town,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  far 
too  many  others,  no  one  of  the  present 
generation  is  becoming  acquainted  with 
that  wondrously  beautiful  and  inspiring 
language.  There  are  two  reasons  to 
account  for  its  removal  from  the  curricu- 
lum. First,  the  colleges  ceased  requiring 
it  for  entrance,  and  so  the  schools  felt  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  offer  it;  second, 
many  people  felt  that  the  schools  should 
devote  more  time  to  practical  training  and 
less  to  what  they  styled  "useless"  branches. 
They  urged  that  the  time  which  had  been 
given  to  Greek  should  be  more  profitably 
employed. 

Is  it  the  function  of  our  public  schools 
to  offer  a  means  of  education  to  the  youth 
of  our  land,  or  is  it  to  furnish  vocational 
training  for  a  certain  class  who  wish  to 
become  stenographers  or  milliners?     Be- 


cause there  are  some  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  guided  into  the  gardens  and  treasur- 
ies, shall  all  be  denied  that  inestimable 
privilege?  I  judge  that  school  to  be  at 
least  as  much  at  fault  which  refuses  to 
provide  for  those  who  are  eager  for  such 
refreshment,  as  the  school  which  does  not 
furnish  commercial  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  those  others. 

The  loss  we  are  suffering  from  with- 
holding Greek,  is,  I  think,  far  greater  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  We  all  know  that 
our  own  language  is  being  spoken  and  writ- 
ten much  more  carelessly,  and  much  less 
beautifully  and  effectually  than  in  other 
times.  I  grant  that  this  may  be  a  mani- 
festation of  a  spirit  which  seems  to  be 
prevalent  in  these  days.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
absence,  in  so  many  schools,  of  adequate 
training  in  the  classics. 

It  may  be  urged  that  that  training  and 
inspiration  come  as  well  from  Latin, 
which  is  not  yet  dropped  from  our  schools. 
I  do  not  admit  this.  But  granted  that  as 
much  insight  into  our  own  language  may 
be  gained  from  the  study  of  Latin  as  of 
Greek,  yet  there  is  lacking  a  certain  joy- 
ousness  in  the  work  which  comes  from 
Greek  alone.  Most  pupils  regard  Latin 
as  drudgery.  None  that  I  have  ever 
known  have  so  regarded  Greek.  Greek 
literature  reveals  so  clearly  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  that  the  pupil  feels  repaid  over 
and  over  for  his  labor.  And  if  joy  can  be 
combined  with  learning,  are  we  not  sacri- 
ficing too  much  when  we  take  away  a 
study  which  so  preeminently  offers  that 
privilege? 

Alice  Murphy,  1903. 

The  last  issue  of  the 
ADVERTISING  Smith  Alumnae 
AND  THE  Quarterly  was  very 

HIGHER  attractive  to  me,  per- 

EDUCATION  haps  because  I  had 
missed  seeing  it  when 
it  was  first  published  or  perhaps  because  it 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  broad- 
minded  and  well  edited.  The  articles 
having  a  more  academic  interest  do  not 
out-number  those  contributed  to  that  live 
department  entitled  "What  Alumnae  Are 
Doing."     Finally,  the  doors    are  thrown 
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wide  open  and  the  general  public  like  my- 
self is  invited  to  "talk  of  many  things"; 
therefore  one  cannot  fail  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  everybody's  views  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  Editors.  [Miss  Porter  is  right  and 
we  beg  to  say  that  a  paragraph  like  this 
one  warms  the  cockles  of  the  editorial 
heart.     Editor's  Note.] 

For  example,  let  us  consider  just  what, 
from  a  business  viewpoint,  is  the  place  of 
advertising  in  the  Quarterly.  And  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  policy  already  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Editors.  The  fact  that  I  am 
able  to  buy  the  four  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly  for  $1.00  a  year  instead  of 
$2.00,  which  would  probably  be  the  price 
if  it  were  not  the  policy  to  carry  advertise- 
ments, I  will  admit  is  not  without  its 
influence.  Nevertheless,  even  assuming 
the  price  of  the  publication  with  or  with- 
out advertisements  to  be  the  same,  I  should 
be  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  soliciting 
advertisements  for  the  Quarterly  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  the  psychological 
effect  gained  in  an  indirect  way  upon  trade. 
The  more  the  college  graduate  is  brought 
out  of  the  cloister  and  into  the  market 
place  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the 
college  and  for  business.  To  me  there  is 
no  question  that  women  of  academic  train- 
ing benefit  greatly  by  commercial  experi- 
ence, while  managers  of  commercial  activ- 
ities are  becoming  increasingly  apprecia- 
tive of  academic  training  in  an  employee. 
Several  years  ago  a  business  man  told  me 
that  he  hesitated  to  employ  college  women 
in  his  office  for  the  reason  that  he  questioned 
whether  in  routine  office  work  they  could 
make  practical  use  of  a  training  which 
mainly  developed  scholastic  and  artistic 
tastes.  The  same  man  has  recently  told 
me  that  he  now  prefers  college  women  in 
business  for  the  reason  that  they  bring 
imagination  into  routine  work  and  are 
quicker  to  improvise  new  and  improved 
methods  which  tend  toward  operating 
efficiency. 

Advertisements  in  the  Quarterly  ad- 
vertise and  help  to  popularize  higher  edu- 
cation. While  in  college  the  undergrad- 
uates are  consumers.  They  are  purchas- 
ing an  article  which  in  after  years  is  price- 


less. If  we  believe  this,  and  probably 
there  are  none  who  do  not,  we  should  do 
all  that  we  can  to  increase  the  demand  for 
the  thing  we  have  purchased  and  found  so 
valuable.  Let  us  use  different  methods  to 
attain  our  ends.  By  all  means  let  us  work 
up  advertisements  in  the  Quarterly. 
Let  us  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
getting  more  of  them.  If  the  interests 
which  they  represent  can  be  brought  to 
think  well  of  us  as  a  "live"  publication, 
surely  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
College  will  lose  nothing  and  possibly  will 
gain  a  great  deal. 

Clara  F.  Porter,  1906. 

"I  know  of  no  spot  in 
SERBIAN  the  world  needier  than 
RELIEF  Serbia    to-day,"    says   Pro- 

fessor Howard  A.  Kelly, 
M.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Several  organizations  are  at  work  to 
relieve  this  need,  of  which  I  especially  call 
your  attention  to  the  Serbian  Agricultural 
Relief  Committee,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  This  Committee  has  undertaken 
a  special  charge,  that  of  sending  the  peas- 
ants who  are  in  concentration  camps  south 
of  Nish  back  to  their  farms  in  the  once 
fertile  northern  provinces,  and  supplying 
them  with  seeds  and  tools,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, food  and  clothes  to  begin  life  over 
again.  The  Committee  has  cabled  money 
to  buy  $20,000  worth  of  grain.  This 
should  plant  nearly  five  thousand  farms. 
It  has  also  received  by  donation,  and  by 
purchase  at  terms  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
equivalent  to  donations,  625  plows,  500 
and  odd  spades  and  hoes.  This  will 
enable  500  farmers,  or  rather  the  women- 
kind  belonging  to  500  farmers,  to  return 
to  the  farms  they  own  and  begin  work. 

And  now  a  new  complication  has  arisen, 
alas,  an  expected  one!  A  scourge  of 
typhus  has  broken  out,  a  disease  trans- 
ported by  body  lice,  and  more  fatal  to 
doctors  and  nurses  than  any  other  epi- 
demic, the  chances  being  60%  against 
them.  A  hospital  at  Ghev  Gelli,  sup- 
ported at  his  own  expense  by  one  member 
of  this  Committee,  reports  its  entire  staff, 
twelve  Americans,  down  with  the  typhus. 
Agricultural  relief  work  must  continue  in 
order  to  scatter  the  people  in  the  concen- 
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tration  camps  and  get  them  back  to  their 
homes  where  they  can  be  partly  isolated 
and  remain  clean. 

The  Committee  is  also  issuing,  at  the 
request  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  an  especial  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
ultimate  importance  of  checking  the  typhus 
rests  in  the  fact  that  lice  infest  all  armies 
in  the  field,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  epi- 
demic spreading  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Contributions  can  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  marked  "For 
Serbian  Agricultural  Relief,"  or,  "Serbian 
Relief  Emergency  Fund,"  according  to 
whether  you  wish  your  money  spent  in 
sending  the  peasants  back  to  their  farms, 
or  in  typhus-hospitals. 

Fanny  Hastings  (1903),  Secretary. 

Ambulance  of  the  American  Hospital 

Neuilly-sur-Seine 

December. 

You  r  appeal  for  news 
THE  WAR  AGAIN  came  some  time  ago; 
BROUGHT  but  you  must  get  all  of 

NEARER  HOME*  it,  and  so  much  more, 
from  the  American 
papers  that  one  hesitates  to  add  anything. 
At  present  I  am  nursing,  as  an  auxiliary, 
in  this  hospital,  which  is  purely  an  Ameri- 
can organization.  We  have  350  wounded, 
French  and  British.  There  are  two  large 
wards  of  some  thirty  beds  each,  and  all  the 
rest  are  small  eight-bed  wards  with,  each, 
a  real  nurse,  an  auxiliary  nurse,  and  an  or- 
derly,— the  latter  when  one  can  get  him. 
All  groups  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris 
are  represented  here,  as  I  never  have  seen 
them  in  any  other  one  interest.  Many 
nationalities  besides  our  own  are  repre- 
sented. Everyone  wants  to  be  doing 
something  to  help,  and  there  is  work  for 
all.  Society  men  and  women,  artists, 
opera  singers,  professional  dancers,  and 
titles  a-plenty  are  here  as  orderlies  and 
auxiliaries,  and  all  on  an  equality. 

The  auxiliaries  and  orderlies,  while  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  of  course 
have  had  no  training,  and  often  are  very 
unprofessional  and  a  source  of  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  regular  nurses.  There  is  a 
society  woman  who  always  wears  a  pink 
silk  jersey,  white  gloves,  and  pearl  earrings 
with  her  uniform.  (We  all  wear  uniforms 
and  all  must  be  vaccinated.)  Another 
seemed  to  feel  her  entire  mission  was  to 
sit  by  the  patients'  beds,  hold  their  hands, 
and  condole  with  them,  until  one  by  one 

♦This  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Alice  Tallant, 
1897,  and  she  kindly  shares  it  with  us. 


they  all  asked  to  have  the  chairs  removed 
from  their  bedsides!  Then  there  is  the 
Russian  prince,  who  presented  a  wooden 
leg  to  one  of  the  British  wounded;  who 
sends  a  large  chocolate  cake  if  he  hears  of 
a  tea  in  the  Nurses'  Home;  but  who  is  not 
very  strong  on  orderly  work  pure  and  sim- 
ple. One  morning  the  head  nurse  found 
him  quietly  smoking  in  a  corner  where  he 
should  not  have  been  found  smoking,  and, 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  sharply  repri- 
manded him, — possibly  with  undue  as- 
perity; whereupon  he,  not  knowing  who 
she  was,  requested  her,  with  no  mild  pro- 
fanity, to  attend  to  her  own  affairs. 
Then  the  head  nurse  promptly  went  to  the 
office  and  reported  the  Russian  prince,  and 
the  Russian  prince  went  to  the  office  and 
reported  the  head  nurse!  One  of  his  hob- 
bies is  to  collect  from  the  men  the  bullets 
that  have  been  taken  from  their  wounds, 
have  them  mounted  in  gold,  as  watch  fobs, 
and  return  to  each  one  his  own,  as  a  sou- 
venir. 

Seventeen  British  wounded  were  sent 
home  yesterday, — "home  for  Christmas" 
was  the  longing  of  their  hearts — some  of 
them  cripples  for  life,  poor  lads,  and  the 
rest  to  return  to  the  front  as  soon  as  they 
have  recovered  sufficient  strength.  There 
is  always  great  interest  when  the  men  re- 
ceive their  wooden  legs — much  discussion 
as  to  respective  merits  of  the  different 
makes, — weight,  material,  joints,  and  so 
forth;  and  a  line  of  spectators  for  the  first 
trial.  There  is  no  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  these  legs,  so  they  are  presented  by 
kindly-disposed  individuals. 

We  are  sending  men  to  the  front  who 
have  already  been  repaired  twice  in  hos- 
pitals. One,  who  started  out  this  morn- 
ing for  the  third  time,  said  that  on  both  of 
the  previous  occasions  he  had  been  sent 
direct  to  the  firing  line  and  wounded  the 
first  day  out.  One  wonders  what  will  be 
his  fate  this  time. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  tell  until  a 
fortnight  after  reaching  here  where  they 
have  been  wounded;  and  often  they  do  not 
know,  especially  the  British,  for  whom  the 
French  names  are  difficult.  Probably  one 
hears  less  about  the  war,  in  a  large  way, 
among  these  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  have  taken  part  in  it  than  elsewhere, 
because  each  one  knows  only  his  own  little 
corner  of  the  fighting.  Also,  many  of 
them  are  the  heaviest  of  peasants,  whose 
mentality  is  limited,  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
never  lived  before  under  such  luxurious 
conditions  as  they  do  here. 

Their  fare  is  excellent  and  they  are 
given  smoking  materials.  Then,  many 
visitors  come  through  with  gifts  of  sweet 
chocolate,  which  they  particularly  like, 
fruit,  wine,  even  cheese,  and  so  forth; 
butter  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  gifts, 
as  the  hospital  does  not  provide  it. 
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We  have  had  a  Breton  lad  with  a  bad 
knee  and  a  ball  in  his  arm,  in  the  ward  for 
nearly  two  months.  He  knows  only  his 
Breton  dialect,  and  practically  no  French, 
and  is  very  shy,  so  during  all  that  time  he 
has  scarcely  spoken  a  dozen  words.  His 
parents  sent  him  a  roll  of  butter,  which  he 
kept  carefully  rolled  up  in  a  handkerchief 
on  his  table  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  carved 
off  a  small  chunk  for  himself  each  morning 
at  breakfast.  We  are  teaching  him  to 
speak  French  and  to  write  in  a  beginners' 
copy  book. 

There  was  a  blood  transfusion  the  other 
day.  When  the  Frenchman  who  gave  the 
blood  asked  for  whom  it  was  being  given 
and  was  told  it  was  for  a  Frenchman,  he 
replied:  "  I  wish  it  might  have  been  for  an 
Englishman.  I  should  like  to  give  my 
blood  for  an  Englishman." — which  is 
merely  an  incident  indicative  of  the  senti- 
ment and  good  spirit  existing  between  the 
Allies. 

Later,  Jan.  10. 

Three  young  Frenchmen  in  our  ward, 
about   twenty  years  old,  each  had  both 


feet  amputated  this  morning.  A  woman 
doctor  performed  the  operations.  All  had 
had  their  feet  frozen  at  Soissons,  before 
Christmas,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get 
proper  care,  though  they  had  passed 
through  four  different  hospitals  near 
the  front.  When  they  reached  here  gan- 
grene was  in  a  very  advanced  stage. 

We  have  one  Frenchman  who  was  bur- 
ied in  a  trench  by  the  explosion  of  a  Ger- 
man shell.  His  spaniel,  who  followed  him 
throughout  the  campaign,  escaped,  and 
remained  at  the  spot,  barking  until  a  re- 
lief party's  attention  was  attracted.  They 
dug  out  the  master, — the  only  one  of  his 
battalion  who  was  saved.  The  dog  was 
brought  here  with  him,  and  was  so  petted 
and  overfed  in  his  quarters  outside  the 
kitchen  door  that  he  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  diet  kitchen,  where  he  still  has  much 
petting  but  lighter  and  more  judiciously 
administered  fare! 

I  know  there  is  much  more,  from  a  pro- 
fessional side,  that  you  would  like  to  hear; 
but  that  must  be  for  another  time.     .     . 
Katherine  Lahm  Parker,  1897. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


MR.  A.  L.  WILLISTON 

Upon  going  to  press  we  learn  with  sor- 
row of  the  sudden  death  on  April  1  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Williston.  Mr.  Williston  has  been 
a  trustee  of  Smith  College  for  thirty-nine 
years.  He  has  therefore  devoted  more 
than  a  generation  to  its  service. 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — Since  January  17,  the  speak- 
ers have  been  as  follows:  Reverend  Robert 
A.  Woods,  Reverend  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Reverend  Harry  P.  Dewey,  Reverend  Neil 
McPherson,  Reverend  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  Reverend  Oscar  E. 
Maurer,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mr.  F.  Her- 
bert Stead,  Reverend  Cornelius  H.  Patton. 

Concerts— The  fifth  concert  of  the  col- 
lege course  was  given  on  February  3  by 
the  University  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting,  pianist.  On  February 
15,  the  sixth  course  concert  was  given  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
On  January  27,  the  Orpheus  Club  of 
Springfield  gave  a  concert,  assisted  by 
Miss  Dale,  Mr.  Sleeper,  Mr.  Vieh,  and  Mr. 
Moog.  The  Smith  College  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Wilder.  Holmes,  gave  a  concert  on 


March  3.  The  annual  Glee  Club  Concert 
took  place  on  March  17.  The  Wednesday 
afternoon  concerts  have  included  a  recital 
by  Miss  Mary  Arabella  Coale,  1908,  or- 
ganist, and  Miss  Grace  May  Hoffman, 
19 12,  soprano,  and  a  song  recital  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Williams,  assisted  by  Miss  Re- 
becca Haight,  violincellist,  Mr.  Sleeper, 
and  Mr.  Moog.  On  March  18,  a  song 
recital  was  given  by  Madame  Anna  Ar- 
naud,  formerly  of  the  Opera  Comique. 

Lectures — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given  recently:  Percy  A.  Scholes,  Ex- 
tension Lecturer  of  Oxford  University,  on 
"The  Golden  Age  of  English  Music," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Music;  Dr.  Krishna,  on  "Master  Minds 
of  India,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature;  Miss  Anna 
B.  Scoville,  on  "The  Hampton  Institute," 
at  the  meeting  of  the  S.C.A.C.W. ;  John 
Nolan,  Sc.  D.,  on  "Landscape  Architec- 
ture, "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biological 
Society;  President  John  Grier  Hibben  of 
Princeton,  at  the  Commemorative  Exer- 
cises on  Washington's  Birthday;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Dickinson,  on  "The  Negro  in 
the  Changing  South,  "at the  meeting  of  the 
S.C.A.C.W.;  Professor  Franklin  Jameson, 
Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review, 
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on  "English  Blood  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History;  Dr.  Richard  Clarke 
Cabot,  on  "Hygienic  Living,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education;  Professor  Wil- 
liam Pepperrell  Montague,  of  Columbia 
University,  on  "Vitalism,"  at  the  open 
meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society;  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelly,  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  on  "Wages, 
Votes,  and  Morals,"  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  Suffrage 
Discussion  Club;  Dr.  Gertrude  A.  Walker, 
on  "Medicine  as  a  Vocation  for  Women"; 
Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer  of  Washington,  on  "Fol- 
lowing the  Compass,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Physics;  Lady  Au- 
gusta Gregory,  on  "Ireland  and  the  Un- 
seen World,"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  English;  Mrs.  Marion 
Craig  Wentvvorth,  reading,  "The  Sunken 
Bell,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spoken  English;  Miss  Margaret 
Shearman,  on  "The  Ten-Hour  Law  for 
Women  in  Delaware";  Professor  George 
W.  Kirchwey  of  Columbia  University, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology,  three  lectures, 
"The  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of 
Man,"  "Law  as  the  Perfection  of  Rea- 
son," "Law  and  Public  Opinion";  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Peabody,  on  "The  Women  of 
the  Far  East";  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  on 
"The  Missionary  Outlook  at  Present," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  S.C.A.C.W.  A 
series  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  History  on 
topics  of  contemporary  history.  The 
speakers  have  been  Professor  Bassett, 
Professor  Kimball,  and  Professor  Fay. 

Faculty  Notes — President  Burton  de- 
livered an  address  on  "The  Educated  Per- 
son" before  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
of  Classical  and  High  School  Teachers  at 
New  Haven  on  February  27. 

Professor  Jordan  of  the  Department  of 
English  has  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany  on  "The 
President-Elect  and  His  Problems. " 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  the  following  promotions  were 
made:    from    Assistant    Professor    to   As- 


sociate Professor,  Inez  Whipple  Wilder, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
Mary  Belle  McElwain,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Latin,  F.  Stuart  Chapin, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  from  Instructor  to  As- 
sistant Professor,  Mary  Murray  Hopkins, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy, 
Grace  Neal  Dolson,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  Esther  Lowen- 
thal,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology;  from  Assistant  to 
Instructor,  Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  A.  M., 
of  the  Department  of  Art,  Florence  Kel- 
logg Root,  A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of 
Latin;  from  Demonstrator  to  Assistant, 
Marian  Vera  Knight,  A.  M.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology,  Gladys  Amelia 
Anslow,  A.  B.,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

Athletics — The  19 16  basket-ball  team 
is  as  follows:  homes,  Emily  Clapp,  Doro- 
thy Ainsworth,  Amo  Umbstaetter;  cen- 
ters, Lucy  Goodwin,  Ruth  Blodgett,  Mary 
Sedgwick;  guards,  Esther  Flynt,  Agnes 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Edsall. 

The  191 7  team  is  as  follows:  homes, 
Mildred  Adams,  Jane  Banning,  Florence 
Smith;  centers,  Dorothy  Emerson,  Mary 
Thayer,  Alice  Matthai;  guards,  Mary 
Hiss,  Evelyn  Lay,  Eleanor  Wood. 

The  1918  team  is  as  follows:  homes, 
Stella  Garrett,  Carolyn  Otis,  Margaret 
Dewey;  centers,  Mary  Van  Sickle,  Mary 
Mikell,  Caroline  Reed;  guards,  Leslie 
Waterman,  Helen  Perkins,  Margaret 
Rosemann. 

The  members  of  the  All-Smith  bas- 
ket-ball team  announced  on  Rally  Day 
are:  homes,  Janet  Van  Sickle,  Adele 
Glogau,  1915,  Emily  Clapp,  1916;  cen- 
ters, Edith  Foster,  Madge  Hovey,  1915, 
Alice  Matthai,  1917 ;  guards,  Esther 
Paine,  1915,  Esther  Flynt,  Elizabeth  Ed- 
sall, 1916. 

The  preliminary  1917-1918  game  of 
February  17  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  freshmen  by  a  score  of  25-10.  On 
March  6,  the  freshmen  again  won  a  vic- 
tory over  the  sophomores  by  a  score  of 
16-13.  The  junior-senior  game  on  Rally 
Day  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  juniors 
by  a  score  of  19-17. 
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Dramatics — On  March  6,  Division  B 
presented  "A  Rose  of  Plymouth  Town." 
"Trelawney  of  the  Wells"  has  been 
chosen  by  Division  C  to  be  presented  on 
April  24.  The  Alpha  Society  has  pre- 
sented "Blanchette"  and  "Fanny's  First 
Play,"  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society 
has  given  "Caste,"  "Little  Eyolf, "  "Red 
or  White,"  and  "A  Pot  of  Broth." 

The  Senior  Dramatics  cast  is  as  follows: 
Romeo,  Dorothy  Cooke;  Juliet,  Annie 
Bridgers;  Mercutio,  Dorothy  Wolf;  Prince, 
Rebekah  Scandrett;  Capulet,  Marion 
Burns;  Nurse,  Jeannette  Mack;  Friar 
Laurence,  Elka  Lewi;  Friar  John,  Ruth 
Utley;  Tybalt,  Lalla  Bell;  Paris,  Helen 
Safford;  Benvolio,  Dorothy  McCormick; 
Montague,  Esther  Root;  Lady  Capulet, 
Kathleen  Byam;  Lady  Montague,  Ade- 
laide Caldwell;  Balthasar,  Agnes  Block; 
Sampson,  Charlotte  Baum;  Gregory, 
Helen  Tooker;  Peter,  Lilian  Peters; 
Abraham,  Doris  Clark;  Apothecary,  Sa- 
die Myers;  Leader  of  the  Minstrels,  Bet- 
sey Sharkey;  Old  Capulet,  Lois  Brecken- 
ridge. 

Council  Notes — It  has  been  decided 
to  hold  a  "Tradition  Meeting"  for  the 
student  body  after  Easter  vacation. 
Short  addresses  will  be  made  by  students, 
emphasizing  certain  traditions  of  Smith 
College,  and  the  council  president  for 
next  year  will  be  announced. 

A  recommendation  from  the  faculty 
committee  on  senior  dramatics  to  the 
effect  that  the  Wednesday  afternoon  per- 
formance be  omitted  in  June,  1916, 
was  accepted. 

Week  of  Prayer — The  week  of  prayer 
for  colleges  began  February  8.  The  fol- 
lowing people  spoke:  Dean  Comstock, 
Reverend  Robert  Seneca  Smith,  Reverend 
Gaius  Glenn  Atkins,  Mr.  William  F. 
Oldham,  Mr.  Charles  Ewing,  and  Presi- 
dent Burton. 

Elections  —  Commencement  —  Mary 
Louise  Ramsdell  has  been  elected  Toast- 
mistress  for  the  Class  Supper,  and  Katha- 
rine Vermilye,  Ivy  Orator. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  the 
following  "first  and  second  fives":  Mary 
Dixon,  Dorothy  Ross,  Nancy  Hunt,  Ethel 
Davison,     Emilie     McMillan,     Florence 


Ward,  Emily  Bridgers,  Isabel  Gardner, 
Hazel  Toolan,  and  Louise  Hompe. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following  "first  and  second  fives": 
Frances  Montgomery,  Nell  Lewis,  Mar- 
jorie  Strong,  Florence  Smith,  Katharine 
Hawxhurst,  Margaret  Ailing,  Alice  Mat- 
thai,  Mary  Thayer,  Eleanor  Nickey,  and 
Edith  Rose. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa — The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  19 15  have  been  elected 
to  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 
Dorothy  Quincy  Adams,  Louise  Balcom, 
Mildred  Nancy  Brewer,  Blanche  Brother- 
ton,  Mary  Anne  Cornelius,  Carolyn 
Louise  Egbert,  Esther  Harrison  Eliot, 
Mildred  Foster,  Edith  Foster,  Ida  Galin- 
sky,  Madge  Hovey,  Mildred  Hutchinson, 
Florence  Meng,  Laila  Moses,  Katharine 
Pearce,  Leonora  Reno,  Helen  Louise 
Smith,  Marion  Elmira  Smith,  Dorothy 
Stanton,  Gertrude  Stockden,  Dorothy 
Thayer,  Janet  Van  Sickle,  Katharine 
Vermilye,  Marion  Walker,  Helen  Wash- 
burn, Hyla  Stowell  Watters,  Alice  Brad- 
ford Welles,  Alice  West. 

The  Weekly  Board  for  next  year  is  as 
follows:  editor-in-chief,  Louise  Bird,  1916; 
news  editor,  Angela  Richmond,  1916; 
managing  editor,  Mary  Garlichs,  1916; 
associate  editor,  Helen  F.  Gulick,  1916; 
business  manager,  Marion  E.  Marsh,  1916; 
assistant  editors,  Dorothy  A.  Hamilton, 
Eleanor  P.  Spencer,  19 17,  Dorothy  G. 
Spurr,  1918;  assistant  news  editors,  Eola 
M.  Akers,  Elma  C.  Guest,  Edith  L.  Rose, 
1917;  assistant  managing  editors,  Helen 
H.  Jones,  Charlotte  Laird,  Hazel  B.  Sad- 
ler, 1918;  assistant  business  managers, 
Olive  A.  Nisley,  Marjorie  S.  Root,  1917, 
Elizabeth  McConnell,  19 18. 

The  Monthly  Board  for  next  year  is 
as  follows:  editor-in-chief,  Mildred  C. 
Schmolze;  literary  editors,  Frances  M. 
Bradshaw,  Marie  E.  Gilchrist;  sketch 
editors,  Helen  Whitman,  Margaret  S. 
Melcher;  about  college  editors,  Ellen  B. 
Jones,  Elsie  Green;  book  review  editors, 
Margaret  N.  Jones,  Florence  M.  Hodges; 
editor's  table,  Katharine  D.  Kendig;  ex- 
change editor,  Emma  J.  Gelders;  after 
college  editor,  Eleanor  E.  Wild;  business 
manager,  Margaret  Shepardson;  assistant 
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business    managers,    Harriet    E.    Means, 
Harriet  B.  Skidmore. 

Press  Board — Eunice  Stebbins,  1916, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Press  Board. 
The  following  new  members  are  an- 
nounced: Elizabeth  Clarke,  Margaret 
Henry,  Lillian  Hyman,  Ellen  Steel,  1916; 
Emily  Finck,  Julia  Renwick,  Adah  Rich- 
ard, 1917;  Alison  Cook,  Virginia  Megeath, 
Grace  Meng,  Edna  Wood,  1918. 

THE  NOTE   ROOM 

The  last  half  of  the  winter  term  is  always 
optimistic.  Midyears  are  over,  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  first  semester  marks 
the  dead  past  is  buried,  and  a  new  vista 
of  possible  achievement  opens  out — a 
vista  pleasantly  variegated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  Rally  Day,  Glee  Club  Concert, 
Easter  vacation,  and  beyond  that,  by  a 
green  and  rosy  glow  of  Spring  Term,  full 
of  singing,  white  dresses,  and  the  smoke 
of  wood  fires.  With  such  a  prospect  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  to  behold  the 
undergraduate  applying  herself  to  Seelye 
Hall«and  the  Library  with  such  devoted 
energy.  She  has  even  undertaken  the 
visiting  of  classes  which  are  not  included 
in  her  minimum.  She  does  not  flock 
indiscriminately,  however,  but  goes  se- 
dately, with  a  previous  permission  from 
the  instructor,  or  the  knowledge  that 
intercession  has  been  made  for  her  with 
said  instructor,  by  a  colleague  who  is 
convinced  of  the  advisability  of  such  an 
action.  If  she  chooses  to  become  a  reg- 
ular visitor  she  has  to  further  petition 
the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and  obtain  per- 
mission from  her  Class  Officers.  This 
method,  thinks  the  Weekly,  "permits,  in 
general,  the  visiting  of  classes  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  same,  with- 
out, on  the  other  hand,  allowing  the  prac- 
tice to  become  so  universal  as  to  be  inju- 
rious to  either  the  visitors  or  the  visited. " 

Intellectual  life  for  the  undergraduate 
at  large  has  been  further  enriched  by 
many  lectures,  a  complete  list  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  brought  several  speakers  from  the 
outside  world;  Dr.  Cabot  of  Boston, 
known  for  "What  Men  Live  By"  and  his 
social  service  work  as  a  physician,  gave 
the  college  excellent  advice  on  "Hygienic 


Living";  Lady  Gregory  talked  most  en- 
tertainingly on  "Ireland  and  the  Unseen 
World";  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  spoke 
in  Vespers  on  "War  and  its  Social  Prob- 
lems," by  which  she  meant  peace  and  the 
social  responsibilities  pertaining  thereto. 
In  this  connection,  also,  might  be  men- 
tioned a  series  of  six  lectures  on  contempo- 
rary history,  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  History,  wherein  Professors 
Bassett,  Kimball,  and  Fay  set  forth  the 
present  interesting  if  complicated  state 
of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  fields  of  thought  into  which 
the  undergraduate  has  been  led,  there  are 
other  provinces  into  which  she  has  wan- 
dered under  her  own  guidance.  She  has 
pondered  deeply  on  "What  is  our  individ- 
ual responsibility  toward  the  College 
Community?"  and  discussed  the  matter 
openly  one  Sunday  evening  at  the  Stu- 
dents' Building  with  such  success  that 
"Public  Opinion"  is  anxious  for  more. 
The  Debaters  debated  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Bill  with  such  conviction  on  both 
sides  that  there  was  a  division  among  the 
three  judges,  one  being  convinced  that  all 
illiterate  immigrants  should  be  excluded 
from  our  shores,  while  the  other  two  were 
convinced  of  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion, as  they  say  in  Logic.  And  this 
brings  me  to  a  painful  confession.  To 
judge  by  the  comments  in  the  Weekly, 
and  a  certain  taciturnity  among  North- 
ampton acquaintances  on  the  subject,  the 
organization  contemporaneous  with  the 
Debating  Union  has  not  met  with  the 
Union's  success.  It  seems  to  have  with- 
ered. I  mean  the  Suffrage  Discussion 
Club.  The  college  has  never  wished  to 
commit  itself  one  way  or  the  other  as 
regards  this  much  discussed  issue,  and  the 
Suffrage  Discussion  Club  was  organized 
as  strictly  neutral,  and  this  chilly  neu- 
trality may  explain  its  present  languid- 
ness.  A  spirited  young  person  took  up 
the  matter  in  the  Weekly,  soon  after 
midyears,  and  I  quote  the  article  in  full, 
both  for  its  pertinent  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  its  excellence  as  an  example 
of  broad-minded  interest,  which  makes 
it  rank  among  the  best  things  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Weekly. 

When  the  Suffrage  Discussion  Club  was 
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first  organized,  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm shown  by  the  College  was  strong. 
But  subsequently  there  has  come  about 
an  apparent  cessation  of  that  interest. 
Does  this  indicate  that  the  forming  of 
so  serious  an  organization  was  a  mere 
popular  fad  to  be  cast  aside  when  another 
project  presents  itself?  No  matter  what 
our  opinion  on  the  question  of  suffrage 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  it  demands 
our  consideration;  and  how  can  we,  as  a 
College,  gain  more  accurate  information 
on  the  subject  than  through  a  club  for 
its  discussion?  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  apparent  lack  of  interest  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  committed  to 
either  side.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  Smith 
students  study  a  subject  in  a  broad- 
minded,  intelligent  way.  This  question, 
like  all  others  of  importance,  is  supported 
on  both  sides  by  weighty  arguments.  As 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  help  decide  this 
question,  we  should  aim  at  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  "pros  and  cons."  As  it 
is  a  subject  affecting  women  most  directly, 
we  should  show  an  intelligent  interest  in 
all  its  phases.  Why  then  should  we  de- 
vote all  our  energies  to  either  view?  And 
why  do  we  neglect  the  means  of  calm 
discussion  and  waste  the  opportunities 
for  hearing  the  arguments  of  those  gen- 
uinely versed  in  the  subject?  If,  as 
alumnae,  we  are  to  become  intelligent 
and  progressive,  we  must  certainly  show 
and  develop  those  qualities  while  we  are 
yet  students.  We  do  give  ardent  support 
and  enthusiastic  interest  to  phases  of  Col- 
lege life  which  are  less  important  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  outside  world. 
How  much  more  should  we  support  with 
deserved  interest  an  organization  which  is 
so  genuinely  beneficial?    1916. 

It  didn't  do  any  good.  The  Weekly, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  vox  populi 
of  the  college,  was  dumb  on  the  subject 
for  five  weeks,  when  somebody  voiced  the 
opinion  that,  "If  Smith  has  to  give  up 
this  club  because  so  few  students  attend 
the  meetings,  then  in  truth,  people  may 
say  not  only  that  Smith  is  behind  the 
times,  but  that  she  is  hopelessly  fast 
asleep."  Possibly  the  Suffrage  Discus- 
sion Club  is.  But  I  once  experienced  a 
thrilling  season  in  the  late  fall  of  1912, 
when  Smith  voted  for  President,  before 
the  days  of  any  organized  suffrage  dis- 
cussion, and  Smith  did  not  seem  fast 
asleep  then.  Nor  does  she  now,  in  many 
a  phase  of  woman's  advancement.  Being 
a  phase, — an  historic  and  most  important 
phase — of  that  advancement,  herself,  it 
is  hardly  fitting  to  give  Smith  up  as  a 


back  number  yet.  Primarily,  Smith 
stands  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
women.  There  is  a  season  for  all  things, 
and  to  spend  four  years  cultivating  an 
intelligent  attitude  toward  the  big  things 
that  have  done  happening,  is  to  many 
minds  the  best  possible  way  to  cultivate 
one  toward  the  big  things  that  are  going 
to  happen. 

And  meanwhile,  so  many  interesting 
things  have  been  happening  at  college. 
There  was  Junior  Frolic, — "The  Jolly 
Junior  Journal,"  which  was,  of  course, 
the  best  class  party  the  Juniors  ever  had. 
I  quote  the  Weekly: 

A  muttered  combination  of  unintelligible 
syllables,  a  queer  distortion  of  the  face, 
another  set  of  words,  and  the  doors  of 
the  Gymnasium  opened  to  the  juniors  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  6.  With 
these  mysterious  preliminaries  the  Junior 
Frolic  began.  The  main  idea  round  which 
all  the  "stunts"  centered  was  of  a  news- 
paper office,  and  the  application  of  every 
sort  of  activity  to  this  general  theme  was 
ingenious  in  the  extreme.  The  ensemble 
effect  most  nearly  resembled  a  Barnum 
and  Bailey  circus.  There  were  animals 
of  every  description,  clowns,  the  prover- 
bial "fat  woman,"  belligerents,  walking 
grandfather's  clocks  and,  in  short,  a  gen- 
eral combination  of  things  human,  manu- 
factured, and  supernatural.  The  entire 
evening  was  one  of  greatest  fun  for  1916. 

Then  there  was  basket-ball,  in  which 
the  Evens  were  throughout  victorious, 
this  year.  1918  beat  1917  in  both  games, 
something  which  has  never  had  a  prece- 
dent. With  such  a  beginning  the 
future  of  1918  seems  well  assured.  1916 
also  trimmed  the  seniors  on  Rally  Day, 
in  a  close  game,  made  especially  decora- 
tive by  lots  of  singing  and  clever  stunts. 
With  the  gym  drill  March  20,  indoor 
athletics  ended,  and  Allen  Field  will  pres- 
ently become  inhabited  once  more. 

All  the  excitement  incident  to  the  award- 
ing of  "parts"  for  Senior  Dramatics  has 
been  successfully  lived  through  and  after 
a  mighty  rearranging  of  "points"  the 
cast  has  set  out  for  its  goal — a  perfect 
production. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  warm  and 
balmy  this  year,  an  ideal  holiday.  Presi- 
dent Hibben  of  Princeton  gave  the  address 
in  Greene  Hall,  on  "America's  Part  in 
the  Future"  and  the  rest  of  the  program 
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was  as  inspiring  as  it  always  is.  The 
ode,  written  and  delivered  by  Angela 
Richmond,  was  especially  good.  The 
Rally  followed,  in  which  1915  and  her 
topical  song  seem  to  have  figured  largely. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  college,  as  a  col- 
lege, has  gone  unadorned  as  to  heads  on 
this  festive  occasion.  Those  dripping  yel- 
low buttercups  and  limp  poppies  will  be 
seen  no  more  on  snowy  February  days. 
The  college  was  pleased  to  behold  its  new 
Alumnae  Council  in  full  array  at  this 
time,  engaged  "in  strengthening  the  rela- 
tions between  the  college  and  its  alum- 
nae," which  it  seemed  to  accomplish  with 
more  than  usual  felicitousness. 

More  alumnae,  forty-six  in  fact,  came 
back  March  13  to  the  Alumnae-Student 
Rally — a  most  successful  institution  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  parties  concerned. 
This  year  those  inquiring  spirits  who  are 
always  wondering,  "After  College,  what?" 
were  informed  about  six  different  lines  of 
activity  along  which  certain  alumnae  have 
prospered, — graduate  work,  rural  nurs- 
ing, practical  art  in  business,  the  drama, 
and  journalism,  all  practical  illustrations 
of  the  way  one  can  make  life  interesting 
to  one's  self  and  to  other  people.  This 
was  all  very  valuable  to  the  undergraduate 
with  an  eye  to  the  future,  as  have  been 
the  talks  of  Florence  Jackson,  1893,  on 
vocations  for  women  other  than  teaching 
and  the  opportunities  therein  for  the 
educated  but  inexperienced  young  women. 

From  all  these  strenuous  activities  of 
body  and  soul,  large  numbers  of  our  under- 
graduate friends  have  taken  a  sufficiently 
long  vacation  to  have  chicken  pox.  It 
spread  geographically,  so  that  if  one  lived 
on  Belmont  Avenue,  one  could  foresee  in 
a  general  way  when  one  would  be  stricken. 
We  simply  must  have  an  infirmary  imme- 
diately. And  speaking  of  vacation — 
chapel  and  all  classes  on  the  last  day  of 
college  are  to  begin  ten  minutes  early  so 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  college  will  retire  in 
good  order  mentally  and  physically  on  the 
ever-elusive  11:02  and  12:02  respectively. 

Signs  of  Spring  are  making  themselves 
felt.  The  Spring  Concert  with  its  atten- 
dant festivities  has  taken  place,  with  a 
more  than  usually  delightful  program; 
Paradise  has  become  perilous  with  spring 
floods,   and    Dr.    Ganong   has   issued    his 


annual  appeal  to  let  the  grass  grow.  The 
seniors  have  begun  to  let  their  mantle 
descend  upon  the  class  below.  The 
Weekly  Board,  the  Press  Board,  the 
Monthly  Board  are  all  going  out  after 
vacation,  and  the  new  boards  have  been 
chosen.  This  year  a  new  method  was 
tried  in  regard  to  the  choosing  of  the  new 
Weekly  Board, — that  of  competition. 
This  worked  so  well  with  respect  to  a  few 
members  last  year  that  it  was  decided  to 
try  it  with  the  entire  board  this  year. 
The  Monthly  holds  to  its  old  traditions, 
except  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
department — that  of  Book  Reviews — in 
the  place  of  the  long  suffering  "Tar 
Walk."  As  for  the  clubs,  every  one  of 
them  has  been  active  in  taking  in  members, 
from  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  twenty-eight 
highly  averaged  seniors  (and  lo!  five  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  first  basket-ball 
team  won  the  mystic  key!), — -and  Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  their  new  sopho- 
mores, down  to  half  a  dozen  brand  new 
"batting  societies"  of  which  the  writer 
can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  that  she 
is  quite  sure  they  have  come  into  being, 
the  weather  has  been  so  full  of  spring 
promise  lately. 

It  is  this  spring  promise,  after  all,  that 
is  the  dominant  note  in  Northampton 
now, — a  note  more  sure  and  steady  even 
than  the  excitement  of  all  the  "takings- 
in"  and  the  anticipation  of  vacation. 
Vacation  is,  after  all,  only  a  preparation 
for  future  glories,  and  to  be  a  new  member 
of  something  is  good  at  any  time,  but 
especially  good  in  the  Spring.  And  if 
there  is  anything  better  than  being  a  new 
member,  it  is  to  be  an  old  one,  and  this 
is  one  reason  for  the  especial  bliss  of  the 
seniors  in  the  Spring.  The  Spring  really 
belongs  to  them  though  no  one  realizes 
this  until  she  is  a  senior.  They  have 
worked  well, — the  seniors — and  for  the 
whole  year  most  of  the  college  activities 
have  been  guided  by  them.  Now  they 
have  passed  on  their  responsibility,  and 
are  coming  into  their  inheritance  of  long 
warm  friendly  days,  busy,  but  not  too 
busy,  full  of  pet  courses,  and  bats  and 
Dramatics  rehearsals,  and  at  the  end,  the 
prospect  of  the  climax  of  four  years — 
Commencement. 

Alice  Weston  Cone,  1913. 
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THE     ALUMNAE-STUDENT    RALLY 

The  Alumnae-Student  Rally  on  March 
13  was  attended  by  a  greater  number  of 
alumnae  than  ever  before,  and  was  pro- 
nounced a  distinct  success  by  everybody 
concerned.  Juliet  Staunton  presided  at 
the  meeting  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  and 
introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Miss  Helen 
McAfee,  1903,  whose  subject  was  graduate 
work.  She  treated  the  topic  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  direct  vocational 
training,  but  of  its  inherent  satisfactions 
and  its  general  advantageous  results.  For 
example,  a  greater  amount  of  graduate 
work  would  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
unfortunate  generalizations  about  philoso- 
phers and  musicians,  which  one  finds  in 
many  articles;  it  would  also  do  away  with 
some  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  femi- 
nization of  American  culture.  Miss  McAfee 
emphasized  very  strongly  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  about 
graduate  work  is  that  it  is  a  feast  that  is 
spread  at  all  times,  indeed  one  may  some- 
times derive  even  more  real  intellectual 
joy  from  such  work  when  undertaken 
some  years  after  graduation  than  when  it 
immediately  follows  one's  undergraduate 
days.  It  always  offers  rest  and  refresh- 
ment when  the  vocational  aspect  of  life 
seems  too  much  with  us. 

Miss  Fannie  Clement,  1903,  followed 
with  an  account  of  the  rural  nursing  and 
public  health  work  carried  on  under  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  The  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  service  is  of  course  in 
the  large  cities;  there  are  600  visiting 
nurses  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
work  described  by  Miss  Clement  requires 
a  regular  hospital  training  and  some  post- 
graduate work  along  the  line  of  public 
health.  Nine  or  ten  universities  in  the 
country  include  in  their  curriculum  the 
education  of  nurses;  some  accredit  a  hos- 
pital course  toward  a  college  degree;  and 
Teachers  College  has  a  special  course  for 
Red  Cross  candidates  for  rural  work. 
The  duties  of  a  rural  nurse  include  the 
inspection  of  schools,  lectures  on  hygiene, 
lessons  in  First  Aid  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  teaching  of  home  nursing  to  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  the  prevention  of  blindness 
among  babies,  breaking  down  the  preju- 
dice against  vaccination,  and  innumerable 


other  activities  which  leave  little  time  for 
actual  bedside  nursing.  This  field  is  con- 
stantly growing  and  offers  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  the  efficient  alumna. 

Miss  Edith  Fisher,  ex-1901,  who  is  with 
the  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in 
Boston,  spoke  on  practical  art  in  business. 
Since  a  shop  exists  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
the  customers'  interest  must  be  aroused, 
and  to  this  end  art  principles  should  be 
used  in  the  shop.  There  should  be  a 
center  of  interest  as  in  Whistler's  paint- 
ings; every  line  must  lead  toward  the 
article  which  one  desires  to  sell,  and  by 
such  subtle  schemes  the  customer  will  be 
influenced  to  purchase.  In  Miss  Fisher's 
shop,  when  smocks  were  found  to  be  ab- 
sorbing all  the  interest,  so  that  no  sweaters 
were  sold,  a  bowl  of  yellow  roses  placed 
in  front  of  a  blue  sweater  drew  the  atten- 
tion back  to  the  desired  place,  and  the 
sweaters  were  speedily  sold. 

Miss  Elizabeth  MacFadden,  1898,  next 
spoke  on  dramatic  work  for  women. 
Besides  actual  play  writing,  there  are  now 
opportunities  for  careers  as  business 
managers,  stage  managers,  designers  of 
scenery,  or  directors  of  lighting.  The 
pageantry  movement  has  extended  the 
work  of  the  theater,  and  the  recent  devel- 
opment of  stagecraft  has  opened  new 
vistas  for  original  work.  The  revolving 
stage,  the  new  scenery,  such  devices  as 
a  colored  moving-picture  film  used  for  a 
back-drop,  have  added  materially  to  the 
fascination  of  staging  plays.  As  to  actual 
playwriting,  there  are  five  essential  re- 
quirements:— a  true  dramatic  instinct, 
love  for  the  theater  so  great  that  one 
would  rather  fail  in  that  line  than  succeed 
in  any  other,  and  enough  money  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  finances  of  a 
playwright  are  too  speculative  for  a  self- 
supporting  person.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  Miss  MacFadden  related  the  adven- 
tures of  one  of  her  plays,  thought  up  in 
1906,  written  in  1910,  sent  to  many  mana- 
gers, and,  up  to  the  present,  of  practically 
no  financial  value  to  her.  The  fourth 
requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  life, — not  of 
Chinatown  or  tainted  fiction,  but  of  one's 
home  town,  the  cook,  the  dressmaker, 
and  one's  own  heart.  Finally  one  must 
have  technical  training,   and   Miss  Mac- 
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Fadden  went  into  some  detail  about 
Professor  Baker's  work  at  Harvard,  and 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  47  Workshop. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  1899,  librarian  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia, 
told  briefly  about  this  laboratory  for 
future  editors.  She  is  surrounded,  she 
says,  by  Horace  Greeleys  in  the  tadpole 
stage,  and  shares  in  all  the  zest  of  their 
adventures  in  interviewing  Mme.  Mon- 
tessori  or  the  latest  prince  from  Russia. 

Mrs.  Vera  Scott  Cushman,  1898, 
closed  the  series  of  talks  with  an  appeal 
for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  She  told  of  its 
varied  opportunities  and  its  great  satis- 
factions. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  such  an 
adaptable  organization  that  it  appeals 
equally  to  factory  girls,  society  girls,  and 
the  ranch  girls  of  the  open  west. 

At  the  very  informal  reception  in  the 
Students'  Building,  each  speaker  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  admiring  ques- 
tioners, and  the  meetings  of  old  friends 
were  quite  like  a  miniature  Commence- 
ment. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

The  Association  statistics  remain  about 
as  usual,  and  are  now  being  compiled  as 
accurately  as  possible  for  the  annual 
report  which  will  be  issued  about  June 
first.  The  Association  will  send  a  copy 
of    this   report    to   each    member   of   the 


Alumnae  Auxiliary  and  to  any  others 
who   may   be   interested. 

Cabinet  members  have  taken  part  in 
two  conferences  held  in  the  winter  term. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  annual  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Vocational  Conference  at  Simmons 
College,  to  which  Amy  Greene  and  Alice 
Welles  went  as  delegates  from  Smith. 
The  second  was  a  conference  at  Vassar, 
to  which  Bryn  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  sent  two 
delegates  each.  Edith  Waterman  and 
Margaret  Shepardson  represented  Smith, 
and  brought  back  to  their  fellow  cabinet 
members  valuable  suggestions  and  real 
enthusiasm  derived  from  contact  with 
girls  doing  similar  work  in  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  Missionary  Department  is  making 
a  great  effort  to  raise  this  year  a  sum  of 
money  for  next  year's  expenses  at  least 
as  great  as  has  been  raised  during  any 
year  in  the  past.  This  is  not  easy  in  this 
time  of  financial  depression  and  many  de- 
mands. The  Association  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
for  an  evening  meeting  on  March  22,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  inspiration  of  his  talk 
and  the  hard  work  of  the  girls  interested 
in  the  cause  of  missions  will  bring  about 
success. 

Elizabeth  Hugus  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent for  next  year. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE,  FEBRUARY, 

1915 


The  Alumnae  Council  of  Smith  College 
held  its  first  midwinter  meeting  in  North- 
ampton on  February  22  and  its  sessions 
lasted  until  February  24.  The  Council 
is  now  composed  of  the  present  alumnae 
trustees,  former  alumnae  trustees,  the 
officers  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  a 
councillor  from  each  registered  club  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  at  least  twenty-five 
and  an  additional  councillor  from  each 
club  having  a  membership  of  more  than 
one  hundred,  two  councillors-at-large  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  class 
secretaries  from  the  classes  holding  formal 


reunions  this  June,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  four  directors  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  two  alumnae  trus- 
tees, five  former  alumnae  trustees,  and 
delegates  from  the  Berkshire  County, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Bridgeport,  Cleveland, 
Fitchburg,  Hartford,  Kansas  City,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Rhode  Island,  Rochester,  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Syracuse,  Vermont, 
Washington,  Western  Massachusetts, 
Winchester    and    Worcester   clubs.     Two 
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councillors-at-large,  secretaries  from  eight 
classes  holding  formal  reunions  this  June, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Quarterly,  and 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  completed  the  attendance. 
The  total  was  forty-six.  The  Council 
adopted  a  constitution  and  organized  as 
a  working  body  with  twelve  standing 
committees  of  which  the  chairmen  are: 
finance  (identical  with  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee),  Miss  Grace  Fuller,  chairman; 
publicity,  Miss  Elisa  May  Willard,  chair- 
man; preparatory  schools,  Miss  Rose  Ade- 
laide Witham,  chairman;  class  organiza- 
tion and  records,  Miss  Ruth  B.  Franklin, 
chairman;  curriculum,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bowles 
Baldwin,  chairman;  graduate  work,  Miss 
Laura  D.  Gill,  chairman;  alumnae  publi- 
cations, Miss  Edith  N.  Hill,  chairman; 
undergraduate  interests,  Mrs.  Lucia  Clapp 
Noyes,  chairman;  statistics,  Miss  Helen 
Perkins,  chairman;  commencement,  Miss 
Marian  C.  Yeaw,  chairman;  vocations, 
Miss  Bertha  Bardeen,  chairman;  local 
clubs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke, 
chairman.  Every  councillor  is  serving  on 
at  least  one  of  these  committees. 

Except  for  two  business  meetings  the 
time  was  largely  spent  in  meeting  and  con- 
ferring with  President  Burton,  Dean  Corn- 
stock,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Confer- 
ence with  Alumnae,  Dr.  Gilman,  and  the 
Student  Council;  and  in  hearing  written 
reports  submitted  by  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  and  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Recommendations.  All  these  conferences 
and  reports  were  most  interesting  and 
illuminating  and  should  prove  valuable 
material  upon  which  the  work  of  the  new 
Council  committees  can  be  based. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  on  Mon- 
day Miss  Rand,  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Quarterly,  explained  the  adver- 
tising situation  to  the  councillors  and 
asked  us  to  urge  the  alumnae  to  co- 
operate with  her  in  retaining  present 
advertisements  and  in  securing  new  con- 
tracts. We  can  all  help  by  mentioning 
the  Quarterly  when  responding  to  ad- 
vertisements, for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  renewals  unless  the  advertiser  is 
convinced  of  its  value  as  a  medium. 

President  Burton  welcomed  us  so  cor- 
dially on  Tuesday   morning  that   we  felt 


almost  justified  in  imposing  ourselves  in 
such  large  numbers  upon  the  generous 
hospitality  extended  to  us.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  alumnae  would  at  all 
times  ferret  out  the  origin  of  any  criticisms 
that  they  might  hear  of  the  college  and 
report  to  him.  He  then  told  us  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  of  which 
between  $700,000  and  $800,000  is  already 
in  hand.  He  expressed  little  concern  about 
the  balance,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  final  payments  must  be  made  this 
June.  The  fund  has  been  used  for  the 
salaries  of  the  faculty  of  instruction  and 
the  result  has  been  an  actual  average 
increase  of  24%  or  $548.71  in  the  salaries 
of  full  professors.  In  the  past  five  years 
the  total  number  of  the  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion has  increased  from  107  to  130  and  in 
salaries  there  has  already  been  an  actual 
increase  of  47%.  The  "trustees  voted  in 
February  an  additional  $15,000  for  sala- 
ries, so  that  next  year  the  actual  increase 
will  be  55%. 

President  Burton  displayed  two  very 
interesting  charts.  One  showed  us  the 
actual  size  of  the  administrative  staff  and 
faculty  of  instruction  in  1910  and  1915. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  increase 
in  administrative  officers  in  these  years 
from  8  to  19.  This  has  meant  that  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  now  relieved  of 
many  of  the  administrative  tasks  which 
they  formerly  assumed.  In  1909-10  the 
faculty  of  instruction  numbered  31  full 
professors  of  whom  19  were  men  and  12 
women,  now  there  are  35  full  professors 
of  whom  24  are  men  and  11  women.  In 
1909-10  there  were  19  associate  professors 
of  whom  5  were  men  and  14  women.  In 
1914-15  there  are  5  men  and  17  women. 
These  are  the  significant  rankings 
because  they  are  on  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  college.  The  total 
faculty  of  instruction  in  1909-10  was  29 
men  and  78  women.  Now  it  is  39  men 
and  91  women.  The  three  most  important 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  chart 
are:  (1)  In  1909-10  there  was  no  woman 
dean.  The  importance  of  her  appointment 
can  hardly  be  overestimated;  (2)  The  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  as  heads  of  de- 
partments is  the  same  now  as  in  1909-10: 
9  women  and  14  men;  (3)  The  percentage 
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of  men  on  the  whole  staff  in  1909-10  was 
26%,  it  is  now  27%. 

In  the  past  thirty  years'  history  of  the 
college  the  proportion  of  the  staff  to  stu- 
dents has  never  been  so  large  as  it  is  at 
present.  Now  to  each  member  of  the 
faculty  of  instruction  there  are  I2§  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  155  in  1909-10. 
Taking  the  staff  as  a  whole  the  proportion 
is  1  to  io£  students.  In  the  various 
subjects  of  study  there  are  206  sections 
in  which  there  are  30  or  less  students  and 
90  sections  in  which  there  are  more  than 
30.  The  largest  sections  are  in  Bible, 
history,  English,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 
If  one  more  teacher  were  added  to  the 
Latin,  mathematics,  and  French  depart- 
ments, respectively,  practically  all  the 
sections  in  those  subjects  would  be  no 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be.  The  Trus- 
tees have  voted  to  put  two  additional 
instructors  into  the  Department  of 
English.  In  the  sciences  there  are  57  lab- 
oratory sections,  every  one  below  30. 
Fifty-six  are  below  25.  This  chart  will  be 
published  in  the  President's  first  annual 
report. 

The  second  chart  dealt  with  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  classes  from  1 879-19 1 4.  Until 
this  year  the  highest  point  was  reached 
in  1909-10  when  the  total  enrollment  was 
1635.  Now  there  are  1638  students,  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege. In  connection  with  this  increase  it 
should  be  remembered  that  $100,000 
more  is  being  expended  in  salaries  than 
five  years  ago. 

President  Burton  next  spoke  of  the 
quality  of  the  student  body.  He  said 
that  he  wished  some  method  of  improving 
the  quality  might  be  discovered  if  there 
is  really  the  need  for  it  that  a  great  many 
people  think  there  is.  Without  doubt 
greater  care  in  the  admission  of  students 
should  be  taken  by  all  the  colleges,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  method 
of  guaranteeing  quality  before  admission. 
Neither  the  examination  nor  the  certifi- 
cate systems  can  unfailingly  do  this. 
Smith  College  is  adopting  more  and  more 
satisfactory  methods  for  the  elimination 
of  undesirable  students  after  they  are 
enrolled.  The  alumnae  by  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  right  type  of  student  to  come 
to  Smith  can  render  the  college  a  very 
real  service. 


The  discipline  of  the  college  is  far  more 
thoroughly  organized  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  and  the  President  feels  that 
the  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
whole  question  of  social  regulations  is  due 
to  the  work  of  the  Dean.  So  far  as  the 
councillors  could  judge  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  characterizes  the  relations  be- 
tween students  and  faculty. 

President  Burton  also  told  us  a  few  of 
the  material  needs  of  the  college.  A  new 
and  isolated  music  hall  and  a  physics 
laboratory  are  essential,  but  above  all 
the  college  needs  more  dormitories  and 
the  land  upon  which  to  place  them, 
because  until  all  the  students  can  be 
housed  in  college  dormitories  many  prob- 
lems will  of  necessity  remain  unsolved. 
There  is  this  year,  as  always,  a  great  need 
for  scholarships. 

The  President's  trip  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi last  fall  filled  him  with  confidence 
for  the  future  of  the  college,  and  he  spoke 
most  appreciatively  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  even  the  groups  far- 
thest away  from  their  Alma  Mater. 

Dean  Comstock  began  her  talk  just 
where  the  President  left  off  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  more  dormitories.  There 
are  now  being  housed  on  the  campus 
794  students  and  there  are  1638  regis- 
tered in  the  college.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  as  much 
community  spirit  among  the  girls  as  there 
undoubtedly  is.  From  the  standpoint  of 
economy  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  do 
away  with  the  cottage  system  of  dormi- 
tories; it  is  the  most  expensive  system 
but  also  all  things  considered  the  most 
desirable.  As  a  result  of  the  plan  be- 
gun last  year,  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  students  in  each  campus 
house  are  now  freshmen.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the 
freshmen  in  two  ways:  first,  there  are  now 
so  many  in  each  house  that  a  girl  is  bound 
to  find  congenial  acquaintances;  second, 
the  larger  number  in  each  house  makes 
the  freshmen  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  classes:  they  are  in  less  danger  of 
becoming  either  the  pets  or  the  victims 
of  their  elders.  The  system  also  is  good 
for  the  college.  An  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  so  to  arrange  the  percentages 
that  no  senior  is  denied  a  place  on  campus. 

Socially,  this  is  one  of  the  most  peace- 
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ful  years  the  college  has  ever  had.  The 
evolution  of  the  dance  has  been  the  sole 
change.  The  group  dance  which  suc- 
ceeded the  old  house  dance  became  in  its 
turn  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  dis- 
pensing hospitality,  and  has  now  developed 
into  a  division  dance.  The  students  are 
divided  alphabetically  as  for  dramatics, 
and  each  girl  is  allowed  to  invite  one  guest. 

Before  Christmas  the  girls  were  very 
much  interested  in  War  Relief  work, 
and  planned  and  organized  it  so  well 
among  themselves  that  a  most  creditable 
number  of  articles  was  sent  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  $1,500  in  cash  was  contributed. 
The  work  was  of  value  not  only  in  deep- 
ening the  interest  of  the  students  in  world 
affairs  but  also  in  increasing  the  sense  of 
the  domestic  life  in  the  houses — many  a 
social  hour  was  spent  in  rolling  bandages 
and  knitting. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
tried  at  the  college  this  year  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  valuable  statistics  regarding 
the  expenditures  of  the  students.  The 
experiment  is  the  result  of  the  many  re- 
quests that  constantly  come  to  the  col- 
lege for  actual  figures  as  to  the  amount 
which  a  student  needs  in  order  to  live 
comfortably  and  pleasantly  at  Smith. 
Miss  Comstock  has  explained  the  plan  in 
detail  in  an  article  in  the  February  Quar- 
terly. She  feels  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  students  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
that  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Dean's 
office  has  the  accounts  of  1000  students  it 
will  have  the  most  valuable  group  of  sta- 
tistics ever  collected  on  this  subject.  In 
January  the  accounts  of  four  or  five  typi- 
cal houses  were  studied  for  the  month  of 
November.  The  average  amount  spent 
by  a  student  was  $13.75.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  quote  exhaustive  figures  until  the 
end  of  the  year  when  the  results  will  be 
tabulated  and  should  prove  of  great  inter- 
est to  us  all. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of 
scholarship  Dean  Comstock  spoke  of  two 
things:  (1)  the  "permission  system"*  and 
(2)  the  deficiency  plan.  The  first  outlines 
the  rules  for  attendance  at  classes.  Official 
excuses  are  given  only  for  absence  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  trouble  at  home.  Other 
absences   the   student   takes  at   her  own 

♦See  Quarterly  for  July  1914,  "  What's  in  an 
Absence." 


risk.  If  she  has  more  than  seven  absences 
in  a  three-hour  course,  more  than  five  in 
a  two-hour  course,  or  more  than  three  in 
a  one-hour  course  she  must  apply  to  the 
board  of  class  officers  for  permission  to  go 
into  the  examination.  There  were  only 
thirty-two  such  requests  at  the  close  of 
the  first  semester.  The  general  testimony 
from  the  instructors  is  that  under  this 
plan  the  attendance  is  even  better  than 
formerly. 

The  second  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  marking  system,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  which  Professor  Pierce 
was  chairman.  It  requires  that  a  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  must  have  at  least 
seven  of  her  fourteen  hours  of  A,  B,  or  C 
grade — D  is  passing.  A  junior  or  senior 
must  have  eight  hours  of  A,  B,  or  C  grade. 
If  a  student  has  failed  to  do  creditable 
work  in  one  semester  and  has  not  rein- 
stated herself  at  the  end  of  the  next,  she 
is  rated  with  the  class  below.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  deficiency  she  is 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Class  Officers 
and  if  she  can  satisfactorily  explain  the 
deficiency  she  is  put  on  probation.  Other- 
wise she  is  required  to  withdraw. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Conference 
with  Alumnae  is  composed  this  year  of 
Professors  Waterman,  chairman,  Bassett, 
Cutler,  and  Bourland.  It  met  with  the 
Council  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  college  and  the 
relation  of  the  faculty  to  the  students. 
The  methods  of  marking  were  discussed 
at  some  length.  In  the  consideration  of 
various  commencement  activities  which 
followed  several  valuable  suggestions  were 
offered  by  the  committee  and  have  been 
referred  to  the  committee  on  commence- 
ment. Professor  Bassett  told  us  of  the 
present  status  of  graduate  work.  Each 
year  the  number  of  persons  studying  for 
the  master's  degree  has  steadily  increased. 
We  were  interested  to  learn  that  the  li- 
brary facilities  have  doubled  in  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  and  are  adequate  for 
advanced  work.  There  are  six  fellowships 
established  by  the  trustees.  The  Council's 
attention  was  also  called  to  the  number  of 
fellowships  established  by  the  A.  C.  A.  and 
for  which  there  have  been  only  two  appli- 
cants among  Smith  graduates.  The  alum- 
nae were  urged  to  interest  graduates  in 
these  fellowships. 
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The  faculty  are  sure  that  the  alumnae 
can  do  the  college  a  very  real  service  by 
trying  to  make  clear  to  inquirers  what  the 
college  really  stands  for  and  what  it  has 
to  offer.  Also  the  alumnae  should  bring 
back  to  their  Alma  Mater  information 
from  other  colleges  which  may  prove  sug- 
gestive in  solving  like  problems  at  Smith. 

The  subject  of  the  new  curriculum  was 
brought  up  by  the  Council  in  the  confer- 
ences with  the  President,  the  Dean,  and 
the  faculty  committee.  In  each  conference 
it  was  made  clear  that  while  no  concrete 
statement  can  be  made  at  this  time,  the 
faculty  has  decided  that  there  shall  be  a 
list  of  requirements  somewhat  similar  to 
the  present  list  and  that  a  system  of  majors 
with  correlated  minors  of  advanced  char- 
acter shall  be  followed  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  In  other  words  the  principles 
of  continuity  and  progressive  concentra- 
tion have  been  the  guiding  thoughts  in  all 
the  deliberations  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Gilman  was  the  next  to  add  to  our 
rapidly  increasing  store  of  information  and 
she  explained  in  detail  the  plan  by  which 
the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  is  continuing  the  work  begun 
last  year  in  preventive  medicine  and 
hygienic  supervision.* 

The  effort  is  also  being  continued  from 
last  year  closely  to  correlate  all  gymnastic 
work  with  actual  hygiene,  and  a  great  deal 
of  corrective  work  is  being  done.  There 
are  always  students  who  feel  that  for  some 
special  reason  they  should  not  be  required 
to  take  gymnastics.  The  department, 
however,  feels  that  some  sort  of  work 
in  hygiene  is  necessary  and  helpful  for 
every  girl  and  therefore  a  special  course 
in  hygiene  is  prescribed  for  these  students. 
In  all  this  work  the  department  is  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  space.  A  new  gym- 
nasium with  rest  rooms  and  a  larger 
swimming  tank  is  needed;  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  a  new  infirmary,  as  the  old 
building  of  that  name  and  Sunnyside  are 
quite  inadequate  for  such  a  large  college. 

Dr.  Gilman  feels  very  strongly  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  stu- 
dents enter  college  in  splendid  physical 
condition.  If  a  girl  is  obliged  to  work 
hard  all  summer  before  coming  to  college 
she  is  more  than  likely  to  begin  the  year 

*"  New  Work  of  the  College  Physician."  The 
Quarterly — February  1914. 


tired  and  anaemic.  If  in  addition  to  the 
summer  work  she  tries  to  earn  money 
during  the  college  year  she  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  get  really  rested  or  to  re- 
gain her  strength.  Therefore  Dr.  Gilman 
urges  the  alumnae  not  to  encourage  any 
girl  to  come  to  college  who  cannot  meet 
the  expenses  of  her  freshmen  year  without 
extra  work. 

The  Student  Council  met  with  us  and 
explained  their  problems  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  meeting  them.  We  heard 
of  the  point  system*  and  of  the  change  in 
the  time  of  student  elections.  Now  the 
various  offices  are  filled  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  and  that  means  that  the 
elections  of  the  Council  President,  the 
President  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  and  the 
President  of  the  Athletic  Association  come 
directly  after  the  spring  vacation.  We  also 
heard  of  the  new  plan,  so  far  considered 
successful,  by  which  all  the  work  of  Senior 
Dramatics  comes  after  the  midyear  exam- 
inations. From  the  student  point  of  view 
the  permission  system  and  the  division 
dances  are  also  a  success. 

The  report  from  Miss  Pinkerton, 
chairman  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  in- 
cluding the  reports  of  the  various  stand- 
ing committees,  explained  the  domestic 
side  of  the  college  life.  The  heads  of 
houses  meet  with  the  Dean  once  a  month 
to  discuss  their  problems.  The  Collation 
Committee  referred  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment  made  last  June  of  serving 
collation  in  the  Students'  Building.  Mrs. 
Burrell's  report  told  us  most  interestingly 
of  her  work  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Clark  in 
cooperative  buying.  The  reports  of  Miss 
Putnam  for  the  Lawrence  House  and  Mrs. 
Carman  for  the  Tenney  House  gave  en- 
thusiastic testimony  of  the  success  with 
which  the  cooperative  idea  is  being  worked 
out. 

The  work  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  as  Miss 
Wright,  the  general  secretary,  presented 
it  in  her  report,  is  prospering  along  the 
same  lines  that  it  has  followed  in  the  past 
years.  The  Self-Help  Bureau  is  render- 
ing valuable  assistance  to  more  than  200 
students  not  only  in  finding  remunerative 
employment  for  them,  but  by  giving  help- 
ful advice.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that   Miss  Wright  suggested,  as  did  Dr. 

*"  The  Point  System."  The  Quarterly — Feb- 
ruary 1915. 
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Gilman,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
alumnae  to  understand  that  no  girl  should 
be  advised  to  come  to  college  unless  she 
has  money  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of 
board,  room,  and  tuition  for  the  first  year 
at  least. 

In  Miss  Barbour's  report  for  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Recommendations,  she 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  alumnae  who  register 
are  from  the  recent  classes  and  therefore 
the  registration  does  not  include  many 
with  experience.  The  committee  would 
be  glad  if  their  lists  could  include  a  larger 
number  of  persons  with  successful  teaching 
experience, — not  persons  out  of  positions 
necessarily,  but  those  who  are  looking  for 
opportunities  of  advancement.  In  this 
the  alumnae  could  greatly  assist.  At  pres- 
ent a  large  number  of  the  calls  come  from 
agencies,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it  would 
be  better  if  the  calls  could  be  made  direct 
to  the  college.  It  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  each  year  the  committee  receives  a 
small  number  of  calls  for  non-academic 
positions  and  occasionally  is  able  to  fill 
them.  Our  graduates  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  non-teaching  vocations 
and  the  committee  is  trying  to  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  vocational  guidance. 
To  this  end  Miss  Florence  Jackson  is  con- 
tinuing her  talks  at  the  college. 

The  Committee  of  Five  has  told  us  many 
times  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  it 
derived  from  its  mid-winter  meetings  in 
Northampton,  and  this  year  the  enlarged 
Council  knows  better  than  ever  before  just 
what  it  meant.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
college  in  its  working  clothes  as  well  as  in 
its  gala  array  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
delightful  to  meet  Mrs.  Burton  at  the 
reception  she  gave  us,  and  delightful  to  go 
to  the  formal  reception  in  the  Art  Gallery; 
but  more  than  all  these  things — it  was  a 
delight  and  a  great  privilege  to  learn  so 
much  about  the  college  and  of  the  services 
which  we,  her  elder  daughters,  can  render 
her.  The  college  is  growing  in  far  more 
vital  ways  than  mere  enrollment.  We 
believe  that  President  Burton  was  right 
when,  in  answer  to  our  question,  "What 
things  are  there  that  are  really  distinctive 
of  Smith?"  he  said  that  there  are  three 
things.  First,  the  life  at  the  college  is 
normal  and  wholesome,  due  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  both  men  and  women  are  on 


the  teaching  staff.  Second,  Smith  does 
not  put  its  stamp  on  a  student,  but  en- 
courages development  along  individual 
lines.  Third,  Smith  stands  for  both  cul- 
ture and  scholarship  in  the  right  sense  of 
the  words. 

For  the  Alumnae  Council, 
(Signed)     Marian  C.  Yeaw,  Secretary. 

LOCAL   CLUBS 

Northern  California — The  Club  has 
placed  with  the  Smith  College  exhibit  in 
the  Palace  of  Education  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  a  register  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members 
of  the  Smith  College  Clubs  of  Northern 
and  Southern  California.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  Smith  College  people  who  come  to  the 
fair  will  register  in  this  book  and  that  by 
this  means  friends  may  find  each  other  and 
old  acquaintance  be  renewed.  [See  no- 
tices also.] 

Western  Washington — Fifty-eight 
members  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Bellingham  cordially  welcome  all  Smith 
College  travelers  who  come  our  way. 
Please  leave  your  name  and  address  in  the 
Smith  College  Register  at  the  Women's 
University  Club,  1205  Fifth  Av.,  Seattle, 
that  Smith  girls  from  1881  to  1915 
may  greet  you.  Wilma  C.  Baker,  1910, 
president,  Esther  Bunnell,  ex-1913,  secre- 
tary. 

Fitchburg— The  Club  had  a  most 
enjoyable  meeting  on  April  16.  Miss 
Comstock  and  Miss  Staunton  spoke  to 
us.  The  girls  of  the  college  divisions  of 
the  high  schools  of  Fitchburg  and  vicinity 
and  also  the  girls'  mothers  were  our 
guests.  We  are  trying  to  influence  the 
right  sort  of  girl  in  Smith  College  as 
President  Burton  asked  us  to  do.  Our 
annual  meeting  is  in  May.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  of  any  graduates  who  live 
near  enough  to  join  our  Club. 

Philadelphia — At  a  benefit  perform- 
ance of  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald  pate"  on 
March  8,  the  Club  raised  $76.25,  of  which 
$25.00  was  donated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Smith  Students'  Aid  Society.  At  the 
regular  March  meeting  we  had  an  informal 
musicale  at  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  several  vocal  solos  by  Mr.  George 
Mahl,  the  husband  of  one  of  our  members 
(Christine  Hooper,  1907).     On  March  31 
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we  gave  a  tea  for  the  undergraduates, 
and  the  annual  luncheon  at  which  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Burton  were  the  guests  of 
honor  was  on  April  10. 

Vermont — The  Club  was  represented 
by  its  president,  Mrs.  Kate  (Morris) 
Cone,  1879,  and  Caroline  Arms,  1901, 
councillor,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Alumnae 
Council,  February  22-24.  The  Club  looks 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to 
their  report  to  be  given  at  the  Spring 
meeting. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Club  held  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  the  president, 
Elizabeth  Bryan,  1909,  on  the  evening  of 
February  7.  Miss  Elizabeth  Czarnomska, 
formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Smith  College 
in  the  English  Department,  talked  to  the 
Club.  The  secretary,  Louisa  W.  Puffer, 
was   appointed   Alumnae   Correspondent. 

Worcester — The  Club  has  held  two 
meetings  this  year.  The  first  was  November 
5  at  which  Prof.  Kimball  talked  upon  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  and  explained 
International  Law  terms;  the  second 
meeting  was  at  Christmas  time,  and  the 
undergraduates  were  our  guests.  A  play 
was  given  by  the  club  members.  At  the 
April  meeting  Miss  Caverno  is  going  to 
speak.  Our  Annual  Meeting  will  be  in 
May.  We  are  offering  a  scholarship  to  a 
Worcester  girl  this  June. 

New  York — The  Club  held  its  third 
meeting  on  January  30,  at  the  Women's 
University  Club.  Tagore's  "Chitra" 
was  given  and  most  enthusiastically 
received.  The  members  of  the  cast  were: 
Madana,  Grace  Middleton,  1914;  Vasanta, 
Dorothy  Douglas,  1913;  Chitra,  Winifred 
Notman,  191 1;  Arjuna,  Elsa  Detmold, 
191 1;  A  villager,  Margaret  Farrand,  1914. 

The  Club  held  an  Open  Meeting  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  25,  at  the 
United  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
at  which  there  was  a  reading  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  at  the  Women's  University  Club. 
It  was  an  afternoon  of  "Alumnae  Stunts" 
given  by  several  talented  alumnae: 
Marion  S.  Halsey,  1913,  Therina  (Town- 
send)  Barnard,  1897,  Maud  (Jackson) 
Hulst,  1898,  Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon, 
1898,  and  Louise  Day  Putnam,  1909. 
Mary  Van  Kleeck  of  the  Intercollegiate 


Bureau  spoke  of  the  increased  work  of  the 
Bureau.  She  outlined  a  plan  for  reor- 
ganization in  1916  and  asked  the  club  for 
$750  and  500  Smith  members  with  which 
to  begin  the  new  plan. 

Brooklyn — Meetings  have  been  held 
each  month  on  the  second  Friday.  They 
have  been  very  successful.  Each  member 
is  interested  and  the  club  is  a  growing  one. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  an  open 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Ruby 
(Hendrick)  Newcomb,  1904,  to  which  all 
undergraduates  from  Brooklyn  were  in- 
vited. The  officers  for  the  present  year 
are:  Mary  (Goodwin)  Avirett,  president; 
Helen  Tredick,  treasurer;  Ruby  (Hen- 
drick) Newcomb,  secretary. 

If  any  Brooklyn  alumnae  have  not 
received  notices  of  the  meetings  and 
would  be  interested  to  know  more  about 
the  club,  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Warren  T.  Newcomb,  304  E. 
18  St. 

Detroit — The  officers  for  the  year 
1914-15  are:  president,  Maude  McBride, 
1904;  vice-president,  Amy  Ellis,  1914; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mary  G.  Willard, 
1914.  The  club  is  at  present  looking 
over  the  various  fields  of  charity  work 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  some  form  of 
that  work.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  club 
will  decide  to  "adopt"  a  little  crippled 
girl  and  pay  her  expenses  in  a  home  for 
crippled  children  where  she  may  receive 
proper  medical  care.  We  think  that 
sewing  and  making  clothes  for  the  child 
will  not  only  promote  sociability  in  the 
club  but  also  form  a  stronger  bond  of 
union  among  the  members. 

Nebraska — The  Club  holds  meetings 
once  a  month.  The  members  bring  their 
sewing  and  discuss  the  latest  college  news 
and  any  business  which  comes  up.  We 
are  trying  to  interest  the  high  school 
girls  in  Smith,  and  help  the  girls  to 
give  Smith  programs  for  their  literary 
societies. 

Syracuse — On  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  month  the  Club  meets  at  The  Wolcott 
for  luncheon.  Any  Smith  woman  in  town 
is  very  welcome.  We  heard  about  the 
Alumnae  Council  from  Mrs.  Dey  and  Miss 
Bardeen  last  month;  we  take  the  Weekly 
and  altogether  have  real  college  good 
times. 
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CLASS  NEWS 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasionally 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  misspelled 
in  this  department.  They  therefore  beg 
you  to  read  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  correct  spelling  of 
names  and  addresses  in  this  department 
unless  the  items  are  typewritten  or  written 
legibly  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
dislike  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy  and  therefore  urge  each  one  of 
you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter. 
Please  send  all  news  for  the  July  issue  to 
your  class  secretary  by  June  18. 

To  The  Class  Secretaries 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  publish 
the  Quarterly  on  November  15,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  April  25,  and  July  25.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  copy  must  go  to  the  printer 
one  month  before  those  dates.  Magazines 
are  not  made  in  a  day.  Therefore  the 
Alumnae  Notes  editors  earnestly  request 
the  class  secretaries  to  send  them  their 
notes  on  the  dates  specified  on  the  postals 
sent  to  them  as  a  reminder  before  each 
issue.  Please  also  cooperate  with  the 
editors  by  conforming  to  the  forms  used  in 
the  Quarterly  and  so  make  the  task  of 
compiling  the  notes  a  little  less  arduous. 
The  editors  are  busy  people  also,  and  if 
you  will  just  contemplate  the  magnitude 
of  "fixing  for  print"  the  notes  of  thirty-six 
classes  instead  of  one,  we  are  confident 
that  you  will  be  on  time  in  the  future  and 
a  little  more  careful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  notes.  To  the  secretaries  who  have 
complied  with  our  requests  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  thanks. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  H.  Wash- 
burn, 377  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 


Alice  (Peloubet)  Norton  is  assisting  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  new  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  Chicago;  she  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Chautauqua. 

Maria  M.  Vinton,  M.  D.,  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Better  Babies  Contest  at 
Woodlawn,  Long  Island,  in  July,  1914. 
She  described  it  as — "A  popular  yet 
scientific  movement  to  insure  better  babies 
and  a  better  race.  ...  It  teaches 
parents  how  to  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  children  .  .  .  arouses  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  child  life  and 
health,  and  in  all  forms  of  child  welfare 
.  and  promotes  civic  interest  in  the 
children  of  the  community."  Between 
January  I  and  July  5,  1914,  she  addressed 
mothers  twenty-six  times  on  various 
phases  of  the  care  of  children. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

The  class  officers  have  received  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  the  class  from  Sally 
Bush  to  hold  a  reunion  at  her  home  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  in  connection  with  their 
visits  this  summer  to  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition. She  hopes  no  member  of  the  class 
will  pass  her  by. 

Daughters  of  '83  and  ex-'83  now  in 
Smith  are  the  following:  1916 — Elizabeth 
Lawrence  Clarke,  member  of  the  All- 
Smith  Cricket  Team  and  a  member  of  the 
college  Press  Board  for  1915-16;  Helen 
Whitman,  one  of  the  sketch  editors  of  the 
1916  Monthly  Board;  1918— Katharine 
Hitchcock,  Margaret  Paddock  Rice,  Sarah 
Whitman,  president  of  the  class. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  and  Char- 
lotte Gulliver  attended  the  interesting 
first  meeting  of  the  enlarged  Alumnae 
Council  in  Northampton,  February  22- 
24. 

Henrietta  (Harris)  Harris,  with  her 
husband  and  daughter,  Hart-Lester,  1913, 
left  home  February  10,  and  after  three 
weeks  in  California  sailed  for  Honolulu 
March  6.  From  there  they  will  go  on  to 
Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China, 
returning  by  way  of  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  and  Alaska. 
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1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten, 
283  Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Eighty-four  may  congratulate  herself 
on  having  three  of  her  members  as  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Alumnae  Council, 
Helen  (Rand)  Thayer,  Mary  (Duguid) 
Dey,   and    Katherine    (Jameson)    Greene. 

Mrs.  Allis,  mother  of  Fannie  Allis  and 
Annie  (Allis)  Payne,  died  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.  on  Jan.  14,  1915,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  82  years. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin, 
23  Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  circular  letter  giving  the  detailed 
arrangements  for  the  reunion  can  not  be 
sent  out  until  early  in  May.  Members 
are  reminded  that  applications  for  rooms 
in  Campus  Houses  must  be  in  the  secre- 
tary's hands  by  May  first. 

New  Addresses:  Mary  C.  Hardy,  107 
Winthrop  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Sarah  P.  Browning,  The  Osgood,  Suite 
4,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Dr.  Gertrude  A.  Walker,  1610  Master 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  "Class  Secretaries  in  the  years  of  the 
formal  reunions  of  their  classes"  are  now 
members  of  the  Alumnae  Council,  the 
secretary  attended  the  Council  meetings 
in  Northampton  in  February. 

Vida  Scudder  spoke  at  the  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Socialism  in  Yale  University 
on  March  29. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Annie  (Russell)  Marble  spoke  in  March 
before  the  Philadelphia  College  Club,  the 
Washington  Club,  Century  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  Richmond  Woman's  Club, 
the  students  of  Maryville  College,  and 
several  reading  clubs  in  Tennessee.  Her 
subjects  were  "Symbolism  and  Fairy 
Dreams  in  Literature,"  "Later  Traces  of 
the  Influence  of  William  Morris,"  and 
"Social  Unrest  and  Social  Service  in 
Modern  Literature." 

1887 

Class    secretary — Clara    M.    Reed,    54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Meara, 
400  West  End  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1889 
Class    secretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 
Class     secretary — Mary     V.     Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

The  secretary  is  glad  to  report  the 
promise  of  an  unusually  full  reunion. 
Space  is  reserved  for  the  class  in  a  college 
house.  The  supper  will  be  on  Saturday 
evening.  Ex-members  are  especially  in- 
vited this  year  and  a  number  intend  to 
come. 

1891 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Six  members  of  the  class  are  on  the 
committee  of  the  Alumnae  Council. 

Mabel  (Severens)  Balch  is  president  of 
the  Kalamazoo  branch  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

Harriet  L.  (Brown)  Darling  is  lecturing 
on  Home  Economics. 

May  Manning  Smith  has  charge  of 
the  physics  in  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  received  her  Doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  19 14;  she  was  made  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi,  an  honorary  society.  In  April  her 
thesis  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry. 

Marie  (Barnes)  Chippendale,  ex-1891, 
has  a  daughter  graduating  from  Smith 
this  year. 

Mary    (Hibbard)    Schauffler,    ex-1891, 
is  president  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Helen  (Putnam)  Blake  and  her  two 
children  have  been  spending  the  winter  at 
Sunset  Lodge,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Helen's 
permanent  address  remains  the  same. 

Helen  (Whitman)  Walker  writes  that 
they  have  been  "holding  down  the  Arizona 
border  for  two  years,  and  are  now  in 
Galveston,  for  how  long  no  one  knows." 
Her  fourteen-year-old  daughter  is  at 
school  in  Washington,   D.  C. 

Adeline  Proctor  has  been  in  Brookline 
for  the  winter. 
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Mabel  Whitman  recently  invited  the 
'93  freshmen  and  some  other  Smith  girls 
over  to  her  charming  tea-house  in  Am- 
herst for  a  delightful  afternoon  dance  and 
tea. 

Anne  (Morris)  Stevens'  son,  Robert, 
aged  ten,  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
four-page  weekly  paper  called  The 
Hartford  Gazette.  It  gives  both  world  and 
local  news,  and  the  editorial  comments  are 
well  worth  reading. 

Alice  (Rich)  Cate,  ex-1893,  writes  that 
she  is  "deep  in  Montessori"  and  giving 
talks  on  the  subject  to  small  groups  of 
people. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  work,  Florence 
Jackson  has  spoken  before  many  groups 
of  people.  At  the  Smith  luncheon  in 
Chicago,  her  topic  was  "The  Introduc- 
tion of  Vocational  Courses  into  the  Cul- 
tural College."  She  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Vocational  Conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  also  at  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Michigan  at  Ypsilanti,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  C.  A.  in  Detroit.  The  Col- 
lege Club  and  A.  C.  A.  of  Pittsburgh  held 
a  joint  meeting  and  luncheon  to  consider 
starting  an  Occupational  Bureau  there, 
and  invited  her  to  speak  on  that  topic. 
She  attended  the  Board  meetings  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureaus  of  Occupations 
of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and 
has  spoken  before  the  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  the 
students  of  the  Margaret  Morison  Car- 
negie College  for  Women,  the  Brattleboro 
Woman's  Club,  and  the  women  students 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Her  topic 
is  usually  some  phase  of  the  general  subject 
"Occupations  for  the  Trained  Woman 
other  than  Teaching." 

Bertha  (Thompson)  Kerr  is  on  a  visit 
east  and  is  staying  at  the  Touraine, 
Boston,  with  an  aunt  who  is  ill. 

Edith  (Carter)  Babcock  has  been  called 
back  from  Los  Angeles  by  the  illness  of 
her  brother.  Her  address,  temporarily, 
is  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Annie  (Cook)  Rice  has  a  son,  Arthur 
L.  Rice  Jr.,  born  Feb.  1.  Her  oldest 
boy  will  be  ready  for  college  this  fall. 

Flora  (Farr)  Morrow,  ex-1893,  writes 
that  her  new  home  in  Holyoke  is  on  the 


trolley-line  from  Springfield  to  North- 
ampton, the  next  house  south  of  "Kenil- 
worth  Castle."  She  promises  a  beautiful 
view  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  any  of  the 
Class  who  will  stop  over  to  see  her. 

The  members  of  the  Class  who  live 
around  Boston  lunched  together  at  the 
College  Club,  Feb.  13.  The  following 
were  present:  Grace  Ward,  Maud  Hart- 
well,  Susan  Kelly,  Adeline  Proctor,  Grace 
(Stevens)  Wright,  Imogene  Weeks,  Etta 
Jacobs,  Grace  (Hardy)  Gilbert,  Grace 
(Canedy)  Tupper,  Emma  (Holmes)  John- 
son, and  Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham.  Many 
of  those  who  could  not  come  sent  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes.  The  day  before, 
in  Northampton,  Harriet  Bigelow  had 
invited  the  '93  freshmen  to  breakfast, 
also  Florence  Jackson,  and  they  each  sent 
valentine  greetings  to  the   Boston  group. 

The  class  secretary  has  recently  been 
to  New  York  and  while  there  she  and 
Susan  Knox  and  Virginia  Lyman  took 
luncheon  at  the  Women's  University 
Club  with  Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont. 
Afterwards  they  called  on  Elizabeth 
(Newton)  Cushing,  ex-1893,  who  is  a  well- 
known  interior  decorator. 

Changes  of  Address:  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Miller  (Cora  L.  Dorr),  9  Bullard  PL, 
Flushing,   N.   Y. 

Bertha  M.  Shepard,  Pleasant  St., 
Windsor,  Conn.,  R.  F.   D.  259. 

Mrs.  James  Thompson  (Frances 
Wheeler),  188  Highland  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ex-1893 — Mrs.  Charles  P.  Tinker 
(Mary  O.  H.  Bragaw),  38  Bleecker  St., 
New    York,    N.    Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Morrow  (Flora  A. 
Farr),  1021  Northampton  Rd.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Bush  (Clara  E.  Meisel), 
Bangall,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Heyward  (Margaret  F.  Newell), 
18    Church    St.,    St.    Johnsbury,    Vt. 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Godfrey  (Lily  E.  Ward), 
Jerome,  Idaho,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Emma  E.  Young,  6  Rock  St.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
912  Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
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The  new  Press  Committee:  Helen 
Perkins,  Edith  Harkness,  Marion  Gale, 
Alice  (Leach)  Sharp,  and  May  Willard 
will  be  glad  to  receive  class  news  from 
members  from  their  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. If  you  hear  anything  that  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  Quarterly,  send  it  to 
one  of  them  or  to  your  secretary  at  any 
time. 

Our  president,  Gertrude  Gane,  writes: 
"This  has  been  my  best  year  in  three  or 
four.     My  studio  is  my  great  pleasure." 

Our  treasurer,  Clara  M.  Greenough,  is 
now  Medical  Examiner  at  Northfield 
Seminary,  and  is  keenly  interested  in 
her  work  there.  She  writes:  "Class 
dues  are  coming  in  very  slowly.  I  am 
nearly  ready  to  start  out  on  a  campaign 
after  them."  (Let  us  save  her  the  trou- 
ble. One  dollar  a  year  until  our  Twenty- 
fifth!) 

Marion  Gale  meets  her  two  nieces,  Anna 
Jones,  1915,  and  Helen  Jones,  1918,  for 
the  spring  vacation,  in  New  York.  She 
will  see  Edith  Harkness  in  Chicago  en 
route. 

Una  (McMahan)  Harkness  died,  after  a 
long  illness,  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the  home 
of  Gertrude  and  Marjory  Gane  in  Wona- 
lancet,  N.  H. 

"Agnes  (Learned)  Dawson  has  a  little 
Montessori  class  for  her  youngest  chil- 
dren and  two  others  from  the  neighborhood. 
It  meets  out-of-doors  on  the  piazza  as  late 
in  the  fall  as  possible.  She  has  the  whole 
equipment  and  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Montessori  spirit.  Occasionally 
her  youngsters  do  not  react  just  as  the 
Italian  children  do,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  learning  well." 

Martha  Mason  writes  the  above. 
She  herself  is  happy  in  her  new  work  as 
Mistress  of  Barnard  Hall  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Her  duties  vary 
greatly  from  day  to  day,  and  she  feels 
that  she  is  "really  getting  a  year  of  rest. 
After  living  so  long  on  schedule  time,  it 
is  a  relief  to  let  up  a  little.  The  univer- 
sity is  tremendously  wide-awake."  We 
can  imagine  her  fitting  in  beautifully  and 
quietly  into  this  wider  opportunity  of 
inspiring  and  helping  the  girls  at  the 
university — not  a  new  work,  as  she 
always  does  that,  only  a  new  field. 

Juliet  Hammond  writes,  from  London, 


an  appreciation  of  the  success  of  our 
last  reunion,  and  says:  "I  am  already 
looking  forward  to  the  next.  .  .  and 
you  will  promise  to  have  some  salad — 
please." 

Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Hubbard  lost  en- 
thusiasm over  our  Twentieth,  but  tells 
of  having  attended  the  Smith  luncheon 
in  Providence,  where  she  met  Miss  Jor- 
dan; and  now  she  plans  to  go  to  our 
Twenty-fifth.  (Thank  you,  Miss  Jor- 
dan.) She  writes:  "I  have  three  girls 
and  two  boys,  and  the  Doctor's  office  is 
in  the  house.  .  .  .  It  is  terribly  dis- 
couraging to  hear  about  all  the  big  things 
the  girls  are  doing,  while  I  am  practicing 
domestic  economy  in  all  its  branches. 
It  has  seemed  best  to  register  our  oldest 
daughter  for  Radcliffe,  though  I  am  not 
disloyal  to  Smith.  ...  I  feel  very 
big  standing  in  a  receiving  line  with 
faculty  at  a  college  (Wheaton,  where  Dr. 
Hubbard  is  lecturer  on  Hygiene)  and  I 
always  wear  my  Smith  pin!" 

May  Willard  writes  from  Pittsburgh: 
"I  saw  Anne  Paul,  Abbie  Covel,  and  Kate 
(Ware)  Smith  in  Boston,  and  Mary 
Fuller,  Mary  Lewis,  Molly  Richardson, 
and  Helen  Perkins  in  Northampton,  in 
February."  You  see,  '94  does  get 
together! 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock   St.,    Fall    River,    Mass. 

Remember  that  we  have  our  Twentieth 
Reunion  this  year.  Class  Supper  will 
be   Saturday   evening   June    12. 

Please  reply  promptly  when  you  re- 
ceive the  special  notice  about  Reunion. 
If  you  do  not  receive  one  by  the  middle 
of  April,  please  notify  Bessey  Borden, 
618  Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Cora  Smith  has  anticipated  the  joy  of 
our  return  in  the  following  lovely  poem. 

Our  Heritage 

The  years  can  never  take  away 

The    gift  of    him  who  gave  us  love  and  anxious 

thought, 
Who  stayed  our  souls  with  frequent  fervent  prayer, 
With  confidence  and  perfect  trust  in  God. 

And  when  the  days  of  our  return  draw  near, 
We  feel  our  debt  of  faith  in  things  above. 
Returning,  we  shall  lift  our  hearts  again 
And  share  the  glowing  twilight  of  his  love. 

Born. — To  Rose  (Fairbanks)  Beals, 
twins,  Charlotte  Woods  and  Theodore 
Lee,  at  Wai,  India,  Feb.  7,  1915. 
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Edith  L.  Inman  was  married  in  June 
1913  to  J.  Reynolds  Tite  of  Vancouver, 
and  went  there  to  live.  She  died  last 
December,  very  suddenly. 

Amey   0.    Aldrich    has    moved    to    125 
E.  38  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Lucius  R.  East- 
man Jr.,  43  Glenwood  Rd.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

The  card  replies  to  the  secretary's  let- 
ter of  September  last  up  to  March  20  have 
been — graduate  '96ers,  82;  non-graduate 
'o,6ers,  24,  thank  you! 

Your  president,  treasurer,  and  secre- 
tary had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  talking 
over  class  affairs  with  special  reference 
to  the  reunion  in  1916.  The  general 
response  to  the  question  in  regard  to  our 
reunion  gift  to  the  college  seems  to  favor 
some  more  pressing  need  than  the  por- 
trait suggested  at  our  last  reunion.  We 
hope  to  have  some  definite  suggestions 
in  the  class  letter  in  the  fall. 

Questions  have  been  asked  in  regard 
to  the  two  special  funds  raised  in  memory 
of  E.  King  and  Grace  Collin  by  their 
friends.  The  E.  King  fund  amounts 
to  $245,  and  the  Grace  Collin  fund  to 
$293. 

Any  reunion  suggestions  in  regard  to 
headquarters,  costumes,  sprees,  songs, 
class  supper  and  so  forth  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  president  or  secre- 
tary and  passed  on  to  the  proper  chair- 
man when  she  is  appointed. 

Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff's  husband, 
Dr.  Adolph  E.  Ibershoff,  who  is  an  ocu- 
list, took  the  degree  of  F.  A.  C.  S.  in 
Washington,  last  November. 

Helen  Ibershoff,  daughter  of  Mary 
(Storrs)  Ibershoff,  was  born  Nov.  8,  1914. 

Mabel  (Calef)  Allen  is  working  es- 
pecially along  church  lines;  outside  of 
her  family  interests,  and  in  connection 
with  the  missionary  society  programs, 
she  has  done  much  reading  on  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Helen  M.  O'Neill,  class  treasurer,  is 
having  the  busiest  and  best  year  yet,  in 
her  new  location  at  the  Shady  Hill  Coun- 
try Day  School  in  Philadelphia.  In  spite 
of  this,  she  could  bear  up  under  slightly 
greater  pressure  in  the  payment  of  class 
dues! 

Kate  (Williams)  Moseley  sends  a  most 
lovely  picture  of  her  new  home  in  the 
Monteceto  Valley  four  miles  from  Santa 


Barbara,  with  lemon  grove,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  the  ocean,  and  a  large- 
hearted  invitation  to  all  '96ers  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  her  during  all  visits  to 
California.  Address,  Monteceto  Valley, 
R.  F.  D.  fi  1,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Tele- 
phone, "Home-phone"  Monteceto  12. 

Anne  (Young)  Copeland  has  lived  in 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Milwaukee  since  1899,  and 
has   found   Smith   friends  in   each    place. 

Alice  Dike  has  forgotton  to  mention 
that  she's  on  the  faculty  of  Simmons 
College  in  Boston,  but  she's  been  found 
out! 

Abby  (Rogers)  Goddard  is  very  happy 
over  some  music  work  which  she  has 
wanted  ever  since  college  and  has  this 
year  been  able  to  undertake. 

Mary  (Paine)  Gould's  husband,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gould,  is  a  trustee  of  Haverhill 
Academy.  Mary  is  loyal  to  Smith  in 
her  endeavor  to  influence  girls  to  choose 
our  college  whenever  possible. 

Alice  McDuffee,  as  Regent  of  the 
Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.,  acted  as  official  hostess  at  the 
state  conference  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  last  fall.  It  was  an  un- 
usually noteworthy  occasion  of  which  all 
Kalamazoo  was  proud. 

Clara  (Bates)  Clarke's  husband,  How- 
ard Clarke,  has  had  a  three  months' 
serious  illness  with  an  operation,  from 
which  he  has  since  recovered. 

Zephine  (Humphrey)  Fahnestock's  ad- 
dress is  once  more   Dorset,  Vt. 

Janet  Burns  has  taken  up  the  fasci- 
nating pursuit  of  making  jams,  jellies, 
and  preserves.  Let's  order  some  for  the 
reunion! 

Mary  Parrish  is  teaching  in  Barneveld, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Post  is  teaching  English  in  the 
State  Normal  school  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 
besides  supervising  work  in  the  Normal 
Training  School.  She  has  had  this  work 
for   over   a   year   now. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  moved  into 
her  new  house  in  Weston  just  in  time  to 
celebrate  Christmas. 

Murray  Coe  Ninde,  son  of  Margaret 
(Coe)    Ninde,   was   born    July   21,    1914. 
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Changed  Addresses:  Anna  S.  That- 
cher, 501  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ruggles  (Amy  Smith), 
1625  Jaynes  St.,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Ritter,  299  Tappan 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),    Webster    Rd.,  Weston,    Mass. 

Ethel  Lyman,  86  High  St.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Daniel  (Charlotte 
Mitchell),  323  Quincy  Av.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Ninde  (Margaret  Coe), 
902    Wildwood    Av.,    Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  (Polly  Poland), 
II   Griggs  Rd.,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Class  letters  from  the  following  have 
been  returned  unclaimed.  Any  infor- 
mation gladly  received:  Carrie  E.  Pack- 
ard, Wakefield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Leslie  P. 
Strong  (Eva  Sanderson  ex-1896),  37  Ware 
St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ex-1896 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall  in  Beirut  wishes 
the  distant  members  might  be  kept  closer 
in  touch  with  '96  and  college  affairs  by 
some  sort  of  round-robin.  What  do 
you    think  about   it? 

We  have  been  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
several  ex-96ers  whose  names  have  long 
been  absent  from  our  lists.  Their  ad- 
dresses are  in  the  last  register.  Mary  L. 
Carpenter,  Grace  G.  Paum,  Elizabeth 
(Barnes)  Eads,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Crouise  (Rose 
Kittredge),  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Frances 
(Young)  Allen,  Duckers,  Ky.,  Laura 
(Ransom)  Frink,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Maude  (Miller)  Everett,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Henrietta  (Cutler)  Dodge, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Katherine  Cook, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  Eleanor  (Lowry)  Hager- 
man,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Martha  Sanford,  is  living  in  New  York 
and  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Ladies' 
World. 

Bertha  (Wolcott)  Slocomb,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  Music  School,  is  teaching 
music  in  Miss  Capen's  school  at 
Northampton. 

Changed  Addresses:  Mrs.  Alfred  B. 
Carhart  (Mabel  Millett),  8  Ridgefield 
Rd.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Holcomb  (Edith  Hart), 
35  Everit  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Frank  H.  Thayer  (Alice  Water- 
man), 21  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  '97, 

Don't  forget  that  our  informal  reunion 
at  Commencement  time  has  developed 
into  a  settled  habit,  and  that  we'll  be 
there  again  this  June,  as  in  the  two  years 
past.  Put  the  date  down  at  once,  and 
plan  to  join  us  in  flaunting  our  yellow 
bonnets  in  the  alumnae  parade  and 
lunching  in  a  cosy  family  party.  More 
anon! 

A.   W.   T. 

Lest  '97  should  think  that  it  has  only 
two  Phi  Beta  Kappa  members,  let  all 
take  note  that  Ada  Comstock  and  Agnes 
Hunt  were  already  members  some  time 
before  the  recent  general  election. 

Rachel  Baldwin  is  assistant  in  the 
library  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Address:  1242  Dean  St., 
Brooklyn. 

Eleanor  Bissell  was  visiting  the  South- 
ern Industrial  Institute,  Camp  Hill, 
Ala.,  early  in  February.  During  her 
stay  she  spoke  twice  on  her  travels  and 
experiences  in  Europe,  and  a  reception 
was  given  for  her  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  her. 

Isabelle  (Cutler)  Blanke  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Red  Cross  organization  in 
Greenwich  this  winter.  She  is  also  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  organize  the 
Women's  Peace  Party  there. 

Florence  Clarke  turned  up  in  Phila- 
delphia in  March  and  sought  out  the 
secretary  during  her  visit.  May  her 
example  be  widely  followed  by   '97. 

Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  has  been 
living  at  Palisades,  N.  J.,  this  spring. 
Permanent  address,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Flem- 
ing, c/o  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grace  (Kimball)  Griswold's  new  baby, 
born  Dec.  8,  is  named  Talcott.  The 
latest  news  (March  22)  reports  him  criti- 
cally ill  with  pneumonia. 

Susan  Holton  is  nursing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Corps,  at  Neuilly.  She 
was  in  the  wards  at  first,  then  in  the 
operating  room,  assisting  Dr.  Blake's 
operating-nurse.       The    hospital    accom- 
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modates  450  patients  and  is  well  equipped 
with  nurses  from  many  countries,  even  to 
Australia;  orderlies,  many  of  whom  are 
wealthy  French,  American,  or  English- 
men; and  auxiliaries,  mostly  French  and 
American  girls.  She  writes  of  one  patient, 
who,  when  buried  under  the  earth  in 
a  bomb  explosion,  was  rescued  by  his 
dog.  Her  address  is:  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps,  Boulevard  d'Inkermann, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Paris,  France. 

Clem  Judd  has  recuperated  in  Bermuda 
from  her  recent  illness. 

News  of  Belle  (Baldwin)  McColl  has 
come  (via  Stella  Williams)  after  a  lapse 
of  a  year  and  a  half.  In  that  time  Belle 
has  been  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  since 
getting  well  "has  lived  a  lazy  life  for  a 
year,  without  serving  on  any  committees." 

Frances  Otis  is  still  in  London,  at  a 
boarding-house  where  are  gathered  to- 
gether Belgians,  French,  English,  Italians, 
and    even    an    interned    German    officer. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  is  an  auxil- 
iary nurse  at  the  American  Hospital 
Ambulance,  and  writes  at  length  of  her 
experiences  there.     (See  page  184.) 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  has  a  new  daugh- 
ter, Leonora  Hinsdill,  born  Feb.  10. 
The  young  lady  was  christened  Mar.  14, 
with  the  Dean  as  one  of  her  godmothers. 

Louise  Peloubet  writes,  "I  have  just 
put  on  a  play  for  our  big  new  Woman's 
Club  .  .  .  and  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
managing  Senior  Dramatics." 

M.  B.  Smith  has  been  taking  an  at- 
tendance course  in  statistics  in  the  eco- 
nomics extension  courses  at  Columbia. 
She  is  now  trying  "to  get  silk  tariffs  in 
the  principal  nations  down  to  a  working, 
easy  reference  basis  .  .  .  and  to 
compare  labor  and  factory  laws  in  differ- 
ent states,  so  a  firm  having  mills  in  several 
states  may  succeed  in  obeying  all  require- 
ments at  once." 

Elsie  Tallant  has  just  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Alumnae  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Class  Organization  and  Records. 
At  present  she  is  only  on  three  committees 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College,  two  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  (one  a  committee  for 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality), 
three  of  the  Babies'  Welfare  Association, 


the  Program  Committee  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society,  and  the  Child  Hygiene 
Committee  of  the  Pediatric  Society! 
In  February  she  was  a  special  examiner 
at    two    Civil    Service   examinations. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  is  living  in  New 
York  City. 

Frances  (Ripley)  Willard  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Cordelia  Mae,  born  Jan.  21. 

Alice  Carpenter,  ex- 1897,  is  still  mak- 
ing suffrage  speeches,  this  winter  from  the 
stage  between  the  acts  in  certain  theaters. 

Emma  Porter  writes:  A  very  earnest 
appeal  for  help  has  come  from  Frau 
Schacht  of  Holstein,  Germany,  who,  as 
Frl.  Bartelmann  of  the  German  Depart- 
ment, will  be  remembered  by  many. 
Frau  Schacht  is  using  the  money  which 
some  of  her  American  friends  have  sent 
her  for  a  unique  and  peculiarly  appealing 
branch  of  relief  work,  that  of  the  "Sani- 
taets     Hunde,"     or     Ambulance     Dogs. 

She  writes  in  part: 

These  dogs  are  doing  marvellous  things 
in  the  field.  They  find  soldiers  when  and 
where  men  would  never  have  found  them. 
The  battle-field  is  cleared  almost  always 
in  the  dark,  and  many  a  poor  boy  who 
crawls  away  lies  for  days  before  help 
comes.  These  dogs  surely  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  friend  or  foe — they  are 
there  to  save  human  beings.  One  sol- 
dier told  me  he  lay  conscious,  too  weak 
to  call  to  the  ambulance  corps  who  were 
carrying  away  the  wounded.  Then  for  a 
long  time  he  lay  unconscious.  At  last 
he  dreamed  his  mother  was  stroking  his 
cheek;  very  happy  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  there  was  a  dog  licking  him.  The 
dog  brought  help,  and  he  was  saved. 
Three  days  and  nights  had  this  poor 
fellow  lain  there;  a  few  more  hours  and  a 
precious  human  life  would  have  been 
lost. 

Since  then  I  have  read  and  heard 
much  about  the  education  and  activity  of 
these  wonderful  dogs,  and  according 
to  my  judgment  much  more  must  be 
done  in  this  direction.  We  have  only 
500  dogs  in  the  west  and  about  100  in 
the  east.  What  is  that  for  all  those 
miles  of  battle-fields! 

Do  you  think  you  could  help  in  getting 
some  Americans  interested  in  this  good 
work?  Will  you  go  to  my  "Smith  Maed- 
chen"  and  tell  them  what  I  have  written 
you?  Every  small  and  smallest  gift 
helps. 

Any  who  wish  to  respond  to  this  appeal 
may   send    inquiries   or   contributions   to 
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Emma  E.  Porter,  137  Langley  Rd.,  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  has  presented 
to  the  class  her  collection  of  photographs 
of  our  Senior  dramatics  and  newspaper 
clippings  concerning  the  production  of 
the  play.  These  are  to  be  given  to  the 
Drama  Room  at  College.  As  the  nega- 
tives had  been  destroyed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  buy  these  pictures  when  the 
Alumnae  Dramatics  Committee  asked  us 
to  do  our  part  in  completing  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  Senior  dramatics. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  is  spend- 
ing March  and  April  in  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
W.  I.  She  will  return  to  her  home 
May    1 . 

Maud  Breckenridge  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Henry  B.  Monges, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Maud  expects  to  be 
married  this  spring  and  will  live  in 
Berkeley. 

Died. — Helen  Elizabeth,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Catharine  (Farwell)  Hyde,  March 
14.  I9I5- 

Born,  a  daughter,  Caroline  Morse 
Tarbox,  to  Louise  (Higgins)  Tarbox  on 
January   19,    1915. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ruth  (Strickland)  Allen  has  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  born  February  2,  191 5. 

Charlotte  (Dering)  Barkwill  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Smith   Club  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Jane  (Hills)  Beardsley  is  vice-president 
of   the    Smith    Club   of    Hartford,  Conn. 

Ethel  (West)  Blanchard's  husband  has 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  of  Cleve- 
land, O.  He  took  up  his  work  there  in 
February. 

Grace  Chapin  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
Providence  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  January.  She  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Branch  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  (Cong'l) 
which  office  she  has  held  for  eight  years. 

Mary   (Goodnow)   Cutler  has  a  fourth 


son  and   fifth  child,  Joseph  Stone,   born 
February  io,  1915. 

Anne  Fraser  is  Alumnae  Trustee  Elector 
from  the  Indiana  Smith  Club. 

Clarace  (Eaton)  Gait  is  secretary  of  the 
Smith  Club  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  W.  Keyes  has  been  dividing  the 
winter  between  Paterson  and  New  York 
and  says  it  has  been  great  fun. 

Ethel  B.  Ridenour  is  vice-president  of 
the  new  Smith  Club  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mary  (Kennard)  Scott  and  Grace 
Chapin  happened  to  meet  in  Crawford 
Notch,  N.  H.  on  snow-shoes  in  February. 

Ada  Springer's  address  is  changed  to 
Hotel  Wellington,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  (Hall)  Todd  has  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  born  May  24,  1914.  Her 
address  is  now  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Margaret  (Silsbee)  Wade  is  Alumnae 
Trustee  Elector  from  the  Smith  Club  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Wilson's  address  is  161  N.  23  St., 
Portland,  Ore.  She  is  teaching  in  a 
private  school  there. 

Born  to  Mabel  (Capelle)   Pearman,  at 
Arlesford,    Hamilton,    Bermuda,    a    son, 
T.  Edgar  Pearman  Jr.  on  Dec.  28,  1914. 
1900 

Temporary  class  secretary — Helen  B. 
Story,  51  Henshaw  Av.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  your  plans 
for  coming  back  to  reunion,  start  now, 
and  write  Helen  Story  that  you  want  a 
place  reserved  for  you.  The  April  class 
letter  can't  begin  to  tell  of  all  the  good 
times  planned,  and  each  bit  of  fun  and 
pleasure  can't  be  quite  complete  without 
you.  Come  and  help  make  the  fifteenth 
even  better  and  bigger  than  the  famous 
tenth  reunion;  1900  needs  you  to  help 
"let  her  praises  e'er  be  thundered." 

Margaret  Lyman  is  planning  a  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  California 
Expositions. 

Lucy  (Lord)  Barrangon  has  been  pro- 
moted from  assistant  to  instructor  in  art 
at  Smith. 

Elizabeth  (Revell)  McCallum's  son, 
Revell,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  war  will  not  prevent  Clara  Loomis 
from  coming  on  from  Japan  for  reunion, 
but  Adelaide  Dwight,  who  had  expected 
furlough   this   year,   cannot   leave   Talas. 
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She  wrote  in  November  that  school  is  in 
session  as  usual,  though  with  fewer  stu- 
dents, and  that  they  still  get  mails  though 
irregularly.  She  sends  good  wishes  for 
Commencement,  and  promises  a  letter 
"if  I  can,  if  letters  are  safe."  She  also 
says,  "I  am  especially  interested  in  girls — 
all  nationalities,  with  a  special  inclination 
towards  Moslems." 

Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb's  new  son  is  too 
engrossing  to  allow  her  to  come  to  Com- 
mencement. Strange,  isn't  it!  We  wel- 
come the  addition  to  the  1900  kinder- 
garten. 

Eleanor  Dement,  ex-1900,  is  planning 
to  study  in  Chicago  this  summer. 

May  Malone  has  a  position  as  ten-hour 
law  inspector  of  Delaware. 

The  new  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
McCurdy  (Ethel  Tryner)  is  145 1  E.  52 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  second  son,  named  Millard,  was  born 
January  29,  to  Amy  (Dickerman)  Hum- 
stone. 

Elizabeth  Rogers  is  teaching  at  the 
Columbia  Preparatory  School,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Sayles  is  with  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  New  York.  Her  address 
is  39  Charles  St. 

Bertha  (Groesbeck)  Haskell  is  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  for  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  extension  work  in  Rochester. 

Katharine  Griggs  is  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Trustees  of  Canton  Christian 
College.  Her  address  is  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1901 

Class  secretary— Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
16  Washington  Av.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Ethel  de  Long  is  trying  to  raise  $5,000 
this  Spring,  so  that  a  new  building  may  be 
put  up  at  Pine  Mountain  to  serve  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  laundry  building 
for  the  entire  school  family,  and  as  home 
for  eighteen  children.  An  extract  from 
a  recent  letter  of  hers  shows  some  need  of 
expansion!  She  is  living  in  a  two  room 
log  house  with  eleven  other  people.  The 
nine  children  call  the  house,  affectionately, 
the  "little  weenty  house."  If  anybody 
wants  to  help  they  can  send  checks  to  her 
at  Pine  Mountain,  Ky. 


Picture  a  room  17  x  13  ft.  which  is  not 
only  my  office  and  workroom,  and  the 
wayside  lodge  for  all  hungry  and  cold 
travelers  up  and  down  the  creek,  at 
seasonable  and  unseasonable  hours,  but 
also  the  bath-room,  dressing-room,  play- 
room, and  sick-room  for  two  little  girls  and 
seven  boys  aging  from  six  to  thirteen 
years.  The  other  room  is  the  school  office, 
containing  typewriter,  filing  cases,  desk, 
cabinet,  and  is  the  dressing  room  for  two 
grown-ups  and  one  little  girl.  The  mere 
effort  of  keeping  a  house  clean  under  such 
conditions  results  in  great  nervous  strain. 
The  floors  have  to  be  swept  several  times 
a  day  for  we  live  in  a  country  where  mud 
is  a  household  word  and  nothing  can  be 
allowed  to  stray  from  its  place  one  instant, 
or  pandemonium  reigns.  Everybody  has 
to  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning  whether  he 
is  well  or  ill.  Fortunately  the  children 
who  are  used  to  living  under  such  condi- 
tions do  not  feel  any  strain,  and  we  three 
grown-ups  are  "stout"  enough  to  have 
come  through  pretty  well  so  far.  But 
as  mid-winter  comes  on  and  we  realize 
that  there  are  yet  two  months  before  our 
wide  porch  can  be  a  sitting  room,  break- 
fast room,  playroom,  and  bath-room  for 
the  children,  we  know  that  we  must  plan 
for  better  living  arrangements  next  year. 
You  know  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
adding  up  accounts  and  trying  to  esti- 
mate how  much  food,  washing,  etc.,  costs 
us  per  week  with  a  half  dozen  noisy  little 
tots  playing  "Here  we  go  around  the 
mulberry  bush"  at  your  elbow  because  it 
is  snowing  or  raining  outside  and  they 
must  have  a  warm  sheltered  place!  The 
work  is  too  hard  under  such  conditions 
and  we  cannot  do  it  right. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  pictures  of  this 
cottage  and  of  the  children  who  live  in  it. 
If  you  knew  them  you  would  understand 
that  we  cannot  turn  them  away,  most  of 
them  being  fatherless  and  motherless. 
One  of  them,  a  six-year  old  little  girl,  came 
to  us  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  home  where 
for  weeks  they  had  had  nothing  but  coffee 
and  corn  bread — the  most  dismal  dark 
little  home  you  could  think  of  and  yet 
she  is  a  jewel  of  a  child.  I  guess  this  is  an 
SOS  signal,  not  only  for  the  children  but 
also  for  the  workers  and  the  work! 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mary  P.  Allison,  212 
North  6  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Holman)  Mc- 
Clelland, Mar.  2,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Holman. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.    Ira    T.    Hawk    (Alice    Bowman) 
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moved  in  November  to  441  Front  Street, 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Born. — To  Carlotta-Parker  Honeyman, 
January  6,  19 15,  Catherine  McGregor, 
her  second  daughter  and  fourth  child. 

To  Isabel-Rankin  Grant,  January  21,  a 
daughter,  Janet  Blaikie. 

Elaine  Cowan  died  on  March  3  of 
pernicious  anaemia  following  an  operation 
performed  last  summer. 

Helen  Stout  is  teaching  in  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Annie  Tuttle  is  assisting  the  Dean  of 
Women  of  Syracuse  University  and  is 
teaching  a  few  hours  a  day  in  Goodyear- 
Burlingame  school. 

Don't  fail  to  notice  in  the  account  of  the 
Alumnae-Student  Rally  on  March  13 
that  1903  provided  two  of  the  six  speakers. 
Eleven  of  the  class  met  for  supper  at  the 
Alumnae  House  on  Washington's  birthday, 
the  six  permanent  residents  being  rein- 
forced by  four  1903  members  of  the  Alum- 
nae Council  and  one  visitor  at  large. 

Fanny  Hastings  is  secretary  of  the  Ser- 
bian Agricultural  Relief  Committee.    She 
is  living  at  11  East  32  St.,  New  York. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Lake)  Foote,  a 
son,  Robert  Lake,  Dec.  4,  1914. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gay, 
(Lulu  Joslin),  ex-1904,  has  been  changed  to 
2402  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fannie  (Davis)  Gifford  published  a  book 
of  verse,  "Crack  o'  Dawn",  in  February, 
1915.     (MacMillan  Co.). 

Margaret  Sawtelle  of  the  Worcester 
Museum  of  Art  talked  to  the  children  of 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  February. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Marie  L.  Donohoe, 
28  Johnson  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee — 
Bertha  C.  Lovell,  1741  Massachusetts  Av., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

1905!  Get  out  your  calendars  and 
mark  the  days.  Reunion  time  is  almost 
here  and  every  minute  must  be  planned 
ahead  so  that  when  the  time  comes,  you 
can  put  all  else  aside  and  join  the  merry- 
making of  your  beloved  class.  We've 
been  working  and  planning  and  arranging 


and  each  committee  reports  that  all  is 
going  well.  But  now  is  the  time  we  must 
call  on  each  and  every  one  to  do  her  part. 
Emma  Hirth  reports  that  the  Class  Record 
is  being  compiled  crammed  full  of  infor- 
mation we  just  can't  do  without!  Edith 
(Willis)  Kauffmann  says  the  costumes  are 
going  to  be  the  very  last  word  in  style  and 
attractiveness,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  included  in  the  word  cos- 
tume is  going  to  be  absolutely  new  and 
original.  Won't  it  be  fun!  Alice  Holden 
assures  me  we  are  going  to  have  one  of 
Mrs.  Boyden's  very  best  dinners  at  the 
famous  old  gathering  place,  and  that  she  is 
planning  something  new  and  original  with 
which  to  surprise  us.  Emma  (Tyler) 
Leonard  is  arranging  for  a  screamingly 
funny  picture  show  after  the  pattern  of  the 
one  she  gave  us  in  19 10 — and  there  are 
other  things  we  are  not  telling  about 
because  we  want  to  keep  you  guessing. 
Oh  yes,  dear  1905,  we've  been  working 
hard  and  now  comes  your  turn.  Tickets 
for  Class  Supper,  Class  Records,  and  Cos- 
tumes will  be  sent  out  to  you  very  shortly. 
Don't  wait  till  June — buy  them  now — 
we  need  the  money!!  Those  who  can't 
come,  buy  them  anyhow.  This  will  be 
your  contribution  to  our  joy  making,  and 
it  must  be  one  big  melting  pot  of  all  of  our 
memories,  of  all  of  our  hopes,  of  all  of  our 
loyalties  to  the  Class  of  1905.  Just 
come!  You'll  be  sorry  if  you  don't  and 
we'll  be  sorry— for  we've  planned  all  this 
for  you — and  you  means  every  last  one  of 
you  "igosers."  It's  going  to  be  one  big 
long  celebration — in  the  best  of  all 
spots,  Northampton,  at  the  finest  of  all 
colleges,  Smith,  with  the  dearest  of  all 
your  pals,  1905!!     You  just  can't  miss  it! 

Marion. 

A  song!  A  song  wanted  for  the  Alum- 
nae Parade!  Helen  Gross  appeals  espe- 
cially to  1905  to  bestir  themselves  and 
write.  The  songs  are  to  be  submitted  to 
her  before  May  15. 

Helen  Norwell  says,  "  Don't  forget  those 
application  blanks  for  the  Campus  and 
Burnham,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold — or  the  heat,  which  will  be 
just  as  bad — with  nothing  to  eat!" 

New  Addresses:  Helen  E.  Reed,  435 
W.  119  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Mansfield  (Alice  Curtis), 
145   University   Rd.,    Brookline,   Mass. 

Louise  Kingsley,  918  Eighteenth  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Louise  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Business  High  School. 

Amy  (Collier)  Patterson  has  two  sons, 
John  Stuart  2nd,  born  August  15,  191 1, 
and  Robert  Collier,  born  May  28,  1914. 
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Married. — Ruth  Maxson  to  James  W. 
Augheltree   at  Plainfield,    N.  J.,    Mar.  9. 

Beatrice  Flather  to  Dr.  Guy  E.  Flagg 
at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Jan.  20. 

Jessie  Gray  is  Dean  of  the  Florida  Open 
Air  School  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,and  also 
instructor  in  German  and  history. 

Marion  Rice  is  doing  Red  Cross  work 
in  France.  She  was  in  Germany  when 
the  war  broke  out,  but  had  then  no  inten- 
tion of  staying  in  the  war  zone  to  act 
as  nurse.  After  a  quiet  winter  at  home, 
however,  she  decided  to  enlist  in  the 
work,  and  sailed  February  20. 

Leslie  Osgood  is  doing  editorial  work 
for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Ellen  Richardson  is  teaching  sight  sing- 
ing and  harmony  in  Greenwich  Academy, 
Greenwich,  Conn,  and  theory  of  music  and 
piano  in  the  Music  School  Settlement, 
New  York  City. 

Katherine  Sawyer  is  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Women's  National  League 
of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City. 

Mary  Terrien  is  taking  the  one  year 
course  in  Library  Science  at  Simmons 
College. 

Helen  Gross  served  on  the  Alumnae 
Council  at  Northampton  in  February,  as 
one  of  the  councillors  -  at  -  large.  She 
has  also  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Parade  Committee  for  Com- 
mencement. 

Robina  (Protheroe)  Townes  writes, 
"We  are  sailing  on  the  La  Touraine  for 
Bordeaux  on  Mar.  27.  While  in  France 
we  shall  visit  the  battlefield  of  the  Marne, 
etc.  Our  passport  is  for  four  months, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  we  will  return. 
Love  to  1905,  if  I  do  not  see  you  in  June." 

Katherine  (Irwin)  Murray  lost  her 
second  baby,  John  Irwin,  Feb.  22. 

Bertha  Stanberg  has  been  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Utica  High  School 
since  Dec.  1909.  For  several  years  she 
has  been  working  in  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  During  the  past  winter  she  has 
taught  practical  psychology  and  pedagogy 
to  a  class  of  Sunday  School  teachers. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  writes  that 
she  is  slaving  upon  "The  Splendid 
Chance,"  a  novel  of  to-day,  which  will 
be  out  the  first  week  in  June  if  the  printers 


aren't  the  death  of  her  first.  For  a 
change  from  it  she  is  doing  a  series  of 
stories  for  the  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, "but  the  book's  the  thing."  Her 
last  year's  novel  "The  Palace  of  Darkened 
Windows"  is  to  be  staged  and  filmed  after- 
wards. 

Mrs.  Will  M.  Hough  (Florence  Lord) 
is  living  in  Highland  Park,  111. 

Alice  Brimson  writes  that  she  must  be 
in  Minnesota  in  June,  so  will  have  to  miss 
Reunion.     She   is   now   at    home    "doing 
nothing  and  keeping  very  busy  at  it." 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Amelia  Guild  Bent  to  Rus- 
sell Burnett,  Cornell  1906,  Jan.  29.  Ad- 
dress,  94  Second  Av.,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Helen  Fellows  to  Alfred  Hastings, 
Dartmouth  1904,  Jan.  19.  Address,  Ana- 
conda,  Mont. 

Engaged. — Melinda  Rockwood  to  Ed- 
mund Quincy  Abbott  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Schureman)  Imig, 
a  daughter,   Marion,  Aug.   19,   1914. 

To  Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean,  a  son, 
Paul   Dudley  Jr.,   Dec.  9,   1914. 

To  Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean,  a 
third  daughter,  Mary  Shaw,  Dec.  20,  1914. 

To  Helen  (Putnam)  Kingsbury,  a 
daughter,     Elizabeth     Tilden,     Feb.     18. 

To  Evelyn  (Smythe)  Grinnell,  a  son, 
Wilbar,    Mar.   9. 

To  Gail  (Tritch)  Thomas,  a  daughter, 
Lydia   Madeleine,   Nov.   25,    1914. 

To  Alma  (Roberts)  Ebersol,  a  daughter, 
Sara  Elizabeth,  on  Jan.   14. 

New  Address:  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Grin- 
nell (Evelyn  Smythe)  7  Belvidere  PI., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Anna  (Dickinson)  Wilson  has  been  in 
Pasadena    this   winter. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr  was  one  of 
the  two  official  delegates  from  Smith  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  von  KleinSmid, 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Jan.  11-12.  Her  husband  was  also  official 
delegate  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  from  the  Department  of  Botanical 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington. 

Melinda  Rockwood  is  playing  viola 
for   the   second   season    in    the   Gertrude 
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Field  String  Quartette.  For  information 
regarding  engagements  address  Miss 
M.  V.  Underhill,  307  W.  93  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Lucia  Johnson  made  a  short  visit  in 
Chicago  the  first  of  March. 

Ruth  McCall  has  given  up  raising 
onions  in  the  southwest  and  is  studying 
interior  decorating  in   New  York. 

Marion  Dodd  is  cataloguing  the  library 
of  the  General   Education   Board  of  the 
Rockefeller    Foundation    in    New    York. 
Her  address  is  504  E.  58  St. 
1907 

Class  secretary— Virginia  J.  Smith, 
123  Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sophie  (Lytle)  Hatch  has  a  son,  Roscoe 
Conkling  Jr.,  over  a  year  old,  having  been 
born    Oct.    12,    1913. 

Harriett  (Murphy)  Finucane  has  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  born  Jan.  28.  This 
is  Harriett's  fourth  child.  Can  any  other 
class  show  a  like  record? 

Ruth  (Curts)  Kempster  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Curts,  born  Feb.  6.  Being 
a  loyal  daughter  of  the  class,  she  started 
out    with    seven    pounds! 

Eloise  (James)  Turner  has  a  son,  Harry 
Jackson  Jr.,  born  Jan.  20.  Her  address 
is  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Mabel  (Norris)  Leonard  is  living  at 
122  N.  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
She  writes,  "Am  pursuing  no  P.  G. 
work,  plan  to  take  no  new  degrees,  don't 
even  aspire  to  fame  in  club  work,  being  a 
combination  of  Mama,  Bridget,  and 
Dorcas  in  my  own  home  just  at  present. 
Love  to  all  1907." 

Olive  Hurlburt's  address  is  Green 
Gables,  215  Cheyenne  Rd.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.  where  she  is  keeping  a 
most  attractive  looking  Inn.  "Green 
Gables  extends  a  welcome  to  Smith 
College  friends  for  a  short  or  long  stay 
any  time  in  the  year,"  she  writes  in  the 
February  Quarterly  (advertising  sec- 
tion) where  you  may  find  a  picture  of 
her  house. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Deusner's  (Helen  Dupuy) 
new  address  is  R.  F.  D.  §  2,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ky.  She  writes,  "  It's  lovely 
country,  and  the  900  acres  of  the  farm 
which  we've  just  bought,  contain  fine 
timbered  hill   land,  brooks,  and  a  river, 


as  well  as  600  acres  of  tilled  land.  We're 
looking  forward  with  much  enthusiasm 
to  working  out  some  of  our  landscape 
gardening    schemes   on    our   own    place." 

Eileen  Markley  has  been  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  she 
passed  so  brilliant  an  examination  that 
it  created  a  new  record  in  that  law  school. 

After  April  Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller's  (Casey 
Geddes)  address  will  be  Deepwood  Lane, 
River  Rd.,  Copland  Heights,  Toledo,  O. 
Ex-1907 

Frieda  (Brenz)  Kyle,  has  three  children, 
Robert  James  (nine  years  old),  Dorothy 
Martin,  and  Eleanor. 

Louise  (Bulkley)  Kountze  has  two 
daughters,    Eleanor    and    Mary    Louise. 

Cyrena  (Case)  Kellogg  has  three 
children. 

Margaret  (Chevalier)  Howard's  ad- 
dress is  100  Crescent  Park,  Ogdensburg, 
N.   Y.     She   has  a   daughter,    Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Holbrook's  (Elizabeth 
Crowe)  address  is  38  N.  Elm  St.,  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn. 

Minna  (Frank)  Blum's  address  is 
1824  N.  Nevada  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.     She  has  one  daughter,  Janet  Eva. 

Helen  French  is  doing  settlement  work 
at    Denison   House,    Boston,    Mass. 

Clara  (Jacobs)  Stoner  has  two  boys, 
Arthur  and  Louis. 

May  (Kistler)  Coors'  address  is  Golden, 
Colo. 

Ruth  (Keator)  Ives  has  two  sons, 
Charles   and    Ralph    Samuel   Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Burnham's  (Lucy  Pinkham) 
address  is  33  Everett  Av.,  Winchester, 
Mass.  She  has  two  children,  Jennie 
Pinkham  and  Lynorn  Barker. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Simpson  (Florence  Priebe) 
is  living  at  217  N.  Howard  St.,  Moscow, 
Idaho.       She  has  four  children. 

Clara  (Riddle)  Morse's  third  child, 
Clara  Margaretta  was  born  May  26,  1913. 

Rae  (Schlesinger)  Neeley  writes  that 
she  is  much  interested  in  and  working  for 
social  welfare  work  and  suffrage.  Her 
little  girl  is  six  years  old. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Henry  Hewitt  3rd 
(Hilda  Vaeth)  is  615  North  East  St., 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Little  Vaeth  is  now  more 
than  a  year  old. 

Mrs.  Louis  Wertheimer  (Hannah  Weils) 
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lives  at  417  Hanley  Rd.,  Clayton,  St. 
Louis   Co.,    Mo.     She   has   two  children. 

Alice  Weston  is  running  a  poultry  farm 
at  Danvers,  Mass. 

Edith  (Wilson)  Bruen  has  two  daughters 
Betty  and  Peg. 

Grace  (Wilson)  Fairlie's  temporary 
address  is  29  16th  Av.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Arline  was  born  July  30,  1914. 

Mrs.  John  Collier's  (Lucy  Wood) 
temporary  address  is  2058  N.  63  St., 
New  York,   N.  Y.     She  has  three  sons. 

Mabel  (Worthen)  Wood  has  two  chil- 
dren, John  R.  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Virginia. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Maybelle  (Kingsbury)  Lit- 
tlefield,  a  son,  James  Warren,  Feb.  9. 

To  Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen, 
a  second  daughter,  Elinor  Jane,  Jan.  15. 

Jane  Thuman  is  living  at  2220  Second 
St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  during  April  and  May, 
and  will  be  glad  to  welcome  igo8ers  who 
may  be  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

New  Addresses:  Mrs.  Waldron  Merry 
Ward  (Aline  Coursen),  422  Fourth  Av., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Lambert  Stewart  (Edna  Kil- 
bourne),  7541  Wilson  Av.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
She  has  two  children,  Lambert  Alexander, 
born  May  20,  1913,  and  Rosemary  Eliza- 
beth, born  Oct.  4,  1914. 

Died. — On  Oct.  28,  Mrs.  Harold  Hunter 
Emmons  (Marion  Clark  Scotten,  ex-1908). 

Married. — Charlotte  Josephine  Lisman 
to  Fenwick  Fenton  Skinner  on  Mar.  20. 
Address,  165  Park  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Surely  1909  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
spring  thrill;  a  thrill  that  would  result  in 
bacon-bats  by  the  Connecticut  or  on  the 
Leeds  rocks  if  we  were  at  college.  Now 
while  this  year  these  thrills  must  be  merely 
informal,  they  will  send  some  of  us  back 
to  Hamp  in  June.  When  we  arrive  let 
us  register  quickly,  hunt  each  other  up, 
and  keep  up  that  "independent  air"  to 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  19 15.  Come  along 
back  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  an  informal  re- 
union. 

One  more  thing: — Latest  Opportunity 
to  Become  an  Angel  by  sending  in  your 
Decennial  gift  pledge  and  with  it  some 
money — even  a  little  bit.    Our  bank  does 


love  money!  Consider  how  much  nicer 
it  is  to  give  each  year  than  have  it  all 
come  in  a  lump;  and  it  costs  the  class 
money  to  urge  you  many  times.  There- 
fore do  be  an  Angel  and  send  first  pay- 
ments now  to  (Mrs.  D.  G.)  A.  N.  Rob- 
bins. 

TIP! 
(Try  this  on  your  piano  and  write  it  in 
your  check  book.) 

It's  a  long  way  to  1910. 

It's  a  long  way  to  go, 

But  it's  further  to  that  10,000 

Our  committee  tells  us  so; 

So  good-bye  to  ice-cream  sodas, 

Cut  out  the  matinee, — 

And  send  in  your  check  to  Annie  Robbins 

Without  delay. 

Married. — Fanny  Howe  Fiske  to  Dr. 
William  Edward  Eaton  U.  S.  N.  Feb.  20. 
Dr.  Eaton  is  a  passed  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  Address,  The 
Farragut,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marie  Lotze  to  Harry  W.  Hartman, 
Oct.  10,  1914.  Address,  Mount  Carroll, 
111. 

Emilie  Frances  Martin  to  Louis  C.  A. 
Lewin,  Feb.  10,  at   Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  L.  McElwain  to  Norman  A. 
Bissell  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  on  Mar.  24. 
She  will  live  in  New  York  City. 

Births. — To  Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian 
a  daughter,  Jane  Frances,  Feb.  7. 

To  Margaret  (Headden)  Pope,  a  son, 
Louis  Wyeth  Pope  Jr.,  Mar.  11. 

Everyone  will  be  sorry  to  know  that 
just  after  Christmas  Josephine  (Hill) 
Garfield  lost  her  little  girl,  Josephine 
Elizabeth. 

Dorothy  (Donnell)  Calhoun  is  dis- 
covered! She  has  been  writing  so  much 
that  it  is  small  wonder  she  forgot  to 
write  a  postal.  Most  important  she  has 
a  son,  Donald  Gilmore  Calhoun,  born 
Feb.  8,  1914.  She  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Magazine,  is  writing 
motion  picture  plays,  has  written  seven 
children's  books,  five  of  which  have  been 
accepted  by  publishers,  is  writing  a  book 
for  grown-ups  and  has  written  stories 
for  a  half  dozen  magazines.  Besides  this 
she  keeps  house  at  358  Woodland  Rd., 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Cole,  with  three  of  her  friends  in 
Springfield,  has  compiled  a  booklet  en- 
titled, "Dollar  Luncheons  to  serve  Four 
People."  There  are  twelve  menus,  one 
for  every  month,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  are   the   recipes.      If  they   taste  as 
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delicious  as  they  sound  every  1909  house- 
keeper should  have  one. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  has  moved  to 
California.  She  is  helping  her  husband 
to  write  magazine  stories.  Address, 
I33°5  W.  12  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Margaret  (Hatfield)  Chase  had  such  an 
interesting  and  unusual  experience  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  last  summer  that  I  wish 
I  could  insert  the  whole  of  the  article  about 
it  from  the  Boston  Post.  She  and  her 
husband  stopped  in  Rochester  on  the  way 
back  from  their  wedding  trip  in  order  to 
try  a  sociological  experiment.  Unknown 
and  without  recommendations,  they  ap- 
plied for  work.  After  taking  a  room  in  a 
poor  quarter  of  the  town  they  sought 
"jobs,"  and  found  them  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. Margaret  worked  for  a  time  in  a 
15  cent  restaurant,  fifty-six  hours  a  week 
for  $4.50.  She  helped  on  Saturdays  in  a 
5  and  10  cent  store,  and  played  for  the 
"movies"  for  which  she  received  $7.00  for 
seventy-two  hours  work  a  week.  This 
was  not  all,  to  the  list  may  be  added  a 
chemist's  shop  at  $5.00  a  week  for  a  nine- 
hour  day,  a  cravat  factory  for  a  wage  of 
$6.00  for  a  nine  and  a  half  hour  day. 
The  problem  of  the  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment, even  after  securing  a  position, 
was  one  of  the  hardest  features  of  the 
life.  When  she  was  through  Margaret 
felt  that  there  was  need  of  better  social 
legislation,  as  well  as  a  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  54-hour  law  and  that 
for  the  working  woman  suffrage  was  sorely 
needed.  Let  us  hope  she  will  come  back 
in  June  and  tell  us  about  it  personally. 

Eloise  Simons  is  private  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  New  York. 

Gertrude  Bussard  is  hostess  of  the  New 
York    State    Building    at    the    Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.     Look  her  up. 
Ex- 1 909 

Elsie  Packer  has  written  more  fully  of 
her  preparation  to  be  a  visiting  teacher, — 
a  new  field  recently  developed  in  Hart- 
ford. She  is  studying  in  the  School  of 
Religious  Pedagogy,  and  doing  practice 
work  in  the  Hartford  schools.  Her  func- 
tion is  to  solve  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal problems  by  investigating  home  condi- 
tions.    Such  a  teacher  is  not  in  charge  of 


any  one  room  but  is  really  a  Member-at- 
Large  of  the  teaching  force  in  a  city.  Be- 
fore taking  up  this  work  she  spent  a  year 
in  travel  and  study  in  Europe;  two  years 
studying  in  Boston,  and  has  done  kinder- 
garten work  in  Greenfield  and  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Margaret  Blair  was  married  to  Rollin 
C.  Dean  on  Feb.  20.  Address,  57  Clark 
St.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Please  send  news  of  ex-i909ers  to  Mrs. 
Donald  Pirnie,  116  Firglade  Av.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Mrs  Charles  N.  Wal- 
dron,  14  Parkwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

You  all  know  1910  is  to  have  South- 
wick  House,  41  Elm  St.,  for  headquarters 
at  fifth  reunion.  If  you  have  not  already 
made  application  to  Laura  Pettingell,  261 
Crescent  St.,  Northampton,  for  room  and 
board  be  sure  to  do  so  at  once.  The  house 
will  be  filled  in  order  of  application. 

Died. — At  Montreal,  Eloise  Ruggles 
Chandler. 

In   Memoriam 

Eloise's  life  after  college  was,  to  those 
who  looked  on,  a  tragedy.  She  expected 
much  of  life  and  was  herself  made  for  the 
fullest  realization  of  joy.  She  was  within 
the  walls  of  a  hospital  or  sanitarium  most 
of  the  time.  Having  a  distaste  for  all 
things  ill  or  morbid  and  keenest  delight 
in  all  that  were  beautiful  and  sprightly 
she  "turned  her  cloud  about  and  always 
wore  it  inside  out  to  show  its  silver  lining." 

Her  books  were  her  comforters,  and  en- 
abled her  to  brighten  those  companions 
about  her,  whose  lives  were  shortening 
with  hers.  % 

The  end  came  suddenly.  She  was  not 
able  to  undergo  the  final  operation  for 
which  they  had  hurried  her  from  Lake 
Placid  to  Montreal.  She  was  taken  to 
her  home  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  after 
death. 

May  God  grant  us  the  same  sweet 
fortitude  under  less  severe  trials! 

M.  B.  T. 

Married. — Marion  Patton  to  Ethelbert 
W.  Waldron  on  Mar.  29.  Address,  237 
West  11  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Helen  Sherman  to  William 
Erwin. 

Muriel  Seeley  to  Robert  Welles. 

Sue  Taylor  to  Dr.  Edward  Grant 
Tousey. 
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Born. — To  Florence  (Curtis)  Harrah 
a  daughter,  Charlotte,  Nov.  8,  1914. 

To  Virginia  (Craven)  Lupton  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Tingly,  Aug.  31,  1914. 

Since  the  death  of  her  father  last  No- 
vember Sidney  Baldwin  has  been  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Peoria  Star,  the  newspaper 
having  the  largest  circulation  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago. 

Opal  Bracken  is  teaching  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Ardra  Soule  is  reporter  for  the  Hing- 
ham   Herald.     She   is   also   a   student   of 
English  at  Boston  University. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Married. — Gladys  Burlingame  to  Henry 
Newell  Barlow  on  March  16,  1915.  Ad- 
dress, after  May  1,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Julia  Chapin  to  Lewis  Crary  Jamieson 
on  April  10.  Address,  after  June  1,  201 
Fourth  Av.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Louise  Fielder  is  to  be  married  to  Carl 
Black  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  on  May  15. 
Agnes  Heintz  Kennedy  is  to  be  one  of  the 
matrons  of  honor.  Her  address  will  be 
34  Webster  PI.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Brown)  Barrows,  a 
son,  Raymond  Corbin  Jr.  on  Feb.  10. 

To  Dolly  (Searle)  Allen,  a  son,  Edward 
Searle,  Jan.  26. 

To  Dorothy  (Hickok)  Reinhart,  a 
daughter,  Dorothy.  Address,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clain  Reinhart,  238  E.  Park  Av.,  High- 
land Park,  111. 

To  Dorothea  (Page)  Cornwell,  a  son, 
Donald  Page,  Nov.  17,  1914.  Address, 
Mrs.  H.  King  Cornwell,  2219  California 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Rebecca  (Smith)  Chandler,  a  daugh- 
ter in  February. 

To  Alice  (Thompson)  Currier  a  son, 
James  Swasey  Jr.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Marguerite  (Butterfield)  Ervin,  a 
son,  John  Spencer,  on  Oct.  31,  1914. 
Address,  Newport,  Ark. 

Engaged. — Louise  Davis  to  Willard 
Crockett  Smart  of  Delagna,  Colo.  She 
expects  to  be  married  the  last  of  April 
and  go  out  to  Colorado  to  live. 

Ada  Gifford  to  Samuel  Thompson 
Flansburgh  of  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Died. — Infant  daughter  of    Katharine 


(Ames)  George.    Born  and  died  on  Feb.  27. 

Helen  (Brown)  Barrows  on  March  2. 
In  Memoriam 

Another  member  of  the  class  of  191 1, 
Helen  (Brown)  Barrows,  has  passed  out 
from  the  school  of  Life,  and  on  to  the 
feet  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  news  of  her  death  will  bring  sadness 
to  those  who  were  in  the  Glee  Club  with 
her  for  two  years,  and  to  the  other  friends 
she  made  in  college,  for  no  one  really 
knew  her  without  loving  her.  Her  life 
is  of  value  to  the  college  as  well  as  to 
those  nearest  her,  for  though  quiet  and 
unassuming  while  within  its  gates,  those 
potential  qualities  which  her  friends  knew 
seemed  to  blossom  forth  as  she  went  out 
into  the  world  and  became  silent  preachers 
for  that  college.  She  showed  to  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  the  best  type 
of  college  woman,  as  teacher,  home-maker, 
and  member  of  the  community. 

For  two  years  after  graduation  she 
taught  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  greatly  endearing 
herself  to  her  pupils  and  the  townspeople. 
On  April  11,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Raymond  C.  Barrows  of  Union,  Conn. 
In  Union,  she  at  once  threw  herself  into 
the  work  of  the  church  and  community, 
and  the  following  sentences  taken  from  a 
local  paper  show  how  much  she  was 
appreciated : 

"While  Mrs.  Barrows  has  been  with 
us  less  than  a  year,  her  personality  made 
a  lasting  impression  of  refinement  and 
strong  womanly  character  upon  all  who 
knew  her,  and  her  sweet  manner  created 
in  the  minds  of  all  a  fine  ideal  of  woman- 
hood. Her  life  was  an  inspiration  for 
every  girl." 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  will  go  out 
to  the  young  husband  whose  home  has 
been  so  quickly  broken  up,  and  to  the 
little  son  for  whom  Helen  gave  her  life. 

Myrtle  (Alderman)  Neuhoff  writes 
that  she  wants  to  start  a  collection  of  the 
pictures  of  191 1  babies.  "Gladys  (Megie) 
Kingsley  sent  me  one  of  herself  and  Jim- 
mie,  and  he  is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
baby  I  ever  saw!" 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Cranshaw  (Pete  Angell) 
has  a  new  address.  106  Strathmore  Rd., 
Brookline,  Mass.  She  and  Mr.  Cranshaw 
are  at  present  traveling  in  the  South. 
(If  any  1911-er  should  run  across  a  stal- 
wart radiant  creature  who  dimly  resembles 
the  girl  we  used  to  know,  let  her  be  sure 
to  speak  to  her — it's  probably  Pete!) 

Nancy  Barnhart  is  living  in  New  York 
City.  Rumor  hath  it  that  she  distin- 
guished herself  in  a  stunt  at  the  February 
Smith  Club  meeting. 
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Anita  Barrett.  "I  am  still  teaching  at 
Quassaick  Hall  (Newburgh,  N.  Y.),  and 
am  enjoying  it  tremendously.  This  is 
my  third  year  and  I  am  teaching  math, 
and  history,  strange  to  say.  Best  of  all 
I  have  a  basketball  team  which  is  doing 
quite  a  little  beating  around  this  vicinity.  " 

Helen  Bowman.  "Teacher  of  German" 
(471  McKee  Av.,  Monessen,  Pa.)  "I  got 
my  A.  M.  degree  at  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1912. " 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Murchie  writes, 
"The  Isle  of  Pines  is  by  no  means  the 
slow  place  it  looks  on  the  map.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  about  some  of  our  good 
times — moonlight  horseback  rides,  col- 
lege 'bats'  for  supper  by  the  river,  with  a 
big  bon-fire,  and  the  jungle,  and  the  moon 
shining  through  the  palms,  sailing  and 
fishing  parties  on  the  Carribbean.  The 
Babe  and  I  are  taking  a  trip  north,  prob- 
ably in  May. " 

Lesley  Church  is  at  present  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  "about  to  take  wing  for — we  don't 
know  just  where."  (That  is  Lesley,  in  a 
nut-shell! — If  only  she  would  stay  in  the 
shell  for  a  while!) 

Grace  (Clark)  Dillingham.  "Miss 
Elizabeth  is  a  very  energetic  young  lady 
and  keeps  me  very  busy.  She  and  house- 
keeping are  my  occupations,  and  I  am 
trying  in  my  spare  moments  to  acquire  a 
musical  education  which  has  been  neg- 
lected. " 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Williams  (Margaret 
Clark)  has  left  Winnipeg  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  but  her  address  is  not  known.  If 
anyone  does  know  it,  will  she  please  send 
it  to  the   191 1   secretary? 

Margaret  Cook.  "Teaching  English 
at  Miss  Anable's  School,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J." 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Henry  Johnston 
(Helen  Earle)  is  11  Clairidge  Court,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Harriet  Ellis.  "Still  teaching  in  the 
Medford  Private  School,"  Medford,  Mass. 

In  February,  191 1  in  and  around  New 
York  received  the  following  announce- 
ment: "At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  New  Netherlands  Bank,  Miss  Sara 
Campbell  Evans  was  elected  manager  of 
the    Women's     Department."     Her    ad- 


dress is  now  41  West  34  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Marion  (Hequembourg)  Nixon  treated 
New  York  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.  with  a 
sight  of  herself  and  her  husband  last 
January. 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick  has  moved  again. 
Address,  30  Claflin  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Frederica  Mead,  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Nanking,  China.  "This  year  I  have  been 
working  my  prettiest  to  acquire  some  of 
the  'Jabbertalk'  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  uninitiated.  I  will  be  teaching  next 
year  in  Ginling  College,  which  will  be  the 
first  and  only  college  for  women  in  the 
whole  Yangtse  Valley.  It  is  a  great, 
inspiring  opportunity." 

Helen  Miller  sounds  busy.  "Having 
none  of  the  three  excuses,  any  one  of  which 
I  have  found  to  be  absolutely  unassailable 
— a  husband,  a  home,  or  a  baby — I  am 
defenceless."  It  seems  that  she  is  inter- 
ested in  church,  suffrage,  club  and  chari- 
table work,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Columbus  Smith  Club  and  president  of  a 
hospital  aid  association,  and  just  now  is 
trying  a  scheme  to  raise  money  for  the 
hospital  by  running  the  largest  depart- 
ment store  in  the  city  for  one  day. 

Grace  (Otteson)  McConnell  is  still 
stationed,  with  her  husband,  at  Mare 
Island,  Cal.  "We  expect  to  start  our 
wanderings  in  June,  whither  we  know  not." 

Charlotte  Phelps  is  at  present  living  at 
576  Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog.  "  I  am  chiefly 
busy  trying  to  pilot  Martin  Jr.  safely 
through  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  learn 
English  and  Dutch  simultaneously,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  trying  to  overcome 
other  pedagogical  difficulties  in  afore- 
named's  general  bringing  up.  I  hope 
you  notice  the  modest  word  'trying.'  As 
side  issues,  am  busy  teaching  myself 
typewriting,  and  reading  German,  and 
persevering  in  reading  and  speaking 
Dutch.  Everyone  here  is  practicing  econ- 
omy in  order  to  be  able  to  relieve  some  of 
the  suffering  and  need  here  and  elsewhere.  " 

Persis  Putnam.  Address,  606  E.  Dan- 
iels, Champaign,  111. 

Mildred  Purdy  is  "Teaching  a  poor  girl 
one  night  a  week  and  a  Sunday  School 
class.     Studying    French    and    I    am    a 
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member  of  a  reading  club,  taking  up  the 
works  of  modern  writers.  Outside  of 
that,  I  am  staying  at  home  and  having 
a  good  time. " 

Flora  (Ray)  Best  writes:  "Both  babies 
are  flourishing,  especially  Flora  who  is  a 
great  big  girl  and  three  years  old!  She  is 
planning  on  coming  to  reunion  next  year 
and  says  many  amusing  things  about 
it." 

Charlotte  Rankin.  "Notice  change  of 
address  to  Toledo,  O.  c/o  Lasalle  and 
Koch  Co.  After  April  4,  I  am  going  to 
be  educational  director  in  their  store." 

Margaret  Russell  is  enjoying  the  meet- 
ings of  our  new  Smith  Club  and  working 
hard  with  others  to  organize  a  Woman's 
College  Club  here.  Address,  Alexander 
Court,  Portland,  Ore. 

Mildred  Schureman,  205  N.  Eucinitas 
Av.,  Monrovia,  Cal.  "I  am  expecting 
to  spend  the  winter  and  spring  in  Southern 
Cal.  and  the  summer  in  Colorado,  stopping 
at  the  Exposition  on  my  way. " 

Helen  R.  Smith.  (Permanent  address) 
Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement,  612 
St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O.  "Teaching 
mathematics,  Hathaway-Brown  School. 
Visitor  in  Mothers'  Pension  Dept.  Juvenile 
Court.  Testing  Delinquent  Children  by 
the  Binet  Test." 

Jo  Thomas  has  just  left  Pittsburgh  for 
New  Haven  where  she  is  to  be  in  the 
Children's  Room  of  the  New  Haven  Public 
Library.  Address,  Free  Public  Library, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  Tweedy.  "  I  play  basketball  in 
the  Intercollegiate  League."  (The  same 
team  boasts  of  our  Dot  White  and  Elsa 
Detmold!) 

Ora  Van  Slyke.  "  I  am  teaching  in  the 
Teachers'  Training  Class  in  West  Winfield, 
N.  Y." 

Gertrude  von  Sothen  says  that  she  is 
still  an  active  member  of  the  Peevish 
Pedagogues,  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
Pleasantville  N.  Y.  High  School. 

Ruth  F.  W'arner  is  teaching  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.  "Enjoying  life  thoroughly,  work- 
ing hard,  not  growing  fat,  but  I  have  given 
that  up  as  hopeless.  Week-ends  find  me 
at  home  in  Sunderland,  so  I  occasionally 
get  back  to  college.  I  hear  the  Evens 
won  Rally  Day;  it  was  not  ever  thus!" 


Winnifred  Wentworth  has  been  visiting 
college  friends  in  the  East. 

Adine  Williams  lost  her  nervous  energy 
last  fall  and  has  been  all  winter  getting 
it  back. 

Ex-1911 

Married. — Lucile  Veasey  to  Ransome 
Pingree  in  October,  1914. 

Born. — To  Else  (Kohlberg)  Craigeason, 
Branch  Jr.,  Feb.  6. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Schaffner  to  Sam- 
uel A.  Marx  of  Chicago. 

Therese  Roquemore  to  John  E.  Jones. 

Mabel  Conover.  "Working  in  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Dept.  in  the  State  House 
in  Boston,  and  doing  church  and  club 
work  in  my  leisure  moments." 

Mona  Frazer  is  at  home. 

Blanche  (Harding)  Sewall.  "Student  at 
the  Rice  Institute,"  (Houston,  Tex.) 
"and  learning  to  play  chess  and  bridge. 
Expect  brain  fever  by  Christmas!" 

Edith  (Henley)  Judd  writes  that  the 
twins  are  fat  and  happy. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Logan's  (Flora  Lewis) 
new  address  is  1149  Laurel  Av.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Lola  (Lowndes)  Wolfe  gives  "Mother 
and  Housewife"  as  her  occupation.  Her 
son  Lowndes  will  be  five  years  old  in  April. 

Alice    Reeve    is    still    teaching    at    the 
Pierce  School  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marriages. — Frances  Edmonson  to 
John  Parks  Almand  on  Nov.  4,  1914. 
Address,  1612  W.  9  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dorothy  Whitley  to  Frederick  Dickin- 
son Goode  on  Feb.  14. 

Margaret  Burling  to  Ernest  Kremers, 
on  Apr.  6.  Address  (after  May  15),  517 
Fourth  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  the 
bridal  party  were  Martha  Barker,  1910, 
Hester  Hopkins,  Charlotte  Simmons, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  (Butler)  Wright. 

Births. — -To  Margaret  (Lockey)  Hayes, 
a  son,  Richard  Carter,  on  Jan.  3. 

To  Florence  (Pakas)  Ernst,  a  son, 
Robert,  on  March  1. 

To  Ethel  (Waite)  Sampson,  a  son,  Bene- 
dict Hubbard  Jr.  on  Feb.   14. 

To  Esther  (Cook)  Betts,  a  daughter, 
Helen  Elizabeth,  on  Jan.  16. 
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Engagements. — Josephine  McKey  to 
Harold  Frederick  Stock  of  Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Marion  Pierson  to  Harvey  William 
Banks.  Marion  is  secretary  to  Professor 
Stowell  in  the  Department  of  International 
Law  at  Columbia  University. 

Gertrude  Belser  is  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  and  gymnastics  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Academy. 

Louise  Benjamin  is  doing  social  work 
with  the  Hudson  Guild  in  New  York. 

Lucile  Buzzard's  address  is  Station  A. 
Box  174,  Waterloo,  la. 

Ruth  Cooper  is  taking  some  English 
courses  at  the  college,  having  her  eye 
peeled  on  an  M.  A. 

Ruth  Emerson  has  transferred  her 
allegiance  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Frances  Espy  is  teaching  Latin  and 
Biology  in  the  Hicksville  (N.  Y.)  High 
School. 

Amita  Fairgrieve  is  in  the  Hopkins  & 
Allen  Arms  Co.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Sarah  Marble  has  had  charge  of  the 
kindergartens  of  a  town  near  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Katharine  Martindale  is  a  senior  in  the 
Home  Economics  course,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Venette  Sites  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Helen     Wright     is    studying     Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Ex-1912 

Married. — Marion  Lathrop  Searing  to 
Lloyd  Jones,  Amherst  1912,  of  Circle- 
ville,  O. 

Judith  Waite  to  Frederick  Stone  Usher 
Aug.,  1914.     Address,  Lewistown,  Mont. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  is  coming  soon,  and  the  time  for 
our  small  sister  class  to  join  the  noble 
ranks  of  the  alumnae,  and  also  time  for 
the  class  of  1913  to  think  about  greeting 
each  other  in  dear  old  Hamp.  Although 
it  isn't  our  reunion  let's  make  that  Ivy 
Day  parade  much  the  longer  because  of 
our  gay  yellowness.  Forget  our  worldly 
troubles,  if  we  have  any,  and  have  one 
grand  bat  together!  Plans  are  under  way 
for  a  grand  old  time,  the  more  the  merrier. 
The   Spring   class   letter   will   give    more 


details,  so  save  up  your  pennies  for  a 
right  royal  time. 

Married. — Eunice  Hinman  to  John 
Stewart  Rodman  on  April  10. 

Engaged. — Alice  Cone  to  Stephen 
Kingsbury  Perry,  Dartmouth  1913. 

Lost. — The  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  John 
H.  Russell  (Phebe  Arbuckle)  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  B.  Weed  (Marion  Sisson).  Any- 
one finding  same,  kindly  report  to  secretary. 

Gladys  Bailey  is  now  teaching  in  Wells 
River,  Vt.  She  is  taking  Agnes  Folsom's 
previous  position. 

Gertrude  Brintnall  is  taking  a  course  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  and  living  in 
Los  Angeles.  "She  will  be  awfully  glad 
to  see  any  of  1913  who  come  west  for  the 
fairs. "  Address,  The  Hershey  Arms, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Monica  Burrell  is  visiting  in  the  west. 
She  has  been  with  the  Olcott's  in  Duluth. 

Sarah  Cheney  is  taking  a  nurses  training 
course  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 

Louise  Cornell  is  taking  a  course  in  the 
N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Anna  Dunlop  is  taking  a  training  course 
as  Children's  Librarian  in  the  Oak  Park 
Public  Library.  She  is  corresponding 
secretary  for  the  Chicago  Public  School 
Extension  Committee,  an  organization 
for  the  penny  lunches  for  school  children. 

Jane  Garey  is  teaching  math,  for  the 
second  year  at  Miss  Beard's  School, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Juliette  Halla  is  at  home  studying 
music. 

Marion  Halsey  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club. 

Helen  Knox  has  been  tutoring  Latin  and 
French  with  a  high  school  girl,  and  second 
grade  subjects  with  a  small  boy  of  eight. 
She  is  also  teaching  sewing  in  one  of  the 
grammar  schools. 

Betty  MacFarland  and  Lucia  Smith  our 
classmates  in  Hawaii  are  "waiting  for  the 
war  to  cease"  so  as  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
Orient  before  turning  about  and  starting 
on  the  shortest  of  many  roads  that  lead 
to  Rome — New  York. 

Mildred  Mead  is  busy  learning  how  to 
turn  her  new  "Buick"  around  without 
stopping  the  busy  traffic  of  Greenwich. 
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Margaret  Moore  has  been  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  She 
is  busy  planning  great  doings  for  com- 
mencement. 

Hart-Lester  Harris  is  on  a  trip  to  Japan 
and  China,  stopping  at  Honolulu.  She 
will  be  gone  about  five  months. 

Dorothy  Wilner  is  teaching  drawing  in 
Technical  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.     Emory     M.     Marshall     (Helen 
Laughlin)     is    busy    with    housekeeping, 
music,    study,    and    play.      Address,    102 
Don  Caspar  Av.,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 
Ex-1913 

Married. — Lillian  Johnson  to  Eugene 
Morse    Barnhart    on   Feb.    13.     Address, 
1 120  Lake  Shore  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 
1914 

Class  secretary— Margaret  L.  Farrand, 
157  Ralston  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Can  anyone  assist  in  bringing  these 
strayed  ex-members  back  to  the  fold? 
If  you  know  the  address  of  any  one  of 
them  please  disobey  that  impulse  and  send 
it  to  the  secretary  now:  Barbara  Allen, 
Anna  Craton,  Jean  Garver,  Constance 
Jolly,  Clare  Winger. 

You  have  by  this  time  received  your 
reunion  notices.  Please  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  last  line  in  each.  Dorothy 
Spencer  is  chairman  of  the  costume  and 
Ila  Miller  of  the  class  supper  committee; 
apply  to  them  or  to  the  secretary  for  any 
further  information. 

Engaged. — Carolyn  Davis  to  Thomas 
K.  O'Conner. 

Dorothy  Schofield  to  Blasdel  Shap- 
leigh  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marian  Brooks,  ex-1914,  to  Walter  O. 
Cralh.  They  are  to  be  married  in  June 
and  work  in  a  community  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Coalgate,  Okla. 

Writing 

We  feel  constrained  to  start  a  literary 
department. 

Marion  Freeman  has  had  a  short  poem, 
"Possum  Huntin', "accepted  by  Munsey's. 

Helen  Wyman  is  reporting  for  the 
Northampton  Herald. 

Teaching 

Gertrude  Cranston  is  teaching  English, 
Latin,  algebra,  and  drawing  in  Union 
School,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Grossenbacher  is  teaching  botany 
in  Scott  High  School,  Toledo,  O. 


Marion  McNamara  is  demonstrator 
in  chemistry  at  Smith  College. 

Louisa  Staebner  is  assistant  in  the 
high  school,  Conway,  Mass. 

Mary  Welch  is  teaching  the  highest 
two  grades  in  a  private  school  among  the 
foreign  population  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Ruth  Willis  is  teaching  English,  history, 
and  physics  in  the  high  school,  Gorham, 
N.  H. 

Margaret  Woodward  is  teaching  in 
Rockville,  Conn. 

Ex-1914.  Helen  Adams  is  a  teacher 
of  piano  in  the  Maude  Alma  Mann  School 
of  Piano,  a  music  school  for  children  in 
Galesburg,  111. 

Grace  Gridley  is  teaching  some  evening 
sewing  classes  for  working  girls  in  a  settle- 
ment house  in  Somerville,  Mass. 
Studying 

Margaret  Hodges  is  studying  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  in  Boston. 

Carolyn    Welles    is    studying    at    the 
Kennedy   School   of    Missions,    Hartford, 
Conn.     She  is  also  doing  social  work. 
Secretarial 

After  a  four  months'  course  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  at  the  Temple 
School,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ruth  Cobb  is 
acting  as  private  secretary  to  her  father. 

Ruth  Taylor  is  secretary  to  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

Business 

Margaret  Koop  and  Margaret  Torrison 
are  in  the  home-made  candy  business  and 
report  that  they  are  doing  well. 

Marguerite  Krusen  is  doing  secretarial 
work  for  Mrs.  Stowell,  head  of  the  Guide's 
Office  in  the  John  Wanamaker  Store, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

At  Home 

Dorothy  Browne  writes  from  Kansas 
City  that  she  is  "deep  in  a  campaign  for 
pure  milk." 

Grace  Middleton  has  gone  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  Exposition. 

So  has  Evelyn  Rheinstrom. 

Ex-1914.  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Brady  (Alma 
Ranger).  Address,  507  Appleton  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edward  Karrow  (Mabel  Veeder). 
Address,  2304  Grand  Av.  South,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


NOTICES 

SPECIAL    QUARTERLY   NOTICE 

//  you  wish  your  July  Quarterly  sent  to  your  summer  address  you  must 
notify  the  business  manager  before  July  10. 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  and 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  the 
editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  copies. 

If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless 
notified  to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish 
your  subscription  to  continue. 

The  business  manager  asks  for  your  cooperation  in  prompt  notification 
of  change  of  address.        Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  announces  the 
following  change  in  the  Quarterly  Board:  Miss  Katharine  Hinman,  1908, 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Bussard,  1909.  Miss  Bussard  has  resigned  to  become  Hostess 
for   the  New  York  State  Building   at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

ALUMNAE    HEADQUARTERS 

Each  alumna  returning  for  commencement  is  requested  to  register  as  soon  as  possible 
in  College  Hall  and  obtain  tickets  for  collation,  Baccalaureate,  and  so  forth.  Regis- 
tration will  open  at  9  o'clock  on  Friday,  June  11. 

The  postmaster  asks  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspondents  of  the  street  and  num- 
ber of  her  Northampton  address  at  commencement,  in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt 
delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is  uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may  have  her  mail 
sent  in  care  of  the  General  Secretary  at  College  Hall. 

The  General  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  off-campus  rooms  or 
supplying  information  of  any  kind.  Her  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  members  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

SENIOR   DRAMATICS,  ROOMS   FOR    COMMENCEMENT 

Applications  for  Dramatics  may  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening 
performance  (June  11)  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  the 
waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday.  Each  alumna  may  apply  for  only  one 
ticket  for  Friday  evening,  but  extra  tickets  may  be  obtained  on  a  Thursday  evening 
application.  The  prices  of  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  from  $1.50  to  $.75  and  on 
Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  seat  should  be  indicated  in  the  appli- 
cation.    A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
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the  filing  of  the  application,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  application.  Applications  are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  canceled  at  once  if  not 
wanted.  In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  confirm 
the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond  to  this  request. 
No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  tickets,  which  may  be  claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton 
from  the  business  manager  in  College  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  until  5  o'clock  on  the 
day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the 
theater. 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
commencement.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for 
these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made. 
Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reuniting  classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  five  dollars. 
Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment 
unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary'  before  June  1.  After  June  1, 
notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dean  Comstock. 
At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reuniting  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of 
the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived. So  far  as  possible,  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  present  for  only  a  day  or  two  should 
engage  places  off  the  campus,  reserving  the  campus  rooms  for  alumnae  who  remain 
during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  commencement  period. 

Secretaries  of  the  reuniting  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should 
make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  Dean  Ada  L.  Comstock,  College  Hall. 

WRITE   AN   ALUMNAE   SONG! 

This  is  the  last  commencement  that  Smith  College  has  ever  had!  Accordingly,  by 
the  same  token,  it  is  bound  to  be  the  best  commencement  Smith  College  has  ever  had, 
and  again,  by  the  same  token,  it  must  have  the  best  song  it  has  ever  had;  and  now  is  the 
time  to  write  it!  The  Alumnae  Parade  Committee  wants  you,  personally,  to  write  a 
song  to  a  good  familiar  air — a  song  that  will  ring  and  swing  all  over  the  campus  on  a 
certain  sunny  morning  in  June  when  every  single  one  of  us  is  so  glad  to  be  treading  "the 
old  familiar  ways"  that  only  the  very  best  song  that  ever  was  will  be  at  all  adequate  to 
the  occasion.  It  must  be  easy  to  sing,  mark  you,  for  while  we  all  can  write  songs,  of 
course,  we  can't  all  sing  the  complicated  ones.  Sharpen  up  your  pencils  and  send  the 
first  song  you  ever  wrote,  the  last  song  you  ever  wrote,  but  at  all  events  the  best  song 
you  ever  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Helen  C.  Gross,  840  Asylum  Av., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  May  15. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    HISTORY 

The  Department  of  History  is  trying  to  collect  records  of  the  alumnae  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  history  and  will  be  grateful  for  information  of  all  Smith  graduates 
who  are  (a)  Teachers  of  history,  (b)  Holders  of  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  history, 
(c)  Writers  of  books  or  of  articles  on  history.  Address,  Mary  Breese  Fuller,  65  Paradise 
Road,  Northampton. 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF   THE    BAS-RELIEF 

Small  bronze  reproductions  of  the  bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye  by  Alice 
Morgan  Wright,  presented  by  the  class  of  1904  as  a  decennial  gift  to  the  college,  may 
be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to  Miss  Florence  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  build- 
ings and  college  life.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna 
for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 
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THE   WOMAN'S   EDUCATIONAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   UNION 

The  Appointment  Bureau  expects  to  offer  for  next  year  two  opportunities  for  special 
training.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  student  worker  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  typewriting  by  the  touch  system,  and  must  desire  to  be  trained  for  secretarial  work  in 
an  educational  institution.  This  position  involves  a  free  course  in  stenography  at  Sim- 
mons, and  training  in  the  Appointment  Bureau.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  given  for 
eleven  months'  training.  2.  The  Research  Fellow  works  under  the  direction  of  the 
Research  Department  and  the  Appointment  Bureau,  making  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Research  Director  a  study  of  one  or  more  vocations  open  to  women.  Practice  work  is 
also  given  in  the  Appointment  Bureau.  This  Fellowship  pays  $500  for  a  period  of 
eleven  months. 

3.  The  Department  of  Research  of  the  Union  offers  four  fellowships  in  Economic 
Research,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  investigation  in  vocational  opportunities.  These 
fellowships  bear  a  stipend  of  $500  each.  Candidates  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  college 
of  good  standing  and  a  satisfactory  record  in  a  minimum  of  courses  in  economics,  his- 
tory, or  sociology.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Research, 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  before  May  first. 

REGISTER   AT  THE   PANAMA -PACIFIC   EXPOSITION 

A  Smith  register  will  be  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  at  the  Fair  and  all  alumnae  are 
earnestly  requested  by  the  California  clubs  to  register  therein.  In  the  same  room  will 
be  registers  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  the  A.  C.  A.  A  duplicate  Smith  register  will  be 
kept  at  the  Smith  College  Exhibition  Booth  in  the  Palace  of  Education. 


CALENDAR 

April   23 — Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by  Bliss  Perry 
"      24 — -Division  Dramatics 

"      28 — Open  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
May      4 — Students'  Recital 

"        6 — Presentation  of  Volunteer  Social  Work  by  Miss  Ellen  Emerson 

"        8 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

"       12 — Junior  Promenade 

"      14 — Lecture  by   MacGregor  Jenkins.     Subject:     The   Making  of  a    Magazine 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  English 
"      15 — Division  Dance 

"      19 — Eighth  Concert  of  the  Concert  Course.     Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  "  Elijah" 
"      20 — Students'  Recital 

"      22 — Field  Day.     Senior  Reception  to  the  Faculty 
"      31 — Holiday  (Decoration  Day) 
"      29-Thursday  \  Fina,  Examinations 
June    10 —  J 

"      12 — Annual  Meeting  of  Students'  Aid  Society,  10  A.  M. 
"      13 — Baccalaureate 
Organ  Vespers 
"      14 — Ivy  Day 

Glee  Club  Concert 
Reception  by  President  and  Faculty 
"      15 — Commencement  Exercises 
Collation 
Alumnae  Assembly 
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^HAND^ 


The  ANGELUS  PLAYER  PIANO 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ANGELUS  Player  Piano  is  that  the  music 
produced  sounds  exactly  like  hand  playing. 

There  is  the  same  quality  of  touch,  due  to  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics,  which  are 
designed  to  exercise  the  same  character  and  degrees  of  force  as  the  human  fingers. 
There  is  the  same  unlimited  control  of  tempo,  due  to  the  wonderful  Phrasing  Lever, 
also  an  exclusive  ANGELUS  feature,  which  allows  every  tempo  effect  that  the  most 
cultivated  musical  mind  can  conceive — the  hastening  of  one  passage,  the  prolonging 
of  another — retards,  accelerandos,  all  the  infinite  variety  of  tempo  nuances  that  give 
life  and  character  to  musical  renditions. 

You  do  not.  need  to  "know"  music  to  play  the  ANGELUS  Player 
Piano  —  the   Artistyle  Roll    markings   will    show    you    the  way. 

To  play  the  ANGELUS,  all  you  need  is  a  love  of  music,  and  a  desire  to  play  it.  The  ANGELUS  will  supply 
you  with  all  the  skill  of  educated  fingers,  while  the  Artistyle  roll  markings  will  indicate  for  you  the  proper 
expression,  which  you  yourself  put  in,  changing  as  much  as  your  taste  or  fancy  may  suggest. 

Knabe-Angelus     Grands  and  Uprights  Chickering-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights 

Emerson-Angelus  —  Grands  and  Uprights  Lindeman  &  Sons-Angelus — Uprights 

Angelus  Piano  —An  upright  made  expressly  for  the  Angelus 

In  Canada  —The  Gourlay-Angelus  and    Angelus  Piano 
Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


233  Regent  Street,  LONDON 


Business  Established  1877 


Telegraph  our  expense  for  address  of  nearest  representative. 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Agencies  all  over  the  world 


Say    thai  you  saw  these  advertisements   in  the  Quarterly 
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MUSIC 

C.  W.  THOMPSON   &  CO.,  Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  cloth  ------         Ket     $1.50 

Smith  College  Songs,  paper         ------         Xet     $1.00 

Sakuntala.     By  Louis  A.  Coerne         -----         Net     $2.00 

MUSIC  TO  SMITH  COLLEGE  SENIOR  DRAMATICS 

The  Pretenders.       1908     -        -         Net     $1.00         The  Merchant  of  Venice.     1911      Net     $1.00 

A  Winter's  Tale.     1910    -        -         Net     $1.00         Macbeth.     -        -        -         1912      Net     $1.00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     1913         -         Net     $1.00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  Compositions  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Smith  College  Glee  Club. 

new  quarters:  2  B  Park  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


If  in  need  of   the  finest  modern  education 
go  to  SMITH 

If  in  need  of  the  finest  modern  pipe  organ 
in  your  home  or  church  get  an  AUSTIN 

Our  list  of  over  500  organs  will   be   sent 
promptly  upon  request  to  your  address 

THE  AUSTIN   ORGAN   COMPANY 

BUILDERS    OF    THE    SMITH   COLLEGE    ORGAN 

HARTFORD,     -    -     CONNECTICUT 


V — """<>     niamim   CV   ^^ 


pianos 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements  in  the  Quarterly 
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Children  Love  Surprises 

The  next  time  you  want  to  please  a  child,  why  not  order  one  of  the  following  : 

WILE-AWAY  APRONS  (For  Little  Girls) 

Made  by  a  cunning  pattern  from  blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with  presents 
chosen  by  Miss  Pusey  to  please  your  little  friend.     Price,  $5.00. 

WILE-AWAY  OVERALLS   (For  Little  Boys) 

Blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with   things  boys   love,   individually  chosen, 
wrapped  and  sealed.     Price,  $5.00. 

CONVALESCENCE  &  BIRTHDAY  BOXES  (For  Grown-Ups  and  Children) 

Dainty,  decorated  boxes,  filled  to  individual  order  with  delightful  presents,  attractively  wrapped 
and  tied.     Rhymes  accompany  grown-up  presents.     Prices,  $5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  and  up. 

Important — When  ordering,  always  give  details.  Pusey  presents 
are  made  for  persons,  not  people.  Make  yourself  and  your  friend 
personalities  to  me. 

Almost  Ready!  My  new  catalogue,  "Unusual  Gifts,"  with  pictures  of  these  and  many 
other  gifts.     Shall  I  send  you  one? 


ELIZABETH  H.   PUSEY 


61  EAST  48th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  departments  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  the 
family. 

The  women's  and  misses'  departments 
— authoritative  in  correct  styles  and 
every  requisite  of  attire. 

The  children's  and  misses'  departments 
to  supply  every  need  of  the  growing 
child  from  3  years  to  17 — with  excep- 
tionally complete  lines  for  the  awkward 
ages  around  13,  14  and  15  years. 

The  boys'  departments,  a  highly  spe- 
cialized service  for  outfitting  boys  up 
to  39  chest  measurements.  Everything 
from  shoes,  clothes,  hats  and  haber- 
dashery. 

And  of  course,  the  "Liliputian  Ba- 
zaar" for  outfitting  babies  and  little 
children  up  to  3  years  of  age. 

"You  never  pay  more  at  Best's." 

1E3e£t&Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  at 35th  St.,  New  York 


"COLUMBIA" 

Athletic  Apparel 

For  Girls  and  Women 

Gymnasium  Suits  Middies 

Swimming  Suits  Norfolks 

Separate  Bloomers  Camp  Costumes 

Eurhythmic  and  Esthetic  Brassieres  and 

Dancing  Costumes  Garters 

HYGIEN1CALLY  MADE 

Consumers'  League  Endorsement 
Call  or  write  for  particulars 

Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Company 

Actual  Makers 

301   Congress  Street 

Boston  Mass. 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements   in  ihe  Quarterly 
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The  money  test  is  supreme  in  deciding 

the  position  that 


*3* 


Tit 


"O/ryx  ^Hosiery 

with  the  "POINTEX" 
HEEL  holds  in  the 
estimation  of  those 
keen  and  constant 
users  of  Silk  Hosiery. 

Year  after  year  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  the 
"Onyx"  Brand  where  quality  is  the 
prime  concern. 

There  is  every  reason  to  include  in  your 
list  of  necessities  for  Spring  these  "Poin- 
tex"  Heel  Specialties. 


"POINTEX" 

No.  235 

No.  350 

No.  106 

$1,00 

$1,50 

$2-00 

Fine    Silk   with    DUB-L   Lisle        Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  Wyde  garter  Medium   weight,   finest   thread 

garter   top,   triple   extra   spliced        top,  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  silk,   DUB-L  Silk  garter    top, 

heel  and  toe,  medium  weight.           toe.      Seasonable  weight.  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 

Sold  everywhere — Always  look  for  "Onyx"  quality 
at  quality  shops 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Wholesale 

Distributors  JLsUf  U     ^y     JL  UViU/  New  York 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements  in   the  Quarterly 
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Inexpensive  New 

tEatloreb  J|at£ 

10.00  to  25.00 

Expensive  Paris  and  London 
models  in  tailored  and  semi- 
dress  hats  are  reproduced  by 
Chandler  &  Co.'s  skilled 
workers  at  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  original  prices. 

Also  charming  models  of  our 
design,    equally  inexpensive. 

Cfjanbler  &  Co. 

151  Fremont  g>t.,  SBoston 


LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 

HATTERS  AND  FURRIERS 

90  to  94  Bedford  St. 
173  Washington  St. 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Official 
Makers 
of 

Caps 
Gowns 

and 

Hoods 

To  members  of  the  faculty  at  Smith,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  RadclifTe,  Syracuse, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Minnesota,  University  of 
the  South,  University  of  Virginia  and  over  five 
hundred  other  colleges  and  universities. 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements  in   Ike  Quarterly 
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The   New  York   School 
of    Fine  and   Applied   Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons  :         :         :        President 

Offers  delightful  location,  cul- 
tural and  professional  courses 
in  interior  decoration,  illustra- 
tive advertising,  costume  de- 
sign, normal  training,  painting 

"Summer  Session" 
Belle  Terre,  L.  I. 

Will  you  send  for  special  circular? 

Susan    F.  Bissell,   Secretary 
2239    Broadway,    New    York    City 


THE 

MUSICIANS 

LIBRARY 

IDEAL    MUSIC    BOOKS 
FOR    MUSIC    LOVERS 

71  VOLUMES 

Call  or  write  for  booklets  giving  full  par- 
ticulars and  Easy  Payment  plan 

OLIVER  DITSON    COMPANY 

150  Tremont   Street,   Boston 


v*' N    .— •' 
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ODD      BITS      OF 

SPECIAL    SCHEMES 

FURNITURE,     TAP- 

FOR  COLORING 

ESTRY,     WEAVING, 
COPPER,  POTTERY, 

Amy  Ferris 

6-8  East  37th  Street 

AND  FURNISHING 
GLADLY      SUBMIT- 
TED,   WITH    SAM- 

AND LACQUER  FOR 

NEW   YORK 

PLES    OF    WALL 

GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 

PAPER,  HANGINGS, 

LAMPS  AND  SHADES 

INTERIOR                                     DECORATIVE 

FURNITURE,     FAB- 

A SPECIALTY.      :      : 

ARCHITECTURE                        FURNISHINGS 

RICS,  AND  RUGS.     : 

SAMPLES 

AND 

SKETCHES 

FOR 

EVERYTHING 

IN  A 

HOUSE,  WITH 

ESTIMATES, 

SENT  TO 

ANY  PART 

OF  THE 
COUNTRY 


SMITH 

GRADUATES 

AND 

THEIR 

FRIENDS 

ARE 
WELCOME 

AT 

ALL  TIMES 

AT   THE 

STUDIOS 


NONIE  D.  TUPPER 


ELINOR  M.  GOODRIDGE 


543  BOYLSTON  ST. 


INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
BOSTON 


COPLEY  SQUARE 


JOSEPHINE   WEIL 
Hand-Woven    Textiles 

Linen,  Cotton  and   Silk  Hat  Scarves 
and  Girdles  a  Specialty.  Braided  Rugs. 

Studio,  238  West  51st  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Columbus  2283 


LOUISE   DAY   PUTNAM 

Interior  Decoration 

decorative  fabrics  and 

furniture  of  artistic 

individuality 

wedding  gifts 


4  West  40th  Street- 


New  York 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements  in  the  Quarterly 
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8  Pcbforb  Cermet.  iSortfjamptoii,  fflnss. 


Jfor  Visiting  alumnae  anb  ?Et)eir  Jfrirntis 


tEfje  Colonial 
Huncf)  &oomsi 

FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 

31-35    Pearl   Street 
(Near  Po^l  Office  Square) 

Boston    -    Massachusetts 

The  latch  string  hangs 
out  at  2  o'clock  for  all  '91-ers 


"  I  always  said  I 
didn't  care  for  any 
candy  but  Assorted 
Chocolates. 

"  One  day  my 
brother  brought  me 
a  box  of  ■£&%£#  Bon- 
bons and  Choco- 
lates. I  was  really 
disappointed,  but 
the  Bonbons  looked 
so  tempting  I  just 
had  to  taste  one. 
Well,  it  was  simply 
a  revelation  —  so 
dainty,  melting  and 
delicate-flavored. 

"Now  when  any- 
one asks  me  what 
kind  of  candy  I 
like,  I  don't  say 
chocolates  —  I  say 
•efcyAff  Bonbons  and 
Chocolates." 


64    Irving    Place,  New  York 


WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS,  Pres. 


CHAUNCEY  H.  MARSH.  Treas. 


(ioffttz,  2T*<t$,  .Spice*  anvs  docoa. 

65  front  street,  ?fatt>  lk>rk 

Connoisseurs  are  always  satisfied  with  our 
CUP  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


Samples  upon  request 


Personal  attention 


Say  that  you    taw  iht.se  advertisements   in  the  Quarterly 
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Use  ORONA  fo 


r  your 


ALUMINUM 


The  only  cleaner  endorsed   and    recommended   by   manufacturers  of  aluminum   ware 
GUARANTEED  TO  REMOVE  THE  MOST  STUBBORN  STAIN 


Is  a  most  wonderful  House- 
hold Cleaner. 

This  is  the  official  cleaner 
selected  for  the  Model  Kitchen 
installed  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  California,  1915. 


i ORONA) 

„     THE   MARVtlOUS 

Household  lumjii 


-   Ill     —     IIF- 


OROWa 

CLEANS 

aluminum  ■ 


ORONA  SOAP  and  CLEANER 

is  unlike  all  other  cleaners  as  it 
contains  no  acid  or  free  alkali. 
Cleans  perfectly  ALUMINUM, 
tin, brass,  nickel,  wood,  painted 
walls,  bath  tubs,  etc.  Leaves 
the  hands  soft  and  smooth. 


<■■    •—  «i» 


O.  M.  C.  Alumishine  (No  Add  Polish) 

Non-inflammable  (invaluable  to  motorists).    Will  not  injure  lacquered  goods 

For  Brass,   Nickel,  Silver,  Gold  and  ALUMINUM  WARE  it  has  no  equal. 

At  dealers  everywhere  or  send  us  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  with  dealer's  name  for  trial  can.     O.  M.  C. 
Alumishine  for  outer  surfaces  and  all  other  metals.     Send  25c  for  one  sample  can  of  each. 

ORONA   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


"Choisa" 
Ceylon  Tea 

Pure  —  Rich  —  Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
I  lb.  Canisters 


60  cents 
35  cents 


We  invite  comparison  with 
other  Teas  of  the  same  or 
higher  price         :         :        : 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

WHOLESALE    ONLT 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL, 
PORK,  HAMS,  BACON,  SAU- 
SAGES. POULTRY,  GAME,  BUT- 
TER, CHEESE,  EGGS,  OLIVE  OILS. 

BLACKSTONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Established  1847 
WE  FURNISH 

Jflotoerg 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


561    Fifth   Avenue 

Vanderbilt  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


r  Park  Street 

"99  Boylston  Street 

Copely-Plaza   Hotel 

BOSTON 
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No  Time  Lost  in  Jockeying  the  Paper — 
Pressure   Rolls  Act  as  a  Straight  Edge 


Thick  or  Thin — It  Makes  no  Difference 

To  insert  the  paper  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  allow  it 
to  drop  in  naturally.  The  pressure  rolls  act  as  a  straight  edge,  immediately 
adjusting  the  paper  to  the  proper  position.  A  turn  of  the  platen  knob  and 
it  is  in  place,  ready  for  the  printing. 

The  paper  feed  is  elastic  and  perfectly  adjusted.  Three  pressure 
rolls  at  the  front,  four  at  the  rear  and  two  auxiliary  rolls  on  the  paper 
fingers  act  independently,  yet  grip  as  a  unit.  They  accommodate  thick 
manifold  work  as  well  as  an  ordinary  sheet. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  features  about  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  that  make  for  efficiency. 


Ask  for  free  illustrated   book 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  311  BROADWAY 

Branches   in   all   principal  cities 


Say  that  you  saw  these  advertisements   in   the  Quarterly 
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<hOO 

OINE 


STEEL  TRAINS 

(SAFETY  AND  COURTESY) 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


TO 


MINNEAPOLIS       ST.  PAUL       DULUTH       SUPERIOR 
WINNIPEG  WESTERN  CANADA  KOOTENAY 


VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA 


SEATTLE 


Especial  attention  given  to  students  contemplating  a  trip  home  during  the  vacation  period. 

A     FAVORITE     ROUTE 

through    the    CANADIAN    ROCKIES     to     the 

PANAMA    jO      PANAMA  CYD/^QITIf^MQ 

PACIFIC      OE    CALIFORNIA     LAlUjl   1   IvJllO 

Ask  for  all  Particulars  and  Literature 
WALTER  H.  ALLEN,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 

MINNEAPOLIS,  ST.  PAUL  &  SAULT  STE  MARIE  RAILWAY  CO. 

1270  Broadway,  202  Wilson  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


CALIFORNIA 

and  the  Expositions 

Whether  you  go  independently  or  with 
a  party,   write  to   Headquarters    for 
information. 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

are  officially  appointed  General  Tour 
Agents,  San  Francisco  Exposition:  Offi- 
cial Tourist  Representatives,  San  Diego 
Exposition. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  offer  luxu- 
rious train  service,  without  change  from 
coast  to  coast.  Best  hotels  and  auto- 
mobile trips  everywhere. 

Remarkable  Itineraries 
including  all  California,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, Yellowstone  National  Park,  Ca- 
nadian Rockies,  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  Independent  travel  in  California 
if  desired. 

Departures  Twice  a  Week 
Special  Tours  to  California  by  way  of 
Panama  Canal.     Other  first  class  tours 
to  California  at  popular  prices. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Delightful  Spring  and  Summer  Tours. 

Send  for  Literature  and  Information. 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB    CO. 

300  Washington  Street,   Boston 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 


Two  editors  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  use 
this  folding  typewriter. 

It  is  strong,  compact,  six  pounds  light,  and  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  work  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious. 

THE 


CoroNA 


is  a  machine  for  personal  use.  You  need  it  for  use 
in  your  home — in  your  private  office — in  hotels — 
trains — or  wherever  you  may  happen  to  be. 

The  price  of  the  Corona  is  fifty  dollars,  case  in- 
cluded. Let  us  send  you  the  booklet,  "For  Per- 
sonal Use." 

NORTHAMPTON  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

76  Pleasant  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
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TO  I    PTHORPF        On-the-Cliff       Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls       NEWPORT,  R.  I- 
1WJ-.L/11   1W1\1     L,  Principals        S.  Alice  Browne,  '81         Ethel  K.  Simes  Nowell 


Camp  Hanoum 


On    Breezy   Thetford 
Hill,  Vermont     ::     :: 


THE  COLLEGE  CLUB — For  college  girls,  teachers  and  others  who  wish  a  quiet 
summer  of  country  freedom. 

GUARDIANS'  FESTIVAL  WEEK — For  Camp  Fire  Guardians  or  prospective  guard- 
ians, August  13th.  The  ideals  in  practical  work  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  will  be 
presented  by  some  of  the  national  officers  and  experienced  guardians. 

WHAT  WE  DO — Ride  horseback,  swim,  canoe  on  lake  and  river,  "gypsy"  through 
the  White  and  Green  Mountains,  make  our  own  designs  for  baskets,  pottery, 
jewelry,  leather  articles  and  simple  gowns,  cook  in  camp  and  on  the  road,  learn 
the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies  and  stars,  dance  and  sing  folk  music  and 
give  a  festival. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  HUBERT  FARNSWORTH 

Box  S,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

Auburndale,   Massachusetts  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

Advanced  work  for  high  school  graduates,  also  college  preparatory  and  special  courses, 
including  music  (faculty  of  ten  teachers),  art  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly  taught.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

Address  G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 


Say  that    van   saw  these  advertisements  in  the  Quarterly 
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Rogers   Hall  School  for  girls 


FACES  ROGERS  FORT  HILL  PARK 


38   MINUTES  FROM   BOSTON 


THOROLTGH  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Rogers  Hall  is  now  represented  in  Barnard, 
Brvn  Mawr,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Wellesley,  Win- 
ner in  19 1 4  of  Brvn  Mawr  Matriculation  Scholarship  for  New  England.  Large  grounds 
for  outdoor  sports.  Experienced  instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.  New  Gymnasium 
and  Swimming  Pool.      For  catalogue,  address 


MISS  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  Principal 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


ELMHURST 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


Write  for  catalog  and  photographs  of  Elmhurst  views. 

Caroline  L.  Sumner  (  Principals,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Isabel  B.  Crcssler        \        Box  10,  Connersville,  Ind. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson.  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  Head's  School,  Berkeley,  California 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  '91,  Principal. 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 
NORWALK,     CONNECTICUT 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town,  one  hour  from  New  York 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Sp3cial  Courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter 
college.  Music  and  Art  instruction.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  New 
school  building.    Separate  house  for  younger  girls.     Booklets  on  application. 


MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER,  A.  B..  Vassar,  Principal. 


VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.  L,  Smith,  Associate 
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VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  WOMAN 
Part  Two 

Contains  articles  on  Opportunities  for  women  in 

AGRICULTURE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

BUSINESS  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

Price,  $1.50  and  postage.     (Weight  2  lbs.) 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
WOMEN  IN  OFFICE  SERVICE 

Price,  SO. 80  and  Postage. 
(Weight  2  lbs.) 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WORK 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Price,  SO. SO  and  postage. 
(Weight  2  lbs.) 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL     UNION      boston^mass* 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :   :  : 

Address  AMY  L.  BARBOUR.  Chairman, 

or  HELEN  A.   BARNUM,  Secretary. 

6  a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mais. 


The  Provident  Teachers'  Agency 

OFFERS  EXPERT  SERVICE 

Positions  in 

Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 

ABUNDANT  VACANCIES  ARE  SURE 

APPOINTMENTS  ARE  NOT 

Use  Forethought  and  Diligence 
REGISTER  NOW 

JAMES  LEE  LOVE,  Director, 
120  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Become  a  Private  Secretary 

STENOGRAPHY       TYPEWRITING        KNOWLEDGE  OF  ACCOUNTS 

are  real  business  necessities.  College  graduates  have  been  eminently  successful  here. 
For  such  students  our  courses  are  largely  elective — hence  the  short  time  that  many 
require.     Advise  us  your  college  and  ask  for  booklet  S.     Full  information  freely  given. 

The  Miller  School 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building  Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW  YORK   CITY 


The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy 

United  Charities  Building  105  East  22d  Street 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

A  Professional  Training 

School,  of  Graduate  Rank,  for 

Social  and  Civic  Work 

Current  announcements  will   be  sent    on    application 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALUMNAE 

TODAY'S    DAUGHTER 

By  Josephine  Dodge  Bacon 

CRACK  O'  DAWN 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

HER  WINGS 

By  Fances  Symmes  Allen 

Mail  orders  filled 

JSrtbgman  &  livman 
jSortfjampton,   fWasssi. 
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10  Schools 


500  Instructors 


6600  Students 


New  York  University 

Offers  to  college  women  many  opportunities  for  advanced  study.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  to  women  who  are  employed  during 
part  of  the  day.     Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following  schools: 


GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

Offering  more  than  175  courses  leading  towards 
the  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  or  Sc.D. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Offering  two  and  three  year  courses  to  college 
graduates  for  the  degrees  of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

A  three  year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  for  college  graduates.  A 
choiceof  morning,  afternoon  or  evening  instruction. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Offering  advanced  courses  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment and  Journalism. 


The  four  schools  mentioned  above  are  located  in  the  Washington  Square 
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THE  SOPHIA  SMITH  BIRTHPLACE 

Amey  Aldrich 

The  possibility  of  purchasing  the  Sophia  Smith  birthplace  was  brought  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  last  year.  The  board  however  did  not 
feel  that  it  could  take  any  action  before  submitting  the  matter  to  the  general  associa- 
tion. Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council  in  February  the  property  was 
bought  by  a  resident  of  Hatfield  to  protect  his  own  adjoining  property  from  unde- 
sirable neighbors.  He  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  sell  the  birthplace  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  at  the  Council  meeting  a  committee,  of  which  Miss  Mary  Thayer,  1890, 
was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  Miss  Thayer's 
report  was  received  so  favorably  by  the  Council  in  June  that  it  recommended  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  the  alumnae  at  the  annual  meeting,  with  the  highly  satisfactory 
result  that  the  birthplace  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  "Sophia  Smith's  daughters." 
Further  details  of  the  enthusiastic  purchase  will  be  found  on  page  290.  A  committee 
with  Miss  Martha  Wilson,  1895,  chairman,  and  Miss  Mary  Thayer,  1890,  Miss  Lois 
James,  1904,  Miss  Marguerite  Wells,  1895,  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow,  1896,  among 
its  members  has  been  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  purchase,  to  furnish 
the  house,  and  to  formulate  plans  for  its  ultimate  use  and  disposition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  Smith  graduates  that  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  Sophia  Smith  in  Hatfield  was  acquired  as  a  permanent  pos- 
session by  the  alumnae  of  the  college  at  Commencement  this  year.  The 
details  of  the  alumnae  meeting,  at  which  the  suggestion  of  this  purchase 
was  made  and  the  money  for  it  enthusiastically  subscribed  within  fifteen 
minutes  afterward,  is  given  in  another  column  of  this  issue.  There  could 
certainly  be  no  greater  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  alumnae  toward  the 
founder  of  the  college  than  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  that  meeting. 
The  moment's  hesitation  when  the  suggestion  was  first  made  betokened 
only  a  prudence  that  Sophia  Smith  herself  would  surely  have  commended. 
Was  the  house  within  our  means?  Could  it  be  used  and  how?  Had  we 
a  right  to  spend  a  large  sum  for  something  the  college  did  not  immedi- 
ately need  when  its  wants  were  so  numerous  and  so  pressing  ?  Such  con- 
siderations were,  however,  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  alumnae  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  founder  and  to  link  the  college 
for  all  time  closer  with  her  life.  This  house  was  undoubtedly  the  birth- 
place of  the  idea  of  Smith  College.  Here  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Sophia  Smith  had  the  courage  to  plan  a  college  for  women  and  to  endow 
it  in  the  face  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 
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To  many  of  us,  also,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Smith  College  is 
its  heritage  of  what  is  best  in  the  traditions  of  early  New  England — tradi- 
tions of  high  ideals  and  of  frugal  daily  living.  The  towns  and  farms  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  express  the  rugged,  dignified  simplicity  of  early 
New  England  life.  We  welcome  the  closer  connection  with  those  tradi- 
tions, which  we  shall  have  in  owning  one  of  the  old  houses  of  Hatfield.  By 
its  very  austerity  this  house  speaks  to  us  not  only  of  the  life  of  Sophia 
Smith,  but  of  hundreds  of  similar  lives  of  piety  and  earnest  purpose  led 
in  those  earlier  days  in  this  valley. 

When  a  committee  was  first  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Smith  homestead,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Greene,  to  whom 
we  always  turn  for  counsel,  wrote  of  his  satisfaction  with  such  a  plan 
and  gave  the  following  facts  about  the  house : 

The  homestead  was  built  by  Sophia  Smith's  father  about  1790  (the 
exact  date  is  unknown).  Miss  Smith  herself  was  born  there  in  1796. 
There  she  passed  seventy  years  of  her  life,  moving  in  1867  into  the  new 
house  which  she  built  next  door  and  in  which  she  died  three  years  later. 

Dr.  Greene  enclosed  the  following  entry  from  Sophia  Smith's  journal 
made  on  May  11,  1867: 

I  have  passed  through  great  scenes.  I  have  changed  my  place  of  residence, 
left  the  house  where  I  have  passed  seventy  years  with  all  those  dear  brothers 
and  sisters  that  I  have  outlived,  and  have  entered  this  new  house.  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  had  done  wrong.  I  would  come  and  cast  all  my  care  upon 
God.     I  think  He  has  led  me. 

The  old  homestead  and  the  new  house  which  she  entered  with  such 
misgiving  stand  side  by  side  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hatfield  street.  The 
birthplace  is  a  modest  two  story  and  a  half  wooden  house,  set  in  a  com- 
fortable patch  of  green  with  large  trees  in  the  yard  and  a  vegetable  garden 
and  barn  behind  it.  On  both  floors  there  are  two  large  rooms,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  small  hall,  and  behind  is  a  kitchen  ell,  evidently  more 
modern.  Unfortunately  for  its  appearance  the  house  was  modernized 
last  year.  We  need  not  regret,  however,  such  modern  conveniences  as 
electric  lights  and  a  bath,  since  they  are  consistent  with  the  sense  and 
progressive  spirit  of  Sophia  Smith  herself,  and  since  they  do  not  greatly 
detract  from  the  original  appearance  of  the  house.  There  are  still  the 
old  wainscoting,  the  charming,  wide  mantels  over  the  large  fireplaces, 
and  the  cupboards,  and  panelled  doors  with  the  original  hinges.  On  the 
first  floor  new  hardwood  flooring  has  been  laid,  but  upstairs  one  sees  the 
broad  hand-hewn  floor  boards  over  a  foot  wide.  One  hopes  that  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  house  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  the  modern 
flooring  and  also  to  put  in  old  window  panes.  But  all  these  details  we 
can  happily  leave  to  the  generous  class  of  1896,  who  have  promised  the 
furnishing  of  the  house.  We  are  confident  they  wrill  exercise  a  judicious 
restraint,  and,  untempted  by  the  too  great  picturesqueness  of  spurious 
colonial  trappings,  will  preserve  the  dignified  plainness  appropriate  to 
the  Smith  homestead. 
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But  before  the  house  is  furnished  its  use  must  be  determined.  As  yet 
that  is  undecided.  Is  it  to  be  a  carefully  guarded  historic  monument 
where  from  behind  a  rope  we  contemplate  the  teacup  or  counterpane  of 
our  founder?  Is  it  to  be  a  house  of  rest  for  the  tired  faculty  or  of  re- 
freshment for  the  overfed  undergraduates?  Whatever  its  next  use,  or 
whether  it  shall  be,  in  that  sense,  "used"  at  all,  it  serves  a  real  purpose. 
It  binds  us  closer  to  the  modest  beginnings  of  Smith  College  and  to 
Sophia  Smith,  who  dreaming  there  of  the  higher  education  of  her  sisters- 
to-come,  brought  an  immeasurable  blessing  to  thousands  of  women. 
Surely  in  realizing  her  dream  she  must  have  said  in  her  heart,  "I  think 
He  has  led  me." 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSEMBLY 

Blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  Ellen  Emerson  or  whoever  it  was  that 
invented  the  Alumnae  Assembly!  If  somebody  would  only  go  farther  in 
the  line  of  invention  and  invent  a  way  by  which  every  alumna  could  have 
a  seat  in  the  first  six  rows  of  the  middle  section,  thereby  losing  none  of 
the  words  of  speakers  whose  modesty  and  excellently  low  voices  proclaim 
them  the  gentlewomen  they  should  be,  life  would  have  little  more  to  offer 
at  Commencement  time.  But  if  language  was  really  invented  that  men 
may  conceal  their  thoughts  thereby,  then  there  is  some  balm  left  in 
Gilead;  without  doubt  there  were  thoughts  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  that 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  an  atmosphere  charged  with  something  besides 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Where  else,  too,  would  the  fact  that  half  of  us 
knew  the  names  of  only  half  of  the  people  speaking  to  us  have  made  no 
difference  in  our  attention  to  and  our  acceptance  of  what  they  said?  Who 
cares  for  her  name  when  she  says  "we"  and  "us,"  after  rising  from  her 
seat  on  the  front  row  of  the  platform  whereon  sat  also  our  "Presidents 
four,"  as  Miss  Franklin  happily  said. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  1914  to  occupy  all  the  platform  except  that  same 
front  row,  a  somewhat  gayly  appareled  choir  visible  with  trim  red  caps 
and  capes;  1915  was  there  in  what  seemed  to  us  elderly  alumnae  an  over- 
whelming number;  1895  had  an  air  of  conscious  desert,  as  did  1910,  and 
not  without  justification,  as  later  events  proved;  igoo's  artists'  smocks 
were  prominent,  and  the  various  class  standards  caught  the  light  all  over 
the  floor,  as  everybody  rose  at  Mrs.  Parsons'  signal  to  sing  Alma  Mater 
— without  notes — a  frightfully  difficult  achievement  for  classes  back  of 
1908.  Mrs.  Parsons  herself  appeared  to  know  it,  thereby  increasing  our 
admiration  for  her  conscientious  fulfillment  of  her  presidential  duties. 
Her  opening  remarks  were  as  Macaulay  in  their  wealth  of  allusion.  She 
said :  "Now  at  last  in  this  Commencement  season,  it  is  our  time,  and  with 
no  feeling  of  disparagement  of  two  other  speakers,  but  with  appreciation, 
I  will  say  that  this  is  our  leisure  which  we  want  to  use  properly,  and  that 
this  association  is  one  which  wishes  to  place  'first  things  first.'     To  us 
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alumnae  this  assembly  is  one  of  the  'first  things'  of  reunion  time.  It 
seems  unnecessary  that  a  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association  should 
welcome  us  on  this  occasion  when  each  one  is  a  hostess  as  well.  The 
hymn  which  begins 

From  hand  to  hand  the  greeting  flows 
From  eye  to  eye  the  signals  run. 

voices  our  feeling  now.  This  is  our  time  and  we  are  glad  to  improve  it. 
However,  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  alumnae  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
our  newest  sisters,  the  members  of  the  class  of  1915,  who  are  with  us  for 
the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 

"As  an  association  we  are  extremely  particular  and  insistent  upon 
parliamentary  form.  Accordingly,  the  resolution  which  we  sent  to  the 
president  of  our  college  was  in  strict  parliamentary  form  and  could  not 
express  fully  the  enthusiastic  and  loyal  support  of  his  policy  which  we 
should  like  to  voice  as  an  association  and  as  individuals.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  our  president,  President 
Burton." 

President  Burton  seemed  nearly  as  glad  to  speak  to  us  as  we  were  to 
hear  him  speak,  and  we  settled  back  to  listen  to  the  good  things  he  has 
taught  us  to  expect  of  him,  when  he  takes  us  into  his  confidence. 
"Mrs.  Burton  says  that  one  sign  of  a  person's  getting  old  is  that  he 
talks  to  himself,"  he  began.  "I  did  talk  to  myself  once  this  morning 
when  without  the  slightest  intimation  there  was  brought  to  me  a  com- 
munication expressing  'the  continued  approval  of  the  policy  of  adminis- 
tration.' I  think  I  shall  not  seem  indelicate  if  I  say  to  you  that  after  I 
read  that  I  had  one  of  those  supreme  moments  of  experience  which  I  hope 
come  to  every  person  when  the  things  for  which  he  has  struggled  and 
prayed  and  labored  are  in  a  sense  appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he 
is  working!  I  said  out  loud  'This  does  me  good!'  And  it  did  me  good, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  can  come  here  this  afternoon  and  turn  to  you  with 
the  feeling  that  you  have  so  thoughtfully  expressed  yourselves  to  me. 
Life  is  worth  living  because  of  these  supreme  moments,  and  the  thing 
that  gives  meaning  to  life  is  that  we  come  in  contact  with  things  which 
make  us  feel  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  going  to  abide.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  thrills: — for  some  it  is  the  music  of  Kreisler;  for  some 
the  ocean;  for  others  the  Grand  Central  Station.  But  I  have  a  feeling 
that  every  alumna  of  Smith  College  who  was  at  that  meeting  yesterday 
must  have  experienced  one  of  those  supreme  moments  of  confidence  in 
the  idealism,  and,  if  you  please,  the  spirit  of  Smith  College.  I  have  been 
requested  to  read  this: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  on  Monday  morning,  June 
fourteenth,  it  was  voted  to  endorse  the  plan  of  purchasing  the  home- 
stead of  Sophia  Smith  in  Hatfield,  and  to  open  a  subscription  list  for 
that  purpose  immediately.  Before  the  end  of  the  meeting  more  than 
$4,000  was  subscribed  and  this  morning  an  additional  subscription  of 
$500  assured  the  purchase.  The  class  of  1896  has  pledged  $1,000  to 
furnish  the  homestead  as  it  was  in  the  owner's  lifetime.     The  birthplace 
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of  Sophia  Smith  and  of  the  idea  of  Smith  College  passes  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sophia  Smith's  daughters. 

"I  think  this  will  be  a  statement  to  those  citizens  of  Hatfield  who  have 
watched  the  growth  of  this  college,  that  the  students  have  a  fitting 
respect  and  regard  for  the  traditions  of  the  college  and  the  town  from  which 
it  sprang.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  recognize 
this  gift  of  the  alumnae.  I  could  not  keep  my  regard  for  the  truth  if  I 
stated  that  the  general  Alumnae  Association  did  this,  if  I  did  not  also  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  along  with  their  other  exploits,  as  the  instigators  of 
this  movement,  we  must  turn  to  the  splendid  class  of  1895. 

"This  occasion  has  had  a  very  interesting  historical  evolution.  Pres- 
ident Seelye  has  told  me  about  how  he  used  to  talk  to  you  informally 
in  the  gymnasium,  at  collation,  telling  the  things  he  thought  you  ought 
to  know.  Then  with  the  growth  of  the  college,  there  came  the  temp- 
tation to  have  a  formal  gathering  and  each  year  it  is  becoming  more 
formal.  Your  president  this  year  asked  me  to  prepare  a  speech  for  this 
occasion  but  I  have  reached  already  the  point  when  one  becomes  tired  and 
finds  oneself  rather  glib  in  making  speeches!  I  have  spoken  at  chapel 
Saturday  morning,  at  Baccalaureate,  and  at  various  other  times  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  many  of  you  have  heard  the  things  I  want  to  say  to- 
day. But  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  every  one  of  you  who  has 
heard  these  things  there  are  hundreds  who  have  not.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  coming  here  to  speak,  for  this  is  a  family  gath- 
ering, and  I  feel,  as  I  have  said  before,  as  if  I  were  arising  at  my  own 
table  to  make  a  speech.     I  shall  not  make  a  formal  speech  to-day. 

"But  I  am  determined  to  get  before  the  alumnae  certain  facts;  the 
first  is  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  delighted  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Association  whom  you  have  sent  to  serve  as  Alumnae  Trustees. 
And  I  may  say  in  confidence  that  if  all  trustees  would  work  as  they  do, 
it  would  be  a  splendid  thing.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Lyman 
Williston, — for  thirty-nine  years  a  trustee — Bishop  Davies  of  the  West- 
ern Diocese  of  Massachusetts  has  been  appointed  to  his  place.  As  his 
predecessors,  Bishop  Lawrence  and  Bishop  Vincent,  have  acted  as  trus- 
tees, his  appointment  seems  a  very  fitting  one. 

"I  wish  also  to  speak  about  the  fact  that  one  of  your  fellow  alumnae 
who  is  serving  as  Dean,  Miss  Comstock,  is  rendering  a  service  which 
delights  all  of  us.  Her  functions  are  two-fold.  She  is  directly  related  to 
the  academic  work  as  chairman  of  class  officers,  and  secondly,  she  is 
giving  her  time  to  the  solving  of  the  social  problems  of  the  college.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  publicly  the  appreciation  of  what 
she  has  done  in  creating  the  office  of  Dean  in  this  institution.  We  can- 
not imagine  how  we  ever  did  without  her. 

"As  regards  the  faculty,  this  has  been  the  happiest  year  I  have  known 
here.  There  are  new  people  in  the  faculty  and  better  salaries  have  been 
given.     These  facts,  combined  with  the  fact  that  everyone  has  been  think- 
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ing  of  the  world  situation  have  combined  to  make  the  year  a  good  one. 
There  are  some  further  facts  we  must  all  think  of."  [President  Burton 
then  spoke  of  the  relative  numbers  of  administrative  officers  and  faculty 
in  1909-10  and  1914-15,  and  salaries,  for  which  we  refer  you  to  the  Coun- 
cil report  in  the  April  Quarterly.] 

"As  to  the  size  of  the  college,  the  trustees  are  conscious  of  that  problem. 
I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  Quarterly.  In  the  first  place,  the  college  to-day  is  practically 
the  size  that  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  growth  has  been  in  organization, 
in  funds,  and  in  resources.  We  to-day  are  spending  money  not  for  more 
students,  but  for  the  same  number  we  had  five  years  ago.  But  even  so 
Smith  is  a  large  institution.  A  great  many  people  think  that  when  any- 
thing is  large  it  is  not  of  as  good  a  quality.  I  am  always  interested  when 
the  students  show  me  that  they  notice  what  I  said.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  sign  this  morning,  in  the  Alumnae  Parade — 'Quality  in 
students,  quantity  in  faculty. '  I  have  wondered  if  there  was  a  two-edged 
sword  in  their  remark !  I  feel  that  the  whole  question  of  the  size  of  a  col- 
lege does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  students.  One  sister  institution 
boasts  of  one  instructor  to  every  seven  and  a  half  students.  But  I  visited 
that  institution  and  went  to  classes  for  three  days  and  found  conditions 
I  would  not  tolerate  here  for  one  minute.  There  were  no  freshmen 
taking  their  English  in  one  room,  and  over  90  doing  all  their  work  in 
Latin  in  one  room.  There  were  other  teachers  with  one  or  two  students 
doing  graduate  work.  It  is  a  question  of  organization  and  distribution 
of  students  in  relation  to  faculty.  It  is  not  important  that  every  student 
know  every  member  of  the  faculty,  but  it  is  important  that  there  be  vital 
personal  contact  with  certain  persons  who  will  influence  the  students. 
[For  details  of  the  discussion  of  the  size  of  the  class  sections  see  the 
Council  report  in  the  April  Quarterly.] 

"About  the  new  curriculum.  I  used  to  think  that  my  greatest  satis- 
faction was  the  completion  of  the  million  dollar  fund.  Now  I  should 
like  to  say  that  during  the  five  years  that  I  have  been  president,  the  new 
curriculum  has  been  the  real  work  of  this  institution.  An  outline  for  a 
new  curriculum  was  adopted  by  the  Academic  Council  on  May  25 — and 
we  all  still  love  each  other.  There  is  no  difficulty — now!  A  new  out- 
line, I  say.  No  one  in  existence  has  any  right  to  tell  you  any  details,  for 
they  are  not  determined.  You  may  regard  what  I  say  now  as  an  official 
statement.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  all  that  the  alumnae  have 
said  about  the  curriculum,  to  me  and  in  the  Quarterly.  The  curricula 
of  many  colleges  have  been  studied  and  we  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  one  of  the  very  best.  In  the  first  place  Smith  College  is  going  to 
continue  to  stand  unqualifiedly  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  other  kind  of  work  should  not  be 
done.  But  it  can  not  be  done  here.  You  would  not  expect  Harvard  to 
do  what  Tech  is  doing,  or  vice  versa. 
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"We  hope  that  every  student  will  be  able  to  study  something  of  the 
modern  languages,  history,  economics,  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  be  able 
to  dip  into  the  problems  of  philosophy,  ethics  and  comparative  religion. 
[Applause.]  What  a  student  takes  in  college  will  be  determined  largely 
by  what  she  has  taken  in  school.  In  the  second  place,  the  new  curriculum 
of  Smith  College  is  hoping  to  offer  a  course  which  is  flexible,  which  can  be 
differentiated  in  the  case  of  individual  students.  In  the  third  place  the 
new  curriculum  will  have  in  it  the  element  of  distribution,  and  in  the  junior 
and  senior  year  a  student  will  have  to  take  a  "distribution"  course  in  a 
different  subject  from  either  her  major  or  minor  courses.  There  is  also 
the  element  of  continuity.  By  the  time  of  her  graduation,  she  will  have 
done  at  least  three  years'  work  in  at  least  one  subject.  We  offer  every 
student  the  possibility  of  taking  work  in  any  department  before  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year.  The  student's  work  must  be  based  upon  some  2  or  3 
hour  course  taken  in  her  freshman  or  sophomore  year  or  in  both.  This 
forces  the  student  to  see  from  the  very  beginning  the  whole  of  her  college 
course,  realizing  that  all  of  the  departments  are  open  to  her  and  that  some 
one  of  the  courses  started  in  her  first  or  second  year  must  be  continued  as 
her  major.  Continuity  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  much  smattering.  The  last  point  of  the  curriculum  is  its  progres- 
sive concentration.  All  of  the  courses  will  be  graded  I,  II,  and  III :  group 
I  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  group  II  for  sophomores  and  juniors, 
group  III  for  juniors  and  seniors.  It  makes,  as  you  see,  progressive 
concentration.  And  yet  with  all  this,  we  have  maintained  a  curriculum 
which  has  in  it  a  list  of  requirements  which  will  satisfy  the  most  con- 
servative, and  at  the  same  time  a  curriculum  which  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  modern  idea  of  the  group  system.  The  details  will  be 
announced,  we  hope,  in  the  new  catalogue  next  fall,  and  the  new  curri- 
culum will  go  into  effect  a  year  from  this  fall. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  this  college,  about  its  spirit,  its  life,  its 
relationship  to  the  world  and  the  things  for  which  you  stand,  and  I  am 
coming  to  feel  that  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  develop  as  it  is  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  alumnae  who  will  make  this  country 
feel  that  this  college  means  something.  What  is  the  distinctive  thing  for 
which  Smith  alumnae  stand  and  what  are  the  qualities  of  the  alumnae 
body?  I  have  spoken  to  thousands  of  you  and  I  wonder  if  you  would 
like  to  know  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential  qualities  of  a  real 
Smith  College  alumna.  I  have  a  tremendous  advantage.  I  am  not  a 
woman  and  not  a  graduate  of  this  college  and  so  I  can  see  you  as  you  can- 
not see  yourselves.     What  have  I  seen  in  actuality  and  possibility? 

"First,  I  have  seen  your  generosity.  Oh,  not  in  money  alone,  but  in 
your  estimate  of  each  other  and  of  other  institutions.  I  beseech  of  you 
never  to  lose  that  quality.  To  my  mind  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  an  institu- 
tion as  a  development  of  a  spirit  of  narrowness  and  arrogance.  I  entreat 
you  as  representatives  of  us  to  the  world  to  be  generous. 
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The  second  thing  is  your  activity,  the  ability  to  cope  with  a  situation  right 

off  the !     You  see  my  baseball  proclivities — but  I  mean  the  ability 

to  put  things  through.  And  the  next  is  the  thing  which  President  Seelye 
has  given  all  of  his  life  to  bring  about, — you  are  'intelligent  gentlewomen.' 
You  are  just  human.  And  I  pray  that  you  may  continue  to  be  just  that, 
— normal,  sane,  and  human; — the  sort  of  person  the  world  needs.  I 
would  say  that  this  is  the  Smith  College  spirit.  There  is  one  other  quality 
which  you  sense  in  the  Smith  graduate  wherever  you  meet  her,  and  that 
is  loyalty — the  thoroughgoing  and  direct  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause. 

"I  asked  Mrs.  Burton  what  she  thought  your  distinguishing  character- 
istic was,  and  she  said  at  once, — 'genuineness.'  You  are  real,  frank, 
direct.  These  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  given  to  us  the  effect- 
iveness which  we  have  had  in  the  world. 

"I  have  said  all  these  things  because  this  year  I  have  been  feeling  the 
necessity  of  this  college's  relating  itself  to  the  life  of  the  world. 

"This  is  the  message  I  want  to  give  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  per- 
son who  is  living  can  fail  to  see  the  new  light  shedding  itself  over  our 
world,  our  institutions,  our  motives.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  age  of 
the  Christian  world  and  I  have  wished  that  I  could  make  you  feel  the  call 
of  citizenship.  Make  this  institution  effective  in  the  life  of  the  world.  In 
American  thought  we  have  reached  the  point  where  some  one  must  define 
the  line  between  excessive  individualism  and  social  responsibility.  Years 
ago  we  were  all  expected  to  carve  out  our  own  careers.  Now,  stop  a  boy 
on  the  street  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  what  'society'  makes  him. 
One  of  our  problems  is  the  rapidity  of  our  growth  as  a  people,  another  is 
the  danger  of  the  freedom  of  liberty.  Also  there  is  the  danger  that  in- 
heres in  a  new  era.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  all  the  forces  which  make 
civilization  have  been  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  We  shall  never  see 
the  same  civilization  again.  We  as  a  college  and  as  a  great  body  of  alum- 
nae must  feel  the  call  of  citizenship,  responsibility  to  our  community, 
our  nation,  the  world.  I  wish  that  we  could  get  a  new  sense  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  glories  of  democracy.  I  yearn  that  all  the  power  and  strength 
of  Smith  College  should  be  turned  into  the  current,  to  make  life  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  our  generation.  I  wish  that  we  might  take  all  this 
loyalty,  all  this  active  power,  all  this  generosity  and  just  turn  it  into 
what  the  world  needs  to-day.  How  I  wish  that  the  world  would  come 
to  see  that  Smith  College  means  that  there  are  thousands  of  'intelligent 
gentlewomen'  with  judgment  and  power  who  are  making  this  world  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  greatest  movement  in  all  history  is  the  movement 
which  is  bringing  to  us  the  freedom  of  women.  Do  not  let  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  day  keep  you  from  seeing  the  Truth  and  the  Vision.  May  the 
day  speedily  come  when  no  woman  will  take  an  unfair  advantage  just  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  and  when  no  woman  will  be  robbed  of  her  chance 
just  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  may  the  antagonism  between  man  and 
woman  pass  away.     A  normal  world  requires  both  men  and  women,  and 
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the  only  satisfactory  sort  of  civilization  which  we  can  develop  is  one 
which  prizes  not  men  as  men,  or  women  as  women,  but  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  I  call  you  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  always  to  be  the 
kind  of  women  President  Seelye  has  asked  you  to  be,  and  to  use  all  of 
the  potentialities  of  this  college  in  making  civilization  what  it  ought  to 
be." 

Appreciative  applause  followed  the  President's  speech,  and  at  Mrs. 
Parsons'  suggestion,  our  youngest  sisters,  the  class  of  1915,  voiced  in 
song  our  loyalty  to  our  college,  chanting  their  tribute  to  President 
Burton  with  the  ease  and  harmony  that  is  the  envy  and  despair  of  their 
elders. 

The  oftener  President  Seelye's  name  is  mentioned  in  these  family 
gatherings  of  ours,  the  more  keenly  do  we  feel  "the  ties  that  bind,"  and 
Mrs.  Parsons,  in  introducing  the  next  speaker,  said,  "In  the  words  of 
our  beloved  President-emeritus,  Smith  College  does  not  ape  the  men, 
consequently  the  class  of  1915  did  not  vote  on  its  most  popular  member. 
Nevertheless  I  am  going  to  ask  the  person  who  is  most  popular  in  the 
class  of  this  year — the  most  distinguished  recipient  of  a  degree  this 
morning,  Vassar's  President,  but  our  Dr.  MacCracken — to  speak  to  us." 

Our  Dr.  MacCracken's  popularity  was  apparent.  Moreover,  it  was 
easily  understood,  when  after  the  applause  that  greeted  him  he  smiled 
down  at  his  fellow  "alums" — we  use  the  abbreviation  in  colloquial  use 
for  reasons  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  tongue — and  began : 

"Madam  President, — whom  I  congratulate  upon  this  Association — 
I  first  heard  of  Smith  College  about  fifteen  years  ago  when  I  was  spend- 
ing a  summer  in  the  Engadine,  where  I  met  a  Smith  graduate  whom  I 
came  to  know  pretty  well  in  the  month  we  were  there,  and  I  said  any 
college  which  can  produce  a  graduate  like  Miss  Martha  Wilson  is  a  pretty 
fine  college.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  express  this  opinion  until 
to-day  when  Miss  Martha  Wilson  sits  within  six  feet  of  me."  [Dr. 
MacCracken  was  interrupted  here  while  his  fellow-graduates  expressed 
their  agreement  with  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  prove  that  Smith  has 
lost  and  Vassar  has  gained  a  honey-tongued  diplomat;  he  tells  the  truth 
so  felicitously!] 

"And  Mr.  President,  who  illustrates  so  well  in  both  physical  propor- 
tions and  in  speeches  and  in  many  other  ways  the  truth  that  quality 
and  quantity  can  be  well  united;  and  Mr.  President-emeritus,  who  has 
so  earned  the  title  Emeritus,  and  so  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  that 
high  office,  that  I  heard  one  of  my  classmates  say  this  morning,  '  I  thought 
Emeritus  was  his  first  name!'  And  fellow  alumnae!  How  charming  it  is 
to  hear  ourselves  described !  I  had  reserved  a  few  adjectives  myself,  but 
now  that  I  know  that  you  are  generous,  active,  loyal,  there  is  very 
little  left.  I  speak  now  in  the  generic  masculine.  I  am  facing  a  very 
puzzling  question.     As  I  left  the  hall  this  morning  a  gentleman  accosted 
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me — 'This  is  my  little  girl ;  she  is  on  the  fence.  Which  college  shall  she 
goto?'  And  a  former  pupil  asked, 'Which  college  do  you  like  best?'  Far- 
ther down  the  street  I  was  asked,  'How  do  you  like  Vasser  as  compared 
with  Smith?'  It  is  not  so  very  easy  to  answer  these  questions,  and 
especially  now  that  I  have  gotten  my  degree,  I  refuse  to  be  pilloried. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet,  'How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were 
t'other  dear  charmer  away.'  If  the  truth  must  be  told  my  inclinations 
to-day  are  perhaps  just  a  degree  nearer  Smith.  I  feel  like  the  old  farmer 
who  said  there  were  two  saints  in  Heaven  which  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Michael,  for  he  paid  his  taxes  on  Lady 
Day  and  Michaelmas.     So  am  I  with  Lady  Smith  and  Lady  Vassar." 

Dr.  MacCracken  assured  us  that  Vassar,  like  Smith,  stands  for  pure 
knowledge,  and  then,  informing  us  that  the  rest  of  his  remarks  were 
directed  to  his  classmates  of  1915,  proceeded  to  give  them  good  advice 
about  the  many  possible  uses  to  which  they  could  put  their  new  diplomas. 
He  said  in  part,  "This  morning,  having  an  excellent  and  unobstructed 
view,  I  observed  the  angle  at  which  you  carried  your  diplomas.  Some 
of  you  carried  them  straight  out  at  the  angle  at  which  they  left  President 
Burton's  hand,  as  if  you  wished  to  preserve  the  intimacy  of  that  asso- 
ciation. Some  of  you  carried  them  as  muskets,  some  of  you  flirted  with 
them,  others  used  them  as  trumpets  to  blow  through,  like  the  pipes  of 
Pan.  This  gave  me  the  idea  of  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject,  'What 
to  do  with  a  diploma.'  They  are  a  nuisance  about  the  house,  but  there 
are  things  that  they  can  be  used  for.  For  instance  you  might  use  them 
as  primers  in  the  Latin  language.  How  delightful  to  know  that  'artibus* 
means  arts!  Or  as  memorials  with  a  lavender  fragrance.  Of  if  I  were  a 
poet,  I  might  say  that  you  could  use  them  as  a  magic  carpet, — spread 
yours  down,  seat  yourself  upon  it  and  fly  away; — thus  using  it  and  the 
things  it  stands  for  as  a  means  of  romance,  as  a  means  of  travel,  of  accum- 
ulation, for  certainly  the  diploma  has  that  quality  of  the  magic  carpet 
that  it  can  transport  the  owner  whither  she  pleases.  Or  you  may  wrap 
it  up  and  use  it  for  a  wand  of  mastery,  a  baton  of  direction,  a  finger-post 
of  guidance  in  future  things  ...  or  better  still,  the  very  confidence 
that  you  have  the  diploma,  may  in  future  days  when  you  are  not  so  near 
to  Smith  College  and  the  alumnae — with  all  their  wonderful  qualities — 
hold  you  straight  on  forward  and  upward." 

Even  more  popular  than  when  he  began  to  speak,  Dr.  MacCracken  sat 
down,  only  to  rise  again  and  turn  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  to  1914, 
who,  inspired  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  assured  him  cheerfully  and  tunefully  that 
there  was  no  one  else  at  all  like  him.  Mrs.  Parsons  rose  then  to  intro- 
duce Miss  Ruth  Franklin  of  the  class  of  1885,  congratulating  herself  and 
us  that  the  Dix  system  of  reunion  had  not  yet  been  adopted  if  it  would 
have  kept  1885  and  their  representative  away  at  this  time. 

"Just  by  way  of  beginning,"  began  Miss  Franklin,  "if  I  exhibit  what 
President  Burton  says  is  a  sign  of  declining  years,  and  seem  to  talk  to 
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myself,  will  someone  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  so? 
When  I  was  asked  to  speak  for  the  class  which  is  having  its  thirtieth 
reunion,  I  questioned  if  I  should  be  expected  to  note  the  differences  which 
have  come  with  the  years.  This  would  mean  an  enumeration  of  the  new 
buildings,  the  endowment,  the  curriculum,  the  landscape  gardening  of  the 
back  campus.  I  felt  that  this  would  be  superfluous,  for  after  all,  underly- 
ing all  these  things,  is  the  same  Smith  spirit.  To-day  there  are  the  same 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  conduct.  After  thirty  years  we  have  the  per- 
spective to  see  that  this  is  the  greatest  gift,  this  spirit  of  Smith,  that 
the  college  has  given  us.  Pericles  said  once  that  the  boast  of  the  average 
Athenian  was  the  versatility  and  grace  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself 
to  varying  conditions  with  pleasure  and  understanding,  could  under- 
stand democracy,  and  serve  well  and  readily  in  work  for  others.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  gift  that  the  college  offers.  President  Burton 
spoke  of  your  generosity,  activity,  and  loyalty;  I  thought  of  it  as  ability 
to  know  things  with  pleasure  and  understanding,  ability  to  understand 
the  truth  and  real  meaning  of  democracy,  ability  to  serve  others.  For 
this  we  owe  gratitude  to  the  college.  We  rejoice  that  the  opportunities 
and  policy  of  the  college  are  to  be  the  same, — a  college  of  "liberal  arts." 
But  since  adaptability  should  make  us  generous,  I  feel  sure  that  through 
the  wonderful  versatility  which  the  use  of  a  diploma  can  give  we  can 
pass  on  that  gift  to  other  colleges." 

Miss  Franklin  sat  down  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  alumnae  in  general 
and  her  own  class  in  particular;  1885's  fourteen  members  rose  and  sang 
their  song,  "All  hail  to  thee,  Fair  Smith,"  with  great  effect — all  the 
more  praiseworthy  since  "sings"  were  not  instituted  until  several  college 
generations  after  1885. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  president  of  the  class  of  1895,  which,  as  Mrs. 
Parsons  pointed  out,  had  already  been  well  advertised  on  that  platform, 
and  which,  aside  from  its  latest  achievement  of  starting  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Sophia  Smith  homestead,  was  also  responsible  for  the 
rotation  of  class  colors,  for  the  beginning  of  Chemistry  Hall,  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Students'  Building,  and  A.  O.  H. — "We  are  glad  to  hear  the 
representative  of  1895,"  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  "and  I  will  ask  Miss  Adelaide 
Witham,  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  girls  for  Smith  College,  and  to 
serve  as  their  model,  to  speak  to  us  for  her  class." 

I  believe  that  every  one  of  us  who  has  been  out  of  college  for  twenty 
years  may  be  somewhat  liable  to  the  criticism  once  passed  upon  a  colored 
preacher  by  his  congregation :  they  said  to  him — '  You  have  been  all 
these  years  with  us  argijying  and  discustering  about  our  religion,  but 
never  once  have  you  given  us  the  what's  there-in  of  our  faith.'  They  dis- 
charged the  delinquent.  We  have  all  been  more  or  less  guilty  as  he  was 
— we  have  argified  and  discustered  about  our  college  as  if  that  were  par- 
ticularly laid  down  in  those  parchments  we  received  on  our  Commence- 
ment Day  as  one  of  the  defined  duties  of  a  graduate.     A  little  less  than 
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twenty  years  ago  the  first  alumnae  president  of  the  class  of  '95  asked  me 
to  defend  the  current  criticism  that  Smith  was  losing  her  devotion  to  the 
classics.  I  said  I  would,  looked  wise, — and  went  off  into  a  corner  to  pon- 
der. I  didn't  know  that  They  were  saying  that  of  us — but  They  plainly 
were.  So  I  made  a  business  of  collecting  Their  arguments,  arranged  them 
in  neat  ten-pin  order,  and  proceeded  to  try  to  knock  them  down.  And 
then  what  happened  ?  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  arose  another  alumna, 
to  tell  us  the  thrilling  tale  of  her  excavations  in  the  island  of  Crete, — the 
strike  of  her  diggers  just  when  her  faith  was  highest — their  final  promise 
to  work  until  noon  of  that  day,  but  no  longer — the  breaking  of  a  pick-axe 
through  the  roof  of  a  subterranean  passage  just  before  the  sun  was  over- 
head— her  leap  into  the  labyrinthine  passage  which  led  her  to  the  gate 
over  which  was  the  undoubted  symbol  of  King  Minos  himself!  There 
was  the  'what's  there-in' — of  what  use  all  my  'argifying'  about  Smith's 
devotion  to  the  classics?  The  'what's  there-in'  of  our  faith  in  our  col- 
lege will  speak  for  itself  here,  there,  sooner  or  later,  more  and  more  often, 
ever  more  convincingly.  The  best  things  about  our  college  will  preserve 
themselves — because  best  things  have  that  property.  Shawls  may  come 
and  go,  and  golf  capes,  and  sweaters,  and  slickers — even,  I  am  optimist 
enough  to  think,  the  smocks  that  have  come  may  also  vanish  away. 
But  the  essentials  abide.  Now,  in  our  inmost  souls,  much  as  we  may 
worry  about  this  fragmentary  evidence  or  that, — and  sometimes  the 
alumnae  spirit  seems  to  be,  'Worry  a  lot  and  build  a  tomb  upon  it' — we 
know  that  we  confide  in  this  truth, — the  best  abides. 

"Now  let  us  turn  the  tables — what  may  the  college  count  upon  in 
our  alumnae  attitude?  Has  it  any  "what's  there-in  "  for  its  faith  in  us — 
or  may  it,  also,  "argify  and  discuster  "  a  little  about  us?  What  may  they 
at  times  think  of  us?  That  we  are  critical?  Surely.  Critical  upon 
first  hand  knowledge  or  just  upon  hearsay?  Cannot  visit  college  often, 
so  simply  know  about  things?  Find  activities  in  the  world  so  much 
more  absorbing  that  we  forget  to  inform  ourselves  about  college  interests? 
Find  people  in  the  world  who  are  not  college  alumnae  so  much  more 
interesting  than  those  who  are?  Do  not  like  the  way  college  girls  are 
moving  about  Chicago,  or  New  York,  or  on  the  train,  or  at  the  Proms  of 
other  colleges?  There  is  a  reason  for  every  one  of  these  questions  from 
the  college  about  us.  Sometimes  I  wonder  that  the  college  does  not 
formulate  from  them  a  creed,  to  bind  with  equal  force  a  graduate  of  1880 
and  one  of  1915.     It  might  read  something  like  this: 

Be  critical,  but  be  constructive  and  not  disintegrating  in  your  criticism. 

Base  all  your  criticism  upon  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  your  col- 
lege as  it  is  to-day. 

Come  back  to  college  often.  If  the  distance  is  great,  and  the  journey  ex- 
pensive, raise  a  new  Alumnae  Fund  for  buying  round  trip  tickets  to  North- 
hampton from  all  states  and  territories  in  this  union. 

Be  absorbed  in  your  world,  but  remember  that  your  college  is  in  that  world, 

If  the  interesting  people  are  not  all  college  alumnae  remember  that  in  logic, 
seldom  was  it  true  that  all  A  is  B;  but  often  some  A  is  B, — and  rejoice. 
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But,  above  all,  remember  that  college  will  never  stay  fixed  for  you  to  con- 
template with  comfortable  complacency  as  a  finished  thing,  which  you  thor- 
oughly know.  In  the  terms  of  sophomore  biology,  it  is  an  amoeba.  A  wave 
rises  here,  and  its  form  protrudes  a  bit  on  that  side;  a  wave  rises  there,  and 
there  is  a  bulge  on  that  side.  So,  of  even  the  distortion  you  personally  hate 
the  most,  you  may  safely  say,  '  This  too  will  pass  away! '  College  is  simply 
a  living  organism — something  is  being  born  here  every  day — whether  it  be  a 
new  alumnae  song,  or  a  new  Romeo.  Can  you  not  watch  over  it  with  patience 
— with  helpful  tolerance? 

"When  a  class  leaves  college  it  enters  upon  a  new  role — that  of  being 
an  alumna.  In  that  part,  there  are  many  difficult  lines  to  be  interpretated, 
many  cues  to  be  learned ;  and,  after  living  through  all  these  festivities  of 
the  Commencement  season,  you  may  think  there  are  many  costumes  to 
be  donned  and  doffed.  I  think  I  will  omit  the  mention  of  make-up  for  I 
have  just  heard  that  someone  has  asked  if  the  Smith  College  girl  is  not 
using  too  much  rouge.  Just  how  much  rouge  is  too  much  rouge  is  a  fine 
ethical  point  for  any  of  us  to  solve.  But  of  all  the  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  this  role  of  being  an  alumna  there  is  only  one  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  here.  We  have  to-day  in  our  college  a  wonderful  machine  that 
works  wonderfully  well:  it  has  cost  time  and  effort  that  must  at  times 
have  almost  reached  the  breaking  point.  If,  as  one  of  the  physiology  ex- 
amination papers  in  my  school  says,  'We  exercise  the  muscles  by  over- 
straining the  will, '  President  Burton's  muscles  must,  for  two  years  at  least, 
have  been  perfectly  'flexed.'  We  admire  and  honor  all  the  hands  that 
guide  this  machine;  we  trust  the  watchful  eye  of  him  who  knows  the 
instant  a  cog  slips.  When  we  alumnae  babble  to  him  while  he  works, 
I  wonder  if  he  does  not  feel  as  the  Creator  might  have  felt  if,  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  those  eventful  six  days,  someone  had  said,  'Suppose  you  make 
the  flying  things  of  the  air  tomorrow. '  Would  he  not  have  been  justified 
in  retorting,  '  I  was  going  to  anyway.'  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  all  the  good  things  that  come  to  pass  here  are  of  our  sug- 
gesting, although  the  college  may  be  indulgent  enough  to  let  us  think  so. 
The  head  of  our  college  asks  us  to  help  him  when  he  needs  us,  and  he 
knows  how  to  let  us  work  with  him.  But  besides  this  delightful  part- 
nership, is  there  not  something,  outside  of  helping  with  the  machine, 
which  we  can  do  for  our  college  while  it  works?  Go  back  to  your  own 
college  days  for  your  answer.  What  things  did  you  value  as  most  sig- 
nificant? Were  they  always  recitations,  laboratory  periods,  writing  up 
of  notes  or  reading  up  of  references?  Were  they  always  even  things 
that  someone  said,  or  did?  Was  there  ever  something  that  went  by  you, 
on  the  air  as  it  were — which  you  caught  in  a  flash  and  knew  to  be  real — 
to  belong  to  those  things  which  exist  'because  God  once  for  beauty 
sought  within  a  land  of  dreams'?  A  girl  may  pass  on  the  campus  a 
beautiful  bronze  figure  day  by  day,  never  look  up, — and  yet  be  .conscious 
of  it ;  she  may  fly  back  and  forth  through  wonderful  gates  without  look- 
ing up — and  yet  know  they  are  there;  she  may  walk  across  the  campus 
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facing  the  mountains  without  humming  to  herself  'And  while  the  hills 
with  purple  shadows' — and  yet  feel  quite  other  than  she  does  when 
hurrying  over  a  brick  sidewalk  downtown;  she  may  have  a  wistful  way 
of  dropping  into  the  browsing  room  every  day,  and  yet  never  say,  '  It's 
the  serenity  of  this  room  that  draws  me  here. '  Queens'  gardens  and 
Kings'  treasuries — we  know  they  belong  here!  You  object,  naturally, 
'would  you  buy  statues,  gates,  chimes,  an  open  air  theatre,  views  and 
vistas,  instead  of  more  dormitories  and  laboratories. '  Many  of  us 
would  answer  unreservedly,' Yes. '  Would  we  buy  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  across  Paradise — were  it  possible — rather  than  house  one  hundred 
more  students?  Yes:  our  ambition  for  land  for  Smith  College  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  old  farmer's  who  said  he  'didn't  want  much — just  all  he 
owned  already  and  all  that  adjoined  it'.  In  short,  we  would  now  stop  a 
moment  and  buy  for  our  college  whatever  might  contribute  to  its  life 
what,  for  want  of  better  expression,  I  must  call  moments  of  beauty, — mo- 
ments in  which  a  girl  feels  a  little  more  than  she  feels,  sees  a  little  more  than 
she  sees,  thinks  a  little  more  than  she  thinks — has  visions.  We  would 
provide  for  her  all  those  things  which  create  that  unerring  aesthetic  sense 
which  is  going  to  be  the  safeguard  of  our  homes  and  cities, — for  we  believe 
that  the  presence  of  beautiful  things  compels  a  high  behavior.  We  would 
like  to  place  in  President  Burton's  hands  a  generous  gift  from  time  to 
time  and  say,  with  the  gracious  courtesy  of  our  old  fashioned  grand- 
fathers— '  Don't  buy  anything  you  need  with  this — but  buy  something 
pretty  for  yourself.'  The  class  of  '95,  President  Burton,  is  going  to  do 
this  at  some  not  far  distant  day, — but  to-day  as  a  tribute  of  our  trust 
in  your  guidance  of  our  college,  and  with  the  warmest  and  most  affection- 
ate regard  for  you,  President  Seelye,  who  taught  us  how  to  give  our  first 
gift  in  1895,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  eight  full  scholarships  for  the 
coming  college  year.  May  they  go  to  girls  who  have  the  power  to 
recognize  and  hold  'moments  of  beauty.'  " 

There  is  a  lurking  suspicion  among  those  who  were  in  college  when 
1895  was,  that  there  is  only  one  better  class;  there  was  nothing  at  this 
Commencement,  when  1895  came  back  with  their  tasseled  green  hoods 
and  the  Roman  numerals  across  their  chests — the  double-X  is  a  sign  of 
quality! — to  change  our  opinion,  and  we  clapped  with  right  goodwill 
when  they  rose  to  sing  their  sentiments.  Collectively  and  individually 
we  considered  them  as  good  an  advertisement  as  Smith  College  can  have. 

Sentiment  is  a  word  that  has  been  frightfully  abused  by  the  flippant 
and  the  unsentimental  as  well  as  by  those  who  should  know  better,  but 
its  meaning,  after  all,  abides  as  one  of  the  "real"  things  Miss  Witham 
spoke  of,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  struck  one  of  the  truest  notes  of  the  after- 
noon when  she  quoted  the  song  to  Alma  Mater  for  which  we  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Sperry  and  Dr.  Sleeper,  even  if  we  do  not  know  it  very  well. 
"  'Our  debts  unasked  we  pay,'  "  quoted  Mrs.  Parsons,  and  called  on 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  of  1885,  to  testify  to  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  her 
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class.  Mrs.  Wheeler's  brief  statement  that  this  year's  share  of  1885's 
twenty-fifth  reunion  pledge  of  $1,250  for  a  lecture  fund  was  approximately 
$300,  was  visibly  approved,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  introduced  Mrs.  Gold- 
thwait  to  speak  for  the  "reuning"  class  of  1890.  Mrs.  Goldthwait's 
opening  remarks  were  disarmingly  modest  and  veracious. 

"When,"  she  explained,  "the  president  telegraphed  to  me  at  a  late 
date  to  come  on  and  speak  on  this  occasion,  I  understood  that  all  the 
eligible  members  of  the  class  had  refused,  and  that  all  she  wanted  now 
was  someone  who  would  stand  up  and  say  something.  So  here  I  am, 
at  what  one  of  my  classmates  calls  our  "resurrection."  So  many  changes 
have  occurred  that  those  who  have  not  been  here  for  many  years  might 
perhaps  think  it  a  resurrection.  But  in  the  old,  friendly  spot,  rich  in 
the  traditions  we  helped  to  make,  in  the  ideals  and  visions  for  the  future 
far  more  splendid  than  we  dared  to  dream,  it  is  not  resurrection,  but  life 
itself.  My  message  is,  'We  are  all  one  with  you  here  in  loyalty  to  the 
past  and  service  in  the  future.'  We  have  no  record  of  our  gifts.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  gifts  have  been  merged  in  the  Million  Dollar  Fund. 
The  sentiment  at  present  is  in  favor  of  a  large  gift  at  the  tenth  anniversary. 
There  should  be  a  fixed  tradition  that  once  in  a  lifetime  each  class  should 
bring  back  a  gift  and  should  make  more  of  it  than  we  do.  No  year  could 
be  worse  for  raising  such  a  fund,  but  1890  finds  itself  bringing  back  a 
gift  of  over  $100  for  everyone  who  graduated.  There  are  316  in  the 
present  graduating  class.  If  each  one  should  give  as  much  they  would 
bring  over  $30,000.  They  could  begin  earlier  than  we  did,  too.  We 
had  only  one  year.  And  consider  the  interest!  After  this  vision  our 
own  sum  seems  small.  It  is  like  the  man  who  was  walking  to  Boston 
and  when  overtaken  by  a  machine  whose  occupants  asked  him  the  road 
to  Boston,  answered,  'Just  follow  me.'  We  have  felt  strongly  in  this 
year  of  crises  that  there  is  need  to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  Smith 
and  to  widen  her  usefulness  and  interests.  So,  President  Burton,  1890 
brings  $7,500,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  a  Latin-American 
scholarship,  for  a  student  from  a  Latin  country,  or  if  there  is  no  such 
student,  for  one  from  some  foreign  country.  May  the  class  of  1890  live 
many  years  more  to  work  for  Smith  College!"  [And  may  we  all  be  here 
to  greet  her  whenever  she  returns.] 

Reminding  us  that  1900  is  the  class  to  whose  splendid  loyalty  we  owe 
the  memorial  organ  that  is  a  delight  both  to  play  and  to  hear,  Mrs. 
Parsons  called  on  the  representative  of  the  fifteen-year  "reuning" 
class,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Gray  presented  to  President  Burton  the  sum 
of  $1,100,  with  the  assurance,  "In  quantity  the  gift  does  not  rep- 
resent the  loyalty  of  the  class,  but  its  quality  is  above  reproach."  Gram- 
matically, of  course,  quality  is  an  abstraction,  and  its  connotation  in- 
tangibility, but  nobody  can  deny  its  reality  as  a  very  dominant  factor 
during  our  late  Commencement  days. 

Whence  sprang,  full-armed,  this  idea  of  combining  class  devotion  to 
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college,  to  self,  and  to  representative  in  one  harmonious  whole?  Like 
the  infant  Hercules,  the  newborn  custom  has  strangled  the  twin  serpents 
of  inadequate  preparation  and  natural  reluctance.  1900's  refrain  ran 
as  follows: 

We  all  come  back  for  reunion  days, 

To  show  to  our  college  our  love  and  praise. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  then,  through  their  president  Mrs.  Ewing, 
presented  their  gift  of  $10,000,  literally  a  payment  of  debt,  for  as  she  ex- 
plained, it  included  the  final  installment  of  their  pledge  to  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund.  Here  the  official  stenographic  report  of  the  occasion  lacon- 
ically remarks  "Song."  It  is  therefore  safe  to  state  that  1905  rose 
and  expressed  its  feelings  in  appropriate  musical  cadence. 

Mrs.  Parsons  took  the  floor  again  to  announce  proudly  that  the  Alum- 
nae Association  was  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  the  "reuning"  classes, 
and  asked  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee  to  present  the 
gift.     Miss  Fuller's  presentation  was  as  follows: 

President  Burton,  to  you  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Smith  College,  I  present  to-day  on  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
through  its  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  the  first  gift  from  the  Alumnae 
Fund  to  Smith  College.  This  gift  is  made  up  of  the  small  contributions 
of  many  individual  alumnae  from  nearly  every  class  that  has  ever  been 
graduated  from  Smith  College.  These  alumnae  by  giving  through  the 
Alumnae  Fund  have  expressed  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  giving 
each  year  to  the  support  of  Smith  College  and  have  shown  their  belief 
that  a  contribution  reaches  its  maximum  of  efficiency  when  given  with- 
out restrictions  to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  there  to  be  joined  with  the  con- 
tributions, large  and  small,  of  all  the  others  who  have  given  through  the 
Fund,  and  go  to  meet  some  big  need  of  the  college. 

President  Burton,  I  here  present  to  you  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Fifty  dollars  is  given  to  enlarge  the  appropriation  of 
$250  already  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  printing  next  year  of  a  series 
of  monographs  embodying  the  result  of  investigation  in  the  historical 
field.  The  sum  of  $1,500  is  given  to  be  spent,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
college  librarian,  for  duplicating  books  to  which  students  are  referred  for 
required  reading,  for  books  of  general  reference,  and  for  the  provision  of 
a  special  book  plate  or  other  suitable  marking  for  the  books  purchased 
with  this  fund. 

President  Burton  may  not  have  been  as  entirely  surprised  as  the 
majority  of  us  by  the  succession  of  generous  proofs  of  our  loyalty,  but 
his  satisfaction  was  obvious  as  he  accepted  the  gifts,  and  announced 
additional  ones.  Miss  Edith  Thornton  of  the  class  of  1910  has  added 
$100  to  the  $250  she  has  previously  given  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  botanical  department,  and  her  class  has  given  $200  towards  a  memo- 
rial choir-screen — "a  distinct  addition  to  this  platform.  I  am  also  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  the  pledges  to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  have 
been  paid,  and  that  to-day,  at  noon,  there  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Smith  College,  the  sum  of  one  million,  nine  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents.     Moreover, 
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there  is  still  due,  with  every  likelihood  of  its  being  paid,  forty-two  thousand 
dollars,  and  some  chance  that  many  of  those  unpaid  pledges  may  be  made 
larger.  Furthermore,  Mrs.  Harold  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  member  of  the 
class  of  1900,  which  gave  the  memorial  organ,  has  given  $3,500  for  an 
accessory  organ.  The  trustees  will  therefore  fulfil  their  promise  of 
$3>5°°  more,  for  a  second  such  organ,  and  we  shall  therefore  have  two 
accessory  or  practice  organs  in  this  building;  this  will  actually  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  college." 

Upon  Mrs.  Parsons'  desk  stood  the  graceful  silver  loving  cup  presented 
by  1910 — again  1910! —  to  be  given  each  June  to  the  "reuning"  class 
having  the  largest  per  cent,  present,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  now  laid  hands 
upon  it.  "It  has  been  feared,"  she  said,  "that  this  cup  would  go  as  a 
matter  of  course  always  to  the  class  having  its  first  reunion,  and  the 
president  of  1910  wrote  us  that  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  exclude  the 
last  class  always  from  the  competition.  But  the  announcement  had  been 
sent  out,  and  it  seemed  best  not  to  change  the  plan  this  year.  In  view 
of  all  this,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  youngest  class  has  not  won 
the  cup.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  class  of  1880,  holding  its  thirtieth  reunion,  has  the  largest  per  cent 
present.*  Will  Mrs.  Hooker  of  the  class  of  1910  present  the  Cup?" 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  sang  congratulations  to  1880  during  the 
presentation,  after  which  Mrs.  Parsons  announced  with  pardonable  pride 
that  all  but  nine  of  the  class  of  1915  had  already  joined  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  it  was  hoped  that  before  the  day  was  over  their  percent- 
age of  membership  would  reach  100.  "I  have  been  asked  to  read  the 
following  notices,"  she  proceeded.  'The  Smith  Club  of  northern 
California  cordially  invites  all  graduates  visiting  the  Panama  Exposition 
to  visit  them  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  which  may  be  found  at  the  inter- 
section of  Avenue  A  and  Street  A.  A  Smith  luncheon  will  be  given 
there  in  August.'  The  'Biological  Alumnae'  have  given  the  sum  of 
$650  for  the  installation  of  a  clock  system  in  the  new  building.' '  After 
waiting  for  the  applause  to  subside  she  went  on.  "And  now  I  am  about 
to  give  you  the  candy  on  the  cake ;  we  shall  have  the  word  for  which  we 
have  all  been  waiting,  the  word  which  completes  the  occasion,  and  gilds 
our  day,  making  luminous  our  memory  of  it — the  word  from  President 
Seelye." 

It  cannot  be  given  to  many  men  to  look  upon  the  work  of  heart  and 
hands  and  know  it  good,  as  it  is  given  to  President  Seelye.  It  is  not 
that  we  honor  others  less,  but  that  we  honor  him  differently ;  the  common 
impulse  that  brought  us  to  our  feet  as  the  erect  familiar  figure  rose  on  the 
platform  before  us  is  our  instinctive  tribute  to  the  gracious  gentleman 
and  scholar  whose  very  presence  in  these  later  days  is  an  inspiration  and  a 
benediction,  and  whose  memory,  like  the  mercy  of  which  he  has  read  to 
us,  shall  endure  forever  in  our  hearts.     He  said: 

*The  other  percentages  in  order  were:      1914 — 61.44%;  1890 — 60.71%;  1905 — 4595%;  1895 — 43.75%; 
1910—40.37%;   1912—3701%;   1900 — 36.96%;    1885—25.64%. 
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"Madame  President,  President  Burton,  Alumnae — It  is  too  late  to  make 
a  speech.  You  are  too  tired  to  listen  and  I  am  too  tired  to  speak.  Hap- 
pily, I  am  no  longer  the  spokesman  of  Smith  College,  and  those  who  have 
listened  to  my  successor  will  feel  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  add  any- 
thing to  his  eloquent  words.  In  fact,  I  am  to-day  but  an  historical 
reminiscence,  an  historical  relic, — looked  upon  with  interest  as  ancient 
historic  relics  are.  Moreover,  there  is  an  eloquence  in  this  assembly 
and  in  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  during  this  Commencement 
week,  that  makes  whatever  I  could  say  at  this  time  seem  like  an  anti- 
climax. I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  what  I  have  seen  and  heard ; 
the  contrast  between  what  I  see  to-day  and  what  I  saw  at  the  first  Com- 
mencement at  Smith  College  when  eleven  young  ladies  took  their  diplo- 
mas is  too  marvellous  for  utterance. 

"I  am  reminded  that  it  is  forty  years  since  the  college  opened.  And 
forty  years  you  know  in  the  Old  Testament  was  considered  a  period  of 
trial  to  test  what  nations,  what  individuals  were.  The  number  has  a 
mystic  significance.  Smith  College  has  passed  thus  through  its  forty 
years  of  probation.  During  those  forty  years  it  has  justified  its  existence. 
It  has  proved  that  woman  is  capable  of  the  highest  education.  It  is  no 
longer  a  query  whether  Smith  College  can  exist.  To-day  it  blossoms 
out  in  this  splendid  and  ample  fruitage.  It  has  already  proved  beyond 
all  question  that  woman  can  gain  a  college  education  without  injury  to 
her  health  or  to  her  distinctive  functions  of  wifehood  and  maternity. 
There  is  comparatively  little  to  fear  in  the  higher  culture  of  woman, 
but  much  to  rejoice  at  in  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  It  shows 
this  college  has  in  itself  a  life  that  will  continue  to  grow  and  blossom 
abundantly. 

"  I  would  emphasize  every  word,  President  Burton,  in  the  resolution 
which  the  alumnae  passed  of  their  confidence  in  you.  It  has  been  a  great 
delight  to  me,  as  an  onlooker,  to  see  how  efficiently  my  successor  has 
carried  on  the  work  which  I  began.  He  has  increasing  elements  of 
strength,  not  only  in  himself  but  in  this  body  of  alumnae  who  come  to 
cheer  him  by  their  loyalty  and  gifts;  I  am  confident  he  will  remain  true 
to  the  high  ideals  set  by  the  founder  of  the  college.  And  as  I  listened  to 
the  class  exercises  yesterday,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  exercises 
themselves  were  a  high  tribute  to  the  culture  of  Smith  College.  I  have 
heard  many  class-day  exercises  before,  which  have  stirred  my  heart,  but 
I  think  I  never  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  I  was  with  the  womanly 
dignity  and  culture  which  the  class  of  1915  showed  on  its  class  day. 

"And  so  the  college  is  to  go  on  from  year  to  year,  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  successive  classes  will  continue  to  come  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  wealth.  Burke  once  said  'The  nation  is  indeed  a  partnership — 
but  a  partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between 
those  who  are  living  and  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  yet  to  be 
born.'     Through  the  generations  Smith  College  will  likewise  be  such  an 
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indissoluble  partnership, — a  partnership  of  those  who  are  living  with  those 
who  have  gone,  and  with  those  who  are  yet  to  be  born." 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  had  the  honor  of  saluting  President 
Seelye  in  song,  and  then  Mrs.  Parsons  asked  us  to  rise  and  sing  "Fair 
Smith,"  and  the  Alumnae  Assembly  of  191 5  was  over.  A  bit  long,  it 
was,  but  not  too  long,  and  like  Antaeus  refreshed  by  his  contact  with 
his  mother  Earth,  we  departed  with  increased  confidence  in  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  deepening  gratitude  that  we  are  her  daughters.      S.  S.  T. 

THE  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO  PRESIDENT 
BURTON  BY  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

June  14,  1915. 
President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton, 
Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Dear  Dr.  Burton: 

At  its  annual  meeting  this  morning  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Smith  College  adopted  the  following  resolution  which  I  have  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you. 

Resolved:  That  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  congrat- 
ulate President  Burton  on  his  five  years  of  successful  administration 
and  express  to  him  for  the  alumnae  their  appreciation  of  his  service  to 
the  college  and  their  continued  confidence  in  his  policy. 
With  most  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Marian  Yeaw, 

Secretary. 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  1915  CLASS  BOOK 
TO  JANE  BURTON 

This  poem  was  written  by  Mary  Louise  Ramsdell  and   is  so  lovely  that  the  Quar- 
terly reprints  it  with  her  permission  and   by  courtesy  of  the  Class  Book  committee. 

Because  together  we  began  our  faring 

Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago, 

When  first  your  heaven-bright  eyes  saw  earth  below, 

When  first  a  new  world  called  us  to  its  sharing, 

This  record  of  our  working,  playing,  daring, 

We  dedicate  to  you  with  hearts  aglow 

Because  together  we  began  our  faring 

Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago. 

And  as  this  youth-sweet  life  of  ours  came  bearing 

Such  countless  sunshine  days,  so  few  of  gray, 

Count  it  an  omen,  little  sister;  may 

It  be  the  symbol  of  your  years  preparing, 

Because  together  we  began  our  faring 

Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GRADUATE  COURSES  AT 
SMITH  COLLEGE 

John  Spencer  Bassett 

Professor  of  American  History  at  Smith  College  and  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Instruction 

Graduate  students  have  attended  Smith  College  for  many  years,  but 
the  annual  attendance  has  generally  been  small.  In  1911-1912  it 
began  to  increase  and  through  four  years  it  has  risen  from  six  students 
in  1910-1911 — all  of  them  fellows — to  thirty-one  in  1914-1915.  The 
increase  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  demand  for  enlarged  graduate 
work  in  the  college,  or  at  least  that  an  increasing  number  of  graduates 
are  pleased  to  have  the  college  offer  them  opportunities  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  the  response  would  be  still  greater  if  the  depart- 
ments were  able  to  offer  more  of  such  advanced  courses. 

The  first  graduate  student  at  Smith,  so  far  as  the  catalogue  shows, 
was  Miss  Helen  Sleeper  Pearson,  of  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  now  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  the  year  1 881-1882  was  pursuing 
advanced  work  in  chemistry.  Her  successful  experience  seems  to  have 
pleased  the  authorities,  for  next  year  the  catalogue  contained  the  an- 
nouncement: "During  the  present  year  instruction  is  given  to  Resident 
Graduate  Students  in  the  following  branches:  Philosophy  (History  of 
Religions,  English  Philosophy,  Advanced  Logic);  Greek  (Tragedies); 
English  (Literature  and  Philology)."  At  that  time  M.  Stuart  Phelps 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  Henry  M.  Tyler  was  professor  of 
Greek,  while  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey  was  "teacher"  of  rhetoric  and 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Miss  Kate  A.  Sanborn  was  "teacher"  of  English 
literature. 

During  this  year  the  college  had  six  graduate  students,  three  taking 
philosophy  and  English,  one  taking  philosophy,  one  taking  Greek  and 
English,  and  one  taking  English.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
state  of  attendance  from  1881-1882  to  the  present.  It  indicates  that  for 
many  years,  and  years  during  which  the  enrollment  of  undergraduates 
was  increasing  with  unexpected  rapidity,  the  interest  in  graduate  work 
was  small.  The  largest  number  for  twenty-nine  years  was  ten,  and  of 
that  ten  nine  were  graduates  studying  in  the  departments  of  music  and 
art. 

Year  Students  Year  Students 


83  6 

84 I 

85 2 

86 o 

87  1 

88  3 


882- 
883- 
884- 
885- 
886- 
887- 

-89  5 


1889-90 6 

i890-'9i  4 

i89i-'92 7 

i892-'93 10 

1893-94 7 

i894-'95 2 

1895-96 5 
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Year  Students  Year  Students 


i89f5-'97  3 

1897-98  4 

1898-99  5 

i899-'oo  9 

i900-'oi  8 

i90i-'o2  6 

i902-'03  5 

i903-'04  5 

i904-'05  6 

1905- '06  8 


I9o6-'o7  7 

1907- '08  9 

i9o8-'o9  7 

i909-'io  8 

i9io-'n   6 

191 1— '12  12 

I9i2-'i3  16 

1913-14  23 

I9H-I5  3i 

Three  plans  for  the  pursuit  of  graduate  studies  have  been  announced 
by  the  faculty  since  1881.  The  first  was  in  the  catalogue  for  1882-1883. 
By  it  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  would  be  given  to  an  arts  graduate 
of  Smith  College  who  had  "given  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress  in 
liberal  studies  since  graduation."  It  might  be  taken  by  graduates  of 
at  least  two  years'  standing  who  had  studied  one  year  at  the  college 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  and  by  graduates  of  at  least  three  years 
standing  who  "by  special  examinations,  printed  essays,  or  other  proofs 
of  scholarly  work,  give  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  spent  in  liberal 
(and  non-professional)  study."  Here  was  provision  for  both  the|; resident 
and  the  non-resident  degree. 

The  plan  of  1882  also  made  provision  for  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  It  would  be  given,  said  the  announcement,  to  college 
graduates  who  for  at  least  two  years  had  pursued  at  Smith  College  a 
course  of  liberal  studies  in  departments  approved  by  the  faculty.  The 
candidate  must  pass  an  examination  and  present  a  thesis  in  one  and  the 
same  year. 

In  1 882-1 883  much  was  being  said  in  the  country  about  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  It  was  in  1880  that  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  by  will  created  the  endowment  fund  for  Bryn  Mawr,  for  the 
"advanced  education"  of  women.  Much  was  said  at  the  time  about 
the  need  of  a  new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  women  could 
find  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest  instruction.  It  is  probable  that 
this  discussion  was  in  some  slight  way  connected  with  the  somewhat 
ambitious  announcement  of  graduate  work  at  Smith.  It  was  ambitious 
because  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  faculty  was  not  large  enough 
to  offer  the  necessary  courses  for  both  a  graduate  and  an  undergraduate 
institution  of  learning.  But  the  time  was  full  of  hope;  and  in  1882-1883 
there  were  six  graduate  students. 

In  1895  we  come  to  a  new  statement  of  the  plan  for  graduate  work. 
Little  change,  however,  was  made  in  the  plan  by  which  the  master's 
degree  was  to  be  secured.  Two  years,  one  of  them  spent  at  the  college, 
or  three  years,  none  spent  at  the  college,  must  elapse  between  the  taking 
of  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree.  If  the  work  was  not  done  at 
college  it  must  be  such  as  would  be  considered  equal  to  one  year's  work 
at  the  college;  and  a  thesis  must   be  presented.     As  for  the  doctor's 
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degree,  which  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  B.  A.  graduates  of  Smith,  or 
of  equally  advanced  colleges,  it  was  now  to  be  awarded  to  "graduates" 
of  first  rank  colleges  who  had  done  graduate  work  under  suitable  direc- 
tion for  at  least  three  years.  Examinations  were  required  in  two  branches 
of  learning,  and  there  must  be  a  thesis  in  the  principal  branch. 

In  1904  the  plan  for  taking  the  doctor's  degree  was  slightly  changed. 
We  now  read:  "The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  rarely  conferred 
and  then  only  in  recognition  of  high  scholarly  attainment  and  of  the 
ability  to  carry  on  original  research."  It  seems  that  the  faculty  was 
becoming  impatient  with  the  announcement  of  work  for  a  degree  for 
which  candidates  did  not  apply,  and  while  loth  to  give  up  the  idea  that 
a  doctor's  degree  could  be  taken,  they  wished  to  have  it  understood  that 
the  college  considered  such  a  possibility  only  a  rare  thing. 

The  third  form  of  the  plan  for  graduate  instruction  appears  in  the 
catalogue  for  1 907-1 908,  when  there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  master's  degree  was  to  be  taken.  Before  that  time  nothing 
was  said  about  the  kind  of  studies  a  candidate  should  pursue.  What 
she  should  take  and  how  she  should  take  it  seem  to  have  been  left  to  the 
committee  on  graduate  instruction  and  the  instructors  concerned.  It 
was  now  decided  to  announce  three  plans  in  which  the  master's  degree 
could  be  taken.  They  are  still  in  the  catalogue  and  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  who  wish  to  see  their  details.  Their  main  features  are: 
I.  By  taking  four  three-hour  courses  of  advanced  grade,  the  courses  to 
be  passed  with  distinction.  2.  By  doing  special  research  and  writing  a 
thesis.  3.  By  a  combination  of  the  first  and  second  method,  the  student 
writing  a  thesis  and  devoting  part  of  her  time  to  courses. 

Taking  mere  undergraduate  courses  for  a  graduate  degree  was  not 
found  acceptable,  and  in  1912  it  was  announced  that  students  pursuing 
such  courses  must  do  one  hour  of  supplementary  work  for  each  three- 
hour  course  taken  and  that  this  supplementary  work  must  be  concen- 
trated on  one  or  two  of  the  four  courses  pursued.  It  is  expected  that 
the  supplementary  work,  where  possible,  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  piece 
of  investigation  resulting  in  a  paper,  which  is  carefully  distinguished  from 
a  thesis.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  the  graduate 
students  prefer  to  register  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  under  either 
the  second  or  the  third  method. 

One  of  the  serious  drawbacks  to  graduate  work  during  the  period 
was  the  lack  of  courses  offered  primarily  for  graduates.  That  all  the 
women  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  work  wish  to  do  it  at  the  univer- 
sities open  to  men  and  women  is  not  at  all  true.  Whether  they  should 
attend  such  institutions  or  not  is  also  a  debatable  question.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  special  research  courses  are  taken  by  women  at  Smith 
College  with  profit  and  delight  to  the  students.  No  new  courses  primar- 
ily for  graduates  have  been  opened  without  arousing  the  vital  interest 
of  the  graduates,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  still  more  room 
for  opening  such  courses. 
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The  committee  on  graduate  instruction  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  courses.  Each  one  offered  meant  an  in- 
crease of  the  working  hours  of  some  instructor  who  already  had  heavy 
work.  The  committee  did  not  press  the  matter;  but  the  departments 
themselves  assumed  the  initiative.  In  response  to  demands  that  came 
from  the  students  research  courses  began  to  be  created.  At  last  in  1912 
the  committee  asked  the  departments  to  announce  specifically  what 
courses,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  would  be  considered  as  open  to 
graduate  students.  The  responses  showed  that  eleven  departments  were 
offering  definite  graduate  work.  Two  offered  two  courses  each  and  the 
rest  offered  one  each.  Several  of  the  latter  class  merely  announced  that 
research  would  be  arranged  on  application.  This  was  not  a  bad  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  followed  by  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  courses 
offered  primarily  for  graduates  until  in  1915  the  total  number  is  twenty- 
eight  in  thirteen  departments.  Four  departments  announce  four  of 
such  courses  in  each  department.  The  table  summing  up  the  number 
of  students  year  by  year  will  show  how  much  these  courses  have  been 
appreciated. 

The  creation  of  fellowships  has  done  much  to  promote  the  growth 
of  graduate  work  at  the  college.  They  have  brought  to  Smith  a  number 
of  mature  graduate  students,  who  have  set  the  pace  for  other  students. 
The  first  move  in  this  direction  was  in  1902  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  trustees  had  created  a  fellowship  in  philosophy  and  psychology  paying 
$450  a  year.  The  announcement  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Grace  R.  Peters,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  fellow  in  philosophy.  Next 
year  two  fellowships,  each  yielding  $450  a  year,  were  offered  and  they 
were  open  to  students  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  botany,  and 
zoology.  Two  fellows  were  now  appointed,  one  in  zoology  and  one  in 
geology.  The  following  year,  1904,  it  was  announced  that  fellowships 
in  the  various  departments  were  being  established  and  that  they  were 
then  available  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  botany,  geology,  zoology, 
and  German.  In  1905  it  was  announced  that  six  fellowships  would  be 
given,  open  to  all  departments,  and  in  1906  the  honorarium  was  increased 
from  $450  to  $500  for  each  fellow.  In  the  catalogue  of  1911-1912  it  was 
announced  that  the  committee  on  graduate  instruction  might,  for  good 
reasons,  assign  one  or  more  of  these  fellowships  to  students  who  wished 
to  study  at  other  institutions  than  Smith  College. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  graduate  instruction  began  at  Smith, 
how  it  has  developed,  and  on  what  basis  it  now  stands.  For  many  years 
it  seemed  at  a  standstill.  Within  the  last  five  years  it  has  shown  a  normal 
growth.  It  has  not  progressed  at  a  "tremendous"  rate,  as  a  foolish 
reporter  incorrectly  said  on  a  certain  occasion,  but  with  a  fair  and  healthy 
indication  that  the  students  who  make  up  the  college's  clientele  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  needs  of  such  instruction. 


THE   COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Delivered  by 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of 

Education 

Gilbert  Chesterton  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  Kipling  has  intimated  that 
the  name  which  your  College  has  taken  and  which  you  as  its  graduates 
are  henceforth  to  bear  as  a  matronymic  is  so  poetical  that  it  must  be 
"an  arduous  and  heroic  matter  to  live  up  to  it"  and  that  it  would  be 
"very  natural  that  a  certain  hauteur,  a  certain  carriage  of  the  head,  a 
certain  curl  of  the  lip,  should  distinguish  every  one  who  bore  it." 

I  speak  of  this  to  intimate  my  own  consciousness  of  the  glory  that  has 
here  been  added  to  this  name,  which  as  Chesterton  says  is  older  than  the 
nations,  a  glory  which  indeed  will  make  it  an  arduous  and  heroic  matter 
for  you  to  live  up  to  it. 

But  my  word  as  you  go  forth  is  not  to  be  of  your  Smith  inheritance, 
the  wisdoms  of  your  years  of  study  here ;  it  is  to  be  of  the  wisdoms  of  the 
hours  and  days  of  leisure  that  lie  in  the  years  before  you. 

And  I  begin  with  Browning's  mill-girl  in  "Pippa  Passes"  who  had  only 
one  holiday,  one  day  of  leisure  in  all  the  year, — Pippa  who  was  in  her 
few  hours  made  to  pass  beneath  the  windows  of  the  supposed  "four 
happiest  ones"  in  the  town,  to  rebuke  their  intemperate  leisure,  their 
vicious  idleness,  and  their  inconsiderateness  of  the  unceasing  labors  of 
others. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  her  one  holiday: 

Oh,  Day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 

A  mite  of  my  twelve-hours'  treasure. 

The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances, 

(Be  they  grants  thou  art  bound  to,  or  gifts  above  measure) 

One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chances, 

(Be  they  tasks  God  imposed  thee  or  freaks  at  thy  pleasure) 

— My  Day,  if  I  squander  such  labor  or  leisure, 

Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me! 

It  is  this  prayer,  this  leisure  petition,  that  I  would  have  said  for 

All  other  men  and  women  that  this  earth 
Belongs  to,  who  all  days  alike  possess. 

And  such  a  prayer  needs  to  be  said  more  religiously  than  the  "personal 
efficiency"  prayers  that  are  prescribed  for  labor,  for  if  there  are  no  ori- 
sons in  our  pragmatic  educational  litany  except  "laborare  est  orare," 
there  will  be  nothing  to  "leaven  what  were  all  earth,  else,  with  a  feel  of 
Heaven." 

It  is  refreshing  to  catch  the  voice  of  Pippa  in  the  midst  of  the  voca- 
tional sounds  in  shops  and  schools  and  even  in  college  halls  and  peda- 
gogical  discussions.     Everywhere   there    is   wordy   insistence   that   the 
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school  shall  train  for  vocation,  as  doubtless  it  must,  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  boy  and  girl  to  do  his  part,  her  part,  of  the  increasingly  com- 
plex and  more  highly  specialized  work  of  the  world.  But  when  it  is 
appreciated  that,  because  of  the  specialization,  the  multiplication  of 
processes  and  the  consequent  division  of  labor,  there  can  be  no  posses- 
sing joy  of  handiwork  for  millions  upon  millions  of  workers,  no  possibility 
of  individual  development  because  of  the  unending  repetition  of  one  sim- 
ple process,  there  must  come  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  filling  the 
time  left,  after  these  hours  of  such  narrow  labor,  especially  with  such 
employments  of  leisure  as  will  make  it  of  less  and  even  lessening  conse- 
quence in  what  specific  trade  or  profession  one  earns  one's  living. 

Fortunate  are  they  whose  lot  it  is,  inherited  or  found,  to  get  the  means 
of  livelihood  by  doing  that  which  they  would  elect  to  do  if  there  were  no 
compulsion  to  do.  Happy  are  they  who  find  the  means  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  even  physical  development  in  the  very  tasks  by  which  they 
earn  that  which  keeps  the  soul  and  body  together. 

A  well-known  artist  once  said  to  me,  "Why  should  the  artisan,  the  hod- 
carrier,  the  ditch-digger,  the  garbage-gatherer  not  have  a  surer  and  a 
better  wage  than  I  can  be  sure  of?  In  painting  pictures  I  am  doing  what 
of  all  things  I  wish  to  do." 

The  artisan,  on  the  other  hand,  must  finish  his  turning  one  lever  a 
thousand  times,  or  doing  his  infinitesimal  part  of  making  a  shoe  or  a 
locomotive  ten  thousand  times,  before  he  can  have  any  joy  of  his  handi- 
work, any  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  any  chance  to  see  a  painting,  or  read 
a  book,  or  walk  under  the  open  sky,  or  know  the  companionship  of  trees 
or  of  men  who  have  lived  in  other  days, — before  he  can,  in  fine,  give  at- 
tention, as  Arnold  Bennett,  who  has  no  sentimental  spirituality,  put  it, 
attention  "to  the  evolution  of  his  immortal  soul."  Pippa  must  give  her 
"next  twelve-months'  toil  at  wearisome  silk-winding,  coil  on  coil"  before 
she  can  have  such  another  twelve  hours  of  freedom  as  every'  young 
woman  has  here  every  day, — twelve  hours  of  freedom  to  inquire  into  and 
enjoy  the  universe,  with  its  miracles  at  every  turn,  its  infinite  distances. 

Pasteur,  spending  his  days  in  his  Paris  laboratory  studying  the  silk- 
worm germs,  which  had  made  valueless  the  plantations  of  golden  trees  in 
the  south  of  France — spending  his  days  at  his  chosen  task  in  the  labora- 
tory and  watching  night  after  night  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  child, 
is  not  to  be  pitied,  even  though  it  is  known  that  he  might  have  been 
better  paid,  and  in  comparative  idleness,  as  the  head  of  a  vinegar  fac- 
tory,— the  same  Pasteur  who  for  twenty-six  years  dragged  a  half-para- 
lyzed body  around  while  he  fought  his  great  battle  for  saving  the  lives  of 
others. 

Do  not  waste  any  sympathy  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  flinging  away  his 
fortune  to  enter  upon  a  precarious  ministry  in  poverty.  Do  not  commis- 
erate the  Provencal  peasant,  Fabre,  the  "greatest  living  naturalist,"  the 
"insects'  Homer,"  who  was  recently  found  forgotten  and  pinched, by 
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starvation  among  the  bugs  of  his  laboratory  in  Serignan.  Do  not 
smile  pityingly  on  Walt  Whitman  when  he  and  his  sister  are  found  at 
their  dinner  of  turnips  and  water  when  an  English  lord  appears  at  the 
door.  Do  not  be  very  sorry  for  a  miserably  paid  minister  who  is  improv- 
ing his  own  soul  in  his  service;  nor  for  the  inadequately  paid  teacher 
who  enjoys  teaching, — you  may  be  for  the  one  who  does  not — whose  every 
day  is  an  adventure  in  undiscovered  or  rediscovered  lands,  out  on  the 
verges  of  a  pupil's  knowledge.  They  are  not  to  be  commiserated  who 
through  their  vocations  find  the  way  to  the  highest  development  of  all 
their  divine  aptitudes  in  human  bodies,  whatever  their  economic  for- 
tunes may  be, — whose  labor  is  all  leisure  and  whose  leisure  is  all  labor, — 
that  is,  a  labor  followed  with  all  the  zest  of  a  free  desire.  It  is  only  they 
who  find  their  occupations  narrowed  to  compulsory  drudgery.  Leisure, 
as  I  would  define  it,  is  not  cessation  from  activity:  it  is  free  activity. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  it  were  not  a  species  of  bribery  (and  I  could 
afford  to  do  so)  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  what 
I  am  doing,  the  amount  which  I  am  paid  for  doing  what  I  am  doing,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  teachers,  though  the  choice  for  all 
of  us  probably  is  a  purely  academic  one. 

I  have  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  help  every  man  work  out  his 
eternal  salvation,  to  evolve  his  immortal  soul,  as  far  as  possible  through 
his  vocation,  vigorously  as  I  have  protested  against  the  narrowness  of 
educating  solely  to  vocational  ends,  and  strongly  as  I  deplore  the  ten- 
dency to  make  vocation  the  basis  for  the  estimate  of  human  values,  and 
for  social  classification. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention,  as  I  did  in  an  address 
several  years  ago,  to  the  fact  that  this  vocational  classification  is  primi- 
tive, and  that  according  to  the  Scripture  record  Adam's  descendants 
had  not  seen  seven  generations  on  the  face  of  earth  before  they  were 
divided  into  cattlemen,  musicians,  and  artisans.  For  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  written  that  Lamech  had  three  sons,  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain, — Jabal  the  "father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and 
have  cattle,"  Jubal  the  "father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
pipe" ;  and  Tubal-cain,  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 

As  I  re-read  this  record  I  find,  what  I  had  never  noticed  before,  that 
there  was  a  sister,  a  vocationless  sister; — the  simple  statement  reads: 
"And  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah."  And  the  noun  "  Naamah," 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "sweet."  What  a 
significant  record  is  this  "social  register"  of  the  first  scriptural  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world:  the  brothers  were  identified  by  their  callings,  their 
sister  by  her  feminine  qualities! 

The  vocational  identification  of  men  persists.  In  that  modern  book 
which  bears  closest  analogy  to  this  early  chapter  in  Genesis  ("Who's 
Who"),  every  man  is  identified  by  the  occupation  in  which  he  has  labored. 
He  is  first  of  all  a  merchant,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  capitalist,  a  journalist, 
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an  engineer,  a  musician,  an  "educator."  Only  vocationalists  or  retired 
vocationalists,  as  a  rule,  are  mentioned.  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain 
are  all  there;  but  Naamah  is  not  included,  unless  she  has  written  a  book 
or  become  a  noted  teacher  or  attained  conspicuousness  in  some  social 
service. 

There  could  be  no  harm  in  such  a  system  of  identification  if  it  were  not 
made  the  basis  for  appraising  a  man's  doing  according  to  conventional 
standards  and  for  forgetting  his  actual  being. 

A  story  untrue  in  its  detail  is  told  of  an  American  young  woman  who, 
desiring  to  be  presented  at  court  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  found 
that  there  was  objection  because  her  father  sold  boots  and  shoes.  She 
communicated  the  fact  to  him  and  he  cabled  in  answer,  "Nonsense,  I  do 
not  sell  them,  I  give  them  away.  See  advertisement,"  and  she  was 
presented  as  the  daughter  of  an  American  philanthropist.  The  voca- 
tional classification  is  more  tolerant  in  this  democracy,  but  more  prag- 
matic too  and  not  as  appreciative  of  that  service  which  has  not  the 
outward  marks  of  practicality. 

Yet  even  under  our  windows  have  we  need  to  hear  Pippa  singing  her 
New  Year's  hymn : 

All  service  ranks  alike  to  Him  who  sees  all. 

Yes,  if  all  give  their  several  best.  And  vocational  guidance  and  voca- 
tional training  are  essential  to  the  end  that  all  should  be  able  to  give  their 
several  best  in  vocation. 

But  man  lives  not  by  vocation  alone,  and  his  life  is  not  to  be  appraised 
by  vocation  alone,  but  by  everything  that  proceeds  out  of  the  divine 
desire  for  the  ennobling  of  all  that  a  man  does. 

William  James  has,  I  think,  somewhere  given  intimation  that  the 
quality  of  a  man  is  best  to  be  discerned  through  what  he  does  with  his 
holiday.  But  whether  that  dearly  lost  philosopher  actually  did  or  did 
not  announce  and  support  this  thesis,  it  was  his  spirit,  I  am  sure,  that  has 
brought  me  to  see  that  the  use  of  leisure  is  as  important  a  problem  as 
that  of  efficiency  in  labor. 

It  is  in  a  circle  that  civilization  has  traveled.  But  a  circle  that  in  its 
circumference  rises  to  a  higher  level.  The  beginnings  of  that  circle,  I 
suspect,  found  the  pure  individualists  of  that  remote  time  under  the 
compulsion  of  a  slight  spasmodic  labor  and  of  a  long  and  tedious  leisure 
in  which  the  creative  arts  began. 

Then,  and  before  long,  there  developed  a  leisure  class  and  a  working 
class.  In  Greece  one-fourth  had  all  the  leisure  and  the  other  three-fourths 
all  the  labor.  Or,  as  one  has  put  it,  one-fourth  were  idealists — women 
not  counted,  I  take  it — without  utilitarianism,  and  three-fourths  were  util- 
itarians without  idealism.  The  three-fourths  were  slaves  and  un- 
franchised merchants  and  artisans. 

And  in  that  wonderful  essay  on  "labor  and  leisure"  in  the  "Wisdom 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach,"   there  are  clearly  distinguished  the  two  classes: 
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How  shall  he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow,  that  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of 
the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors?  ...  He  will 
set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows;  and  his  wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers 
their  fodder.  So  is  every  artificer  and  workmaster,  that  passeth  his  time  by  night 
as  by  day  .  .  .  cutting  gravings  of  signets  and  wakeful  to  finish  his  work. 
So  is  the  smith  by  the  anvil  .  .  .  the  vapor  of  the  fire  wasting  his  flesh — wake- 
ful to  adorn  his  works  perfectly.  So  is  the  potter  .  .  .  turning  his  wheel  about 
with  his  feet,  applying  his  heart  to  finishing  his  glazing.  .  .  .  Without  these 
shall  not  a  city  be  inhabited.  They  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world,  but  they 
shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people,  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  seat 
of  the  judge;  neither  shall  they  declare  instruction  and  judgment. 

They  had  what  the  few  workmen  of  to-day  can  have, — joy  in  per- 
fecting their  works,  in  adorning  their  works  perfectly,  but  as  the  ancient 
writer  put  it,  even  they  had  no  opportunity  to  "apply  their  souls." 

Next,  civilization  set  everybody  to  work.  But  hardly  was  that  done 
when  she  began  to  see  how  fatal  to  human  development  it  was  that  every- 
body should  work  all  the  time;  and  she  began  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
work,  first  for  children:  leisure  was  compelled  for  them,  that  they  might 
have  a  chance  to  grow,  and  then  to  learn  the  fundamental  lessons  of  the 
race's  experience  (cxoXi7 — school — meant  originally  leisure).  Then  she 
insisted  upon  leisure  for  women.  And  finally  for  men.  The  labor  day 
has  been  gradually  shortened  and  the  leisure  day  commensurately 
lengthened.  Everyone  is  assumed  to  have  some  labor  and  is  required  to 
have  some  leisure,  and  is  to  have  conceivably  even  less  labor  and  con- 
ceivably even  more  leisure. 

And  finally  civilization,  completing  the  circle,  is  undertaking  to  teach 
the  race  to  play  again,  to  play  for  the  forgetting  of  work  and  for  the  pre- 
paring for  work.  Or  to  translate  this  sociological  generalization  into 
the  lines  of  Pippa's  song  (for  what  she  said  of  her  holiday  is  but  what  our 
practical  civilization  is  saying  abstractly  and  in  high-sounding  phrases) : 

For,  Day,  my  holiday,  if  thou  ill-usest 
Me,  who  am  only  Pippa, — old-year's  sorrow. 
Cast  off  last  night,  will  come  again  tomorrow: 
Whereas,  if  thou  prove  gentle,  I  shall  borrow 
Sufficient  strength  of  thee  for  new-year's  sorrow. 

But  it  is  for  another  leisure  than  one  of  economic  motive  that  civili- 
zation longs  and  to  which  she  hopes  to  rise  in  the  next  circumference  of 
the  circle— a  leisure  which  shall  seek  and  find  the  "satisfactions  of  dis- 
interested interest,"  as  an  English  essayist  has,  with  only  seeming  para- 
dox, put  it,  a  leisure  whose  "right  use"  becomes,  as  Aristotle  has  inti- 
mated, "the  main  object  of  education." 

This  may  seem  a  rather  unpractical,  fantastical  hope  that  I  am  im- 
puting to  civilization,  and  a  too  unpractical  idealistic  purpose  that  I  am 
intimating  for  education.  But  when  it  is  reflected  that  the  labor  week  is 
for  millions  45  or  48  or  60  hours  out  of  the  total  of  168  hours  that  they 
have  from  which  to  "spin  health,  pleasure,  money,  content,  respect, 
and  the  evolution  of  an  immortal  soul,"  and  when  it  is  further  realized 
that  vocational  efficiency  and  vocational  care  and  machine  lightening  of 
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labor  are  likely  not  only  to  extend  the  hours  of  leisure  but  also  to  leave 
the  race  with  a  greater  freedom  of  body  to  enjoy  leisure,  the  practical 
importance  of  conserving  to  the  highest  voluntary  uses  of  humanity 
these  hours  saved  from  compulsory  labor  must  be  apparent. 

But  it  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  task  of  civilization  to  teach  men  to 
use  leisure  rightly  than  to  instruct  them  how  to  labor  efficiently. 

I  am  thinking  that  the  colleges  have  preeminently  this  high  task,  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two.  They  must  not  ignore  or  think  superciliously 
or  lightly  of  the  problem  of  vocation  (that  of  making  vocational  labor  it- 
self as  directly  serviceable  to  human  happiness  as  possible  and  of  making 
all  who  labor  as  happy  and  efficient  in  that  service  as  erring  human  nature 
and  merciless  inorganic  nature  will  let  us).  But  they  are  especially  to 
exemplify  and  encourage  in  their  own  teaching  and  in  the  lives  of  their 
graduates  the  best,  noblest  use  of  free  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "the  reason  why  a  man  drinks  is  that  he  is  not 
interesting  enough  to  himself  to  pass  his  leisure  time  without  it."  If  you 
make  the  subject  feminine  and  substitute  another  wasteful  if  not  intem- 
perate verb,  you  make  like  explanation  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
improvidence  of  another  large  class,  and  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  look  with  disfavor  upon  shortening  men's  hours  or  relieving  women 
of  domestic  obligations. 

And  yet,  despite  all  this  abuse  of  leisure,  despite  the  opinion  expressed 
by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  nervous  diseases,  that  occupation 
is  essentially  more  healthful  than  recreation,  vocation  than  vacation,  I 
contend  that  the  facts  call,  not  for  the  lengthening  of  the  occupational 
day,  but  for  the  higher,  better,  fuller  use  of  the  leisure  day. 

For  we  all  have  or  should  have  a  triune  day:  a  "work  day"  in  which 
we  do  our  share  of  the  world's  work;  a  "sleep  day"  in  which  we  must 
physically  rest;  and  a  "leisure  day,"  which  is  as  long  as  either  of  the 
others  for  most  people,  if  they  but  knew  it,  a  third  day  in  which  to  culti- 
vate our  real  selves,  to  approach  our  "possible  perfection." 

And  I  repeat  an  observation  which  I  have  often  made,  that  the  real 
test  of  living  is  what  we  do  with  the  third  of  these  three  days  in  one, 
this  third  which  is  so  frequently,  almost  generally,  looked  upon  as  the 
idle  margin  of  the  "work  day"  or  the  drowsy  margin  of  the  "sleep  day." 

We  cannot,  doubtless  (despite  the  reported  experience  of  the  nameless 
Harvard  professor),  shorten  much  our  "sleep  day."  We  cannot,  perhaps, 
shorten  materially  our  "work  day"  unless  indeed  we  are  willing  to  live 
more  simply.  It  remains  to  make  the  most  of  our  "freedom"  day,  to 
practice  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  efficiency  here  even  as  we  attempt 
higher  economic  efficiency  in  the  "work  day." 

I  heard  Paderewski  play  not  long  ago,  before  this  war  came  on, 
and  I  went  out  with  two  thoughts.     First 

The  marvel  that  a  human  mind, 
From  protean  animalcules  upward  bred, 
Should  transmute  into  sounds  (through  hands 
That  might  be  clinging  still  to  tropic  boughs). 
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And  second  this 


What  other  minds,  discarnate  now,  have  dreamt 
From  out  the  air,  into  such  symphonies 
As  God  with  all  his  earth-orchestral  range, 
From  cataract,  through  soughing  wind,  to  lark, 
Could  not  produce. — 


A  sense  of  clear  rebuke 

To  idle,  sloven,  ineffectiveness, 

In  every  movement,  practised  till  it  seemed 

As  perfect  as  an  orchid  or  a  rose, 

True  as  a  mathematic  formula 

But  full  of  color  as  an  evening  sky! — 


That  is,  (i)  the  marvel  of  what  a  man  can  do,  and  (2)  the  disappointment 
that  he  does  not  do  more.  For  most  of  us  waste  enough  leisure  time  to 
make  ourselves  musicians,  artists,  scholars,  poets,  able  to  minister  in 
our  avocation  to  human  happiness  even  beyond  that  which  we  can  do  in 
our  vocation. 

I  have  taken  a  genius  in  skill  hopelessly  beyond  us,  for  my  illustration: 
but  I  find  one  nearer  home,  whose  leisure  achievements  lie  almost  wholly 
within  our  reach,  whose  last  thoughts  hang  over  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson  like  a  golden  cloud  upon  our  every  horizon, — John  Burroughs. 

Some  months  ago  I  happened  upon  a  leisure  parable  of  his,  though  it 
bore  no  such  title.  In  it  he  described  the  leisure  of  the  woodchuck  who 
"appears  to  live  only  to  accumulate  his  winter  store  of  fat,"  and  the 
leisure  of  the  chipmunk,  who  "gathers  his  stores  only  to  spend  months  of 
inaction  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  his  subterranean  den";  and  then  ap- 
plauding the  life  of  the  red  and  gray  squirrels,  who  "though  often  cold 
and  hungry,  have  the  light  of  day,  the  freedom  of  the  snow  and  the 
treetops,"  he  concludes:  "action,  adventure,  and  struggle  are  after  all 
the  better." 

From  this  homely  parable  of  selfish,  indulgent  "woodchuck  leisure" 
(for  which  you  will  easily  find  human  analogy),  and  miserly,  blind 
"chipmunk  leisure"  and  even  adventurous  "red  and  gray  squirrel  lei- 
sure," he  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  wisdom  of  his  years  and  with  this 
contemplative  look  across  the  valleys,  says  to  you  on  this  your  holiday: 

"A  better  world  I  have  never  wanted.  I  could  not  begin  to  exhaust 
the  knowledge  and  the  delights  of  this  one.  I  have  found  in  it  deep 
beneath  deep,  worlds  within  a  world — an  endless  series  of  beautiful  and 
wonderful  forms  forever  flowing  out  of  itself.  From  the  highest  heavens 
of  the  telescope  to  the  minutest  organisms  of  the  microscope,  all  is  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful,  and  passeth  understanding." 

With  this  glorious  world  of  inexhaustible  knowledges  and  delights  about 
you,  and  God  in  its  heaven,  may  you  go  forth  to  the  labors  and  the 
leisures  of  your  lives  with  the  eager,  joyous  prayer  of  the  mill-girl  in  your 
hearts: 

O  Life  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee! 
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LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


IN  DEFENSE  OF 
A  MALIGNED 
GROUP 


To  the   Editors  of  the 
Quarterly: 

On  page  180  of  "Let 
us  Talk — ■"  in  the  April 
Quarterly  a  senior  remarks: 

A  certain  type  of  girl,  who  is  not  an 
asset  to  the  college  is  becoming  dominant. 
This  girl  is  one  who  has  conceived  of  col- 
lege as  a  romantic  place  where  fudge 
parties  and  peculiar  things  called  "bats" 
prevail.  She  dislikes  study,  and  her  chief 
purpose  in  coming  to  college — although 
she  may  not  admit  it — is  to  experience 
its  unique  life.  These  girls  .  .  .  never 
really  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  college 
and  they  are  detrimental  to  the  college 
because  of  the  attitude  toward  it  which 
they  carry  into  the  outside  world.  The 
size  of  the  college  ought  to  be  limited  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  this  element. 

The  writer  is  only  a  senior,  and  is  of 
course  not  competent  to  judge  the  effect 
ofTcollege  upon  the  class  she  describes. 
But  I  fly  to  the  defense  of  the  group,  of 
which  I  was  one.  I  recognize  every  detail 
of  the  description.  I  thought  college  a 
place  to  have  fun,  I  never  opened  a  book 
in  prep  school,  and  was  frankly  told  at 
the  end  of  my  senior  year  that  only  the 
fact  that  my  father  was  an  influential 
man  gave  me  the  college  credit.  I  barely 
skinned  through  college  in  my  work,  and 
wasted  most  of  my  time  there,  and  yet 
I  am  willing  to  swear  that  now,  after  a 
few  years  of  "the  wide  wide  world," 
there  is  not  a  more  loyal  alumna,  nor  one 
who  does  more  of  what  lies  in  her  power 
in  the  interests  of  her  Alma  Mater,  than 
one  of  the  very  group  which  "ought  to  be 
excluded." 

If  there  were  some  hard  and  fast  mathe- 
matical rule  by  which  we  could  measure  a 
girl's  future  development — then  we  might 
limit  the  college  by  refusing  admission 
to  those  girls  who  would  not  benefit. 

But  I  went  to  college  a  narrow  minded, 
rather  conceited  little  person  who  had 
always  had  her  way,  and  who  had  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  fitting  herself  to  a 
situation.  I  came  out  of  the  four  years 
with  better  poise,  better  standards,  and  an 
infinite  amount  of  ability  to  adjust.  Since 
my  own  Commencement  I  have  heard 
from   seven    mothers   this   sentiment:  "I 


am  going  to  send  my  girl  to  your  college. 
I  only  hope  she  will  turn  out  as  well  as  you 
have!"  And  five  of  those  seven  girls  are 
already  registered. 

Don't  think,  little  1915,  that  you  can 
deny  college  to  anyone,  wisely.  Human 
nature  is  too  complex  to  be  labeled  and 
put  in  compartments. 

1910 

To  the  editors:  After  such  an  intimate  con- 
fession please  don't  sign  my  name.  I  had  to  stand 
up  for  the  girl  for  whom  college  does  more,  in  a 
general  way.  than  any  other  group. 

To  return  to  the  col- 
AFTER    TEN    lege   you    love   after   an 
YEARS  absence  of  eleven  years 

— AND  MORE  and  find  your  best  hopes 
fulfilled  and  your  worst 
fears  forever  laid  low — what  could  offer 
greater  joy  to  the  loyal  alumna? 

As  the  train  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
Northampton  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  baccalaureate  Sunday  of  the  class  of 
1915,  I  thought  over  all  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  since  1904  and  tried  to 
pluck  up  my  courage  to  face  almost  cer- 
tain disappointment  in  several  particulars. 

The  campus!  It  was  never  beautiful, 
perhaps,  but  the  memory  of  the  green 
lawns  and  drooping  elms,  of  the  plain, 
red,  vine-covered  halls  and  houses,  of  the 
orchard  and  meadow  and  of  Paradise 
glinting  through  the  trees,  had  been  for 
years  dear  and  comforting.  Now  the 
fine  new  buildings  had  been  crowded  in — 
John  M.  Greene  Hall,  the  Library,  the 
addition  to  the  Art  Gallery,  the  new  Bio- 
logical Laboratory.  How  different  it 
would  all  seem! 

The  girls!  Sixteen  hundred  now,  instead 
of  eleven  hundred,  and,  according  to 
Dame  Rumor  all  possessing  elaborate 
wardrobes,  electric  automobiles,  and  a 
horrible  disregard  for  the  ideals  of  the 
"  intelligent  gentlewoman." 

The  president!  Young,  vigorous,  the 
wizard  who  had  charmed  $1,000,000  from 
the  pockets  of  alumnae  and  friends  of  the 
college,  report  had  offered  every  encour- 
agement to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  worthy 
follower  in  the  footsteps  of  his  beloved 
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predecessor.  Yet  I  cherished  in  my  in- 
most soul  the  conviction  that  some  of  the 
most  precious  qualities  of  our  dear  old 
president  would  be  lacking.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  How  could  any  young 
man  possess  the  great  spiritual  insight 
and  power  to  inspire  that  had  been  the 
making  of  the  college  during  its  first 
thirty  years? 

Up  the  valley  we  steamed,  along  the 
well-remembered  banks  of  the  beautiful 
river.  Mt.  Tom  came  in  sight  and  dis- 
appeared, Mt.  Holyoke  on  the  other  side 
lifted  its  noble  head.  Here  were  the 
meadows  and  the  ferry, — there  at  last 
the  spires  and  towers  of  Northampton. 
The  mountains  were  exciting  enough  to  a 
traveler  from  the  middle  west,  but  the 
old  town  stirred  me  as  I  had  not  imagined 
it  could.  Other  mountains  had  loomed 
before  me  in  greater  majesty  and  beauty 
in  the  last  dozen  years,  the  Alps,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Rockies,  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  no  town  of  all  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try or  Europe  could  so  strike  the  chords  of 
affection  as  this  where  our  girlish  feet 
had  trod  the  paths  of  promise  and  the 
harder  pavements  of  endeavor. 

I  turned  from  the  railroad  station 
almost  in  a  daze — a  mingling  of  memory 
and  perception.  Main  Street  looked  more 
citified  to  be  sure,  but  familiar  names 
appeared  over  shop  doors;  Kingsley  still 
dealt  out  college  ices,  Bridgman's  still 
lay  in  wait  for  the  incipient  bookworm, 
and  Boyden's,  though  removed  to  more 
palatial  quarters  across  the  street,  still 
furnished  the  well-known  creamed  chicken 
and  rolls  to  the  ever-hungry  undergrad- 
uate and  alumna. 

And  here,  at  last,  was  the  Mecca  of 
Smith  alumnae,  College  Hall,  be-towered 
and  be-vined,  the  same  yesterday  and  to- 
day. I  turned  up  Elm  Street.  I  wanted 
to  get  the  worst  over  before  I  faced  my 
loyal  classmates,  who,  since  they  returned 
year  after  year,  could  not  know  the  dis- 
appointment it  would  be  to  me  to  find  the 
campus  ruined.  College  Hall  had  been 
a  comforting  sight, — but — !  Here  was 
the  Art  Gallery  but  I  saw  no  disfiguring 
addition.  Why,  one  hardly  noticed  it — 
it  looked  as  if  it  really  belonged.  Here 
was  St.  John's,  almost  a  college  chapel, 


here  Miss  Cable's  old  house,  across  the 
street  the  Southwick  and  the  Burnham 
School  somewhat  conspicuous  for  large 
class  numerals  in  electric  lights.  There 
were  the  two  new  houses,  Gillett  and 
Northrop, — nothing  very  new  or  crowded 
looking  there  certainly,  for  they  fitted 
into  their  place  beneath  the  elms  as  if 
they  had  always  been  there.  And  here, 
at  last,  was  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall, 
familiar  from  pictures  and  post  cards  and 
surprisingly  satisfactory  after  all.  Simple, 
dignified,  spacious,  it  surely  was  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  life  of  the  college.  In  fact, 
the  more  I  saw  of  the  new  buildings  the 
more  I  realized  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  that  has  been  exercised  in  their 
planning.  Architecturally  they  are  all 
excellent,  yet  they  are  so  simple  and  plain 
that  they  fit  in  well  with  the  older  build- 
ings. The  Library,  of  course,  is  the  best 
example  of  this,  for  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  campus  and  might  make  or  mar 
the  general  effect.  That  it  makes  is,  I 
believe,  admitted  by  even  the  most  cap- 
tious alumna.  Indeed,  the  surprising 
thing  to  me  was  that  the  campus  at  this 
point  seemed  actually  larger  than  when 
the  Hatfield  and  the  Old  Gymnasium 
occupied  this  space  or  a  part  of  it.  The 
campus  is  changed  indeed,  but  much  as 
we  may  miss  the  dear  rusticity  of  the  old 
orchard  and  the  damp  meadow  of  the 
back  campus  where  the  violets  bloomed, 
we  must  admit  that  for  college  grounds  of 
so  limited  a  size  they  make  a  surprisingly 
good  impression.  Seelye  Hall  is  as  mis- 
placed as  ever,  but  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
ivy  is  round  about  it  and  most  of  us  are 
used  to  it  anyway.  As  to  the  new  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory — words  fail!  Can  these 
marble  halls,  these  noble  armaments  of 
science  be  the  successors  to  the  corridor 
museums  of  old  Lilly?  It  was  surely 
worth  waiting  for. 

But  bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make  a 
college — what  about  the  students?  Were 
they  indeed  so  different?  Of  course  not. 
The  sixteen  hundred  are  much  like  the 
eleven  hundred  that  trod  the  tar  walks  in 
our  day.  Their  slang  may  be  different, 
their  songs  may  be  louder,  but  I  heard  the 
same  kind  of  talk  in  the  Chapin  House  that 
I   heard  in  the  Hubbard  long  ago.     My 
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charming  junior-usher  roommate  seemed 
to  me  as  full  of  right  enthusiasms  and 
sweet  seriousness  as  any  maiden  I  remem- 
ber knowing  in  undergraduate  days. 

And  what  about  the  other  end  of  the 
log?  The  faculty  at  least  presented 
many  familiar  faces,  besides  many 
attractive  unfamiliar  ones,  but  the  head 
of  the  procession  was  different.  Dear 
President  Seelye  was  there  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  was  a  blessing  to  us  all,  but 
what  of  the  big  figure  that  loomed  beside 
him?  This  was  indeed  the  head  of  the 
college  and  the  more  I  heard  of  him,  the 
more  I  saw  of  him,  the  oftener  I  heard  him 
the  more  I  realized  that  he  was  also  truly 
its  heart.  To  me  the  fact  of  these  Com- 
mencement days  in  Northampton  was 
President  Burton.  The  baccalaureate 
sermon,  especially  the  closing  address 
to  the  class,  the  little  speech  on  his  own 
steps  Monday  night,  and  finally  the  splen- 
did, stirring  words  he  spoke  at  the  Alum- 
nae Assembly — these  were  at  least  partial 
revelations  of  the  man's  large  and  noble 
spirit.  The  collection  of  the  million  dollar 
fund  was  the  first  activity  his  youthful 
energy  undertook;  that  it  was  necessary 
and  important  no  one  can  deny.  His 
determination  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  college  without  decreasing  its  quantity 
we  all  applaud.  But  no  one  who  knows 
the  college  to  the  extent  even  of  a  three 
days'  commencement  visit  can  doubt  that 
President  Burton's  best  contribution  to 
it  is  himself,  that  under  the  guidance  of 
that  strong  hand  and  keen  brain  with  the 
inspiration  of  that  big  heart  our  college 
will  go  on  to  better  and  better  days. 

Happy  the  alumna  who  can  come  back 
year  after  year  at  various  times  and  sea- 
sons to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
development  of  all  sides  of  the  college 
life.  But  happy,  too,  the  graduate,  who 
can  return  thus  after  a  decade  of  outward 
separation  to  lighten  up  the  bonds  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  to  renew  the  old 
beliefs  and  old  desires  and  to  go  out  again 
to  the  "wide,  wide  world"  determined 
to  live  up  to  President  Burton's  charac- 
terization of  the  Smith  College  alumna  as 
one  who  exhibits  in  marked  degree  gener- 
osity, activity,  and  loyalty. 

Anna  T.  Kitchel,   1903. 


(Quotations  from  recent  letters) 

We  came  here  to 
"THE  HOUSE  this   ranch    the    last 

BY  THE  SIDEi  of    November,     and 

OF  THE  ROAD"  are  having  the  de- 
lightful experience  of 
making  something  out  of  nothing,  for 
this  was  virgin  land — "desert  land," 
according  to  the  Government, — but  you 
should  see  our  alfalfa  and  barley,  the  60 
acres  of  young  apple,  pear,  and  crab  trees, 
the  hundreds  of  black  locusts  for  wind- 
breaks and  road  borders,  all  beginning  to 
leaf  out.  We  are  on  a  hill  and  half  a  mile 
below  us  is  the  Mojave  River,  running  all 
the  year,  and  along  its  course  for  forty 
miles  a  lovely  strip  of  green  grass  and 
cottonwoods. 

For  fifty  years  there  have  been  ranches 
along  the  river  bottom  on  which  hay  was 
raised,  and  a  few  things  for  home  consump- 
tion, irrigated  by  means  of  ditches  from  the 
river.  But  the  principal  product  was 
cattle,  which  ranged  the  hills  and  along 
the  river.  Then  in  the  last  ten  years  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  abundance 
of  underground  water  above  the  river, 
and  this  is  what  is  bringing  in  the  settlers 
by  the  dozens  and  scores.  There  seems 
to  be  an  underground  river  east  of  the 
Mojave,  and  it  is  from  this  that  our  water 
is  pumped.     .     .     . 

The  ranch  is  about  1200  acres  and  ex- 
tends for  two  miles  along  the  National 
Highway  from  San  Bernadino  to  Needles, 
on  the  Arizona  boundary.  This  fall  the 
state  is  to  have  a  bond  election  for  roads, 
and  part  of  the  money  will  go  to  make  a 
paved  road,  across  the  county.  Think 
of  our  having  a  boulevard  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  on!  The  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  goes  past  us,  and  the  coming  and  going 
of  trains  is  a  never-ending  interest.  There 
is  a  long  siding  at  Bryman,  where  the 
freights  wait  for  the  passengers.  One  day 
last  month,  some  relatives  from  Minne- 
apolis (among  them  Margaret  Welles  Pier- 
son,  1902),  who  had  been  in  Pasadena, 
were  to  pass  here  on  the  Salt  Lake  Limited. 
I  had  told  them  to  look  out  for  the  ranch, 
and  I  went  down  to  the  tracks,  climbed  up 
on  a  fence  post,  by  means  of  the  barb- 
wires,  and  sat  there  and  waved  to  them  on 
the  end  of  the  observation  car  as  they 
passed.    .      .     . 

Through  the  winter  our  boys  had  very 
little  wood-chopping  to  do  as  we  were 
frequently  visited  by  knights  of  the  road, 
who  wanted  a  meal.  All  tramp-hood 
seemed  to  have  gone  by,  along  the  rail- 
road; only  two  declined  to  work,  and 
they  departed  as  empty  as  they  came. 
Often  the  men  were  not  "hoboes,"  but 
mechanics  down  on  their  luck,  and  seeking 
work.  One  of  the  best  workers  we  had 
was  a  young  chap  going  home  to  Barstow 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  lost  his 
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job.  He  had  lost  one  arm  and  yet  he 
could  swing  an  axe  with  the  remaining 
one  in  a  marvellously  able  manner,  and 
the  pile  he  chopped  in  an  hour  was  larger 
than  any  other  in  the  same  time.  There 
are  very  many  machines  passing  every 
day,  and  a  number  of  wagons,  but  if  they 
stop  it  is  at  the  well  for  water.  There  was 
a  gold  strike  in  Nevada  in  the  winter,  and 
all  sorts  of  queer  outfits  went  past,  covered 
wagons,  mostly,  drawn  by  horses,  but 
sometimes  a  cart  with  one  or  two  burros 
and  often  motorcyclists  or  people  on  foot. 

On  April  8th  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  supper,  someone  came  up  on  the  porch, 
and  when  we  opened  the  door,  there  stood 
a  young  girl  in  overalls,  middy  blouse, 
high  boots,  big  straw  hat,  and  gauntlets. 
She  asked  permission  to  camp  by  the  wall 
for  the  night.  We  had  had  people  come 
up  in  the  evening  and  ask  that  before,  but 
imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  that 
she  was  traveling  alone  with  a  burro! 
We  asked  her  to  supper,  and  when  she 
took  off  her  hat  to  wash  up  she  displayed 
soft  pretty  blonde  hair  in  Dutch-cut. 
She  told  us  all  about  herself  quite  frankly. 
She  was  a  "girl-hiker,"  originally  from 
some  little  place  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory  and  con- 
tracted consumption.  Her  brother  sent 
her  to  a  hospital  in  Denver,  where  she 
improved  very  much,  and  when  she  left 
it  she  "worked  out"  for  a  month,  but 
her  doctor  said  she  must  live  out  of  doors. 
Her  brother  made  a  wager  with  somebody 
that  she  could  tramp  to  San  Francisco 
alone  and  earn  her  way,  and  here  she  was. 
She  was  20  years  old  the  next  day,  but 
she  did  not  look  over  16.  She  had  left 
Denver  early  in  January  and  she  earned 
money  by  selling  picture  postcards  of 
herself.  She  said  that  sometimes  she  did 
not  know  where  her  next  meal  was  coming 
from,  and  once  she  had  as  much  as  $8.00. 
I  fancy  that  a  good  many  meals  came  to 
her  as  supper  did  that  night,  and  breakfast 
and  lunch  the  next  day.  The  wager  re- 
quired her  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  by  May  8, 
and  in  San  Francisco  June  8.  She  had 
no  idea  what  she  would  do  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, perhaps  "work  out."  But,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  first,  that  she  had 
never  been  molested  or  annoyed  in  any 
way;  and,  second,  that  she  left  Denver 
weighing  75  pounds,  and  when  at  our 
house  she  weighed  125!     .     .     . 

I  want  to  know  so  much  who  of  you  all 
are  coming  to  California  this  year,  so  we 
can  arrange  to  meet.  You  are  all  invited 
to  stop  over  at  the  ranch,  of  course,  but 
I  honestly  do  not  think  you  would  enjoy 
a  protracted  stay,  for  it  will  be  anywhere 
from  8o°  to  no°. 

Rejoyce   Collins   Booth,    1898. 
Bryman,  Halleck  P.  0., 

San  Bernadino  Co.,  Cal., 


Aren  't  there  many  of  you  who 
TO  THE  would  be  glad  to  give  some  of 
ALUMNAE  your  free  hours  to  some  sort 
of  social  work?  The  field  is 
very  broad — all  sorts  of  talents  are  useful 
— all  kinds  of  employment  await  you,  if 
only  you  will  give  a  little  time  regularly. 
Do  you  know  where  to  apply,  how  to  get 
the  sort  of  opportunity  you  most  want? 
There  are  many  agencies  ready  to  help 
you.  In  New  York,  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  130  East  22nd  St., 
has  a  department  for  social  workers  and 
in  Boston  the  A.  C.  A.  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee exists  to  find  jobs  for  volunteers 
(address  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  chairman, 
Concord,  Mass.). 

There  are  numerous  other  committees 
throughout  the  country,  all  working  in 
touch  with  the  National  Volunteer  Service 
Bureau  of  the  A.  C.  A.  whose  chairman, 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Friend  (424  Kane  Place, 
Milwaukee)  will  give  you  information 
about  the  one  nearest  to  you.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  to  be  done  and  there  are 
plenty  of  workers  who  want  to  do  it. 
The  difficulty  is  to  fit  the  would-be  worker 
to  the  job.  Why  not  let  one  of  these 
committees  help  you  in  this  way? 

Ellen  T.  Emerson,  1901. 


CHINA'S  FIRST 


Ginling  College, 
the  first  Women's 


UNION  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


College  in  Central 
China,  will  open 
in  Nanking, China, 
next  September.  Frederica  R.  Mead,  191 1, 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty;  and  in  these 
extracts  from  one  of  her  letters,  we  are 
able  to  get  a  little  idea  of  the  wonderful 
work  that  is  being  begun. 

I  wish  you  could  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Thurston  is  our  President  and  is  wonder- 
fully well  fitted  for  this  position.  She 
taught  in  Turkey  for  two  years  before 
her  marriage  and  then  came  out  to  China 
with  her  husband  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  Yale  Mission  in  Changsha.  After  his 
death  she  returned  there  to  teach  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Thurston  has  such 
sympathy  and  charm  and  such  a  big  way 
of  looking  at  things  that  she  takes  every- 
body with  her  when  she  does  a  thing,  and 
it  is  a  joy  to  work  and  live  with  her. 

One  of  the  other  faculty  members  is 
Elizabeth  Goucher,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
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Goucher  who  founded  the  college  now 
named  after  him  in  Baltimore,  and  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  (Dr. 
Goucher  was  visiting  us  last  fall  and  I  will 
never  forget  him  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  said:  "Of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  China  is  the  one  which  to-day 
seems  to  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  service;  of  all  the  centers  for  education 
in  China,  Nanking  is  the  best  located  and 
most  favorable,  and  of  all  ithe  openings 
for  educational  work,  the  most  needed  is 
higher  education  for  women,  because  if 
you  do  not  give  the  women  the  best,  the 
nation  cannot  rise."  It  was  thrilling  to 
hear  a  man  of  such  breadth  of  experience 
and  vision  speak  so  quietly  and  surely, 
and  think  of  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility involved  in  starting  Ginling  College.) 
I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  write  of  the 
actual  place  in  which  we  are  to  open  next 
fall.  We  are  rejoiced  over  this  abiding 
place  for  Ginling  College,  until  she  shall 
have  her  own  buildings,  because  we  feel 
that  we  can  make  it  express  the  best  in 
Chinese  home  architecture  as  well  as 
answer  all  the  health  requirements.  It 
is  an  official  residence  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
is  in  the  very  nicest  section  of  Nanking. 
Opposite  the  doorway  is  one  of  the  features 
of  any  better  class  Chinese  house— a  piece 
of  wall  built  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits. 
The  first  court  is  just  an  ante-court  so  we 
must  step  through  the  picturesque  cir- 
cular door  at  our  right  to  go  to  what  will 
be  the  chapel  and  reception  rooms.  The 
lot  is  divided  into  five  sections;  the  farthest, 
a  lovely  garden  with  a  truly  eastern 
Lotus  pool  and  a  pavilion  which  we  shall 
use  as  an  out-of-door  gymnasium;  the 
other  four  sections,  side  by  side,  are  made 
up  of  alternating  rooms  and  courts.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  circular  doorway 
into  the  chapel  section,  let  us  go  back 
through  it,  for  this  is  the  part  that  will 
be  used  for  the  faculty.  Beyond  the 
first  court  is  a  row  of  small  rooms  that  will 


probably  be  class  rooms,  then  will  come 
our  dining  and  living  rooms  and  around 
the  farthest  court,  where  the  buildings 
are  two  storied,  we  still  have  our  studies 
and  sleeping  rooms.  The  adjoining  sec- 
tion corresponds  exactly  to  this,  and  will 
be  used  for  the  girls'  dormitories.  How 
I  wish  I  could  really  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  quaintness  of  it  all — the  paved 
courts,  or  "heavenly  wells,"  with  their 
cunning  little  green  trees  and  over-hang- 
ing gray  tiled  roofs,  the  delicately  latticed 
windows  that  cover  the  larger  half  of  the 
walls  of  most  of  the  rooms,  the  sense  of 
mystery  in  going  from  one  court  to  another 
and  another  and  not  knowing  what  may 
come  next.  It  is  so  utterly  different  from 
what  we  are  used  to,  but  so  fascinating. 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  a  little  of  what 
we  are  looking  forward  to  in  the  college 
work  itself.  We  are  going  to  begin  with 
a  freshman  class  only,  and  cannot  tell 
how  many  different  qualities  of  prepara- 
tion we  may  get.  So  we  are  expecting  to 
do  something  of  tutoring  or  as  the  Chinese 
puts  it,  "mending  and  reviewing,"  even 
in  the  one  class.  The  question  of  how 
much  teaching  will  be  done  in  Chinese 
and  how  much  in  English  is  also  one  that 
cannot  be  decided  definitely  until  we 
know  the  material  that  we  will  have  to 
work  with.  Needless  to  say,  I  shall  teach 
next  year  in  English. 

Ross  in  "  The  Changing  Chinese  "  speaks 
of  China's  women  as  her  "greatest  unde- 
veloped resource."  I  do  hope  that  you 
will  think  about  Ginling  College  in  the 
light  of  its  possibilities  for  world  useful- 
ness and  see  whether  it  strikes  you  as 
something  you  want  to  help.  And  I  hope 
you  will  talk  about  it.  And  most  of  all 
I  hope  you  will  make  it  one  of  the  things 
that  you  hold  in  your  heart  in  prayer, 
that  Ginling  College  may  meet  its  oppor- 
tunity and  fulfill  its  mission  in  bringing 
to  an  ever  widening  circle  in  China  the 
Christian  ideal  of  fully  developed  woman- 
hood. 

Frederica  R.  Mead,  191 1. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers — Since  April  11  the  speakers 
at  Vespers  have  been  Reverend  Hugh 
Black,  Reverend  Howard  A.  Bridgman, 
D.  D.,  Reverend  Hubert  C.  Herring, 
President  Burton,  Reverend  Charles  Em- 
erson Burton,  D.  D.,  Reverend  Robert  E. 
Brown,  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  D.  D.,  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
D.  D.,  Professor  Irving  F.  Wood. 

Concerts — On   April    21    the   seventh 


concert  of  the  college  course  was  given  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist.  The  eighth 
and  last  concert  of  the  course  given  on 
May  19,  was  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio, 
"Elijah,"  given  by  the  Smith  and  Am- 
herst choruses  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bigelow  of  Amherst.  Miss 
Grace  Williams,  soprano,  Miss  Miller, 
contralto,  Mr.  Wells,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  baritone,  were  the  soloists. 

Fritz  Kreisler  gave  a  concert  on  April 
19    under   the   auspices   of    the    Western 
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Massachusetts  Association.  On  April  28 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  MacDowell  gave  a  lec- 
ture recital  on  the  compositions  of  Edward 
A.  MacDowell.  On  May  5  at  an  open 
meeting  of  Clef  Club  there  was  a  program 
of  original  compositions.  The  Wednes- 
day afternoon  concerts  have  included  a 
recital  by  Miss  Katherine  Frazier,  harp- 
ist, assisted  by  Miss  Esther  Dale,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Moog,  accompanist,  and 
a  song  recital  by  Professor  E.  S.  Olmsted. 
Lectures — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  Professor  Matteson  Johnson 
of  Harvard  University  on  "Lee  at  Ap- 
pomattox" and  Professor  Bassett  on 
"The  Re-knitting  of  the  North  and  the 
South,"  at  the  exercises  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War;  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
literary  editor  of  the  Independent,  on 
"Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Man  and  his 
Work,"  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  societies;  Dr.  Lillian 
Welsh  of  Goucher  College  on  "Women  in 
Science,"  at  an  open  meeting  of  Collo- 
quium; Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard 
University  on  "  Phi  Beta  Kappa's  Great- 
est Day,"  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society;  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  President  of  The  National  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  on  "The  Work 
of  The  National  Trade  Union  League," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Consumers' 
League;  Miss  Ruth  Putnam  on  "Cortes' 
Search  for  the  Strait  and  the  Amazons," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
History;  Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  Smith 
1901,  on  "Volunteer  Work  in  Social  Serv- 
ice"; Miss  Helen  Lozanitch,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Agricultural  Re- 
lief Committee  for  Serbia,  on  the  subject 
of  her  personal  experience  in  the  war  zone; 
the  Reverend  Christopher  Carson  Thur- 
ber,  Superintendent  of  the  House  for 
Homeless  Boys,  Covington,  Va.,  on  "The 
Opportunities  for  Service  among  the  Poor 
Whites  of  the  South,"  at  a  Christian  As- 
sociation meeting;  MacGregor  Jenkins  on 
"The  Making  of  a  Magazine,"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  English; 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  President  of  the 
National  American  Association  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Suf- 
frage Discussion  Club  and  the  Northamp- 


ton Equal  Suffrage  Association;  Mr.  I.  L. 
Lindabury  of  Burdett  College  on  "The 
Advantage  and  Opportunities  of  the 
Secretarial  Profession";  Miss  Florence 
Jackson  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  voca- 
tions for  women;  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson  spoke  to  the  students  after  the 
chapel  exercises  on  May  23. 

Faculty  Notes — During  the  spring 
vacation  President  Burton  gave  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Brimmer  School  in  Boston. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  served 
as  a  judge  at  the  Harvard- Yale  University 
debate  at  Cambridge. 

Professor  Olmsted  and  Professor  Vieh 
of  the  Department  of  Music  are  announc- 
ing courses  in  voice,  piano,  and  theory,  to 
be  given  this  summer  in  Portland,  Me. 
With  their  families,  Professor  Vieh  and 
Professor  Olmsted  will  spend  the  summer 
on  Diamond  Island,  twenty  minutes  from 
Portland.  A  series  of  eight  recitals  will 
accompany  the  course.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  such  students  as  may 
come  from  a  distance. 

On  June  21,  Professor  Irving  Wood  re- 
ceived from  Hamilton  College,  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  The 
occasion  was  also  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation.  About  a  dozen  alum- 
nae of  Smith  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamilton  College  were  present  at  Com- 
mencement   to    greet     Professor    Wood. 

A  bibliography  of  Mediaeval  French 
Literature  for  college  libraries,  prepared 
by  a  French  scholar,  M.  Lucien  Toulet, 
especially  for  Smith  College  library  and 
edited  by  Professor  Schinz  and  Dr.  Under- 
wood of  the  Department  of  French,  is  to 
be  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 

A  substantial  anthology  of  French  Lit- 
erature of  the  seventeenth  century  is  being 
published  by  Holt  and  Company  of  New 
York.  This  book  is  to  be  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Schinz  and  Miss  Helen  Maxwell 
King  of  the  Department  of  French. 

Dr.  Underwood  of  the  Department  of 
French  will  publish  in  Modern  Philology 
for  July  an  article  on  "Rousseau  and 
Madame  de  Stael." 

The  International  Year  Book  for  1914 
contains  an  article  on  French  Literature 
by  Professor  Schinz. 

Mr.  Harvey  Gates  Townsend,  instructor 
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in  the  Department  of  Education,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Cooperation  in  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
by  the  University  Council  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan  represented 
Smith  College  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women. 

Professor  John  S.  Bassett  represented 
Smith  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
Frank  Johnson  Goodnow,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Julia  H.  Caverno  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Berkshire  County 
Smith  Club  at  Pittsfield.  Miss  Caverno 
also  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Worcester. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Gardiner  published 
an  article  entitled  "Affective  Phenomena," 
in  the  Psychological  Bulletin  of  May  15. 

Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  an  article  entitled 
"  Moral  Progress." 

Miss  Julia  Turner,  who  had  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  Lawrence  House  as 
a  cooperative  house,  will  next  year  be  in 
charge  of  a  large  cooperative  house  at 
Pembroke,  the  Women's  College  of 
Brown  University. 

The  Department  of  Geology  has  been 
presented  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
minerals  which  was  once  the  private  prop- 
erty of  Edward  Hitchcock,  President  of 
Amherst  College  from  1845-1854.  Mrs. 
Emily  Hitchcock  Terry  of  Northampton 
is  the  donor. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  has 
announced  a  consignment  of  material 
which  includes  twenty  human  skulls  from 
the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  and  numerous 
preparations  showing  the  anatomy  and 
development  of  animals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  has  also  received  speci- 
mens of  a  glass  sponge,  euplectella,  and 
of  a  sea  horse,  hippocampus  from  the 
Reverend  Henry  Loomis  and  his  daughter 
Clara  Loomis,  Smith  1900,  of  Yokohama, 
Japan. 

Council  Notes — In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  it  was  stated  that  the  per- 
mission system  has  been  found  to  work 


very  well.  During  the  Easter  recess 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Students'  Building,  the  most 
notable  ones  being  the  repairing  and 
painting  of  the  walls  in  the  large  hall  and 
a  new  curtain  for  the  stage. 

The  members  of  the  Council  for  the  next 
year  are: — Dorothy  Eaton,  president, 
Florence  Smith,  secretary,  Alison  Cook, 
treasurer,  Mary  McMillan,  Charlotte  Bil- 
lings, Ethel  Davison,  Elizabeth  Hugus, 
president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Eleanor 
Adams,  president  of  the  senior  class,  and 
the  presidents  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919  who 
will  be  elected  in  the  fall. 

Elections— The  officers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association  for  next  year  are: — presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  Hugus,  1916;  vice-presi- 
dent, Frances  Hall,  1916;  treasurer, 
Josephine  Cameron,  1917;  secretary,  Helen 
Jones,  1918. 

The  presidents  elected  in  the  various 
clubs  for  the  coming  year  are: — Vox  Club, 
Dorothy  Ainsworth;  Telescopium,  Doro- 
thy Mack;  Philosophical  Society,  Sarah 
Wilmot;  Biological  Society,  Justina  Hill; 
Physics  Club,  Mabel  Hammer;  Oriental 
Society,  Vina  Allan;  French  Club,  Helen 
Ganse;  Colloquium,  Emily  Ames;  Ger- 
man Club,  Eleanor  Hatch;  Debating 
Union,   Marjorie  Smith. 

The  leaders  of  the  musical  clubs  are: — 
Glee  Club,  Grace  Tolman;  Mandolin  Club, 
Florence  Eis. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken  in 
three  members  from  the  junior  class: — 
Mary  McMillan,  Harriet  Skidmore,  and 
Edith  Edgar,  and  one  member  from  the 
sophomore  class,  Madeline  McDowell. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  four 
members  from  the  junior  class: — Frances 
Bradshaw,  Marie  Gilchrist,  Elizabeth 
Hunter,  and  Pauline  Brown. 

Athletics — The  honors  received  at  the 
competitive  drill  which  ends  the  regular 
work  in  gymnastics  were  as  follows: — the 
seniors  won  the  banner  presented  by  the 
Athletic  Association  for  the  best  work  in 
free  hand  gymnastics,  marching,  running, 
and  dancing;  the  sophomores  won  the  sil- 
ver cup  awarded  to  the  class  making  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  all  the  exer- 
cises. 

The  officers  for  the  Athletic  Association 
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for  the  coming  year  are: — •president, 
Dorothy  Ross,  191 7;  secretary,  Llewellyna 
Rebhun,  1918;  treasurer,  Katherine  Brad- 
ley, 1918;  vice-president,  Eleanor  Adams, 
19 16.  Besides  the  above  officers,  the 
manager  of  the  club  house  for  the  coming 
year  is  Louise  Hompe,  1917. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  showers 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  watched  the  Field 
Day  exercises.  The  interest  was  espe- 
cially keen  as  the  scoring  between  the  sen- 
iors and  the  juniors  was  almost  equally 
balanced,  although  the  seniors  finally 
scored  the  largest  number  of  points — 54. 

19 16  won  second  place  with  a  total  of  51 
points,  while  1918  and  1917  had  a  total  of 
10  and  5  points  respectively.  The  All- 
Smith  sweaters  were  awarded  to  Adele 
Glogau,  191 5,  Mary  McMillan,  1916, 
Elizabeth  Hugus,  1916,  and  Emily  Clapp, 
19 1 6.  The  cricket  game  between  19 15 
and  1916  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  sen- 
iors with  a  score  of  54  to  19. 

The  hockey  championship  was  won  from 

1917  by  1916  with  a  score  of  5  to  2. 

19 1 5  won  the  basket  ball  championship 
from  1916  with  a  score  32-15.  The  va- 
cancy in  the  All-Smith  basket  ball  team 
caused  by  Alice  Mathai,  191 7,  leaving 
college,  was  filled  by  Ruth  Blodgett,  19 16. 

The  tennis  contest  was  won  by  1916 
from  1918.  1916  also  won  in  the  volley 
ball  game  against  the  seniors  with  a  score 
of  30-24.  191 5  won  in  the  croquet  game 
against  1918,  and  in  the  archery  contest 
with  1918.  1915  also  won  clock  golf 
championship  by  150-153  from  1916. 

Dramatics — The  last  division  play  of 
the  year,  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  was 
presented  by  Division  C.  At  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Societies  on  April  10,  the  play  "Sweet 
Lavender"  by  Pinero  was  given.  The 
French  Club  has  given  "Les  Deux 
Timides"  and  "L'Ecole  des  Belles-Meres." 
German  Club  gave  "  Ihre  Erste  Liebe," 
and  Vox  Club  "The  Twelve  Pound  Look" 
by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Appointments 

Annie  Heloise  Abel,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  in  History.  Dr.  Abel  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  and  came 
to  America  with  her  parents  when  a  child. 


She  received  the  two  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 

A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Yale  University  in  1904.  She  taught 
one  year  at  Wells  College  and  in  1906  she 
became  associate  professor  of  History  in 
Goucher  College.  In  this  institution  she 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
American  History.  In  Smith  College  she 
will  have  the  courses  in  colonial  American 
History  hitherto  given  by  Professor  Kim- 
ball as  well  as  a  new  course  in  advanced 
English  History.  Dr.  Abel  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  history  of  the  American 
Indians  of  the  West,  and  has  published 
much  on  the  subject. 

Arthur  Ware  Lock,  A.  M.,  Associate 
Professor  in  Music. 

Katherine  Frazier,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in 
Music. 

Ruth  Bartholomew,  A.  B.,  Reader  in 
Music. 

Jane  I.  Newell,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Alma  Rosa  Thorne,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Rose  Frances  Egan,  A.  M.,  Paul  Robert 
Lieder,  A.   M.,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling, 

B.  L.,  Instructors  in  English. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Non- 
resident Lecturer  in  English. 

Barnette  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
History. 

Blanche  Prenez,  Instructor  in  French. 

Emily  L.  Shields,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Latin. 

Elizabeth  MacGregor,  A.  B.,  Assistant 
in  Physics. 

Florence  Cunningham,  A.  B.,  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Spoken  English. 

Abbie  M.  O'Keefe,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Physician. 

Alice  Randall  Farnum,  Demonstrator 
in  Zoo'ogy. 

Irei  e  L.  Southworth,  Demonstrator  in 
Astronomy. 

Resignation 

Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  English 
resigned  his  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  to  become  President 
of  Vassar  College. 
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THE  NOTE  ROOM 

A  month  or  so  after  college  all  we  think 
about  is  Commencement.  If  we  are 
alumnae  we  think  about  what  a  good  time 
we  had,  and  how  nice  we  are,  and  how 
splendid  the  college  is,  and  how  unchanged 
withal;  if  we  are — were — seniors,  we 
have  varying  recollections  of  dramatics, 
of  white  dresses  and  fading  American 
Beauties,  and  of  an  exalted  feeling  of 
being  the  sense  and  center  of  the  whole 
hot,  exciting,  giddy  time.  Also  we  expe- 
rience relief,  deep  peace,  and  utter  delight 
in  our  home  surroundings. 

Then  comes  August,  and  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  fall,  and  if  we  have  been  seniors,  and 
sometimes  if  we  are  those  who  haven't 
been  seniors  for  a  long  time,  we  begin  to 
think  about  turning  back  to  Northamp- 
ton. Of  course  we  know  we  aren't  going 
to — more  often  than  not  we  are  glad 
enough  that  we  have  something  new  and 
different  to  do,  but  still,  if  we  ever  have 
loved  Northampton,  sometimes  we  wish 
we  were  there  again. 

It  is  Spring  Term  that  clinches  this 
sense  of  half  regret  we  sometimes  feel. 
Remember  the  delight  of  coming  back 
after  Easter  vacation  to  find  the  subtle 
change  in  everything  those  two  weeks  in 
March  had  worked.  The  campus  had 
grown  green,  and  off  beyond  Paradise 
the  woods  were  beginning  to  be  all  pink 
and  greenish-grey  with  opening  leaf-buds. 
And  then  the  glorious  warmness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  delicious  laziness  in  the  air 
that  made  you  choose  to  sit  by  the  open 
window  in  the  Seelye  Reading  Room  and 
look  at  the  lacy  birch  tree  on  the  back 
campus,  and  think  poetry  for  English  13, 
rather  than  to  climb  to  the  Grind  Parlor 
and  work  out  calculus  problems.  On 
days  like  this  we  never  wished  to  play 
tennis  all  the  afternoon,  and  we  did  our 
best  to  get  our  lessons  learned  so  that  we 
might  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  just 
loaf  around.  And  then  there  were  times 
when  we  didn't  want  to  loaf  at  all — 
bright  snappy  days,  with  a  wind  that  blew 
the  apple  blossoms  all  over  everything, 
and  what  a  lot  we  got  finished  on  days 
like  that!  Classes  would  go  excellently 
well.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  might 
be  really  brilliant,  when  on  a  bright  spring 


morning  when  the  wind  blew,  we  could 
go  to  class  wearing  our  favorite  white 
blouse  and  skirt  and  our  new  white  shoes, 
and  knowing  such  a  lot!  After  luncheon 
we  would  study  a  little,  and  then  go  up 
and  chase  balls  a  while  at  Allen  Field, 
and  then  take  the  five  o'clock  car  for  a 
bacon  bat  on  the  shore  of  Mill  River  out 
by  the  Warner  Farm.  They  won't  let  us 
go  there  any  more,  and  the  Williamsburg 
cars  are  as  a  consequence  not  so  overflow- 
ing with  femininity  as  they  used  to  be. 
This  is  only  a  minor  change  however. 
They  still  have  bacon  bats  at  college  in 
spring  term,  and  they  are  still  gloriously 
lazy,  or  gloriously  energetic  as  the  weather 
dictates.  It  was  the  "high  time  of  the 
year"  there,  this  year  as  in  all  years 
previous. 

A  new  and  particularly  spectacular 
phase  of  spring  term  this  year  was  the 
smock.  It  appeared  very  early  in  the 
season,  and  it  increased  rapidly  till  nearly 
everyone  possessed  one — pink,  or  blue,  or 
green,  or  yellow,  or  any  other  color  one's 
fancy  dictated.  They  looked  complicated 
round  the  neck  and  sleeves  but  were 
charmingly  simple  everywhere  else,  and 
the  campus  presented  an  entrancing  pic- 
ture between  classes,  as  if  there  had 
suddenly  burst  forth  a  flock  of  variegated 
butterflies,  as  these  delightful  garments 
went  to  and  fro,  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
Early  in  May  there  was  proclaimed  a 
Smock  Day,  when  all  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  smocks,  something  over  half 
the  college,  I  should  judge,  met  on  the 
green  in  front  of  the  library,  and  disported 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  those 
indefinite  "Old  English"  country  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  originators  of 
the  custom  of  smock  wearing. 

Singing  has  aroused  more  comment 
than  usual  in  the  Weekly  this  spring. 
The  pleasing  custom  of  senior  sings  and 
the  homage  paid  to  those  worthies  by 
the  under  classes  on  those  occasions  seems 
to  have  conflicted  with  a  conscientious 
desire  not  to  tread  upon  the  new  and 
tender  grass  in  front  of  the  Students' 
Building.  That  would  make  it  appear 
as  if  Dr.  Ganong's  eloquent  appeals  were 
at  last  showing  actual  results.  Gratifying 
as  it  is  to  learn  of  this,  it  seems  sad  to 
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think  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  freshmen 
all  huddled  together  on  the  sidewalk, 
where  their  responses  must  of  necessity 
have  lacked  that  spontaneity  that  seniors 
have  always  found  so  charming.  One 
young  person  actually  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  cutting  out  one  senior  sing  a 
week,  and  the  use  of  that  time  for  a  prac- 
tice sing,  thinking  that  to  make  the  senior 
sings  "less  of  a  regular  thing"  would  add 
to  their  interest.  O  Temporal  O  Mores! 
Think  of  amputation  as  an  addition  to 
the  interest  of  senior  sings! 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  spring  term 
and  remain  quiet  very  long  on  the  subject 
of  Prom.  All  juniors  are  jolly  by  tradi- 
tion, and  they  ought  to  have  all  the  fun 
possible  before  they  settle  down  under 
the  grave  responsibility  of  being  seniors. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  was  no 
exception  to  the  above  generalization. 
They  had  a  perfectly  splendid  Prom.  The 
somewhat  questionable  delights  of  the  old 
be-kodaked  garden  party  were  supple- 
mented by  tea-dances,  which  served  only 
to  get  everybody  into  practice  for  the  real 
dance  in  the  evening.  People  like  to 
dance  better  than  they  used  to,  for  observe 
that  after  the  all-day  picnics  of  Thursday 
everybody  was  perfectly  delighted  to 
dance  again  Thursday  evening  in  the 
gymnasium.  "An  informal  dance,  with 
punch,"  it  was  advertised,  and  everybody 
liked  it,  almost  more  than  they  liked  the 
Prom  itself,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  make  this 
a  tradition,  for  Prom  anyway,  and  maybe 
for  Commencement,  though  just  where 
and  when  on  the  latter  occasion  anyone 
could  possibly  dance,  is  not  explained. 

Allen  Field  has  been  busy  all  spring, 
with  tennis,  archery,  volley  ball,  and  Odd- 
Evens.  Field  Day  it  rained,  of  course; 
it  always  rains  on  Field  Day,  but  not 
enough  seriously  to  wet  anyone.  The 
seniors  won  the  day  with  fifty-four  points, 
but  the  events  were  closely  contested  and 
most  interesting.  One  senior  and  three 
juniors  were  honored  with  the  four  All- 
Smith  sweaters,  as  "most  worthy  on  the 
grounds  of  ability  in  two  sports,  poise, 
carriage,  appearance,  and  attitude" — a 
big  honor,  and  a  credit  to  the  college  to 
be  able  to  award  it. 


Of  purely  intellectual  gains  and  addi- 
tions there  have  been  not  a  few.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  privilege  to  see  Forbes- 
Robertson  at  the  Municipal  Theatre,  and 
to  hear  him  speak  at  chapel.  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  spoke  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall,  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the 
Northampton  Equal  Suffrage  League  and 
the  Suffrage  Club — please  note  the  latter. 

These  were  big  outside  things  of  interest, 
but  no  less  inspiring  has  been  the  daily 
round  of  classes.  People  who  visit  college 
have  doubts,  frequently,  as  to  whether 
anyone  really  studies,  this  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  library  and  resounding  Seelye 
Hall.  Of  course  their  doubts  are  quite 
without  foundation,  and  lessons  in  spring 
term  are  particularly  satisfactory.  It  is 
the  fashion — and  always  has  been — to  be 
very  gloomy  in  public  about  final  exams, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy,  in  some  measure,  going 
over  the  term's  work,  and  considering  her 
achievements  therefrom. 

Already  there  are  plans  for  next  year. 
The  council  has  appointed  a  large  body  of 
student  advisers,  who  are  to  guide  the 
questioning  footsteps  of  the  class  of  1919. 
This  body — organized  and  officered — is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 
system  of  other  years,  and  aims  at  effi- 
ciency in  helping  freshmen  to  accli- 
mate themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  More 
of  this  in  next  year's  Note  Room,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

We  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  year  now, 
and  the  Note  Room  has  been  empty  and 
untidy  for  a  week  or  more.  There  is^no 
room  for  Commencement  there,  and  the 
Note  Room  had  to  expand  itself  all  over 
campus  for  those  festive  days.  And  any- 
way, what  have  families  and  returning 
alumnae  to  do  with  the  Note  Room? 
They  come  down  and  stare  curiously  and 
perhaps  idly  look  through  their  letter  on 
the  note  board,  but  there  is  nothing  there 
for  them.  The  Note  Room  belongs  most 
particularly  to  the  undergraduates.  When 
they  are  alumnae  they  feel  still  as  if  they 
owned  the  college — all  but  the  Note  Room. 
That  is  of  the  college  to  be  sure,  but  not 
of  them.  They  may  go  there  and  watch 
jists  in  the  making,  but  they  cannot  make 
them  themselves.     But  there  is  no  need 
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for  sentimental  regret  in  this.  Four  years 
is  quite  long  enough  to  make  jists.  We 
are  not  sorry  for  the  change,  but  we  are 
glad  we  still  have  the  privilege  of  looking 
on  and  understanding.      A.W.  C,  1913. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

"You  just  wait  until  you  see  the  end 
which  is  called  the  Commencement. 
You'll  be  glad  you  waited."  "But  why 
is  the  end  called  the  Commencement  ?  " 
said  Alice;  and  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
when  all  the  "gladuates"  come  trooping 
back  in  those  days  of  June  there  just  isn't 
any  end  at  all  to  the  joy  and  richness  of 
their  reunion,  and  the  very  fountain  of 
youth — left  behind,  perhaps,  when  they 
went  out  from  their  Alma  Mater — com- 
mences once  more  to  play  upon  their 
hearts.  And  such  a  satisfying  fountain 
of  youth  as  it  is,  too,  for  its  other  name  is 
the  spirit  of  commencement  and  it  abides 
as  the  College  abides  not  only  in  the  blue 
of  the  Northampton  sky,  in  the  green  of 
our  ivy,  and  in  the  welcoming  smile  of  all 
"the  girls  of  other  days"  but  in  the  very 
souls  of  all  of  us  who,  coming  back  for  its 
revivifying  touch,  go  forth  again  with  a 
"new  spirit  within  us." 

But  if  anyone  wants  to  know  just  when 
this  end  which  is  called  the  Commence- 
ment really  begins — why  there  is  no  answer 
to  that  unless  it  be  that  this  year  at  least 
it  all  started  the  very  minute  that  the 
invitation  to  come  back  home  reached  us, 
and  we  began  to  plan  to  leave  our  hus- 
bands and  our  babies  and  our  positions 
and  look  up  the  trains  back  to  Hamp. 

With  this  joyous  anticipation  in  our 
hearts  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  us 
forgot  that  we  weren't  urged  to  come  until 
Friday  and  clambered  aboard  trains  that 
brought  us  into  town  days  beforehand. 
The  poor  little  freshmen  who  were  val- 
iantly struggling  with  examinations  must 
have  noted  with  disquietude  the  unwonted 
stir  on  the  campus,  and  we  wonder  whether 
the  too-busy  seniors  were  not  a  bit  discon- 
certed at  the  red-capped  immigration  of  19 14 
—their  palsof  yesteryear— and  many  of  their 
older  sisters,  and  did  not  long  to  say  to  us: 

Alums,  alums  go  away 

Come  again  another  day 

Just  now  is  not  the  time  to  play! 


However,  nobody  did,  and  perhaps 
they  didn't  even  think  it.  At  any  rate 
as  early  as  Wednesday  morning  the  daugh- 
ters of  Smith  were  assembling  in  such 
goodly  numbers  that  I  should  hardly  be 
forgiven  if  under  the  caption  "Commence- 
ment Week"  I  did  not  note  the  first  in- 
formal gathering  on  Wednesday  evening 
down  by  the  Students'  Building  when  the 
seniors  gave  up  the  steps.  What  a  lovely 
ceremony  that  is  to  be  sure!  so  lovely  that 
it  tugs  at  the  heartstrings  even  of  us 
alumnae  who  are  so  old  that  we  antedate 
the  days  when  there  were  any  senior  steps. 
And  how  reluctant  the  seniors  are  to  give 
them  up  for  it  is  the  first  outward 
symbol  to  them  of  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  This  spring  night  in  June  they  sang 
and  sang  all  the  songs  they  love  so  well 
until  the  sun  had  gone  quite  down  behind 
Sunset  Hill,  and  then  very  gravely  and 
singing  a  very  lovely  song,  they  marched 
forward  and  forward  until  for  just  one 
minute  there  was  an  interregnum  for  the 
steps  were  quite  empty,  and  then  19 15 
faced  about,  the  doors  of  the  Students' 
Building  opened,  and  1916 — the  new 
incumbent — slowly  and  with  sweet  dignity 
marched  forward  in  a  charming  formation 
singing  the  while  an  enchanting  song  and 
filled  the  steps  once  more,  and  lo — they 
were  the  seniors,  and  no  one  may  deny 
their  sway  until  another  night  in  June 
shall  come  in  a  year  not  far  away. 

There  were  several  new  things  under 
the  sun  at  this  Commencement  time,  first 
and  foremost  of  them  all  our  own  new 
quarters  in  College  Hall.  Most  happily 
did  the  dean  say  to  us:  "Your  room  is 
waiting  for  you,  ...  In  its  window  is  set  a 
candle  which  the  College  hopes  will  draw 
her  wanderers  home."  And  draw  us  it 
did.  It  is  not  recorded  just  how  many 
hundreds  came  up  to  register  and  to  see 
the  amaranth  hangings  before  Friday 
morning  when  Commencement  officially 
began,  but  it  is  recorded  that  1 136  alumnae 
registered  this  year,  some  150  more  than 
last,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of 
them  went  out  from  the  office  doors 
with  a  springier  step  and  a  prouder  tilt  to 
the  head  than  she  had  when  she  came  in, 
the  change  being  occasioned  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  is  part  owner  in  this  elegance. 
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Not  that  the  registration  was  held  in 
the  offices!  Indeed  no,  for  not  even  the 
dearly  prized  storeroom  which  those-who- 
use  -  it  -  daily  -  after  -  having-  longed  -  for  -  it  - 
hourly  consider  even  more  spacious  than 
the  lovely  committee  room  could  accom- 
modate the  throngs  who  came,  and  so  the 
room  next  door  turned  itself  into  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  discarded  Seelye  4  and  became 
the  center  not  only  for  registration  and  the 
distribution  of  the  generous  packet  of 
multi-colored  tickets  which  gave  us  due 
warning  of  the  busy  festive  days  ahead, 
but  also  for  the  Weekly  and  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Alumnae  Association  to  gather  in 
the  dollars  from  the  newcomers  who  just 
because  they  were  newcomers  had  bulging 
pocketbooks  for  the  nonce  and  therefore 
must  be  caught  quickly  or  not  at  all. 
Such  a  buzzing  as  there  was  in  College 
Hall  8!  Surely  not  since  the  old  days 
when  the  "floor  was  knocked  out  of 
chapel"  has  there  been  such  scurrying  of 
feet  and  confusion  of  tongues  in 
those  particular  corridors.  Confusion  of 
tongues!  no,  I  am  wrong;  there  was  no 
confusion,  there  was  just  infinite  repetition 
of  glad  greetings  from  "reuner"  to  "re- 
uner"  whether  of  one  year  or  thirty-five 
what  mattered  it,  and  as  far  as  that  goes 
what  mattered  it  whether  you  were  a 
reuner  at  all.  Everyone  comes  back  in 
these  years  when  so  very  many  have  some 
work  to  do — be  the  work  some  meeting  or 
other  or  just  an  appointment  with  the 
college  itself  and  the  daisy  fields  and  hill- 
sides. Try  it,  O  you  reuner  of  yesteryear, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  lift  up  your  voice 
in  last  chapel  and  sing, 

From  hand  to  hand  the  greeting  flow3 
From  eye  to  eye  the  signals  run 

with  the  same  tightening  of  the  throat  and 
glistening  eye  as  the  reuner  who  stands 
surrounded  by  her  hundreds.  Especially 
will  this  be  true  in  the  future  for  this  year 
was  born  the  class  of  1776 — of  which  more 
anon.  One  non-reuner  was  heard  to  remark 
to  another  this  year,  "Isn't  it  amazing 
to  see  what  a  lot  of  perfectly  splendid 
Smith  women  there  are  who  weren't  even 
in  college  when  our  class  was! "  It  is  high 
time  that  alumna  came  back,  isn't  it?  (Just 
remember  that  remark  when  you  read 
about  the  Dix  System  of  Reunions.) 


Eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six!  and 
when  one  realizes  that  the  campus  can 
accommodate  only  250  or  so  you  can  ap- 
preciate in  a  measure  what  a  problem  the 
housing  of  the  alumnae  and  the  families 
of  the  seniors  has  become  in  these  later 
years.  It's  all  very  well  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  place 
but  if  you  aren't,  well,  you  can  feel  for  the 
young  alumna  who  remarked  earnestly, 
"I  eat  twenty  cents  worth  of  food  a  day 
unless  I'm  invited  out,  and  then  I  eat, 
and  eat,  and  eat!"  and  no  amount  of 
spacing  will  adequately  express  how  those 
last  words  were  prolonged!  And  the 
tale  of  Northampton  at  Commencement 
is  not  yet  told,  for  even  if  the  people  are 
"packed  in  like  sardines"  how  about  the 
automobiles!  By  day  one  crossed  Elm  St. 
with  a  hurried  leap  and  a  jump  and  by 
night  the  glare  of  the  lamps  was  as  the 
glare  of  Broadway.  They  do  say  that 
in  a  year  or  so  one  will  have  to  write  a 
full  year  ahead  for  space  under  the  very 
stars  whereon  one's  machine  may  stand 
o'  nights,  but  tell  it  not  in  Gath  lest  the 
Red  King  go  stalking  for  another  million. 

Up  in  College  Hall  also  we  bought  our 
tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics  from  the 
business  manager  and  her  assistant  who 
contributed  their  share  to  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  senior  dramatics  of  1915. 
Many,  many  times  have  we  alumnae  been 
to  dramatics  and  now  some  of  us,  i'  faith 
I  think  many  of  us,  are  seeing  things  re- 
peated; and  it  is  high  praise  when  we  can 
say  that  the  second  performance  is  no 
less  perfect  than  the  one  we  saw  when  our 
undergraduate  days  were  not  so  far  in  the 
background.  Always  we  go  with  the 
"blessed  security"  that  nothing  will  go 
wrong.  As  Mr.  Dodd  so  aptly  said  in  the 
criticism  that  he  wrote  for  the  Weekly: 
"The  curtain  would  not  stick;  the  balcony 
would  not  wobble."  As  he  said  also: 
"  It  was  quite  evident  that  no  member 
on  those  varied  and  impressive  Commit- 
tees had  held  a  merely  honorary  position. 
Too  much  difficult  work  had  been  done 
well  and  unobtrusively  for  that. " 

All  this  was  new  to  Mr.  Dodd  but  to  us 
it  has  been  an  established  fact  ever  since 
we  gave  our  senior  dramatics.  The 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  1915  was  most  ap- 
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pealing,  charming,  and  convincing  in  detail ; 
and  the  music,  well,  as  Mr.  Dodd  said, 
"the  incidental  music  might  have  been 
tastefully  selected  from  Tschaikowsky, 
et  al,"  and  can  any  college  composers  ask 
more!  There  was  nothing  crude  or 
humorous  in  the  sword  play,  the  mob  was 
most  excellent,  and  we  felt  the  dignity  of 
Mercutio's  death  and  of  the  last  impres- 
sive scene. 

And  so  1915  has  added  her  name  proudly 
to  the  ever-growing  list  of — shall  we  not 
say — senior  dramatic  achievements,  for 
surely  dramatics  is  an  achievement  for 
everyone  concerned,  and  the  rafters  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  have  rung  once  more 
with  enthusiastic  song  proclaiming  that 
never  before  in  all  the  world  was  there 
such  a  cast,  such  committees,  or  such  a 
performance;  and,  although  perchance 
the  rafters  remember  having  heard  some 
such  sentiments  before,  they  know  as  we 
know  that  what  the  songs  proclaim  is 
always  true. 

Last  Chapel — Five  years  have  sped 
by  since  John  M.  Greene  was  built,  so 
every  class  or  at  least  the  reuners  of  every 
class  know  that  there  is  room  for  every- 
body within  its  hospitable  doors;  never- 
theless a  front  seat  is  a  front  seat  there  as 
well  as  in  less  spacious  quarters  and  there 
was  a  mighty  buzzing  within  long  before 
nine  o'clock. 

The  "last  chapel"  talk  did  not  begin  as 
it  has  begun  in  other  years,  because  as  all 
the  sad  world  knows  this  year  has  not  been 
as  other  years.  President  Burton  first  of 
all  read  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
for  the  setting  aside  of  June  14  as  Flag  Day. 
He  then  announced  that  the  holders  of 
the  two  biological  scholarships  which 
entitle  the  holders  to  study  at  Woods 
Hole  have  been  awarded  to  Anna  Rachel 
Young,  1916,  and  Frances  Milliken,  1916. 
The  Clara  French  Prize  of  $5000,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  given  to  the  member  of 
the  senior  class  who  shows  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  has  been  awarded 
to  Elsie  Emery  Bird. 

President  Burton  certainly  has  a  very 
happy  faculty  of  making  us  feel  at  home, 
and  although  he  said  that  he  knew  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  the  alumnae 


how  welcome  they  are  here  in  theii  other 
home  we  were  nevertheless  glad  t!  at  he 
did  tell  us.  His  words  of  greeting  to  the 
guests  and  especially  to  the  families 
showed  such  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  college  owes  to  them  that 
we  quote  them  in  part. 

I  wish  you  might  all  sense  fully  the 
spirit  of  this  place.  We  believe  that  there 
is  something  unusually  satisfying  and 
wholesome  about  the  atmosphere  and 
spirit  of  Smith  College  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely glad  to  have  the  friends  of  Smith 
College  here,  and  trust  that  you  may  feel 
that  spirit  of  hospitality  and  goodwill  and 
welcome.  May  I  express  a  word  of  thanks 
to  the  parents  of  our  students.  We  are 
glad  that  you  are  here.  We  trust  you 
will  experience  all  of  that  satisfaction  for 
which  you  have  had  every  reason  to  hope. 
As  a  parent  I  can,  I  hope,  sense  some  of  the 
deep  things  of  life  which  I  believe  are 
yours,  as  well  as  those  of  which  some  of 
you  fathers  and  mothers  perhaps  never 
speak  even  to  one  another,  the  yearnings 
and  hopes  and  aspirations  and  prayers; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  you  may 
find  in  these  days  some  measurable  satis- 
faction of  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  years. 
We  do  hope  that  these  college  Commence- 
ment days  will  fill  your  hearts  with  much 
happiness.  I  hope  that  while  here  you 
too  will  sense  that  there  is  something 
beautiful  about  this  place,  and  that  it  is 
right  for  us  to  have  a  great  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  it. 

I  think  I  have  the  greatest  subject  which 
a  speaker  ever  had:  namely,  College  and 
College  Life.  I  wonder  if  anyone  can 
come  here  and  not  feel  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  love?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  its 
freshness,  in  its  endless  variety,  there  is 
an  appeal  that  touches  the  heart  and  life 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  ...  I  never 
go  away  from  this  college  without  coming 
back  feeling  its  potentiality,  and  the 
power  of  the  life  and  the  civilization  of 
America  in  this  generation. 

Throughout  this  Commencement  season 
we  were  conscious  of  something  even 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  here  at  college 
than  we  usually  find.  The  college  seems 
to  have  "lived"  more  this  year,  even  as 
the  world  has  lived  more.  President 
Burton's  every  utterance  was  full  of  the 
sense  of  the  world  tragedy  and  of  what  it 
must  mean  to  an  institution  like  this. 
Indeed  he  said  that  he  believed  that  one 
reason  why  this  year  had  been  so  normal 
and  quiet  and  marked  by  such  an  unusual 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  members 
of  the  college  was  because  "this  year  we 
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have  all  been  stirred  by  the  terrible  war 
situation,  it  has  steadied  us,  and  our 
thought  has  not  been  centered  so  much 
on  things  of  college  life  as  it  has  been  in 
the  great  events  which  have  transpired 
in  the  European  countries."  It  is  inevi- 
table that  it  should  be  so  and  the  college, 
we  believe,  has  grown  much  in  these 
months.  The  review  of  the  year  which 
the  president  gave  was  most  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  a  good  year,  the  most  striking 
fact  being  that  there  is  no  striking  fact; 
the  college  is  better  equipped  in  buildings 
than  ever  before,  there  are  many  new 
members  on  the  faculty,  and  the  Million 
Dollar  Fund  is  working.  The  announce- 
ment that  $1,009,000,  was  actually  in  hand 
was  greeted  with  great  satisfaction.  Presi- 
dent Burton  said  that  he  had  searched  the 
Weeklies  for  the  dominant  note  of  the  year 
and  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  note 
was  a  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  exemplified  not 
only  in  the  splendid  war  relief  work  that 
they  had  done  but  in  many  ways  here  on 
the  campus. 

We  were  treated  to  many  interesting 
figures  concerning  the  administrative  staff, 
faculty,  students,  amounts  devoted  to 
salaries,*  and  so  forth.  For  details  you 
are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Alumnae 
Council  in  the  April  Quarterly. 

And  then  came  the  announcement  that 
the  outline  for  a  new  curriculum  has  act- 
ually been  adopted.  The  task  has  been 
colossal.  "  Indeed,"  said  the  president,  "if 
there  are  any  clergymen  in  the  room  they 
will  understand  me  perfectly  when  I  say 
that  I  can  liken  the  task  to  nothing  except 
to  a  revision  of  the  Creed  in  the  Church." 
[See  page  226  for  a  further  discussion  of  the 
curriculum.] 

We  are  still  rich  in  needs:  (1)  a  system 
of  lighting f  on  the  campus  which  is  artistic 
and  serviceable;  (2)  a  satisfactory  boun- 
dary for  our  campus — in  common   par- 

*$267,ioo  has  actually  been  paid  out  in  salaries 
this  year.  The  trustees  have  voted  an  additional 
$15,000  for  next  year  which  will  mean  a  total  in- 
crease of  55%  since  the  million  dollar  fund. 

tThe  Alumnae  Association  asks  that  alumnae 
visiting  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  note  with  a 
discerning  eye  the  system  of  indirect  lighting  used 
on  the  grounds.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be 
used  for  the  campus. 


lance,  a  campus  fence — (3)  a  new  ap- 
proach to  John  M.  Greene  Hall — one 
could  be  purchased  for  $6,000;  (4)  we 
must  have  15  new  dormitories  at  once;  (5) 
a  physics  building;  (6)  an  isolated  music 
hall!  (7)  more  books  and  more  scholarships. 
Somehow  most  of  these  needs  have  a  fa- 
miliar sound  and  we  trust  may  be  met 
even  before  we  are  forced  to  "make  wills." 
In  conclusion  President  Burton  said: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  the 
significance  of  an  institution  of  this  sort. 
I  go  constantly  over  the  country.  This 
year  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  grad- 
uates of  this  college  scattered  all  through 
the  west.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as 
usual  to  meet  the  great  alumnae  clubs  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where. The  allegiance  and  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution 
are  a  result  of  the  splendid  life  work  of 
President  Seelye.  The  college  to-day  can 
honestly  say  that  it  claims  the  loyalty  of 
the  unified  body  of  the  alumnae.  All  of 
this  means,  I  believe,  that  Smith  College 
is  becoming  organized  to  make  citizens  of 
the  world.  Now,  at  the  other  end  of  this 
country  is  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Friends  from  all  over  the  world  are  going 
there.  Smith  College  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  college  for  women  given 
space  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
could  be  nothing  more  glorious  in  the 
twentieth  century,  than  to  be  a  part  of 
some  wonderful  institution  in  America, 
and  I  pray  that  you  may  be  worthy  of  the 
task  which  God  has  given  to  you. 

After  chapel  began  the  meetings  with 
a  capital  M:  Students'  Aid,  Electors, 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumnae 
Council,  Class  Presidents,  and  who  knows 
how  many  class  meetings  and  reunion 
committees,  for  one  of  the  mottoes  of  an 
up-to-date  Smith  Commencement  is, 
"Work  for  the  night  is  coming."  And  if 
you  were  unlucky  enough  not  to  have  a 
meeting,  or  a  sing,  or  a  rehearsal,  why 
there  was  the  blue  sky  above  you  and  the 
green  world  at  your  feet  and  the  automo- 
biles of  the  rich  and  the  trolleys  of  the 
multitude  at  hand,  and  as  Pippa  told  us 
via  Dr.  Finley  on  Tuesday,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  squandering  one  hour  of  your 
"Day." 

In  the  afternoon  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council.  If  anyone  does  not 
know  just  what  this  enlarged  council  i9 
she  is  hereby  urged  to  read  the  account 
of  its  first  meeting  in  the  last  Quarterly, 
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for  "its  creation  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  piece  of  constructive  work  done 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  this  year." 
(I  quote  President  Burton.)  There  were 
representatives  from  1879, 1914,  and  all  the 
generations  between  and  the  meeting  was 
intensely  interesting  to  everyone  present. 
The  meeting  adjourned  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  faculty  reception,  always 
a  treat  at  Commencement  time. 

In  days  of  yore  every  reuning  class  had 
its  class  supper  on  Tuesday  night  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  this  year  at  least  three 
of  them — 1890,  1895,  and  1910 — had  them 
on  Saturday  night.  The  other  classes  had 
wonderful  "shows"  so  that  everyone  was 
very  busy  with  her  own  affairs  except 
the  "odds  and  ends"  who  after  wandering 
about  and  listening  enviously  to  the 
sounds  of  revelry  by  night,  composed  the 
politest  songs  they  could  and  invited 
themselves  to  some  of  the  festivities. 
That  they  were  graciously  received  is  just 
one  more  sign  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
mencement is  hospitable  and  all-embrac- 
ing. 

Sunday  was  fair.  Fair  and  smiling 
from  the  heavens  above  to  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  we  opine  that  many  a  senior 
breathed  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  as  she 
sallied  forth  to  her  family;  for  what  more 
helpless  than  a  family  on  a  rainy  Bac- 
calaureate! As  for  the  alumnae — they 
put  their  reunion  costumes  by  (and  we 
wish  they  would  not  wear  them  at  all  until 
Monday)  and  clad  in  citizens  clothes  they 
joyously  lifted  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills 
and  turned  their  faces  towards  the  happy 
river  meadows  where  the  buttercups  and 
daisies  surely  nod  more  blithely  than  do 
those  anywhere  else  in  all  the  world. 
Many  went  also  to  the  alumnae  prayer 
meeting — always  a  source  of  inspiration. 
And  so  the  hours  drifted  by  to  Baccalau- 
reate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Baccalaureate  is 
the  occasion  above  all  others  at  Com- 
mencement time  which  typifies  most  com- 
pletely the  heart  and  deep  purpose  of  the 
college  and  in  so  far  forth  the  spirit  of 
commencement.  The  procession  of  sen- 
iors in  white  is  very  dignified.  The  pro- 
cessional this  year,  Smart's  Watchword, 
"They,  Too,  Wore  Pure  White, "  was  very 


lovely,  as  was  the  anthem — Gounod's 
"Sanctus,"  from  the  "St.  Cecilia  Mass." 
President  Seelye  offered  prayer — such  a 
prayer  as  any  Smith  alumna  would  come 
far  to  hear,  for  just  the  sound  of  his  voice 
is  our  benediction.  President  Burton's 
sermon  was  on  "First  Things,"  and  was 
preached  with  deep  earnestness  from  the 
text:  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Once  more  we 
felt  his  deep  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
for  "every  thinking  person  and  every 
civilized  nation  to  face  the  issues  of  life 
under  strange  conditions  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  new  forces  and  disturbing  facts." 
His  charge  to  the  graduating  class  is 
quoted  in  full: 

And  now,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  I  ask  you  simply  to  put  first  things 
first.  I  have  tried  to  think  what  your 
father  and  your  mother  would  yearn  to 
have  said  to  you  in  this  solemn  hour.  I 
have  attempted  to  imagine  what  your 
dearest  friends  would  desire  to  express 
to  you.  I  have  even  wondered  what  your 
critics  would  like  to  make  clear  to  you. 
From  every  point  of  view  I  have  seen 
essentially  the  same  truth.  At  any  rate, 
for  myself,  my  deepest  wish  has  been  that 
in  this  hour  I  might  help  you  to  take  your 
stand  upon  this  mountain  top  and  to  see 
life  as  a  whole  before  you  go  down  into 
the  thick  of  the  conflict.  I  have  wanted 
you  to  realize  that  some  things  cannot  be 
left  out  or  even  be  put  second  in  life  with- 
out disaster. 

How  severely  and  persistently  you  will 
be  tempted  to  think  that  Christ  was  mis- 
taken. Over  and  over  again,  you  will  be 
almost  persuaded  that  social  distinction, 
or  success,  or  happiness,  or  material  goods 
belong  first.  You  will  feel  that  all  the 
world  thinks  that  these  other  things  are 
primary.  Do  not  be  deceived.  For  mul- 
titudes of  people  life  has  been  a  pathetic 
failure.  On  the  outside,  they  keep  up  the 
pretense,  but  in  their  souls  they  know  that 
they  have  chosen  appearance  for  reality. 
They  have  fed  on  the  husks  of  life.  They 
have  awakened  only  to  find  that  their 
spiritual  natures  have  atrophied  and  that 
the  real  worth  of  life  has  escaped  them. 

My  word  to  you,  therefore,  is  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  heavenly  vision  which 
college  has  given  you.  Here  in  this  very 
place,  you  have  formed  new  motives,  you 
have  aspired  to  better  things,  you  have 
dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions.  Here 
you  have  been  face  to  face  with  the  eter- 
nal spiritual  issues  of  life.  Be  true  to 
these  best  moments!  Christ  said  that 
love,  righteousness,  and  personality  belong 
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first  in  life.  I  believe  with  all  my  being 
that  He  was  right.  He  asks  you  to  show 
forth  a  loving  spirit,  to  manifest  a  devo- 
tion to  righteousness,  and  to  place  a 
lofty  value  upon  human  life.  The  pri- 
macy of  love,  the  primacy  of  righteous- 
ness, the  primacy  of  human  personality! 
This  is  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said: 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness."  These  are  the  first 
things ! 

May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee, 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee 

And  give  thee  peace. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  1915  and  all  of 
her  older  sisters  went  out  from  that  service 
with  an  ever-deepening  desire  never  again 
to  lose  sight  of  the  heavenly  vision  which 
college  has  surely  given  to  us  all? 

In  nothing  perhaps  has  the  outward  form 
of  Commencement  changed  so  much  as  in 
Last  Vespers,  and  we  who  used  to  love 
the  quiet  organ  playing  and  subdued 
lighting  of  old  College  Hall  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  quite  welcome  the 
very  great  change, — and  still  the  program 
this  year  was  very  beautiful  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  organ  there  was  Mr.  Vieh  at 
the  piano,  Miss  Dale,  Miss  Williams, 
Mr.  Olmsted,  and  the  full  oratorio  chorus 
(augmented  by  a  part  of  the  Amherst 
chorus),  and  we  were  delighted  with  the 
selections  from  the  "Elijah"  which  they 
gave.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  "concert" 
but  it  was  not  our  "last  vespers."  Who 
shall  say  which  is  more  desirable!  We  do 
plead,  however,  for  less  formality,  less 
brilliant  lighting,  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  calm  that  we  used  to  love. 

Ivy  Day — Those  of  us  who  had  ivy  day 
on  our  minds  awoke  very  early  on  that 
Monday  morning,  and  the  very  minute 
we  looked  out  of  the  window  our  hearts 
sank  within  us  for  it  certainly  did  look 
dubious.  Not  that  it  was  actually  rain- 
ing, but  the  birds  were  calling  in  that  teas- 
ing way  they  have  and  the  leaves  were 
stirring  uneasily.  Everybody  put  on 
white  because  "  'tis  our  nature  to," 
but  nobody  was  very  cheery  until  some 
optimist  remembered  that  the  Great  Day 
last  commencement  showed  just  such  a 
disposition  to  rain  and  lo — the  sun  had 
come  out  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  yellowness. 


"If  then,"  said  the  optimist,  "why  not 
now  ?"  And  even  as  she  spoke  the  birds 
changed  their  tune,  the  sky  was  entirely 
blue,  and  the  sun — well,  the  sun  was  ex- 
ceeding hot.  And  so  we  drank  our  coffee 
with  more  haste  than  politeness  and  hur- 
ried into  our  regalia  and  out  into  the 
orchard.  And  here  my  pen  falters.  The 
be-smocked  campus  has  been  such  a  mass 
of  color  all  spring  term  that  it  seemed  as 
though  even  the  regalia  of  the  Alumnae 
Parade  would  look  almost  pale;  but  it 
was  only  seeming,  for  after  all  smocks  are 
but  smocks  and  the  regalia  of  the  alumnae 
is  like  nothing  else  ever  seen  on  sea  or 
land.  Not  that  there  weren't  smocks 
there — indeed  yes,  smocks  and  kilties 
and  bands  and — well,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  present  in  orderly  English  any  notion 
of  the  pageant  of  color  and  medley  of 
sound  in  the  apple  orchard  on  this  Day  of 
Days.  The  marshals  marshalled  to  good 
purpose  and  the  band  sent  the  procession 
on  its  winding  way  north  of  the  Chapin, 
through  the  gardens,  up  Observatory  Hill 
(for  the  alumnae  are  all  light  on  their 
feet  these  days)  and  past  College  Hall  to 
Lilly  where  President  and  Mrs.  Burton 
were  waiting.  I  listened  from  the  side 
lines  to  the  comments  of  the  guests  (who 
by  the  way  were  kept  strictly  within 
bounds  by  a  new  and  particularly  effi- 
cient committee  bearing  the  cryptic  sign 
C.  P.  C.  on  badges  of  white)  just  to  see 
whether  they  could  help  me  out  in  adjec- 
tives as  the  parade  passed.  But  their 
vocabularies  were  no  better  than  mine. 
It  was  just  the  Alumnae  Parade  bearing 
at  its  head  the  great  white  and  gold  banner 
of  Smith;  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  two 
hundred  the  glinting  standard  of  every 
class  that  ever  entered  its  ivy-covered 
walls,  and  between  the  standards  the  most 
loyal  hearted  and  gaily  gowned  reuners  in 
all  the  world.  And  the  non-reuners  were 
no  less  loyal  and  no  less  gay  for  we  are 
saving  of  our  costumes  hereabouts. 
Eighteen-eighty  were  the  observed  of  all 
observers  in  their  becoming  Martha  Wash- 
ington caps,  fichus,  and  parasols.  They 
had  75%  back  (and  the  answer  to  that  is, 
see  page  237);  1885  were  very  tasty  in 
simple  white  with  yellow  nosegays  and 
parasols   with    numerals;    1890   also    had 
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parasols  with  a  broad  mahogany  stripe 
and  wore  rosettes;  1895  were  fairly  stun- 
ning in  their  classic  green  hoods,  they  car- 
ried green  (very  green)  parasols  and  bore 
aloft  a  fiery  "rampant  Pegasus"  and 
various  signs  which  proclaimed  to  all 
that  '95  started  junior  prom,  Shakespeare 
plays,  A.  0.  H.  and  a  number  of  other 
things  we  couldn't  do  without;  1900 — that 
class  that  never  blundered — were  most 
artistic  artists  in  their  "purple  and  not 
too  fine  linen"  smocks,  broad  hats,  stools, 
and  palettes,  and  the  few  tremendous 
purple  umbrellas  borne  by  the  stalwart 
were  a  real  tribute  to  the  power  of  a 
Northampton  sun;  1905  impressed  us  as 
being  extraordinarily  yellow  as  to  stylish 
jacket,  hats,  balloons,  and  other  accoutre- 
ments, but  we  were  so  dazzled  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  found  Dr.  Dennis  somewhere 
and  were  leading  off  with  him  that  we 
failed  to  note  whether  or  not  their  stools 
were  yellow;  1910  were  most  attractive 
Highland  lassies  in  plaid  skirts,  red  caps, 
and  a  band  of  pipers  and  a  class  baby, 
the  cutest  lassie  of  them  all;  '12  with  an 
eye  to  the  signs  of  the  times  were  gowned 
in  purple  smocks  and  caps;  1913 — they 
weren't  reuning  but  there  they  were  73 
strong  in  the  guise  of  a  very  yellow  system 
of  campus  lighting;  and  then  came  the 
hoards  of  red  capped,  red  caped  1914  with 
their  swagger  sticks  and  kiltie  ba,nd. 
You  may  look  at  the  picture,  you  may  read 
the  reports,  and  then  you  must  rely  on 
your  own  imagination  for  details.  Every 
class  admirably  and  admiringly  sang  to 
itself  and  the  president  until  it  had  passed 
in  review  and  then  the  countermarching 
began  and  the  real  band  struck  up  the 
alumnae  song  and  we  sang  with  a  will, 
A  thousand  feet  are  marching  back  the  old  familiar 

ways 
A  thousand  minds  are  thinking  of  the  unforgotten 

days 
Beyond  the  silver  river  you  can  hear  a  distant  song 
From  myriad  hearts  triumphant  it  is  echoing  along. 

Then  the  line  undid  itself  again,  marched 
past  Seelye  Hall  where  President  Seelye 
was  waiting  with  his  gracious  salute,  lined 
up  down  by  the  Students'  Building  and 
began  its  tuneful  wait  for  the  seniors. 
It  was  a  sort  of  quadrille  with  a  "salute 
your  opposites"  and  "all  salute  partners" 
until    President    Seelye    came    down    the 


line  bowing  to  left  and  right  in  the  courtly 
fashion  that  is  all  his  own  and  we  burst 
into  the  old  song  that  grows  more  precious 
with  each  sight  of  him,  "Here's  to  Presi- 
dent Seelye,  for  we  love  him  very  dearly." 

The  ivy  procession  of  seniors  and  junior 
ushers  was  very  lovely.  We  wonder 
whether  girls  were  as  pretty  in  "our day" 
as  they  are  now!  We  tunefully  welcomed 
I9I5  right  heartily  to  the  alumnae  ranks. 
Each  year  we  yearn  to  go  to  the  out-door 
and  in-door  ivy  exercises  for  they  are 
always  lauded  to  the  skies.  This  year's 
seniors  must  have  been  proud  beyond 
words  for  did  not  President  Seelye  say 
that  never  in  all  the  class  days  he  had  seen 
had  he  seen  finer  exercises  than  this  year! 

As  for  the  alumnae — we  were  politely 
shooed  into  our  Rally  and  Association 
meeting.  This  was  a  new  combination 
this  year  and  would  work  excellently  if 
things  only  could  begin  when  they  are 
scheduled,  but  as  it  was  we  only  got  one 
act  of  that  delectable  "Behind  the 
Beyond"  when  the  clock  proclaimed  that 
we  were  so  much  behind  that  the  beyond 
must  be  the  Association  meeting.  The 
announcement  was  made  with  regret  and 
was  greeted  with  audible  displeasure  in 
some  quarters.  The  actors,  however, 
members  of  19 12,  showed  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  officers  and 
loyalty  to  the  Association  by  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  they  abandoned  the  stage 
and  helped  forward  the  meeting.  And 
right  here  I  pray  you  mercy  while  I 
preach  a  short  sermon; — no,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  will  simply  give  the  text: 
— "loyalty  and  obligation."  "It  is 
enough! " 

The  meeting  this  year  was  well  planned 
and  would  have  been  considerably  shorter 
had  we  not  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
Sophia  Smith's  birthplace — of  which 
more  on  various  pages,  notably  221. 
And  we  were  not  cheated  out  of  the 
Rally  for  by  some  strange  chance  the 
very  early  hours  of  the  evening  were 
unoccupied  and  we  met  again  for  Alice 
at  Smith  at  about  7:30.  This  was,  much 
to  our  surprise,  a  most  felicitous  arrange- 
ment. 

Monday  afternoon  there  was  a  be- 
wildering whirl  of  festivities.     One  more 
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than  usual  this  year  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  President  MacCracken  of  Yassar — 
our  most  honored  guest — was  giving  a 
reception  on  his  own  account  to  his  class- 
mates and  our  youngest  sisters,  191 5. 
However,  we  were  not  too  green  with  envy 
for  we  were  gasping  for  breath  as  it  was 
flying  to  our  own  society  reunions,  basket- 
ball game  (the  alumnae,  spry  as  they  are, 
were  defeated  this  year  by  the  uncanny 
alertness  of  the  All  Smith  team)  class 
secretaries'  feste,  and  Closing  Concert. 
That  concert  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly 
for  it  is  a  revelation  to  those  of  us  who 
have  not  kept  pace  with  our  music  depart- 
ment. This  year  it  was  even  more  enjoy- 
able than  usual  for  in  addition  to  the 
instrumental  numbers  there  were  several 
by  the  Glee  Club  with  the  orchestra. 
Because  of  this  innovation  in  the  afternoon 
concert,  the  historic  glee  club  concert  of  the 
evening  was  turned  into  a  regular  college 
sing  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Students' 
Building  just  when  the  sun  was  shining 
through  the  leaves  over  on  Paradise  and 
the  sky  was  all  pink  and  gold.  As  if  that 
weren't  enough — Mr.  King  and  his  co- 
workers were  honeycombing  the  campus 
with  lanterns  even  at  that  early  hour  and 
the  little  contented  thrill  that  we  felt 
of  pure  anticipation  of  that  Ivy  Night 
is  a  thing  we  shall  not  forget.  How 
the  college  does  sing  these  days,  to  be  sure, 
and  what  a  grand  good  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  college  sing  on  the  Commencement 
program.  Long  may  it  remain!  There 
were  college  songs  and  class  songs,  odd 
songs  and  even  songs,  until  the  Commence- 
ments guests  must  have  thought  that 
Smith  College  was  all  one  "grand,  sweet 
song,"  and  when  it  was  all  over  what 
should  come  to  our  ears  but  the  strains  of 
a  real  bagpipe  and  lo!  the  Highland  lassies 
of  1910  wove  in  and  out  through  the 
crowd  with  a  genuine  Highland  laddie 
with  bagpipes  at  their  head.  They 
disappeared  at  length  into  the  Students' 
Building  where  we  followed  them  for  our 
belated  Rally.  Elizabeth  Schlosser,  1913, 
was  the  gifted  authoress  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  publish  the  whole  delight- 
ful tale  but  these  gems  will  make  those 
who  did  not  see  it  sufficiently  jealous  no 
doubt. 
4 


ALICE   AT   SMITH 

Scene  I 

(Alice  is  discovered  at  College,  sitting  on  some  steps.) 

Alice:  (breathlessly)  So  this  is  College  at  last! 
And  everybody  here  knows  a  great  deal,  though  I 
haven't  seen  anybody  yet  who  looked  as  though 
she  knew  a  thing. 

Bandersnatch:  (loudly)  I  know  everything. 

Alice:  (turns  with  a  jump,  discovers  the  four  Class 
Animals  -watching  her  solemnly)  I  wonder  what 
they  are.  (They  turn  their  backs,  displaying  numer- 
als.) 

Bandersnatch,  Dodo,  Lion,  and  Unicorn:  (to 
gether)     We're  the  class  animals,  you  know. 

Lion:  And  as  to  knowing  anything;  what  do  you 
know,  pray  tell?  (with  scorn)  I  dare  say  you 
can't  even  find  your  way  about  the  campus? 

Alice:  N-No,  I  dare  say  I  couldn't.  Why  is  it 
called  the  Campus,  please? 

Dodo:  (gravely)     Because  us  camp  here. 

Lion:  I  say,  you  know,  tell  her  about  the  place, 
the  Alas-work,  and  all  that. 

Dodo:  (staring  at  Alice  very  hard)  Well,  to  be- 
gin with,  there's  four  years  to  do  it  all  in.  The  first 
year  is  troubled  with  Wrath,  (some  call  it  Math;) 
the  second  is  called  Laughmore;  the  third  is  the 
year  of  Prom-miss;  the  fourth  year  the  Promises 
are  announced.  Besides  the  Years  there  are  the 
Fears,  the  Alas-work,  Grimnastics,  and  the  So- 
brieties. 

Alice:    (interested)    What  are  Sobrieties? 

Dodo:  There  are  two  of  them,  Laugha  and  Why 
Scrappa. 

Alice:   And  why  are  they  called  Sobrieties? 

Lion:  (suddenly)  Because  everyone  in  them  is 
so  bright. 

Alice:   What  is  their  purpose? 

Dodo:  To  take  in  new  members.  Don't  ask  so 
many  questions.     (Short  silence.) 

Alice:  (bravely)  Won't — won't  you  show  me 
some  of  the  a-alas-work? 

Lion:  Haven't  time  now.  (To  other  beasts)  She 
might  go  and  see  them  despairing  for  it  though. 

The  Others:   Come  on. 

Bsnatch:  (as  Alice  steps  forward)  Not  that  way, 
not  that  way!  It'll  never  get  to  you  if  you  go  at  it 
that  way.  Besides,  that  path  only  looks  as  if  it 
were  the  right  one.  Have  to  be  careful  of  the  paths 
around  here.     .     .     . 

***** 

All  the  Anlmals:   Here's  the  Wabe! 

Dodo:  They  all  despair,  you  know,  for  their 
Alas-work,  in  the  Wabe,  this  large  building  covered 
with  lozenges. 

***** 

Scene  II 

Lion:    (nervously)  What  time  is  it? 

Unicorn:  (pulling  out  a  sandwich  and  looking  at 
it)     It's  exactly  one  o'clock. 

Lion:  Well,  at  two  I'm  going,  no  matter  what 
time  it  is. 

Unicorn:  (having  eaten  half  his  sandwich)  It's 
half-past  one.     Come  on  or  we'll  be  late. 

Crowd  of  Students  enter  crowding. 

Miss  Bluffing:  (to  Alice,  slipping  her  arm 
through  Alice's)  I  see  you're  on  your  way  to  the 
Grimnasium.     It's  called  the  Brimnasium,  though, 
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sometimes.     You'll  see  why  when  you  get  into  the 
jam  inside. 

Alice:  Jam  tomorrow  and  jam  yesterday  and 
even  jam  today.  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  I'm  so 
crowded!  I  sometimes  wish  I'd  never  come  to  this 
place ! 

Miss  Bluffing:  You  wait  until  you  see  the 
end,  which  is  called  the  Commencement.  You'll 
be  glad  you  waited.  [There  is  much  business  here, 
singing  etc.  ] 

Miss  Bluffing:  (to  Alice)  I  see  you're  looking 
at  the  gladuates.  We  always  find  them  hanging 
around  at  Commencement. 

Alice:    (puzzled)    The  gladuates? 

Miss  Bluffing:  Yes.  You  wait  till  the  end,  as 
I  told  you  to,  and  you'll  be  gladuated  too.  The 
game's  beginning  now.  (The  Bsnatch  and  Lion  fall 
to  fighting.) 

***** 

Scene  III 

Alice:  There!  I'm  glad  that  game's  over!  (To 
the  Spirit  of  the  Place,  who  comes  bouncing  in,  assum- 
ing a  different  shape  every  minute)  Now  it's  a  tri- 
angle; now  it's  a  square;     .      .      .     What  are  you! 

S.  OF  P.:  (balancing  itself)  I'm  the  Spirit  of  the 
Place.     Ain't  I  fascinating? 

Alice:  (politely)  Very.  But  why  do  you  as- 
sume so  many  shapes? 

S.  of  P.:  That's  because  no  one  has  a  real  con- 
ception of  what  I  am  yet,  except  the  President.  I 
mean  the  Red  King;  and  he  never  tells  anybody. 
So  I  have  to  keep  changing,  for  I  exist  only  in  the 
mind  and  in  every  mind  differently,  you  see.  Some 
say  I  change  because  I'm  the  Spirit  of  Re-Form. 
I'm  very  unpopular.     (/(  weeps.) 

Alice:  Never  mind. 

S.  of  P.:  Never  mind!  Always  mind,  and  all 
kinds  of  minds!  That's  just  it! 

Alice:   I-I  mean,  it  doesn't  matter. 

S.  of  P.:  Matter!  There  you  go  again!  You 
can't  separate  matter  from  mind.  At  least  three 
people  think  so,  right  here  on  this  campus!  (Us 
voice  rises  to  a  shriek.) 

Alice:   .  .  .  Would  you  show  me  the  Alases?  .  .  . 

S.  of  P.:  (gloomily)  Certainly.  (They  cross  the 
stage,  the  S.  of  P.  rolling  and  hopping,  to  a  supposed 
door-way,  labelled:  Freely.)  It  is  called  Freely  be- 
cause everyone  can  get  in  free.  The  Alases  are 
held  in  this  building.     You'd  better  sit  down. 

Enter  Crowd  of  Students,  chattering. 
***** 

Alice:  Who  teaches? 

S.  of  P.:  A-lack-elty. 

Alice:  A  what?  (Enter  Progresses  of  Jinglish.) 

S.  of  P.:  You've  heard  of  Alas  and  Alack?  This 
is  the  Alas  and  it's  taught  by  an  Alackelty.  (It 
waves  its  triangular  leg  towards  the  Alackelty.)  This 
one's  a  Progressor,  by  the  way. 

Alice:   .     .     .     Will  he  mind  my  coming? 

S.  of  P.:  Oh.no.  You're  dressed  so  badly,  he'll 
think  you  belong  here. 

***** 

Progressor:  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
infant  in  arms  and  an  armed  infant? 

Miss  Nothing:  All  infants  in  arms  are  named 
Jane  and  all  armed  infants  are  named  Paul. 


Scene  IV 
Alice's  Home  After  Graduation 

Hatter:  (bowing  and  handing  Alice  a  letter,  with 
a  flourish)     A  letter. 

Alice:  The  letter  is  addressed  to 

Alice  Alum, 

Corner  Aged  Avenue  &  Shelf  Street, 
Wide-Wide, 

Where-oh-where. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  that  means? 

Hatter:  Alum  is  something  very  bitter.  That 
may  explain  it.     Open  the  letter. 

Alice:   But  I  don't  know  it's  for  me! 

Hatter:  You  never  will  know  if  you  don't  open 
it,  will  you? 

Alice:  (opening  it  meekly)  It's  a  printed  slip, 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  the  strangest  information: 

"Question  i:    Married  name  or  why  not. 

"Question  2:  When  proposed  and  how  did  you  man- 
age it?  (This  question  purely  confidential,  and  will 
not  be  published.) 

"Question  j:  What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  support 
him?" 

— and  it  says  please  make  the  answers  as  jisty  as 
possible!      What  shall  I  do? 

***** 

When  we  went  in  to  the  Rally — just 
plain  alumnae — it  was  still  Day;  when  we 
came  out — gladuates — it  was  Fairyland! 
Over  on  the  terraces  of  the  Chapin  where 
the  president  was  receiving;  all  through 
the  orchard  and  upper  campus;  down  in 
the  grottoes;  along  the  avenues,  and  even 
in  the  trees,  the  lanterns  were  swaying  and 
glowing.  Low  over  Paradise  a  silver  cres- 
cent of  a  moon  lent  her  witching  charm 
and  all  the  air  was  ringing  with  song  and 
hurrying  laughter.  Such  was  Ivy  Night. 
No  pen  can  describe  it,  no  pen  need  try,  for 
everyone  who  has  ever  been  a  part  of  it 
can  shut  her  eyes  and  live  it  again,  and  she 
may  choose  whether  she  will  sit  under  her 
own  blazing  sign  and  receive  the  salutes 
of  the  flitting  throng,  as  did  '95  and  '90 
and  others,  or  whether  with  still-winged 
feet  she  will  flit  herself  as  did  artistic  1900 
and  others,  or  whether  she  will  do  both  as 
did  the  March  Hare  and  his  yellow  warb- 
lers and  most  of  the  classes  even  younger 
than  they.  As  for  the  class  of  1776,  which 
came  into  being  at  an  informal  supper  at 
Allan  Field,  and  which  was,  is,  and  ever 
shall  be  composed  of  the  remnant  saved 
from  classes  not  holding  reunions  and 
wears  as  its  coat  of  arms  a  strip  of  plaid 
on  the  left  arm,  they  were  so  old  that  they 
sat  on  the  steps  of  Lilly  and  sang  cheer- 
fully to  all  inquirers 
O  we  are  '76 

O  how  in  the  world  do  you  know 
You  can  tell  us  by  our  plaidies 
And  the  songs  we  do  not  know! 
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All  honor  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Gates  for 
the  campus  was  less  crowded  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  and  even  the  small 
boy  was  less  persistently  present  than 
usual.  It  was  pleasant  to  drop  into  the 
Art  Gallery  where  the  faculty  so  success- 
fully compensated  the  alumnae  for  being 
left  out  of  the  president's  reception. 
They  at  any  rate  had  their  share  in  escort- 
ing him  home  and  this  year  were  well 
rewarded  for  he  treated  us  to  one  of  the 
most  delightful  little  speeches  we  ever  re- 
member hearing.  It  seems  that  our  Night 
of  Nights  came  at  the  end  of  the  Burton's 
Day  of  Days  for  they  were  celebrating 
their  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary;  and 
who  knows  but  that  some  of  those  2800 
lanterns  were  not  in  honor  of  that  "red 
letter  day,"  as  President  Burton  very 
happily  called  it.  He  had  a  good  word 
for  us  too,  an  earnest  word  of  appreciation 
and  trust  that  sent  us  back  to  the  closing 
melody  of  ivy  night  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
tent and  pride  in  our  heritage.  And  then 
there  were  odd  sings  and  even  sings,  jun- 
ior usher  sings,  but  especially  senior  sings 
for  ivy  night  is  their  night,  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should  be  the  very  center  of  it  all 
as  the  lights  begin  to  go  out  and  the 
campus  to  grow — not  deserted — but  more 
quiet.  And  so  at  length  one  more  ivy  night 
passed  away  on  the  wings  of  song. 

Commencement  Day  was  cloudy  but 
mercifully  not  rainy.  Mercifully,  be- 
cause the  academic  procession  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Trustees  is  a  most  impressive 
sight.  At  the  exercises  the  B.  A.  degree 
was  conferred  upon  the  316  graduates  of 
the  class  of  1915  and  M.  A.  on  seven 
candidates:  Ruth  Bache-Wiig,  A.  B., 
Smith    1913;    Catharine    Lines    Chapin, 

A.  B.,  Smith  1913;  Ethel  Hale  Freeman, 

B.  L.,  Smith  1902;  Grace  Pierpont  Fuller, 
A.  B.,  Smith  1903;  Elizabeth  Stone  Greg- 
ory, A.  B.,  Smith  1910;  Laura  Keziah 
Pettingell,  A.  B.,  Smith  1910;  Marion 
Thomas  Pleasants,  A.  B.,  Smith  1912. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  Henry  Noble  MacCracken, 
Ph.  D.,  President  of  Vassar  College. 
The  announcement  of  this  degree  was 
greeted  by  a  burst  of  spontaneous  ap- 
plause from  the  316  new  A.  B.'s  that 
rejoiced  us  all. 


The  Commencement  Address  will  be 
found  on  page  244. 

Only  one  ticket  now  remained  of  all  our 
generous  store  and  not  one  of  us  needed  to 
glance  at  it  for  instructions,  for  our  well 
trained  alumnae  noses  smelled  our  chicken 
and  lobster  salad,  and  our  weary — but  not 
too  weary — alumnae  feet  took  us  straight- 
way to  the  Students'  Building  and  colla- 
tion. At  least  it  was  "straightway  "  unless 
we  were  the  youngest  or  next  to  youngest 
alumnae  for  they  were  not  bidden  until 
one,  and  to  our  shame  be  it  said  that  we 
ate  and  chatted  with  our  chosen  chums 
and  faculty  friends  so  much  overtime  that 
we  well  deserved  our  youngest  sister's  re- 
proachful looks  as  we  emerged  ready 
for  the  next  event — our  real  alumnae  "lei- 
sure," the  Alumnae§Assembly.  Indeed 
it  was  quite  too  leisurely  to  be  put  into 
this  hurried  survey  and  besides,  as  Mrs. 
Parsons  said,  "we  are  putting  first  things 
first,"  so  it  will  be  found  on  page  223. 

Tuesday  night  the  weather  turned 
traitor  and  it  rained  in  torrents.  Nobody 
minded  however,  for  class  suppers  were 
the  order  of  the  night  and  the  spirits  who 
were  still  exuberant  enough  to  serenade 
at  all  were  altogether  beyond  minding  a 
deluge  and  splashed  gaily  to  each  board. 
Nineteen-fifteen  was  really  the  chiefest 
attraction,  however,  and  regardless  of  the 
unqualified  wetness  of  the  "damp  and 
dirty  ground,"  the  crowd  insisted  on  hov- 
ering about  in  a  vain  attempt  to  identify 
the  footsteps  (I  suppose)  of  those  "run- 
ning around"  inside  to  the  joyously 
clapped  wedding  march. 

And  then  came  Wednesday  morning 
and  the  sunshine  again.  But  what  was 
sunshine  if  you  were  a  senior  and  were 
going  to  your  last  class  meeting,  weary  of 
foot,  weary  of  brain,  and  as  yet  without 
the  joy  of  being  alumnae!  For  there  is  a 
wonderful  joy  that  we  felt  even  on  that 
Wednesday  morning  when  we  said  good- 
bye to  the  friends  of  our  hearts  and  the 
college  of  our  devotion,  and  betook  our- 
selves, with  or  without  a  suitcase-laden 
boy  as  the  state  of  our  feet  demanded, 
back  to  the  life  that  will  be  the  richer  for 
our  sojourn  here  in  this  place. 

"And  was  that  the  end?"  said  Alice. 
And  the  answer  to  that  is  that  down  in  the 
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registrar's  office  they  are  frantically  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  entrance  applications; 
across  the  hall  in  the  dean's  office  they  are 
busily  assigning  campus  rooms  for  another 
year;  while  up  in  the  storeroom  over  the 
alumnae  offices  the  red  and  purple  and 
green  and  yellow  regalia  is  ready  to  spring 
to  life  at  the  first  trumpet  call  of  another 
June,  and  there  just  isn't  any  end  at  all  for 
those  of  us  who,  "bound  by  ties  that 
nought  can  sever,"  believe  in  the  Spirit  of 
Commencement.  E.  N.  H. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  REUNION 

The  class  of  1880  were  entertained  by 
Miss  Capen  of  the  Capen  School  where 
they  have  gathered  for  most  of  their 
reunions. 

At  this,  their  thirty-fifth  anniversary, 
their  Martha  Washington  caps  and  fichus 
were  familiar  sights  on  the  campus.  Six 
out  of  the  eight  living  members  were  pres- 
ent, so  that  they  were  proclaimed  the 
proud  possessors  of  the  Reunion  Cup. 

This  class,  because  of  its  few  members, 
has  not  been  able  to  make  any  conspicuous 
gifts  to  the  college,  but  its  influence  has 
been  felt  in  other  ways. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  started 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  drafted  its 
first  constitution;  '80  also  was  the  insti- 
gator of  the  non-graduate  Association, 
which  in  its  turn  founded  the  Students' 
Aid  Association,  before  the  non-graduate 
became  merged  in  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion as  associate  members. 

Of  '8o's  members,  the  most  dearly 
loved,  Mrs.  Justina  Robinson  Hill,  served 
as  alumnae  trustee  for  two  terms. 

Miss  Josephine  Clark  was  librarian  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  left  that  post  to  come  to  Smith 
College,  that  she  might  oversee  and  aid 
with  her  expert  knowledge  in  giving  to 
the  college  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious library  that  could  be  planned. 

Eighty's  class  president,  May  Seymour, 
was  for  a  long  time  assistant  to  the  libra- 
rian of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  the  Dewey  system  of  Library  Classi- 
fication in  several  foreign  languages. 
The  other  members  have  been  equally  use- 
ful in  the  spheres  in  which  they  have  found 


themselves.  Their  reunion  was  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  and  was  concluded  with  a  class 
supper  at  the  Alumnae  House.        N.  H. 

THE  THIRTIETH  REUNION 

OF    1885 

From  the  morning  of  last  chapel  till  the 
"goodbyes"  after  the  class  supper  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  class  of  1885  en- 
joyed a  reunion  long  to  be  remembered. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  the  guests 
of  Lucy  McCloud  at  her  home  on  South 
Street  for  afternoon  tea;  on  Sunday  we 
had  our  after  dinner  coffee  with  Anna  Cut- 
ler at  Tyler  House;  and  on  Monday  after- 
noon Katharine  Woodward  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  President  Seelye 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  were 
in  college  in  our  day  at  an  "informal  at 
home." 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  back  some 

of  the  best  singers  of  our  college  days  and 

so  tried  to  make  our  contribution  to  the 

alumnae   singing    during    the   parade   on 

Monday  and  at  the  Assembly  on  Tuesday 

afternoon.     Anna   Ray,  who  was  unable 

to  be  with  us,   had   written  three  songs 

for  us  and  we  used  them  with  as  much 

spirit  as  if  it  had  not  been 

A  long  way  back  to  our  Commencement, 
A  long  while  since  then. 

At  the  class  supper  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing there  was  informal  speaking  by  some 
of  the  members,  but  best  of  all  a  delight- 
ful hour  after  the  supper  with  Miss  Jordan, 
Professor  Gardiner,  and  Professor  Tyler 
who  talked  to  us  of  the  old  days.  Presi- 
dent Seelye  came  in  for  a  few  minutes  and 
gave  us  a  message  of  good  cheer  and  en- 
couragement, and  President  Burton  also 
honored  us  by  a  call  and  a  brief  word  of 
greeting.  For  music,  we  had  our  ivy  day 
song  of  '85  and  the  frequent  serenades  of 
the  younger  reuning  classes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  first 
daughter  of  '85  to  be  graduated  from 
Smith  College,  Doris  Clark,  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1915,  the  year  of  the  thir- 
tieth reunion.  R.  B.  F. 

THE  CLASS  OF  NINETY— ITS 
TWENTY-FIFTH 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
come  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
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and  find  we  know  one  another  better  than 
when  we  parted.  Our  horizons  have 
broadened  till  circumferences  which  were 
barely  tangent  in  the  old  days  now  in- 
tersect deeply.  And  in  spite  of  the 
bigness  and  newness  and  the  obvious 
strangeness  to  us  of  many  external  things 
about  the  college,  some  of  us  feel  closer 
now  to  the  real  heart  and  purpose  of  it 
than  we  did  when  we  were  undergraduates. 

Forty-four  of  us  were  present,  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  a  fine  showing  in  view 
of  the  size  of  our  class.  Our  mathema- 
ticians calculated  that  about  61  per  cent 
of  living  graduates  attended  the  reunion. 

We  had  our  share  in  a  long  list  of  inter- 
esting things: — senior  dramatics,  last 
chapel,  Baccalaureate,  organ  vespers,  the 
alumnae  parade,  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  purchase  of  the 
birthplace  of  Sophia  Smith,  numerous 
society  reunions,  the  illumination  of  the 
campus  with  its  groups  of  wandering 
minstrels,  Commencement,  the  alumnae 
collation,  and  the  alumnae  assembly. 
We  missed  the  concert  Monday  afternoon, 
but  spent  the  time,  not  unprofitably,  in  a 
class  meeting,  where  it  was  decided  that 
our  reunion  gift  to  the  college  should  be  the 
sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  found  a  Latin  American  scholarship — 
our  contribution  to  a  better  understanding 
between  Western  Hemisphere  neighbors. 

Our  own  special  events  were  the  class 
supper,  which  took  place  at  the  Copper 
Kettle  Saturday  evening,  and  a  campus 
supper  Sunday  evening  on  the  Chapin 
House  terrace,  to  which  families  were 
invited.  There  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  among  others,  the  husbands  of 
Jessie  (Rand)  Goldthwait  and  Lilian 
(Jameson)  Richards,  the  sons  of  Adaline 
(Allen)  Davidson,  a  daughter  of  Helen 
(Folsom)  Swift,  a  niece  of  Louisa  Cheever, 
a  brother,  sister,  and  niece  of  Man-  Robin- 
son, and  the  mother  of  Nan  (Lathrop) 
Greene,  whom  we  all  remember  so  well  at 
the  Stoddard  House.  Nan  (Rogers) 
Perkins  brought  to  the  reunion  her  son  and 
her  husband,  who  has  recently  been  made 
District  Attorney  of  New  York.  Some 
of  us  remember  him  as  Charlie  Perkins 
in  undergraduate  days. 

The  class   supper  was  thoroughly   en- 


joyable. Jessica  (Burnham)  Downing 
was  an  ideal  toastmistress.  Lucy  Thom- 
son carried  us  back  over  the  years  with 
her  reminiscences.  Regina  Crandall's 
poem  was  an  atonement  for  all  the  letters 
she  has  not  written  us.  Louisa  Cheever 
made  us  feel  in  touch  with  present  day 
college  problems.  Something  was  said 
about  traditions,  and  Grace  Royce  re- 
sponded to  Our  Ideals.  The  brief  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  their  varied  activities 
which  our  toastmistress'  questions  drew 
from  Susan  (Homans)  Vollmer,  Ellen 
Holt,  Mary  Robinson,  Mary  Hubbell, 
Jessie  (Rand)  Goldthwait,  and  Caroline 
Sumner  made  us  wish  that  we  could  have 
heard  in  the  same  way  from  all  the  others. 
[See  page  298  for  further  notes.]  Sere- 
nades from  other  classes  gave  us  a  pleasant 
sense  of  comradeship  with  our  younger 
sisters,  and  two  memorable  moments  were 
marked  by  the  visits  and  greetings  ^of 
President  Burton  and  President-emeritus 
Seelye.  Bessie  (Cravath)  Miller  was 
chosen  to  write  to  our  invalids,  Fanny 
Bowen,  Winona  (Crew)  Wickersham,  and 
our  class  president,  Ruth  Sherrill,  to  tell 
them  how  much  we  missed  them. 

At  the  last  class  meeting,  Louisa  Chee- 
ver was  elected  president  and  Mary 
Thayer  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 
Mary  Thayer  has  been  carrying  a  double 
burden  in  making  the  arrangements  for 
this  reunion  because  of  Ruth  Sherrill's 
illness,  and  we  all  appreciate  how  much 
she  has  done  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Some  members  of  the  class  think  we 
ought  to  take  singing  lessons  before  the 
next  reunion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  all 
intend  to  come  to  it  and  to  bring  our 
absent  classmates.  E.  E.  W. 

EIGHTEEN  NINETY-FIVE  AND  ITS 
TWENTIETH 

"After  college,  what?"  "Reunions!" 
That  is  one  answer.  "What,  reunions 
over  and  over  again?"  And  the  answer 
to  that  is,  "No  two  are  ever  alike." 
Their  variations  show  no  method  in  their 
madness — they  just  vary,  most  unexpect- 
edly, mos:  delightfully.  A  committee 
plans  that  one  shall  be  one  long  riot  of  fun, 
— and  a  serious  discussion  is  sure  to  stray 
into  its  midst;  the  same  committee  thinks 
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fifteen  years  later  that  it  will  devote  class 
supper  to  a  sober  consideration  of  college 
problems,  and  behold  the  imp  of  mischief 
skips  forward  and  back  and  crossways  all 
over  the  "order  of  exercises."  And  then 
there  comes  a  twentieth — and  if  you  are 
fortunate,  like  the  class  of  '95,  you  find 
among  you  both  quips  and  cranks  and 
staid  wisdom.  And  it's  much  more  amus- 
ing when  the  two  meet  just  because  as  a 
class  you  are  on  the  debatable  ground 
where  you  do  not  wish  the  older  classes  to 
consider  you  too  young,  nor  the  younger 
classes  too  old ;  when  you  must  be  "smart," 
but  not  too  smart,  "dignified,"  but  not 
too  dignified;  and  neither  too  much  alive 
nor  too  much  dead.  The  class  of  '95 
began  to  come  into  Northampton  on 
Friday  and  Saturday — by  Saturday  night 
we  were  eighty  strong.  We  found  scouts 
already  at  work  in  the  headquarters  in 
Seelye  Hall,  making  banners  for  the  ivy 
parade,  decorations  for  class  supper,  and 
regalia  for  large  and  small.  We  held  our 
class  supper  Saturday  evening  in  the 
Alumnae  House;  hardly  had  we  taken  our 
places  when  the  gracious  presence  of 
President  Seelye  was  at  our  door  with  the 
warm  welcome,  the  gentle  speech  that  has 
never  failed  us  yet  at  a  reunion,  and  which 
we  all  treasure  as  a  precious  memory 
from  year  to  year.  Later  came  several 
speeches  from  members  of  the  class  who 
have  been  actively  connected  with  college 
interests  for  the  last  five  years,  all  focus- 
sing upon  the  point — "What  is  the  ideal 
alumnae  spirit?"  Then  followed  the 
fun  of  the  evening, — the  awarding  of  the 
decoration  of  '95's  Star  and  Garter  to 
such  orders  as  "The  Scotch  Grays"  and 
"The  Avoir-du-pois — ";  toasts  to  the 
originator  of  the  Hesitation  Waltz,  to  the 
Splinter;  the  granting  of  the  Peacock  and 
the  Green  Shovel  to  the  proud  digs  who 
had  won  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys.  Until 
midnight  we  played  and  sang  —  and 
strutted  about  in  our  classic  green  hoods. 

On  Sunday,  with  a  comfortable  sense 
of  having  found  one  another  again— the 
advantage  of  changing  the  supper  to 
Saturday  evening — we  all  went  our  own 
ways,  as  of  yore,  to  Baccalaureate,  to  the 
country,  to  organ  recital,  and  there  was 
everywhere  among  us  much,  much  ralk! 


On  Monday  we  paraded — in  green  and 
white, — with  parasols,  bearing  down  our 
line  two  banners  with  modest  legends  of  our 
greatness,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a 
Pegasus,  a  beautiful  green  and  white 
rampant  Pegasus,  mounting  the  blue  on 
snowy  wings.  Ninety-five  looked  at  itself 
with  great  complacency,  sure  that  it  could 
safely  take  for  its  motto,  "We  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us!"  Monday  noon 
at  the  alumnae  meeting  we  again  made  a 
record  for  "brains  and  freshness  too" — 
but,  as  in  the  olden  days,  for  a  good  end. 
Finding  that  the  old  Sophia  Smith  home- 
stead could  be  bought  for  the  college, 
feeling  that  the  opportunity  ought  not  to 
be  lost,  and  appreciating  the  offer  of 
a  loyal  '95er  to  start  the  subscription 
with  $500.00,  we  would  not  allow  the 
motion  to  purchase  to  be  voted  down;  we 
brought  it  to  life  after  it  had  been  killed, 
had  th;  vote  reconsidered,  and  moved 
that  the  money  be  subscribed  before  the 
meeting  should  adjourn. 

Monday  evening  we  sat  all  together  on 
the  south  steps  of  Seelye  Hall  under  a 
blazing  green  '95,  and,  with  green  flash 
lights  in  our  hands,  listened  to  the  songs 
of  the  classes  who  visited  us,  and  saluted 
them  in  return  with  a  song  by  our  old  glee 
club  leader: 

Someone's  coming,  I  know  who, 
1014,  is  it  you? 

Take  our  blessing  without  end 
95's  your  friend. 

Occasionally  when  there  came  a  lull,  we 

harked  back  to,  "When  we  came  to  college 

in  the  year  of  — "  rejoiced   to  find  our 

memory  of  the  words  had  not  failed  us, 

any  more  than  the  strong  voices  of  Fuller, 

Green,  Kinsley,  A.  Richards,  and  Bannon! 

And  so  ended  the  day   so  gaily  begun  at 

the  Colloquium    breakfast   to    which   we 

were  invited. 

Tuesday  morning  we  started  the  day 

early  with  a  class  meeting  to  discuss  our 

reunion  gift  for  1920;  as  often  before  in  our 

history  we  discussed  and  discussed,  voted 

and  reconsidered,  until  someone  suggested 

that  our  next  reunion  be  all  one  long  class 

meeting,    more    fun    than    anything   else 

could  possibly  be.     Finally  we  adjourned, 

found  the  doors  of  John  M.  Greene  closed 

against     us,     and     the     Commencement 

address  about  to  begin  inside.     But,  '95- 
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like,  the  barring-out  brought  only  greater 
good  luck,  for  we  lined  up  for  the  proces- 
sion of  faculty  and  trustees  across  the 
campus,  and  thus  won  our  one  great 
chance  to  salute  our  own  alumnae  trustee, 
Marguerite  Wells.  After  Commencement 
exercises  and  collation,  we  again  held  a 
class  meeting,  adjourning  to  go  to  the 
alumnae  gathering  in  the  afternoon. 
A  speaker  had  been  chosen  from  the  classes 
of  '85  and  '95;  and  Adelaide  Witham,  as 
our  representative,  presented  to  President 
Burton,  for  the  class,  ten  full  scholarships 
for  next  year  as  our  twentieth  reunion  gift. 
After  this  meeting  the  discussion  continued 
informally  among  ourselves  as  to  our 
twenty-fifth  gift — should  it  be  chimes,  or 
campus  lights,  or  a  gate  before  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  or  an  open  air  gymnasium, 
or  a  foundation  for  the  encouragement  of 
perfection  in  Spoken  English,  or  still 
something  else?  The  class  officers  would 
gladly  welcome  any  expression  of  prefer- 
ence or  any  new  suggestions  from  you 
members  of  the  class  who  were  not  back. 
For  your  sake  this  brief  "log"  of  our 
doings  is  recorded.  Bessey  Borden  called 
your  names  in  the  class  roll  and  gave  us 
what  information  she  or  your  friends  could 
offer  about  you;  we  toasted  you;  we  read 
aloud  at  class  supper  the  messages  many 
of  you  sent; — we  missed  you.  If  any  of 
you  stayed  away  because  you  thought  you 
had  grown  too  old  to  play  let  me  tell  you 
that  a  group  of  1915  girls  advised  us  to 
get  black  pencils  and  "draw  on"  wrinkles; 
if  any  one  of  you  did  not  come  because  she 
thought  she  looked  too  young,  let  me  tell 
her  that  one  of  a  group  of  191 7  girls  was 
heard  to  say,  "'95!  that's  the  year  I  was 
born!"  So  you're  safe  either  way  with  us! 
Although  we  were  sure  we  were  still  "green 
and  odd  "  we  felt  a  little  uncertain  whether 
we  belonged  to  the  older  or  the  younger 
classes;  so  we  regulated  our  regalia  to  ad- 
mit us  to  either,  and  we  were  approved  by 
both !  Come  back  in  1920  and  help  us  still 
to  keep  the  happy  mean — old  enough  for 
the  old,  young  enough  for  the  young,  and 
gaily  complete  in  ourselves  should  we  fall 
betwixt  and  between.  A  reunion  is  not 
all  there  is  to  alumnaehood;  alumnae- 
hood  is  not  all  there  is  to  life, — but  when 
the  time  comes  round,  it's  the  great  happy 


opportunity  to  get  into  touch  again  with 
what  was  for  four  years  the  chief  concern 
of  life  to  all  of  us;  it's  the  one  way  to  know 
the  college  as  it  is  now,  to  gather  first  hand 
information  that  will  make  our  comments 
and  criticisms  reliable,  to  feel  the  need  the 
college  has  for  our  interest  and  friendship, 
and  to  glow  with  the  hearty  welcome  it 
gives  us.  Our  reunions  are  one  great 
tangible  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  '95  to- 
day— may  they  never  grow  less!     R.  A.W. 

1900— OUR  FIFTEENTH 

It  was  the  most  wonderful  reunion  ever! 
It's  barely  possible  that  verdict  has  been 
passed  before,  but  surely  never  so  unani- 
mously or  so  heartily!  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that,  as  usual,  it  all  lay  between  the 
lines  as  it  were.  To  present  the  bare  out- 
line of  events  is  merely  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Becket's  lucid  description 
of  reunion  as  a  process  of  always  leaving 
one  meeting  too  early  to  arrive  at  another 
too  late.  But  then  Becket  had  a  North- 
ampton blister  on  her  heel  and  a  matri- 
monially acquired  sense  of  promptness. 
In  view  of  the  latter  who  can  say  that  we 
have  not  changed?  Many  were  the  kind 
friends  along  the  side  lines  ready  to  assure 
us  that  the  years  had  left  no  traces;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  suspicious 
glibness  in  their  protestations  arguing  of 
practice,  who  knows  but  that  all  eighty  of 
us  would  have  gone  away  convinced  that 
the  class  of  1900  had  partaken  of  the 
fountain  of  youth?  As  an  antidote,  one 
candid  youth  was  heard  to  remark  as  we 
marched  by  in  procession  singing  "We're 
Nineteen  Naught" — "Well,  they  look  it!" 
Still  we  persist  in  thinking  that  even  the 
cruel  candor  of  youth  must  have  reversed 
the  verdict  on  Monday  night  when,  borne 
aloft  by  the  irrepressible  Alma  Hoegh 
and  Helen  Janney,  the  purple  cow  on  her 
transparency  charged  madly  hither  and 
yon  across  the  lantern  lit  campus,  while 
behind  her  the  rest  of  us  double  quicked 
by  ones  or  twos  or  threes  or  fours  as 
soundness  of  lung  and  limb  might  dictate. 
To  be  sure  stray  groups  of  the  winded 
might  now  and  then  be  spied  beneath 
discreetly  shading  trees,  comfortably  en- 
sconced upon  the  artists' camp  stools  which 
the  costume   committee  benevolently  in- 
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eluded  in  our  costume.  But  when  any 
murmur  of  protest  was  borne  to  the  in- 
defatigable leaders  it  merely  elicited  a 
scornful,  "This  isn't  half  so  hard  as  play- 
ing golf  all  afternoon  and  dancing  all 
night,"  and  they  off  again  full  tilt  toward 
the  new  Biological  Building.  But  what 
was  our  reward  when  an  unknown  ad- 
mirer of  the  class  of  1914  remarked  en- 
thusiastically the  next  day,  "Why,  1900 
had  more  'peP'  than  any  other  class  on  the 
campus  last  night — we  just  could  hardly 
tear  ourselves  away, — we  wanted  to  sing  to 
them  all  evening — and  that  lady  with  the 
light,  wasn't  she  a  wonder!"  She  cer- 
tainly was:  "She"  was  Keturah  Beers 
beating  time  with  a  flashlight.  And  let 
me  add  just  here,  to  comfort  the  anxious 
that  our  singing  has  appreciably  improved 
since  the  days  when  we  first  sang  "  Henri- 
etta." We  still  sing  it,  but,  as  1914 
would  say,  with  more  "pep"  than  of  yore! 

Saturday  was  a  day  of  comparative 
leisure — mark  you  I  say  comparative, — 
with  an  opportunity  to  greet  the  new- 
comers who  drifted  in  all  day  and  to  ac- 
cumulate statistics  as  to  married  names 
and  degrees  of  portliness.  The  accredited 
members  of  the  Portly  Club  shall  be 
nameless,  but  it  might  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  a  former  lath-like  basketball 
champion  is  among  them.  Saturday 
night  came  the  soul  stirring  movies  pre- 
sented in  College  Hall  by  a  cast  so  large 
and  so  unfailingly  talented  that  the  pen 
balks  in  the  task  of  adequate  appreciation. 
We  may  have  been  less  romantic  than  was 
1915  presenting  Romeo  and  Juliet  but  who 
can  say  that  we  were  less  convincing  in  our 
life-like  pictures  in  wordless  pantomimes 
of  Symphonia  domestica,  Discordia  suffra- 
getica,  not  to  mention  a  bureau  of  occupa- 
tions and  a  prison  scene.  Nor  did  we 
neglect  our  dearly  loved  faculty,  past  and 
present;  they  were,  one  might  say,  un- 
cannily  recognizable. 

A  special  memorial  service  was  arranged 
for  our  class  and  held  on  Sunday  morning 
in  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  where  the  Corne- 
lia Gould  memorial  organ  has  been  placed. 
It  was  a  service  wholly  of  music  and  re- 
sponsive reading,  held  in  memory  of  the 
nine  members  of  our  class  who  are  no 
longer    with     us, — Madalene    Byrne   and 


Anna  Ramsey,  Cornelia  Salmon  and  Lor- 
raine Mabie,  Cornelia  Gould  Murphy, 
Winifred  Leeming  Vogel,  Sylvia  Hyde  Ey- 
nard,  Caroline  Taylor  Ferry,  and  Mabel 
Burroughs  Sanderson.  The  hymns  chosen 
for  our  singing  were  "Oh  God  the  Rock  of 
Ages"  and  "Hark,  Hark  my  Soul";  and 
then  after  responsive  readings  and  prayers 
in  unison,  we  sat  listening  to  the  ever-new 
beauty  of  Handel's  Largo,  the  familiar 
Andante  Cantabile  of  Tschaikowski,  and 
the  Largo  from  the  New  World  Symphony, 
as  they  pealed  forth  from  the  great  organ; 
and  never  perhaps  will  it  speak  to  us  more 
nearly  and  more  solemnly  than  it  did 
that  Sunday  morning  in  the  almost  empty 
hall  where  we  had  come  with  memories 
and  undimmed  affections. 

We  appeared  on  Monday  arrayed  in 
the  grandiferous  costumes  which  Elsa 
Meier  had  evolved  for  us  with  well  spent 
struggles.  An  artist's  smock  of  purple 
and  not  too  fine  linen  hung  from  our 
shoulders.  A  wide  brimmed  straw  hat 
(genus  "farmer")  wound  with  a  purple 
band  shaded  our  brows;  in  our  left  hands 
we  carried  palettes  made  of  cardboard  and 
dabbed  with  class  colors,  while  on  one 
arm  we  dangled  that  blessed  camp  stool. 
But  our  crowning  glory  consisted  in  the 
enormous  purple  umbrellas  which  blos- 
somed out  here  and  there  upon  our  line  of 
march  upheld  by  the  sturdy,  such  as 
Dorcas  Leese.  Dorcas's  real  forte  we  are 
informed  is  swimming  but  she  bears  up 
under  umbrellas  commendably  well!  The 
day  sped  on  into  the  perfect  night. 

While  daylight  lasted  singing  groups 
were  gathered  about  the  Students'  Build- 
ing on  steps  and  chairs  {and  camp  stools). 
The  usual  glee  club  concert  is  no  more,  or 
if  it  is  it  could  not  be  found;  but  wander- 
ing by  classes — or  in  our  case  running  by 
classes — we  serenaded  and  counter-sere- 
naded until  we  could  sing  no  more.  Kate 
Puffer  generously  loaned  her  husband  for 
the  occasion  and  he  aided  materially  in 
putting  the  "Moo-0-0"  into  the  "purple- 
est  cow  you  ever  heard."  But  all  too  soon 
the  lanterns  began  to  burn  out  with  sud- 
den brief  conflagrations,  President  Burton 
made  his  goodnight  speech,  and  we  retired 
to  our  rooms  for  the  inevitable  midnight 
discussions.     But  we  must  leap  in  our  re- 
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view  past  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  reunions, 
collation,  and  a  class  meeting  in  which  we 
elected  Marguerite  Gray  president,  Betty 
Whitney  secretary,  and  Helen  Story  treas- 
urer; and  somewhat  breathlessly  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Alumnae  Assembly  Tuesday 
afternoon  where  we  were  made  proud  and 
happy  by  the  double  announcement  that 
Harriet  Barnes  had  given  to  the  college 
$3500  to  supply  a  much  needed  echo  or- 
gan, and  that  the  class  had  raised  $1 100  to 
be  given  to  the  alumnae  fund. 

But  class  supper!  Eighty  of  us,  ardor 
undampened  by  a  sudden  thunder  storm, 
consumed  quite  edible  food  in  the  Ed- 
wards church  parlors,  and  almost  wept 
with  delight  over  a  visit  from  President 
Seelye,  who  came  to  thank  us  for  a  gift  of 
flowers  which  the  class  in  a  body  had 
conveyed  to  his  house  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday. Later  came  President  Burton 
also,  and  to  each  Keturah  Beers,  our  gala 
songster,  sang  a  little  song  with  words 
written  for  the  occasion.  Nothing  could 
have  been  happier  or  more  welcome  than 
the  eloquent  little  speech  which  our  be- 
loved President  Seelye  made  to  us;  nor 
could  anything  have  been  more  felicitous 
than  the  friendly  greeting  of  our  "class- 
mate" President  Burton.  Then  we  settled 
down  to  family  discussion  though  there 
was  no  setness  in  our  speeches.  Each 
speaker  told  of  her  own  occupations. 
Clara  Loomis  (our  dinner  favors  were  made 
by  her  mission  school  pupils)  talked  of  Ja- 
pan's part  in  the  war;  Katherine  Griggs 
discussed  the  Chinese  students  in  this 
country  and  at  Smith,  while  Clara  Hey- 
wood  Scott  told  of  her  home  in  Tsingtau 
to  which  she  is  soon  to  return  after  its 
double  occupation  by  German  and 
Japanese  troops.  Harriet  Barnes  re- 
counted her  experience  as  a  gamb- 
ler in  big  tree  planting;  Betty  Whitney 
talked  of  her  farm  and  its  prize  chick- 
ens and  there  are  those  who  still  wish  to 
know,  in  regard  to  a  prize  hen  that  laid  265 
eggs  in  a  year,  what  the  lazy  thing  was 
doing  the  rest  of  the  time.  Kate  Puffer 
discussed  the  use  of  Binet  tests  in  deter- 
mining mental  efficiency  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Frances  Cummings  re- 
counted some  of  the  difficulties  in  com- 
bining the  job  and  the  applicant  in  the 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations. 
Sallie  Sanderson  told  under  strong  pres- 
sure a  story  of  her  oldest  son  which  is  the 
joy  and  the  byword  of  her  friends.  Mir- 
iam Loheed  told  her  school  stories  so 
successfully  that  several  mothers  were 
heard  to  wish  their  children  were  "  under" 
her.  Fanny  Scott  Rumely  told  something 
of  the  very  original  theories  of  education 
which  her  husband  is  working  out.  Polly 
Persons  Scott  discussed  suffrage  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  active  worker,  and  Carol 
Weston  described  her  experiences  as  a 
voter  in  California  ending  with  the  hur- 
ried statement,  "and  I  don't  think  I've 
deteriorated  so  very  much  either." 
(Neither  do  we!)  At  this  point  we  took  a 
standing  vote  on  our  attitude  towards 
suffrage  which  "stood"  40  in  favor,  3 
against,  and  33  undecided. 

Ora  Mabelle  Lewis  discussed  some  as- 
pects of  her  work  as  a  physician  and  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  Nan  Hincks  as  a  social 
worker,  whereupon  Nan  was  forced  to 
discuss  the  matter  somewhat.  She  has 
been  so  busy  being  class  president  that 
one  wonders  how  she  has  found  time  for 
other  things!  Then  Marguerite  Gray,  our 
new  president,  made  a  little  speech  and 
said  good-night  and  come  again.  But 
we  didn't  even  go.  We  just  sat  and  sat 
and  went  on  talking  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  lamentations  over  conversa- 
tions left  unfinished,  theories  undiscussed, 
and  friends  insufficiently  visited — never 
had  we  been  so  loth  to  part.  If 
this  is  the  way  one  feels  after  fifteen 
years,  what  will  it  be  after  twenty? 
Don't  wait  to  see;  the  best  plan  is  to  come 
back  next  year  and  finish  those  conversa- 
tions!     C.  M. 

DECENNIAL  REUNION  OF  1905 

The  glorious  class  of  1905  had  the  most 
successful,  the  most  spirited  and  satisfac- 
tory reunion  of  its  ten  years  of  alumship. 
1 10  of  us  were  back  and  from  Friday  after- 
noon until  Tuesday  night  at  11:30  there 
was  not  a  single  stupid  moment.  The 
promises  of  our  enthusiastic  "summons  to 
reunion  "  were  more  than  fulfilled.  Owing 
to  the  labors  of  several  able  and  tireless 
committees  directed  by  "Our  Marion" 
all  the  arrangements  were  carried  through 
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with  zest  and  we  all  had  "the  time  of  our 
lives."  It  was  fine  to  see  everyone  look- 
ing exactly  as  in  the  days  of  yore — nearly 
everyone;  one  or  two  showed  some  gain. 
We  played,  we  visited,  we  sang,  we  walked 
— my,  how  we  walked — we  caught  up  all 
the  loose  threads  of  our  long  period  of 
separation.  After  offering  our  tribute  of 
praise  to  1915  for  an  artistic  production  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  on  Friday  night,  and 
having  viewed  approvingly  all  the  addi- 
tions to  the  college  equipment  since  our 
day  we  boarded  a  special  car  for  the 
Country  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
A  rousing  class  sing  put  us  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  a  dainty  family  supper 
which  was  served  on  small  tables  all 
around  the  porch  and  the  jovial  return  trip 
served  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  Emma 
Tyler  Leonard's  "Movie"  show  in  Gra- 
ham Hall  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  scream- 
ingly funny  show.  Several  distinguished 
guests  from  still  older  classes  enjoyed  with 
us  the  ridiculous  but  at  one  time  imposing 
pictures  of  olden  times  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  with  suitable  comments 
by  our  inimitable  lecturer.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly clever  in  identifying  our  attract- 
ive children  by  their  resemblance  to 
their  mothers;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
husbands  it  took  some  imagination  to 
distribute  them  properly.  Occasionally 
she  gasped  for  breath  and  called  for  help 
from  the  audience  which  meanwhile  was 
swathed  in  "Stygian  darkness."  Before 
and  after  this  performance  the  Decennial 
Record  or  The  "Who's  Who  in  1905"  was 
distributed.  It  does  not  behoove  the 
writer  of  this  report  to  repeat  the  things 
which  were  said  of  the  book  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  state  that  it  was  received 
enthusiastically. 

We  spent  Sunday  visiting  in  groups  and 
renewing  our  old  associations.  It  was  a 
joy  to  welcome  Miss  Nancy  Barnett,  our 
class  baby,  who  is  nine  years  old.  Many 
of  us  attended  the  interesting  and  im- 
pressive Baccalaureate  Service  and  were 
grateful  that  the  class  of  1915  could  share 
with  us  President  Burton's  message  of 
helpfulness  and  strength.  The  Organ  Ves- 
pers in  the  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  events  of  Commencement  week. 

Monday   morning   we   burst    upon  the 


campus  in  our  new  and  stunning  regalia, 
yellow  as  the  sun  and  universally  bewitch- 
ing. We  had  exceedingly  stylish  bolero 
jackets  of  the  newest  cut,  knapsacks  con- 
taining folding  stools,  hats  draped  with 
yellow  bands,  luscious  yellow  parasols, 
from  the  top  of  which  floated  yellow  bal- 
loons marked  with  our  class  numerals. 
We  made  a  most  brilliant  showing  as  we 
wound  around  the  campus,  and  were  only 
less  proud  of  ourselves  than  we  were  of 
Helen  Gross,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Parade  Committee.  The  ruse  of  luring 
this  gay  and  frivolous  body  to  the  Stu- 
dent's Building  for  a  rally  and  giving  us  a 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
worked  pretty  well  but  unfortunately 
1905  had  an  engagement  with  Miss  Mc- 
Clellan  on  the  front  steps  and  had  to  leave 
before  the  meeting  was  over.  We  posed 
for  her  in  good  old-fashioned  style,  smiles, 
costumes  and  all  and  parted  to  meet  again 
for  the  evening  celebration. 

The  campus  has  never  been  lovelier  than 
it  was  on  Monday  night.  A  tiny  crescent 
moon,  countless  stars,  more  lanterns  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before  on  the  campus 
enhanced  the  enchantment  of  an  event 
that  we  have  all  come  to  love.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  resplendent  in  costume, 
established  herself  first  on  the  steps  of  the 
Students'  Building,  our  old  haunt,  where 
we  sang  to  ourselves  and  all  passers-by 
before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
Soon  the  cloud  of  conservatism  passed,  we 
took  to  our  heels — and  following  the  lead 
of  our  faithful  and  gifted  song  leader,  Alice 
Evans,  we  danced  over  the  campus,  sere- 
nading every  class,  from  the  oldest  down, 
singing  frequently  to  ourselves  and  being 
sung  to  by  all  the  others  classes. 

We  held  our  class  meeting  on  Tuesday 
morning.  After  the  election  of  class  offi- 
cers for  the  next  five  years  we  heard  Clara 
Davidson's  interesting  report  of  the  rais- 
ing of  the  $10,000,  our  appropriate  decen- 
nial gift  to  the  college.  The  meeting 
brought  out  again  the  unity  of  our  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  1905  and  Smith  College 
and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  another  sea- 
son of  loyal  endeavor  under  Marion's 
guidance. 

The  splendid  Alumnae  Assembly  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  is  written  up  elsewhere 
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in  the  Quarterly.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
five  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  sing 
one  verse  of  our  song  to  President  Seelye 
at  that  time.  The  climax  of  all  festivi- 
ties was  reached  in  our  class  supper  at 
Mrs.  Boyden's  Tuesday  evening.  Not 
only  was  the  supper  a  real  supper  but 
Alice  Holden's  committee  had  been  busy 
in  making  the  tables  effective  with  great 
jars  of  lovely  daisies,  ferns,  tiny  March 
Hares,  and  baskets  of  yellow  confetti  with 
which  we  greeted  our  welcome  visitors. 
Emma  Tyler  Leonard,  our  brilliant  toast- 
mistress,  was  at  her  very  best  and  every 
member  of  1905  knows  what  that  means. 
The  toasts  were  unparalleled.  Were  they 
funny?  Ask  De  Vergny.  Did  we  enjoy 
Alice  Evans'  troop  of  Russian  dancers, 
Emma  Tyler  Leonard's  story  of  a  dancing 
lesson  in  Pittsburgh,  a  visit  from  Presi- 
dent Burton,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?  No 
need  to  answer.  With  hearts  aglow  we 
parted  with  a  vow  to  return  for  more  of 
the  same  in  five  years  and  to  return  as 
often  as  possible  between  now  and  then. 

E.  P.  H. 

1910'S  FIFTH  REUNION 

We  had  a  wonderful  reunion.  We  did 
not  need  to  try  to  get  back  into  the  old 
spirit  of  college  life.  We  simply  landed 
in  Hamp,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
never  been  away.  Surely  no  reuning 
class  ever  demonstrated  more  clearly  the 
truth  of  those  two  lines  from  Fair  Smith: 

True  hearts  behold  the  future  meeting; 
Our  friendship  cannot  wane. 

Meeting  old  friends  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  second  only  to  that,  was  the 
pleasure  of  getting  acquainted  with  hith- 
erto unknown  or  slightly  known  class- 
mates. One  girl  remarked  that  she 
wished  the  class  had  never  been  any  larger, 
but  changed  her  mind  when  she  reflected 
on  the  nice  absent  ones  she  knew,  and 
realized  what  inexhaustible  possibilities 
there  were  for  making  new  ties.  Before 
passing  to  particulars,  I  just  want  to  say 
to  all  absent  members  that  they  must 
never  be  away  again.  From  those  who 
returned  in  groups,  to  the  ones  who 
didn't  know  how  many  intimates  were 
coming  nor  who  would  be  there,  no  one 
failed   to   have  a   splendid   time.     Never 


mind  if  your  bosom  friend  can't  come. 
Never  mind  if  you  haven't  engaged  a 
room.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  friends  and 
I  know  that  room  will  be  made  for  you. 
Girls  who  slept  four  in  a  room  donated 
their  floors,  and  those  who  apparently  did 
not  have  a  place  to  lay  their  heads  ap- 
peared to  have  the  best  time. 

I  arrived  early  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  went  up  to  headquarters,  and  felt 
like  a  freshman  going  in  to  meet  Mrs. 
Kearn  and  to  be  shown  my  room.  Helen 
Bigelow  Hooker  arrived  at  the  same  time; 
not  looking  a  day  older  than  when  we 
first  viewed  her  broad  face  and  stunning 
hair  under  a  Knox  sailor  and  elected  her 
freshman  vice-president.  Nine  years  ago? 
It  can't  be!  Not  many  had  arrived;  those 
who  had  were  out,  and  so  we  had  a  little 
chat  and  I  learned  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book,  she 
was  keeping  house  for  friend  husband, 
who  from  his  picture  was  tall,  dark,  and 
good-looking. 

More  people  drifted  in  and  soon  they 
began  to  come  in  droves.  A  ticket  for 
senior  dramatics  was  easily  procured  and 
the  performance  was  most  pleasing. 
Romeo's  splendid  voice  reminded  our 
group  of  Ida  Holliday's  good  tones. 

Now  for  our  costumes!  We  were 
Highland  lassies — red  hats,  plaid  skirts, 
and  red  cheesecloth  effects  going  over  the 
shoulders.  Margaret  Means's  taste  was 
more  than  justified  when  we  mobilized 
for  the  procession  early  Monday  morning. 
I  watched  the  parade  from  a  balcony  in 
Lilly  Hall  and  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
prejudiced,  I  will  say  that  our  class  looked 
the  best.  Alice  O'Meara  had  trained  us 
to  announce  our  approach  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Campbells  are  Comin',"  and  she 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of 
lassies,  leading  the  vocal  efforts. 

Monday  night  as  always  was  the  climax. 
Can  you  ever  forget  the  lantern-decorated 
trees  and  walks?  A  great  many  of  the 
faculty  were  holding  impromptu  recep- 
tions on  the  campus  before  going  over  to 
the  President's  reception.  Dr.  Hildt, 
resplendent  in  evening  dress,  was  a  notable 
figure. 

It  looked  to  me  as  though  the  Highland 
lassies  with  the  lanterns  drew  the  largest 
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crowd,  and  many  spectators  inquired 
what  class  we  were.  A  real  Highlander  in 
full  regalia,  playing  a  real  bagpipe, 
marched  at  our  head  and  the  number  of 
small  boys  following  at  his  heels  reminded 
one  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  One 
undergraduate  sister,  who  should  have 
been  singing  with  her  own  classmates, 
begged  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  fifth  reun- 
ers,  saying  that  they  were  the  best  class 
there  and  had  the  most  spirit.  When 
next  morning  several  tradespeople,  who 
didn't  know  what  class  I  belonged  to, 
spoke  particularly  of  the  splendid  appear- 
ance 1910  made,  I  felt  that  it  must  have 
been  as  attractive  to  watch  as  it  was  fun 
to  be  in.  We  sat  on  the  library  steps  and 
sang  and  were  sung  to  for  over  an  hour 
before  escorting  President  and  Mrs. 
Burton  home.  One  incident  during  the 
singing  was  especially  amusing.  1908 
appeared  and  under  Esther  Ann's  sweetly 
compelling  guidance,  we  sang  with  all  the 
ardor  of  freshman  days  that  our  old  team 
was  a  ripper  and  Lucile  our  captain  fine. 
Soon  1913  came  and  sang  some  of  the 
snappiest  songs  you  ever  heard.  Then 
they  serenaded  1908,  who  had  not  as  yet 
departed,  and  in  the  second  verse  paid 
tribute  to  its  president,  Miss  Kissock, 
whom  they  knew  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  gym  department.  After 
the  laughter  subsided,  1910  spontaneously 
burst  forth  with  "There  is  a  girl  who  is 
known  in  all  parts,  Her  name  is  May 
Kissock,  and  she's  won  our  hearts."  Im- 
agine if  you  can  the  volume  of  tone  with 
which  the  name  May  was  shouted  and  the 
cheers  which  greeted  this  vocal  repartee. 
I  haven't  told  about  class  supper  yet, 
have  I?  Chronologically,  it  should  have 
been  mentioned  earlier,  as  it  was  held  on 
Saturday  night  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  duty  called  home  early.  The 
Students'  Building  was  really  stunning, 
thanks  to  Alice  Day  and  her  committee. 
Red  balloons  were  draped  in  the  center 
mid-air  and  looked  like  a  mammoth  cluster 
of  grapes.  Potted  geraniums  gave  color 
to  the  tables.  Margaret  Means's  drama- 
tic entrance  in  flame  satin  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  wedding  veil  on  her  raven 
locks  was  also  a  decorative  incident.  The 
meal  was  incredibly  tasty,  and  we  were 


regaled  between  courses  by  experiences  of 
different  classmates.  Opal  Bracken  had 
taught  in  Porto  Rico,  Louise  Gates  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mary  Steen  helped  in 
hospitals  in  Constantinople  during  the 
Balkan  War,  and  Sidney  Baldwin  told 
amusing  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  a  news- 
paper proprietor.  Juanita  Field  led  the 
large  list  of  engaged  who  ran  around  the 
table.  We  elected  a  secretary  so  that  our 
representative  could  attend  the  meeting 
of  class  secretaries  Monday  and  when 
said  time  came,  Jessie  Post — looking  very 
sweet  and  garden  partyish — departed  to 
speak  for  1910. 

The  next  thing  on  the  supper  program 
was  the  "take-off"  written  by  Betty  Wilds 
and  Eleanor  Means  and  cleverly  acted 
by  Celia  Kimball  Breed  (Suffragette) 
Margaret  Norris  (Rummy  Jo),  and  Anne 
Pigeon  Van  Heusen  (Club  Policeman). 
Behold  some  of  its  choicest  gems! 

Rummy  Jo  and  Suffragette 
Suffragette's  Balcony 
(Suff.  on  balcony  in  flannel  wrapper  and 
night  cap,  .  .  .  .) 

R.  J :   {Beneath  balcony.     In  motorist's  cos- 
tume,  honking  auto   horn)     He  jests 
at  scars  that  never  cranked  a  Ford — 
***** 

See  how  she  winds  her  watch  upon  her 

wrist ! 
Would  that  I  were  the  watch  upon  that 

wrist, 
That  she  might  wind  me  up. 
Suff:   (Sighing  deeply)     Oh   Rummy  Jo, 
Oh  Rummy  Jo 
Wherefore  art  thou  Rummy  Jo? 
***** 

Suff:  Well,  how  came  you  here 
And  what's  your  will? 
This  alley-way  is  dark  and  full  of  tacks 

***** 

R.  J :  My  last  year's  Ford  helped  me  pull 
off  this  trick 
For  solid  rubber  tires  balk  not  at  tacks. 
My  love  for  you  has  spurred  me  on  to 

this — 
Oh   girl,   by  yonder  head-light  on  the 
Ford  I  swear — 
Suff:  Oh,  swear  not  by  the  Ford,  th'  in- 
constant Ford, 
That   yearly  cuts  its  prices  down  one 

half, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  vari- 
able. 

***** 

Suffragette's  Room 

***** 

Suff:  Wilt  thou  be  gone?     It  is  not  yet 
near  day! 
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It  was  a  street  car,  not  the  milk-wagon 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine 

ear. 
Hourly  it  passes,  believe  me,  love — 
It  was  the  trolley  car. 
R.  J :   'Twas  the  milk-wagon,  the  herald  of 

the  dawn, 
No  trolley  car. 

Then  came  the  pictures  on  the  screen 
of  homes,  husbands,  and  children.  Juan- 
ita  Field  explained  the  views,  and  the  class 
was  greatly  interested.  Louise  Marden 
Wild's  three  children  were  adorable. 
I  don't  dare  begin  describing  all  we  saw, 
for  I  must  close  and  send  this  post-haste 
to  the  Quarterly. 

So  back  to  generalities  for  a  moment 
before  closing,  and  I  will  close  as  I  began 
by  saying  the  reunion  was  wonderful. 
No  i9ioer  must  ever  miss  one  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attend.  Our  class  is  a  great  one 
— we  think  the  best  one — and  you  will 
never  regret  having  made  any  amount  of 
effort  to  come  back.  Looking  back  on 
time,  five  years  is  nothing  and  in  five 
years  more  we  will  still  be  the  "friskiest 
class  alive."     And  again  I  quote — 

True  hearts  behold  the  future  meeting; 
Our  friendship  cannot  wane. 

1912's  REUNION 

Once  more  1912  has  rushed,  ramped, 
roistered  and  revelled  together;  once  more 
we  have  met  the  awful  responsibility  of 
co-operative  alumnaehood;  once  more  we 
have  discovered  a  truth  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  lesser  minds,  namely  that  all  the 
joys  of  Commencement,  all  the  launching 
of  sweet  young  things  in  white,  is  but  the 
foil  and  background  to  our  own  glory,  is 
but  the  excuse  by  which  a  starving  college 
calls  back  the  dearest  of  her  children — 
the  Purple  Kine.  Three  years  ago  we 
did  not  fully  realize  this.  Knowledge  has 
come  with  age.  Now  we  know  that  Com- 
mencement is  for  the  alumnae,  and  that 
without  the  alumnae  of  1912  nothing 
could  ever  commence. 

Did  not  President  Burton  tell  us  that 
our  purple  smocks,  our  Petrarch-writing- 
to-Laura-a-la-Boccaccio-hats  were  the  only 
sight  he  could  really  see  in  chapel?  Did 
we  for  a  minute  dream  that  this  was  be- 
cause we  were  conspicuous?  No!  We 
knew  it  was  the  eye  of  love  which  singled 


us  out.  Only  when  President  Burton's 
gaze  rested  upon  us  did  we  see  in  his 
expression  complete  trust,  serenity,  and 
satisfaction. 

For  one  woman's  meagre  pen  to  attempt 
to  describe  our  progress  is  like  trying  to 
catch  Niagara  in  a  tin  cup.  The  early 
days  of  our  advent  were  marked  by  much 
hoarse  shouting  together  "en  groupe," 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  song  out  of  the 
tuneless  void.  That  most  of  us  went  up 
when  the  rest  of  us  went  down  and  Amy 
stayed  in  the  middle  seemed  to  be  the 
marked  feature  of  our  singing,  but  by 
class  supper  our  old  marvellous  feeling 
for  class  unity  had  boosted  us  over  all 
octave  obstacles.  By  Monday  evening 
people  actually  smiled  pleasantly  when 
they  heard  us,  and  that  we  sang  better 
than  anyone  else,  of  course  goes  without 
saying. 

At  class  supper,  with  our  usual  origi- 
nality, we  managed  to  eliminate  dry  toast 
from  the  menu,  and  substituted  instead  a 
delicious  reductio  ad  absurdum  seasoned 
with  the  sauce  of  our  own  royal  wit.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  Stephen  Leacock's  "Be- 
hind the  Beyond,"  which  was  so  Beyond 
the  Beyond  in  all  respects  that  it  defies 
description. 

In  addition  to  this  we  learned  the  proud 
fact  that  121  of  us  were  wives,  that  26 
of  us  were  wives-about-to-be,  and  that 
the  stork  had  added  already  46  branches 
to  the  1912  roof-tree.  We  were  proud  of 
these  young,  green  shoots.  We  were  not 
only  proud  of  the  Rooseveltian  quantity 
of  them;  we  had  seen  the  pictures  of  their 
mobile  faces,  on  every  one  of  which  the 
royal  stamp  was  plain,  and  we  knew  that 
we  had  a  right  to  be  cocky. 

If  class  supper  was  satisfactory,  the 
alumnae  parade  was  glorious.  It  is  suffi- 
cient honor  to  have  impressed  even  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  passed  over 
all  other  classes  and  dwelt  lingeringly  on 
ours.  Lo,  this — !  "Among  the  novelties 
displayed,  those  of  the  Class  of  1912  were 
especially  striking."  To  be  sure  they 
thought  we  were  "taking  off"  the  new 
Biological  Building,  and  that  our  animals 
were  escaped  laboratory  specimens,  when 
we  were  only  a  simple  circus,  but  all  great- 
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ness  is  subject  to  such  misinterpretation. 
It  is  something  to  have  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  a  reporter! 

At  the  alumnae  rally  we  showed  our 
real  greatness  by  proving  that  even  in 
three  years  one  can  become  strongminded 
and  above  all  things  that  savor  of  cor- 
rupting enjoyment.  Interrupting  a  paltry 
stunt,  we  joined  with  the  president  in  an 
interesting  discussion  of  parliamentary 
law.  The  chief  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
that  all  things  which  were  first  voted  down 
were  afterwards  unanimously  carried. 
However  in  the  evening,  the  stunts,  thus 
slaughtered  in  their  prime,  came  to 
life. 

The  next  milestone  along  our  pathway 
was  class  meeting.  The  usual  gloom  of 
this  gathering  was  temporarily  lightened 
by  a  little  talk  from  our  president  on 
memorials.  It  was  made  clear  in  her  usual 
able  manner  that  other  classes  had  always 
erected  handsome  memorials  by  at  least 
the  fifth  reunion,  and  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  really  expected  of  1912.  Sev- 
eral of  the  class  avowed  themselves  ready 
to  die  for  it,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  the  meeting  might  be  broken  up.  The 
situation  was  saved,  however,  by  the 
reelection  of  our  officers,  the  usual  strict 
parliamentary  law  being  observed. 

To  try  to  describe  reunion  is  not  to 
describe  it  at  all.  It  has  meant  far  more 
to  us  than  just  a  good  time,  although  it 
has  meant  that  in  its  entirety;  it  has 
meant  more  than  just  seeing  each  other 
again,  though  that  has  meant  much. 
Friendship  and  fun— but  infinitely  more. 
Those  of  us,  at  least,  who  heard  the  Bac- 
calaureate address,  feel  that  we  have 
caught  again  a  vision  of  the  greatness  of 
our  personal  responsibility,  and  of  the 
wide  and  enduring  value  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  For  those  of  us  who  came  in 
contact  again  with  the  gracious  and  kindly 
courtesy  of  our  beloved  President  Seelye, 
and  with  the  manly  directness  of  Presi- 
dent Burton  it  will  be  less  hard  to  put 
"first  things  first"  in  the  days  to  come. 
For  us  college  will  never  mean  merely 
a  preparation  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  of  value  with  the  years;  it  will  mean 
a  continual  inspiration  which  the  years 
can  never  outgrow.     H.  H. 


1914— FIRST  REUNION 

And  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  back! 

(Tune:  "Michigan") 
Yes,  we  had  to  come  back 
We  had  to  come  back 
Every  one-year-old  alum 
Though  it  cost  a  some 
And  finance  was  on  the  bum! 
We  left  our  mothers. 
Our  sisters,  brothers. 
And  our  doting  fiances 
Those  who  weren't  there  had 
Tarried,  too  much  married — 
Nevertheless,  we  got  a  crowd  there 
To  give  a  loud  cheer 
To  the  class  that  we  adore. 
We  hit  the  track  again 
'14  was  back  again 
One  nine  one  four! 

Lots  of  us  came  back  early, — not  twirly 
— but  enough  early  to  reune  a  little  with 
'15  before  its  relatives  and  friends  and 
other  contingencies  swept  down  upon  it, 
and  enough  early  to  saunter  in  and  out  of 
the  libe,  a  freed  and  neutral  spirit,  not  to 
mention  siren,  while  there  still  existed 
those  who  were  in  the  cramming  confusion 
of  their  servile  condition.  We  also  were 
there  in  time  to  hear  a  couple  of  the  senior 
sings,  at  one  of  which  we  gave  a  take-off  on 
the  prevailing  academic  styles.  Our  song 
was  a  medley  of  Odd  tunes  beginning  with: 

Tune  to  Odds  Odds  Odds 
Smocks,  smocks,  smocks 
Forever,  wherever  smocks, 
They  meet  you  and  greet  you 
On  campus  and  street  you 

Tune  to  You  Wouldn't  Believe  It 
Wouldn't  believe  it 
You  couldn't  conceive  it 
Tune  to  Ach  du  liebe  Augustine 
That  conservative  old  Fifteen 
Would  run  to  a  fad 
Would  go  to  the  bad 
That  conservative  old  Fifteen 
Would  go  to  the  bad 
Tune  to  Honey,  Honey,  bless  your  heart 
The  Fifteen,  the  Fifteen  that  loves  so  well 
The  Fifteen  with  its  diamond  rings 
With  its  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Yet  it's  met  with  a  tragedy 

Tune  to  Anna — Anna 
We've  left  our  hats  off 
We've  left  our  hats  off 
So  that  you  might  see  our  coiffs 

Tune  to  In  my  Harem 
Mrs.  Castle  isn't  in  it 
Although  she  did  begin  it 
Nineteen  fifteen,  Nineteen  fifteen 
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Tune  to  Cheer  the  team  as  it  comes  on  the  floor 
The  styles  that  you  teach  each  alum 
Is  enough  to  put  her  on  the  bum 
Bum  bum  bum  bum — 
Bum!  bum!! 
Tune  to  last  part  of  Good-bye  girls 

Good-bye  Fifteen — good-bye 

Our  little  stunt  is  through 

We  know  that  it  is  good 

Because  we — because  we — 

Because  we  copied  you — 

And  then  we  sat  down  inside  the  ring,  and 
listened  to  the  senior  pin  song  and  sister 
class  song  and  the  "Where,  Oh,  Where," 
and  the  "Their  Last  Words  Were" — and 
it  was  great. 

Headquarters  opened  Thursday  June 
10,  at  9  a.  m.  and  with  the  aid  of  Betty 
McMillan's  posters  of  ourselves  in  reunion 
costume  — to  "WATCH  YOUR  STEP 
TO  SEELYE  16"— there  was  no  mistaking 
where  we  were  to  go.  For  the  costume  we 
had  a  little  red  Scotch  cap  and  cape  and 
carried  a  red  swagger  stick — very  effective 
as  a  whole  and  not  entirely  unbecoming  to 
the  individual,  especially  not  to  Dorothy 
Spencer  who  was  chairman  of  the  regalia. 
Whenever  a  1914  costume  was  seen  it  in- 
variably brought  forth  the  expression  of 
A-a-h! — but  not — to  quote  D.  Spencer — as 
though  we  were  performing  for  a  throat 
specialist.  I  suppose,  in  her  humble  way, 
she  means  the  kind  of  A-a-h  that  you 
heard  after  seeing  senior  dramatics. 

Monday  was  ivy  day.  We  were  the 
last  in  the  line  of  march,  following  close 
onto  the  heels  of  1913.  We  looked  like 
thousands,  Caesar's  legions,  cohorts  on 
cohorts,  as  we  stretched  out  behind  our- 
selves in  twos.  You  should  have  seen 
little  Eleanor  Edson,  the  leader  of  the 
kiltie  band,  not  to  mention  Isabel  Hudnut, 
who  was  the  rear  guard. 

We  were  the  class  of  old  '14 
A  red  and  shining  blaze 
And  with  our  numbers 
And  kiltie  band  the  craze. 

From  Lilly  Hall  steps  we  were  reviewed  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  after  hav- 
ing given  them  a  short  baseball  game  with 
a  batting  average  of  one  million,  and  after 
a  little  dance  and  music  from  the  kilties 
and  a  few  warm  serenades,  and  having 
thrust  before  their  eyes  such  standards  as 
"President  Burton  has  had  no  problems 
since  we  left,"  "Join  the  Faculty  and  get 


rich  quick,"  it  was  no  wonder  there  was  a 
smile  and  nod  of  agreement  when  the  last 
standard  was  read  and  it  said, 
"  'Tis  enough!" 
Down  by  the  Students'  Building  we 
stood  across  from  1895  with  its  boastful 
banner  of  "  We  Started  Dramatics,  Prom, 
G  and  F.  A.,  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  and  almost 
everything  else  in  college  but  the  permis- 
sion system  and  hats  beyond  Beckman's." 
Kilty-corner  from  us  was  1910  and  its  big 
bass  drum,  and  next  to  us  was  1913  and 
Flissy  Geddes.  We  exchanged  serenades 
with  everyone,  but  when  the  seniors  came 
we  sang  mostly  this  little  thing  to  the 
tune  of  "Diddle-diddle  dumpling." 

Blessings  on  you,  children,  soon  you'll  be 

Joining  us  as  alum-umnae 

It's  great  to  be  alumnae,  alums  like  we, 

So  hurry  up  and  get  you  your  A.  B. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  can  use 
this  song  even  better  for  later  reunions, 
and  best  for  our  hundredth,  with  a  slight 
change. 

Blessings  on  you  children,  soon  you'll  be, 
Joining  us  in  eternity,  etc.,  etc. 

On  campus  that  night  was  the  best  fun 
altogether  that  we  have  yet  had  at  college. 
There  were  more  lanterns  than  ever  before 
and  we  romped  and  raced  and  sang  and 
were  sung  to.  The  song  which  was  most 
appreciated  was  our  general  serenade: — 
Tune:  How  Dry  I  Am 

Our  tune  is  old 

As  old  can  be 

A  relic  of 

Antiquity. 

Our  tune  is  old, 

And  so  are  we! 

We  are  not  what  we  used  to  be! 

But  we  have  still 

The  energy 

To  cheer 

Right  heartily. 

We  had  an  all-even  sing,  and  best  of  all, 
a  sing  with  1912. 

Just  a  song  with  12 

Now  we  meet  once  more, 

Just  the  same  old  serenade 

That  we've  sung  before. 

Next  morning  we  had  a  class  meeting  in 
Graham  Hall.  Kat  Knight,  president, 
Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  vice-president, 
Margaret  Farrand,  secretary,  Madeleine 
Rindge,  treasurer,  were  all  unanimously 
reelected.  A  letter  was  read  from  Elsie 
Terry   Blanc   in  which  she   presented   us 
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with  one  small  Suzanne — for  class  baby — 
and  sent  greetings  to  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  her  doings.  Josephine  Muri- 
son's  resignation  as  song  leader  was  ac- 
cepted with  real  regret  and  Dorothy 
Spencer  was  chosen  to  take  her  place, 
with  Helen  Sheridan  as  her  assistant. 

Class  supper  was  the  next  big  thing. 
It  was  held  in  the  Students'  Building. 
The  tables  looked  very  pretty  laid  out  in 
the  shape  of  an  E  and  decorated  with  red 
roses.  We  had  a  cold  supper,  frankly 
cold,  and  not  as  is  the  wont  of  class  sup- 
pers, to  be  started  warm  and  then  have  a 
change  of  mind.  This  was  Ila  Miller's 
idea,  she  who  was  the  chairman  of  class 
supper!  Frances  Hooper  was  the  toast- 
mistress  and  pretty  poor;  and  the  only 
thing  that  saved  her  from  being  ridden 
out  of  town  was  her  fortunate  choice  of 
speakers: 

Kat  Knight Speech  of  Welcome 

The  beautiful  Grace  Lee  Middleton 

We  were  some  girls  in  our  day 
Roz  Holmes  (So  surprised  and  pleased  but  more  sur- 
prised than  pleased) To  Class  Babies  in  gen- 
eral and  to  Suzanne 
Blanc    in    particular, 
with  the  presentation 
of    a    silver    cup    to 
Suzanne  from  1914. 
Charlotte  Webb  . .  .  Toast  to  President  MacCracken 

Zimmy What     we're     doing: — Teaching. 

Traveling,  Homing,  Marrying,  etc.,  etc. 

President  and  Mrs.  Burton  came  over 
about  eight  o'clock  to  see  the  take-off  but 
before  the  take-off  we  presented  President 
Burton,  as  yet  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  our  class,  with  a  degree.  Madeleine 
Rindge  took  the  part  of  Professor  Gardi- 
ner, with  Ruth  Reed  and  Birdie  Pierce  as 
Miss  Cheever  and  Miss  Bourland.  The 
degree  was  presented  to  President  Burton: 

For  still  having  in  his  possession  his 
19 14  umbrella 

For  having  an  alumna  who  is  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  the  smock  which 
has  come  will  go 

For  having  sat  through  a  whole  hour  of 
freshman  Latin 

For  having  thought  a  great  deal  of 
Smith  College  this  last  year  and  lastly, 
for  having  realized  that  he  is  not  a  woman, 
though  his  name  be  Marion  LeRoy  Burton. 

The  hood  and  insignia  which  were  put  on 
were  our  own  reunion  cap  and  cape. 

The  take-off  was  Homely  Beau  and 
High  School  Pet,  written  by  Marion  Dela- 


mater  Freeman  in  collaboration  with 
Margaret  I.  Farrand.  It  was  good  and 
very  silly.  It  was  prefaced  by  these  words 
to  the  tune  of  "  Clementine: " 

Simply  fancy,  simply  fancy. 
Simply  fancy,  Fifteen  dear, 
That  our  scene  is  just  transplanted 
To  this  present  time  and  year. 
'Twas  a  dinky  little  High  School 
Juliet  had  just  squeaked  in, 
Romeo  was  a  senior, 
And  he  let  her  wear  his  pin. 
Popper  Montague  was  a  Dem'crat, 
Popper  Capulet  Repub — ■ 
Each  one  called  the  other  liar, 
And  they  fought,  aye.  there's  the  rub. 
Ah,  the  story's  very  harrowing, 
It  could  hardly  be  much  worse! 
But  we'll  here  enact  it  for  you. 
Ere  we  beat  it  and  disperse! 

Cast 

Joolyit The  nice  fat  Delamater 

Homely  Beau Long  thin  Prutsman 

Popper  Capulet Peg  Leonard 

Joolyit's  ma Big  Edson  in  dreadful  green 

Paris Dorothy  Spencer,  with  a  cab- 
bage for  Joolyit's  bosom. 

Tybalt,  Prince  of  Cats M.  Farrand 

Mercutio Betty  McMillan  in  lovely  orange 

The  Friar Mollie  Tolman 

The  Prologuer  Mollie  Tolman  (She  mumbled  well) 

One  of  the  lines:  Prutsman  (coming  in  on  roller 
skates)    He  jests  at  cars  who  never  had  to  skate. 

One  of  the  stage  settings:  (The  upright  piano  with 
a  big  word  SCHLITZ  pasted  across  it,  with  Joolyit 
lying  dead  and  breathing  on  top  of  it,  and  the  old 
Homely  Beau  draped  dead  and  standing  upon  the 
front.) 

Some  of  the  business:  (Every  time  anyone  was 
killed  a  score  keeper  rushed  out  and  chalked  the  score: 
frinslance,  Repub  2,  Dem'crats  3,  etc.) 

Mrs.  Burton  liked  it  so  well  that  she 
saw  it  again  over  in  the  gym,  when  we 
gave  it  for  the  seniors  (Poor  President 
Burton  had  to  go  on  and  make  more 
speeches,  or  he  would  have  been  there  too). 

Just  before  going  over  to  the  gym  we 
had  a  few  stunts.  Eleanor  Edson  (her 
name  has  appeared  three  times  now,  and 
anyone  would  think  she  was  as  important 
as  Kat  Knight)  gave  her  "Summer  Girls, 
Oh,  summer  girls"  and  the  Delamater 
gave  Madame  Port  ere- Baur  and  Professor 
Churchill,  and  Sophie  Marks  gave  Billy 
Sunday  (You  shouldn't  have  heard  her). 

We  wore  our  costumes  to  class  supper 
and  looked  elegant  enough  but  when  we  saw 
Fifteen!    We  had  to  sing  our  favorite  song 

Tune:  Sister  Susie  Sewing  Shirts  for  Soldiers 
Fifteen,  you  have  faithlessly  forgotten 
Your  fancy  favors  freshmen 
You've  forsaken  fond  Fourteen. 
You  flattered,  flirted,  frittered. 
We've  a  right  to  be  embittered. 
But  you're  still  the  same  old  fascinating 
Fickle,  false.  Fifteen. 
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Then  we  went  out  into  the  rain  from 
whence  we  came.  1901  with  slickers  on 
and  umbrellas  up,  with  yet  their  buckets 
on  their  arms,  sang  to  us  something  about 
going  to  tell  our  mothers,  if  we  didn't  get 
off  the  damp  and  dirty  ground.  As  we 
were  about  to  disperse  into  the  inevitable 
Kat  Knight  called  us  back  to  tell  us  that 
1880  had  brought  to  us  a  consolation  tin 
cup  filled  with  lovely  red  roses,  and  more 
lovely  yet  a  note  from  them  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  sorry  they  beat  us  to  the 
nice  big  reunion  cup. 
Then  it   was   Good-bye    everybody  and 

Good-night, 
Good-bye  1914 — good-bye  First  Reunion. 

F.  H. 

ALUMNAE  REGISTRATION 
AT  ALUMNAE  OFFICE, 
COMMENCEMENT  1915. 

1879 

Eleanor  Cushing,  Kate  Morris  Cone.     2. 

1880 
Ida  Devoll  French,  Ella  Eaton  Gill,  Mary  Locke, 
May  Seymour,  Helen  Tuxbury,  Netta  Wetherbee 
Higbee.     8.     Ex-1880,  Anna  Gorham.     1. 
1881 
Mary  Dibble  Smith,  Laura  Gill,  Eliza  Hunting- 
ton.    3. 

1882 
Sophia    Clark,     Katherine     McClellan,     Abby 
Tucker.     3.     Ex-1882,  Nella  Phillips  Shuart.     1. 
1883 
Clara    Converse,    Elizabeth    Lawrence    Clarke, 
Carrie  Marsh,  Abby  Willard.     4. 
1884 
Clara  Clark,  Fannie  Allis,  Mary  Duguid  Dey, 
Bessie  Merriam,  Katharine  Jameson  Greene,  Helen 
Rand      Thayer,      Helen     Whitten.     7.     Ex-1884, 
Mina    Wood.     1. 

1885 
Mary  Aldrich  Rich,  Sarah  Browning,  Elizabeth 
Cheever  Wheeler,  Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin, 
Mary  Hardy,  Lucy  McCloud,  Josephine  Natt, 
Virgie  O'Brion  Merrill,  Clara  Stetson  Clark.  10. 
Ex-1885,  Frances  Chickering,  Margaret  Soule 
Hough,  Mary  Haines  Soule,  Nellie  Packard  Webb. 
4- 

1886 
Adele  Allen,  Abigail   Howes.  Leona  May  Peirce, 
Bertha  Ray  Harriman,  Florence  Smith  Hoyt,  Lucy 
Wright  Pearson.     6.     Ex-i886,  Margaret  Atwater 
Jones.     1. 

1887 
Alice    Gale   Jones,    Bessie    Gill,  Celeste  Hough 
Drury,  Mary  Shute  Thayer.     4.      Ex-1887,  Edith 
Love  Stockder,  Ellen  Russel  Houghton.     2. 
1888 
Mabelle  Chase,  Isabel  Eaton.     2. 

1889 
Anna    Gilmour    de    Forest,    Martha    Hopkins, 
Harriet  Cobb,  Mabel  Fletcher,  Mary  Gere.     5. 

5 


1890 

Adaline  Allen  Davidson,  Clara  Brown  Killmer, 
Mary  Bufkin  Jones,  Jessica  Burnham  Downing, 
Mary  Carpenter,  Regina  Crandall,  Louisa  Cheever, 
Elizabeth  Cravath  Miller,  Harriet  Day  Wyckoff, 
Edith  Elmer  Wood,  Margaret  Foley,  Helen  Folsom 
Swift,  Virginia  Forrest  Lucia,  Ellen  Holt,  Susan 
Homans  Vollmer,  Anna  Jenkins,  Lillian  Jameson 
Richards,  Anna  Lathrop  Greene,  Rose  Lyman, 
Minna  Phelps,  Mary  Port,  Florence  Presbrey, 
Jessie  Rand  Goldthwait,  Mary  Robinson,  Miriam 
Rogers  Perkins,  Grace  Royce,  Elizabeth  Seabury 
Guthrie,  Caroline  Sumner,  Mary  Thayer,  Lucy 
Thomson,  Pauline  Wiggin  Leonard,  Mary  Willard, 
Agnes  Woodruff  Holder,  Annie  Wyckoff.     34.     Ex- 

1890,  Louise  Capen,  May  Chapin  Wilbar,  Irene 
Gill  Keyser,  Genevra  Hill,  Emeline  Hollister  Park, 
Amy  Hughes,  Mary  Hubbell,  Cornelia  Moodey, 
Edith  Perkins  Baldwin,  Catherine  Turner  Minshall". 
10. 

1891 
Nellie  Comins  Whitaker,   Mary  Louise  Foster, 
Susan  Fuller  Albright,   Alice  Sherwood.     4.     Ex- 

1891,  Eugenia  Barnes  Chippendale.     1. 

1892 

Eleanor  Cutler  Daggett,  Vida  Francis,  Ellen 
Hedrick,  Anne  Safford,  4.  Ex-1892,  Laura  Mc- 
Conway  Scoville.     1. 

1893 

Gertrude  Flagg,  Florence  Jackson.     2. 
1894 

Florence  King,  Helen  Perkins.     2. 
1895 

Amey  Aldrich,  Anne  Allen  Ward,  Annie  Allen 
Buck,  Marjorie  Ayres  Best,  Charlotte  Bannon, 
Bertha  Bardeen,  Mabel  Beecher,  Suzan  Benedict, 
Bessey  Borden,  Gertrude  Cahee  Chittenden,  Mary 
Clark  Jackson,  Mabel  Cummings,  Martha  Dutton, 
Bertha  Field,  Jessie  Fowler,  Caroline  Fuller,  Anne 
Gardner  Van  Note,  Katherine  Garrison  Norton, 
Pearl  Gunn  Winchester,  Helen  Hamilton,  Anna 
Harrington  Greene,  Rose  Hinckley,  Alice  Howes 
Collins,  Elizabeth  Hurlbut,  Maud  Kinsley  Findley, 
Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe,  Anna  Kitchel  Bole, 
Helen  Lambert,  Helen  LaMonte,  Edna  Lang  Hale, 
Elizabeth  Lewis  Day,  Katherine  Lewis  Bradley, 
Florence  Lord  King,  Annette  Lowell  Thorndike, 
Ethelyn  McKinney,  Kristine  Mann,  Alice  Martin, 
Sara  Marsh  Mustard,  Merwin  Melcher,  Edith 
Mott  Davis,  Caroline  Ormsbee,  Mabel  Paine,  Annie 
Paret  Davis,  Clara  Parsons  Galbraith,  Elsie  Pratt, 
Alice  Richards,  Jean  Richards,  Ella  Shaver  Phelps, 
Mary  Smyth,  Nellie  Smith,  Carolyn  Swett,  Alice 
Tucker  Dixon,  Helen  Tucker,  Theodora  Van  Name, 
Charlotte  Webber  Bell,  Marguerite  Wells,  Josephine 
Wilkin,  Mary  Williams,  Constance  Williston, 
Martha  Wilson,  Adelaide  Witham,  Grace  Wolcott 
Duryea,  Leola  Wright.  63.  Ex-1895,  Clara  Bur- 
nett Adams,  Mary  Cable  Dennis.  Helen  Davis  Lamb, 
Lenore  Schwab  Black,  Anna  Wells  Bigelow.  5. 
1896 
Caroline  Branch  Massonneau,  Caroline  Brewster, 
Clara  Burnham,  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow.  4. 
1897 
Helen  Atwater,  Grace  Browne  Broomell,  Doro- 
thea Caverno,  Elisabeth  Cole  Fleming,  Isabelle 
Cutler  Blanke,  Marion  Gemmel,  Ruth  Hill  Arnold, 
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Lucy  Hunt,  Climena  Judd,  Florence  Keith  Hyde, 
Alice  Lord  Parsons,  Grace  Lyon,  Edith  Maltby,  Jos- 
ephine Sewall  Emerson,  Harriet  Patch  Woodbury, 
Fairfax  Strong,  Susan  Titsworth,  Jane  Vermilye, 
Katharine  Wilkinson,  io- 
1898 

Georgiana    Coyle    Hall,    Louise   Hazen,    Ysabel 
Swan,     Elisabeth    Thacher.     4.     Ex-1898,     Eliza- 
beth Bartley,  Cara  Walker.     2. 
1899 

Helen  Andrew  Patch,  Grace  Chapin,  Emily 
Cheney,  Mary  Duggan,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling, 
Caroline  Hills  Allen,  Jane  Hills  Beardsley,  Isoline 
Lang,  Edith  Rand,  Margaret  Silsbee  Wade.  10. 
Ex- 1899,  Emma  Pratt  Blakeslee,  Mary  Seymour.  2. 
1900 

Alfa  Barber  Calkins,  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt, 
Katherine  Barker,  Katherine  Barton,  Elsie  Bates 
Saunders,  Keturah  Beers  Holmes,  Meta  Bentley, 
Agnes  Bragg,  Aneita  Brown,  Ruth  Brown  Newell, 
Irene  Butler  James,  Ada  Chandler,  Frances  Cum- 
mings,  Lucy  Day,  Cora  Delabarre  Hunter,  Miriam 
Dole,  Grace  Dunham  Gould,  Jennie  Edgcomb, 
Edith  Elwell  Rowse,  Gertrude  Gladwin,  Ella 
Glennie  Riexinger,  Marguerite  Gray,  Katharine 
Griggs,  Bertha  Groesbeck  Haskell,  Mary  Hancock, 
Mabel  HartsufT  Trowbridge,  Clara  Heywood  Scott, 
Anne  Hinks,  Alma  Hoegh  Ayres,  Ruth  Holden 
Smith,  Maribel  Holt  Walker,  Frances  Howe  Sutton, 
Aloysia  Hoye  Davis,  Harriet  Huffman  Miller, 
Caroline  King  Jenney,  Helen  Janney  Case,  Cornelia 
Kingman,  Frances  Kinsley,  Dorcas  Leese  Board- 
man,  Ora  Lewis,  Miriam  Loheed,  Clara  Loomis, 
Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  Katharine  Lyman,  Olive 
Mann  Brundage,  Caroline  Marmon,  Elizabeth 
Meier  Schevill,  Mary  Wilder  Kent,  Grace  Moore, 
Anna  Newell,  Mabel  Perkins,  Mary  Perkins,  Phebe 
Persons  Scott,  Helen  Potter,  Kate  Puffer  Barry, 
Edith  Ramage  Ramage,  Mary  Read  Brooks, 
Elizabeth  Rogers,  Sarah  Sanderson  Vanderbilt, 
Fanny  Scott  Rumely,  Sybil  Shaw  Trull,  Edith 
Sheldon,  Evelyn  Smith,  Marion  Smith,  Helen 
Stevens.  Helen  Story,  Edith  Symonds  Ramsay, 
Annie  Torrey  Williams,  Mary  Trask  Loomis, 
Marion  True  Redfern,  Margaret  Vanderbilt,  Mary 
Weaver,  Carolyn  Weston  McWilliams,  Elizabeth 
Whitney,  Florence  Whitney  Fosdick,  Ena  Wilder 
Hewitt,  Mary  Wiley  Thayer,  Elizabeth  Wood  Hays. 
78.  Ex-1900,  Mary  Anthony,  Edith  Barry  With- 
ington,  Alice  Barrows  Fowler,  Elizabeth  Bradley 
Lewis,  Louise  Dunkerson  Orr,  Marion  Grant  Mac- 
kenzie, Margaret  Holbrook  Clark,  Rachel  Studley, 
Marion  Swasey  Huggins,  Mazy  Worthington  Pen- 
rose. 10.  Registered  after  Tuesday  noon,  Eva 
Foster  Righter.      1. 

1901 

May  Allen,  Marian  Billings,  Ethyl  Bradley, 
Helen  Brown,  Annie  BufTum  Williams,  Agnes  Childs 
Hinckley,  Elizabeth  Comstock  Robertson,  An- 
toinette Putman-Cramer,  Ellen  Duggan  Connor, 
Ellen  Emerson,  Ethel  Lane  Smith,  Mary  Lewis, 
Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball,  Ruth  Slade,  Helen 
Stratton,  Bertha  Sumner.  16.  Ex-1901,  Anna 
Bradford  Hubbard.^   1. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Ruth  French,  Blanche  Hull, 
Elizabeth  Neal,  Edith  Spencer,  Berenice  Tuttle, 
Eunice  Wead.     7. 


1903 

Grace  Fuller,  Laura  Hager,  May  Hammond, 
Edith  Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Margaret  Thacher,  Susan 
Hill,  Anna  Kitchel,  Clara  Lynch,  Elizabeth  Viles 
McBride,  Isabel  Wight  Mitchell,  n.  Ex-1903, 
Maud  Hammond,  Lilla  Stone  Parsons.  2. 
1904 

Constance  Abbott,  Harriet  Abbott,  Edith  Camp, 
Annetta  Clark,  Miriam  Clark,  Bertha  Davenport, 
Elizabeth  Dana,  Hazel  Day  Pike,  Carrie  Gauthier, 
Muriel  Haynes,  Lois  James,  Annie  Mead  Hammond, 
Ruth  Mills,  Florence  Snow.  14. 
1905 

Helen  Abbot  Lapham,  Anne  Alden,  Elizabeth 
Babcock  Cruikshank,  Florence  Bannard  Adams, 
Inez  Barclay  Kirby,  Louisa  Billings,  Bertha  Brooks 
Parks,  Eleanor  Brown  Whitney,  Helen  Bruce 
Loomis,  Joan  Brumley  Cooper,  Ella  Burnham  May, 
Edna  Capen  Lapham,  Charlotte  Chase,  Mabel 
Chick  Foss,  Muriel  Childs  Dyer,  Grace  Clapp, 
Hilda  Clark,  Martha  Clay,  Elizabeth  Coe,  Louise 
Collin  Haws,  Amy  Collier  Patterson,  Alice  Curtis 
Mansfield,  Clara  Davidson,  Edna  Day  Blakeslee, 
Katharine  DeLaVergne  Stevenson,  Louise'  Dodge 
Whitaker,  Marie  Donohoe,  Ella  Emerson,  Emily 
Emerson  Day,  Alice  Evans,  Nell  Farman,  Margaret 
Foster  Melcher,  Abigail  Ferrell,  Mildred  Jenka 
Whipple,  Florence  Fisher  Jackson,  Elizabeth 
Freeman  Peirce,  Ruth  Gallagher  Chase,  Marion 
Gary,  Ingovar  Gay,  Susan  Green,  Helen  Gross, 
Bertha  Hackett,  Alice  Hopkins,  Verna  Harris 
Ewen,  Myra  Hastings,  Emma  Hirth,  Alice 
Holden,  Katherine  Irwin  Murray,  Adeline  Jackson, 
Alice  Johnson,  Florence  Johnson  Collins,  Harriet 
Kitchel,  Lucy  Kurtz  Barnett,  Sara  Lauter,  Alice 
Lawlor  Kirby,  Linda  Harding  Hackett,  Florence 
Lord  Hough,  Bertha  Lovell,  Lucy  Macdonald  Pitts, 
Bertha  Mansfield,  Elsie  Mason  Powell,  Dagmar 
Megie  Ross,  Agnes  Nisbet  Mellowes,  Helen  Norwell, 
Katherine  Noyes  McLennen,  Alice  Ober,  Edith 
Perry,  Marjorle  Perry,  Jean  Pond  Wentworth, 
Marion  Pooke,  Helen  Pratt  Sweetser,  Susan  Rambo, 
Florence  Ripley  Parsons,  Marian  Rumsey  Ewing, 
Genevieve  Scofield  Barrows,  Lucile  Shoemaker, 
Martha  Smith,  Edith  Sperry,  Beatrice  Springer 
Church,  Grace  Smucker  Schneck,  Marjorie  Stan- 
ton, Josephine  Stevens  Ayer,  Lucie  Tower  Chandler, 
Susea  Tower  Leet,  Lillian  Trafton,  Emma  Tyler 
Leonard  Josephine  Webster,  Alice  Wellington,  Alice 
Wheeler,  Katharine  Wing,  Ethel  Young.  91.  Ex- 
1905,  Helen  Dill,  Clara  Dunmore  Hovey,  Jessie 
Girvan  Garlock,  Irene  Hamilton  Young,  Alice  Hatch 
Nelson,  Isabel  Salsich  Conway,  Edith  Willis 
Kauflmann,  Rebekah  Purves  Armstrong.  8. 
1906 

Alice  Barker  Ballard,  Alice  Cary  Newlands, 
Ruth  Finch,  Ethel  Hammond,  Florence  Harrison, 
Alice  Hildebrand,  Cassandra  Kinsman ,  Ethel  Moore, 
Margaret  Norton,  Helen  Pomeroy,  Alice  Raymond 
Biram,  Marion  Reynolds,  Florence  Root,  Maud 
Skidmore,  Anna  Wilson  Dickinson.  15. 
1907 

Isabel  Brodrick  Rust,  Eva  Chiville,  Bertha  Chris- 
tiansen, Blanche  Dean,  Dorothy  Davis  Goodwin, 
Virginia  J.  Smith.  6.  Ex- 1907,  Margaret  Dobbin 
Hickman.     1. 

1908 

Mabel    Beasley    Hill,    Mary    Eliot,    Katharine 
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Hinman,  Dorothy  Kenyon,  May  Kissock,  Frances 
Richardson,  Mary  Smith,  Maude  Tomlin.   8.     Ex- 
1908,  Bertha  Shepard.     I. 
1909 

Elizabeth  Allison,  Mildred  Apgar,  Anna  Block 
Vance,  Ethel  Bowen  Fisher,  Pearl  Bryant,  Vera 
Bull,  Elizabeth  Bryan,  Ruth  Clark,  Vesta  Crocker, 
Emily  Davis,  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Mary 
Gleason,  Helen  Harris,  Henrietta  Harris,  Isabel 
Herrington,  Clara  Keith,  Leola  Leonard,  Anna 
McCarthy,  Dorothy  Miner,  Evelyn  Smith  Trask, 
Elizabeth  Tyler.     21. 

1910 

Helen  Allen,  Norma  Anderson,  Ida  Andrus, 
Jane  Armstrong,  Lillian  Ashworth,  Lucretia  At- 
water  Camp,  Wilma  Baker,  Ruth  Baldwin,  Sidney 
Baldwin,  Madeline  Ball,  Bernice  Barber  Dalrymple, 
Martha  Barker,  Gertrude  Barry  Peet,  Francesca 
Bartlett  Goodell,  Virginia  Bartlett,  Marcia  Beebe, 
Dorothy  Belden,  Adiene  Hart  Bergen,  Helen  Bigelow 
Hooker,  Elizabeth  Blodgett,  Bertha  Bodine,  Mar- 
garet Bracken,  Elise  Bradford,  Lucile  Bradley, 
Grace  Briggs  Watters,  Elsie  Briley,  Alice  Brockway, 
Elinor  Brown,  Katharine  Browning,  Frederica 
Buckley,  Anita  Burleigh,  Hilda  Camp,  Edith  Carson, 
Breta  Childs,  Faith  Clark,  Miriam  Clay,  Cassie 
Crane,  Esther  Crane,  Marguerite  Gray,  Margaret 
Cushman  Warren,  Edith  Cutter  Yates,  Elizabeth 
Davidson,  Alice  Day,  Helen  deLong,  Florence 
Dexter,  Margaret  Dieter,  Dorothy  Fairbanks, 
Margaret  Fellows,  Guinevere  Fennell,  Juanita  Field, 
Grace  Filer,  Anna  Finkbine,  Marjorie  Fraser 
Hosford,  Marion  Frederickson,  Edna  Fuller, 
Florence  Fuller,  Louise  Gates,  Edna  Gibson, 
Edith  Gill,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  Maude  Hamilton, 
Mary  L.  Harwood,  Fanny  Hazen,  Helen  Hamphill, 
Charlotte  Henderson,  Florence  Holmes,  Alice 
Howe,  Irene  Hoyt,  Margaret  Huntington  Church, 
Elizabeth  Jameson,  Helen.  JefFers  Goodrich, 
Eva  Jenison  Pruyn,  Frances  Johnstone  Miller, 
Helen  Jones,  Mildred  Jones,  Mary  Kilborn,  Celia 
Kimball  Breed,  Margaret  Kneeland,  Leslie 
Leland,  Helen  King,  Marion  Lincoln,  Helen  Luit- 
wieler,  Beatrice  Lyons,  Mildred  MacDonald,  Grace 
McGuire  Allen,  Grace  MacLam,  Edith  Mann, 
Edith  Manning  Logan,  Louise  Marden  Wild,  Elinor 
Means,  Margaret  Means,  Winifred  Metcalf,  Irma 
Miller  Dyer,  Annaymar  Milliken,  Editha  Miner, 
Ruth  Mitchell,  Edna  Moehring  Cunningham, 
Louise  Montgomery  Nelson,  Gladys  Moulton, 
Elizabeth  Nichols,  Margaret  Norris,  Alice  O'Meara, 
Esther  Packard,  Caroline  Park,  Ona  Pfluke,  Laura 
Pettingell,  Emelie  Perkins,  Anne  Pigeon  van  Heusen. 
Kate  Pike,  Maude  Pillsbury,  Jessie  Post,  Mary 
Reilly,  Mary  Riley,  Gladys  Russell,  Evelyn  Ryder, 
Mildred  Sawyer,  Sarah  Schenck,  Louise  Schmitz, 
Marguerite  Scott  Winter,  Muriel  Seeley,  Olive 
Seymour  Miller,  Bertha  Skinner,  Elizabeth  Smart, 
Esther  Ann  Smith,  Marjorie  Smith,  Ardra  Soule, 
Henrietta  Sperry,  Mary'  Steen,  Viola  Sullivan,  Elsie 
Sweeney,  Marjorie  Talbot,  Edith  Thornton,  Ruth 
Tuttle,  Mabel  Van  Duesen,  Jane  Waite,  Amy  Wall- 
burg  Southwick,  Helen  Walters,  Florence  Ward, 
Martha  Washburn  Allin,  Dorothy  Waterman 
Waldron,  Marion  Webster,  Maude  Wesby,  Katha- 
rine Whitin  Swift,  Elaine  Whitman,  Helen  Whiton, 
Elizabeth  Wilds,   Ethel  Wilson  Lyman,  Gertrude 


Wilson  Merrill,  Elizabeth  Wright.  149.  Ex-igio> 
Margaret  Herrick  Forgan,  Mary  Milk  Barton- 
Mary  Miller,  Ethel  Norton,  Winifred  Robertson, 
June  Stone.     6. 

1911 

Marion  Butler  Boy nton,  Lesley  Church,  Margaret 
Cook,  Virginia  Coyle,  Josephine  Dormitzer  Abbott, 
Susanna  McDougall,  Marian  Hazeltine,  Joyce 
Knowlton,  Catharine  Hooper,  Althea  Marks, 
Eleanor  Mills,  Winifred  Notman,  Carolyn  Palmer, 
Grace  Parsons,  Dorothy  Pearson  Abbott,  Elizabeth 
Schumacher,  Mary  Stevens  Colwell,  Jane  Swenar- 
ton,  Josephine  Thomas,  Julia  Todd,  Margaret 
Townsend,  Ruth  F.  Warner,  Ruth  L.  Warner, 
Florence  Watters  Stuntz,  Elizabeth  Wilber,  Carolyn 
Woolley,  Esther  Wyman,  Marian  Yeaw.  28.  Ex- 
1911,  Marjorie  Fuller.  1. 
1912 

Evelyn  Alden,  Edith  Allen,  Lois  Andrews  Van 
Wagenen,  Helen  Aspinwall,  Gladys  Baily,  Adrienne 
Baker,  Ruth  Baldwin  Folinsbee,  Emily  Baker, 
Margaret  Ballantine,  Helen  Bartholomew,  Louise 
Becker,  Marion  Beecher,  Dorothy  Bement,  Louise 
Benjamin,  Ruth  Benjamin,  Mary  Butler  Wright, 
Margaret  Brearley,  Margaret  Burling  Kremers, 
Lucile  Buzzard,  Mildred  Carey.  Mary  Clapp,  Alsie 
Clark,  Gifford  Clark,  Marion  Clark,  Anna  Search- 
cliff,  Uarda  Clum  Fisher,  Isabelle  Cook,  Ruth 
Cooper,  Miriam  Cragin.Mary  Cromer,  Marie  Curial, 
Elizabeth  Curtiss,  Henrietta  Dana  Hewitt,  Gertrude 
Darling  Benchley,  Martha  Dennison,  Dorothea  de 
Schweinitz,  Josephine  Dole,  Pauline  Dole,  Nell 
Doremus,  Gladys  Drummond,  Gertrude  Dunham; 
Ruth  Elliott,  Ruth  Emerson,  Ruth  Evans,  Mildred 
Fogel,  Helen  Forbes,  Sally  Frankenstein,  Elsie 
Fredericksen  Williams,  Margaret  Gallie,  Pauline 
Gardner,  Helen  Gates,  Annie  Goddard,  Florence 
Goodell,  Edith  Gray,  Hannah  Griffin,  Josephine 
Hamilton,  Hazel  Hanchett,  Helen  Hancock,  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  Dorothy  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Hazen, 
Mary  Head,  Maida  Herman,  Hester  Hopkins, 
Beatrice  Home,  Helen  Houghton  Shortlidge,  Alma 
Howard,  Hildegarde  Hoyt,  Amy  Hubbard,  Ruth 
Johnson,  Margaret  Gould,  Ruth  Joslin,  Lydia 
Jones,  Arlena  Kelton,  Elizabeth  Kerley,  Olive 
Kirkby,  Marian  Knight,  Frances  Krause,  Ruth 
Lane,  Ruth  Lawrence,  Effie  Mack,  Sarah  Marble, 
Eleanor  Marine,  Florence  Martin,  Louise  Michael, 
Katharine  Moakley,  Agnes  Moir,  Louise  Naylor, 
Grace  Neill,  Elizabeth  Noakes,  Mildred  Norton, 
Lucy  O'Meara,  Priscilla  Ordway,  Ruth  Paine 
Blodgett,  Catharine  Pierce,  Marion  Pleasants, 
Florence  Rawson,  Grace  Redding,  Jeannette 
Rinaldo,  Carol  Rix,  Josephine  Roberts,  Eleanor 
Rosenheim,  Lucia  Russell,  Mary  Ryan,  Alice  Sawin 
Davis,  Mildred  Scott,  Helen  Searight,  Edith  Seibel, 
Margaret  Shapleigh,  Carolyn  Sheldon,  Charlotte 
Simmons,  Ruth  Smith,  Rose  Starin,  Jessie  Steven- 
son, Genevieve  Stockwell,  Dorothy  Stoddard, 
Gertrude  Theobald,  Marion  Tanner,  Elizabeth 
Tucker,  Margaret  Upton,  Sarah  Van  Benschoten 
Darling,  Marian  Vincent,  Helen  Walker,  Margaret 
Washington,  Amy  Waterbury,  Mildred  Webster, 
Bessie  Wheeler,  Edith  Williams,  Olive  Williams, 
Dorothy  Wing,  Margaret  Wood,  Helen  Wolfs, 
Helen  Wright,  Maude  Young.  134.  Ex-1912, 
Beth  Battles,  Margery  Bedinger,  Miriam  Howard, 
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Antoinette  Turney.     4.     Registered  after  Tuesday 
noon,   Helen   Hulbert.      r. 
1913 

Beatrice  Armijo,  Ruth  Bache-Wiig,  Helen  Bar- 
nura,  Helen  Bidwell,  Jessie  Coit,  Whilhelmine  Bray, 
Dorothy  Brown,  Monica  Burrell,  Katherine  Carr, 
Emily  Chamberlain,  Catharine  Chapin,  Sarah 
Cheney,  Gertrude  Coit,  Louise  Cornell,  Beatrice 
Darling,  Caroline  Daugherty  Stewart,  Jeannette 
Devine,  Anne  Dunphy,  Agnes  Folsom,  Constance 
Fowler,  Eleanor  Galleher,  Ruth  Gardiner,  Jane 
Garey,  Florence  Geddes,  Helen  Gillette,  Mabel 
Girard,  Winifred  Glasheen,  Juliette  Halla,  Eliza- 
beth Halloran,  Ruth  Higgins,  Helen  Hodgman, 
Frances  Hunter,  Ellen  Irwin,  Helen  Johnson,  Alice 
Jones,  Dorothy  Jones,  Helen  Knox,  Isabel  LaMonte, 
Ada  Leffingwell,  Edith  Leffingwell.  Mary  Lorenz, 
Esther  Lyman,  Margaret  MacDonald,  Elizabeth 
MacGregor,  Martha  McMillan,  Marjory  McQuiston, 
Merle  McVeigh,  Mildred  Mead,  Gwendolin  Moore, 
Margaret  Moore,  Frances  Morrison,  Louise 
Nicholl,  Dorothy  Olcott,  Helen  Orr,  Marion  Parker, 
Ruby  Parmelee,  Nellie  Paschal,  Lillian  Pearson, 
Madeline  Pfeiffer,  Miriam  Pratt,  Katharine  Rich- 
ards, Elsie  Robbins,  Elizabeth  Schlosser,  Helen 
Sewall,  Amie  Smith,  Emily  Smith,  Sophia  Smith, 
Cora  Stiles,  Marion  Stone,  Rhea  Talmage,  Lucy 
Titcomb,  Mildred  Tyler,  Georgia  Wolfe  Roth.  73. 
Ex-1913,  Norma  Kenyon  Hunter,  Mary  Rees, 
Eleanor  Smith.     3. 

1914 

Laura  Adams,  Barbara  Addis,  Margaret  Alex- 
ander, Elsie  Alpaugh,  Gladys  Anslow,  Margaret 
Ashley,  Louisa  Baker,  Mary  Barber,  Elson  Barnes, 
Elizabeth  Barney,  Katherine  Barry,  Margaret 
Bayliss,  Margaret  Beckley,  Elinor  Bedlow,  Ruth 
Beecher,  Ora  Belden,  Helen  Bell,  Dorothy  Berry, 
Ruth  Bicknell,  Marguerite  Booth,  Elizabeth  Boyer, 
Leonora  Branch,  Louise  Breier,  May  Brooks,  Ruth 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Case,  Dorothy  Cerren,  Helen 
Choate,  Lilian  Clapp,  Ruth  Cobb,  Anna  Colman, 
Bertha  Conn,  Dorothy  Conrad,  Louise  Coulton, 
Ruth  Cutting,  Marguerite  Daniell,  Blanche  Darling, 
Alice  Darrow,  Carolyn  Davis,  Carolyn  Dean,  Agnes 
Delaney,  Eva  Denison  Neale,  Anne  Deyo,  Mildred 
Edgarton,  Eleanor  Edson,  Margaret  Elder,  Nellie 
Elgutter,  Barbara  Ellis,  Cornelia  Ellinwood,  Amy 
Fargo,  Margaret  Farrand,  Mary  Fay,  Theresa 
Fenton,  Hazel  Finger,  Helen  Fisk,  Florence  Frank- 
lin, Dorothy  Franz,  Marion  Freeman,  Hera 
Gallagher,  Helen  Gay  lord,  Elsie  Geitz,  Amelia 
Gilman,  Marion  Gilmore,  Mary  Goodell.Lois  Gould, 
Charlotte  Graves,  Ethel  Grossenbacher,  Margaret 
Groves,  Eleanor  Halpin,  Helen  Harlow,  Ruth 
Hellekson,    Gladys    Hendrie,    Charlotte    Herbold, 


Harriet  Hitchcock,  Jean  Hoblit,  Margaret  Hodges, 
Rosamond  Holmes,  Frances  Hooper,  Kathleen 
Hosmer,  Miriam  Howard,  Louise  Howe,  Isabel 
Hudnut,  Vivian  Humphrey,  Marjorie  Jacobson, 
Mary  Johnson,  Marjorie  Jones,  Marion  Jordon, 
Norma  Kastl,  Margaret  Keane,  Helen  Keeler, 
Margaret  Kennedy,  Hazel  Kilborn,  Roberta  King, 
Katharine  Knight,  Margarete  Koop,  Grace  Kramer, 
Marguerite  Krusen,  Margaret  Larner,  Margaret 
Leonard,  Marguerite  Lord,  Sara  Loth,  Catharine 
McCollester,  Florence  McConnell,  Ruth  McKen- 
ney,  Elizabeth  McMillan,  Marion  McNamara, 
Sophie  Marks,  Madeleine  Mayer,  Emma  Mershon, 
Grace  Middleton,  Emma  Miller,  Ila  Miller,  Blanche 
Mitchell,  Mae  Mitchell,  Virginia  Mollenhauer, 
Florence  Montgomery,  Edith  Moore,  Helen  Moore, 
Agnes  Morgenthau,  Hazel  Munroe,  Josephine  Muri- 
son,  Grace  Newkirk,  Dorothy  Ochtman,  May  O'Con- 
nor, Georgiana  Owsley,  Agnes  Palmer,  Florence 
Paltsits,  Nellie  Parker,  Josephine  Parsons,  Jean 
Paton,  Elizabeth  Pearson,  Mary  Peirce,  Pauline 
Peirce,  Helen  Peters,  Mary  Phillips  Bailey,  Marie 
Pierce,  Anna  Pillsbury,  Gertrude  Posner,  Portia 
Pratt,  Harriet  Prutsman,  Gertrude  Purves,  Adrienne 
Raby,  Ruth  Ralston,  Marion  Rawson,  Ruth  Reed, 
Agnes  Remington,  Evelyn  Rheinstrom,  Laura  Rice, 
Madeleine  Rindge,  Nellie  Robie,  Elizabeth  Roby, 
Dorothy  Rose,  Minnie  Rose,  Elizabeth  Rost,  Helen 
Rounds,  Josephine  Rummler,  Eleanor  Saladine, 
Ruth  Sawyer,  Harry  Schlesinger,  Marion  Scott, 
Dorothy  Seamans,  Helen  Sheridan,  Dorothea 
Simmons,  Fannie  Simon,  Ruth  Smith,  Margaret 
Spahr,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Myrrl  Stanley,  Marjorie 
Taylor,  Anna  Taylor,  Ruth  Taylor,  Dorothy 
Thorne,  Elsie  Tiebel,  Mary  Tolman,  Ruth  Tomlin- 
son,  Marion  Towne,  Dorothy  Upjohn,  Harriet  Wake- 
lee,  Olga  Waller,  Hildegarde  Ware,  Mary  Weeks, 
Janet  Weil,  Mary  Welch,  Carolyn  Welles,  Grace 
Wells,  Beatrice  Wentworth,  Hannah  White,  Dorothy 
Whitehead,  Ruth  Whitney,  Mary  Willard,  Ruth 
Willis,  Charlotte  Van  Winkle,  Katherine  Wood, 
Helen  Worstell,  Helen  Wyman,  Elizabeth  Zimmer- 
mann.  196.  Ex-1914,  Barbara  Kaley,  Bessie 
Clum,  Lucy  Tullock,   Mildred  Wright   Bishop.     4. 

Total:  graduates,  1,049;  non-graduates,  72. 

Registration  cards  filled  by  others:  Harriet 
Hillman  84,  Antoinette  Smith  Angle  ex-87,  Jean 
Crowell  95,  Alice  Clark  98,  Mariella  Grant  Macken- 
zie ex-oo,  Julia  Davis  Richmond  02,  Edith  Forrest 
ex-03,  Louise  Partenheimer  04,  Josephine  Davis 
06,  Mildred  Baxter  Weaver  10.  Katharine  Bradbury 

12,  Letitia  Lewis  12,  Sarah  Swift  12,  Marian  Drury 

13,  Grace  Jordan   13.     15. 
Total:  1136. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  COUNCIL  (Condensed) 

June  12,  1915 

The  Alumnae  Council  met  in  Seelye 
Hall,  Northampton,  on  Saturday,  June  12, 
at  2:30  p.  M.  with  an  attendance  of  46 
members  and  3  guests.  Mrs.  Alice  Lord 
Parsons   presided.      The   minutes   of   the 


Council  meetings  on  February  22  and 
February  24  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  resolution  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
action  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved:  That  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation congratulate  President  Burton  on 
his  five  years  of  successful  administration 
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and  express  to  him  for  the  alumnae  their 
appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  college 
and  their  continued  confidence  in  his 
policy. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Thayer,  1890,  reported 
for  the  committee  appointed  in  February 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  purchas- 
ing the  birthplace  of  Sophia  Smith.  She 
read  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  M.  Greene  tell- 
ing of  Miss  Smith's  associations  with  the 
house  and  one  from  President  Burton  stat- 
ing that  the  college  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  property  as  a  gift  and  would  un- 
dertake its  maintenance. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Voted:  that  the  report  be  repeated  to 
the  Alumnae  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  June  14. 

Miss  Florence  H.  Snow  gave  a  most 
interesting  report  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
office,  and  later  in  the  meeting  a  report  of 
our  own  office  which  if  not  so  impressive 
was  none  the  less  of  great  interest. 

Miss  Grace  P.  Fuller,  chairman,  read 
the  report  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  Commit- 
tee. It  included  a  recommendation  that 
the  following  endorsement  be  sent  by  the 
Council  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Alumnae  Council  of  Smith  College 
wishes  to  express  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
through  the  Alumnae  Trustees,  its  belief 
in  the  policy  of  printing  from  time  to  time 
articles  of  merit  that  have  been  written 
by  alumnae  and  faculty  of  the  college  on 
scholarly  subjects  and  to  assure  the  Trus- 
tees of  its  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  operation  of  the  policy.  As  a  sign  of 
its  interest  and  of  its  desire  to  cooperate, 
the  Council  through  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Committee  has  voted  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  enlarge  the  appropriation  already 
made  by  the  Trustees  for  the  printing  of 
a  series  of  monographs  embodying  the 
result  of  investigation  in  the  historical 
field. 

The  reports  of  the  following  standing 
committees  were  heard  but  as  they  con- 
tained no  recommendations  for  action 
the  reports  are  not  published.  They  were, 
however,  most  entertaining  and  occasioned 
much  interested  comment.  (1)  Prepara- 
tory Schools;  (2)  Local  Clubs;  (3)  Statis- 
tics; (4)  Commencement;  (5)  Vocations; 
(6)  Undergraduate  Interests. 

In  her  report  for  the  standing  committee 
on  Class  Organization  and  Records  Miss 
Ruth  B.  Franklin,  1885,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  the  Dix  Plan  of 


Reunions  which  the  committee  had  con- 
sidered. The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
arrange  that  each  class  shall  hold  its 
reunions  with  those  of  three  other  classes 
associated  with  it  during  the  college 
course  instead  of,  as  at  present,  with 
strangers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  sched- 
ule is  that  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  a  class  has  held  a  reunion  with  each 
one  of  the  six  classes  contemporary  with 
it  in  college.  [See  page  291  for  chart.] 
After  some  discussion  the  Dix  Plan  of 
Reunions  was  referred  to  the  Alumnae 
Association  for  consideration. 

REPORT   OF  THE   ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIA- 
TION (Condensed) 
June  14,  1915 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  the 
Students'  Building,  Monday,  June  14,  at 
11  A.  m.  About  475  were  present  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  presided.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Quarterly  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  Com- 
mittee read  by  Miss  Grace  P.  Fuller, 
chairman,  was  accepted.  It  included  the 
recommendation  voted  by  the  Council 
of  the  endorsement  to  be  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  also  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  June  II,  voted  to  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Fund  Committee  to  give  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $1500  to  be  spent,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  librarian,  for  duplicating 
books  to  which  students  are  referred  for 
required  reading,  for  books  of  general 
reference,  and  for  the  provision  of  a 
special  book-plate  or  marking  for  these 
books. 

A  summary  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Smith  Chapter  of  the  College  Settlement 
Association,  the  Fellowships  Committee 
of  the  College  Settlements  Association, 
the  committee  appointed  to  secure  a  seal 
for  the  Alumnae  Association,*  the  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  and 
the  Alumnae  Trustees  was  read  by  the 
secretary  and  accepted  with  applause. 
The  reports  were  so  brief  that  barely  five 
minutes  were  consumed  in  the  reading. 

The    Committee    on    Resolutions    pre- 

*See  page  315. 
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sented  the   following   which   were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

(i)  Whereas,  on  April  first  1915,  Smith 
College  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr. 
A.  Lyman  Williston,  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  it 
resolved  that  the  secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  be  asked  to  express  to  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Startweather,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Bullard,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Williston  and  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Williston,  the  sympathy  of  the 
alumnae  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  services  performed  by  Mr.  Williston 
for  the  college.  From  June  19,  1876,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
serving  from  June  1888  until  the  time  of 
his  death  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  His  gifts  to  the  college  were 
numerous  and  his  judgment  and  wisdom 
were  always  at  its  disposal.  In  the  years 
of  his  service  on  the  Board,  the  college 
grew  from  a  membership  of  133  to  one  of 
over  sixteen  hundred,  its  reputation  keep- 
ing ^pace  steadily  with  its  material  devel- 
opment. For  his  share  in  bringing  about 
this  growth  the  alumnae  of  Smith  College 
will  always  hold  Mr.  Williston  in  grateful 
memory. 

(2)  Whereas,  during  the  past  year  Mr. 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  has 
left  Smith  College  to  become  president 
of  Vassar  College,  be  it  resolved  that, 
through  ts  secretary,  the  Association 
express  to  Mr.  'MacCracken  its  sense  of  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  this  college 
by  his  connection  with  it,  and  its  regret 
that  the  connection  could  not  be  longer 
continued.  During  his  professorship  here 
Mr.  MacCracken  won  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  liking  and  respect  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  Recognizing  his  fit- 
ness for  the  high  office  bestowed  upon  him, 
the  alumnae  of  Smith  College  offer  him 
their  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  success 
and  happiness. 

The  resolution  which  the  Alumnae 
Council  recommended  be  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Burton,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  Council 
recommended  to  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  its  consideration  the  Dix  Plan  of 
Reunions. 

It  was  voted:  that  the  president  appoint 
a  committee  to  work  out  a  schedule  of 
reunions,  according  to  the  Dix  Plan,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Alumnae  Association 
for  further  consideration. 

The  president  announced  that  any  sug- 
gestions regarding  commencement  would 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  council  com- 
mittee on  commencement,   Miss   Marian 


Yeaw,  191 1,  chairman.  She  also  an- 
nounced that  the  program  of  Alumnae 
Rally,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
would  be  completed  in  the  evening  directly 
after  the  college  sing. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Thayer  1890  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  February  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
the  Sophia  Smith  birthplace  repeated  the 
report  she  had  submitted  to  the  Council. 
She  read  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  John 
M.  Greene  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  property  would  be  acquired  by 
the  college  since  it  was  the  birthplace 
not  only  of  Sophia  Smith  but  also  of  the 
idea  of  Smith  College.  Miss  Smith  lived 
in  the  house  for  seventy  years.  Extracts 
were  also  read  from  Miss  Smith's  journal 
telling  her  feelings  on  leaving  the  old  home. 
The  letter  from  President  Burton  was 
read.  Four  thousand  dollars  was  named 
as  the  probable  price  for  which  the  prop- 
erty could  be  bought,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  practical  and  sentimental  value  of 
such  a  purchase  followed. 

It  was  moved  and  the  motion  was 
seconded  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
endorse  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  Sophia 
Smith  birthplace  and  that  the  details  of 
the  purchase  be  left  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  following  amendment  to 
the  motion  was  moved  and  seconded. 
"That  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of 
the  birthplace  be  solicited  at  once." 

A  rising  vote  was  taken  and  the  amend- 
ment was  lost.  The  original  motion  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

The  Commencement  Marshall,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney  1900,  announced 
that  all  alumnae  desiring  to  attend  Com- 
mencement should  come  to  10  Seelye 
Hall  at  9.40  Tuesday  morning  when  the 
procession  would  form. 

It  was  then  announced  from  the  floor 
that  if  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Sophia  Smith  birthplace  were  solicited 
at  once  a  member  of  the  class  of  1895 
would  head  the  list  with  $500.  Upon 
motion  duly  seconded  it  was  voted  to  take 
five  minutes  to  raise  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property.  Over  $4000  was 
soon  raised  amid  great  applause. 

The  tentative  budget  sent  with  the  call 
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A  VERSION  OF  THE  DIX  SYSTEM  PLOTTED  FOR  VASSAR  REUNIONS 

(Classes  are  given  at  the  side,  reunion  years  across  the  top.) 
1915     16     17     18     19     20     21     22     23     24     25     26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34 

79  79  79  79                               79  79 

80  80  80  80                               80  80 

81  81  81                                     81                       81  81 

82  82  82                                     82                             82  82 

83  83  83  83                             83 

84  84  84  84                             84 

85  85  85                                     85                     85 

86  86  86                                     86                           86 

87  87  87  87                           87 

88  88  88  88                           88 

89  89  89                                   89                     89 

90  90  90                                   90                           90 

91  91  91  91                           91 

92  92  92  92                           92 

93  93  93                               93                    93 

94  94  94                               94                          94 

95  95  95  95  95 

96  96  96  96  96 

97  97  97  97  97 

98  98  98  98  98  98 

99  99  99  99  99  99 

00  00  00  00  00  00 

01  01  01  01  01  01 

02  02  02  02                            02 

03  03  03  03                            03 

04  04  04                                   04                    04 

05  05  05                                   05                          05 

06  06  06  06                          06 

07  07  07  07                          07 

08  08  08                                 08                    08 

09  09  09                                 09                          09 

10  10  10  10  10 

11  11  11  11  11 

12  12  12  12  12 

13  13  13  13  13  13 

14  14  14  14  14  14 

15  15  15  15  15  15 

16  16     16  16  16  16 

17  17  17  17  17 

18  18  18  18  18 

19  19     19  19  19  19 

20  20  20  20  20 

21  21  21  21 

22  22     22  22 

23  23  23 

24  24  24 

25  25  25 

26  This  diagram  was  plotted  for  Vassar,  whose  26  26 

27  classes  reune  the  second   year  after  graduation;  27         27 

28  but  while  not  applicable  as  it  stands  for  Smith  it  will  28         28 

29  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  scheme  as  explained  on  page  29  29 

30  289.  Miss  Franklin  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  30 

31  to  investigate  the  Dix  System  further.     Preserve  the  chart  for  31 

32  reference  and  think  the  matter  over — in  the  Quarterly  if  you  like.  32 
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for  the  annual  meeting  was  read  by  Miss 
Fuller  who  explained  that  since  the  list 
of  appropriations  had  been  submitted  to 
the  alumnae  the  Board  of  Directors  had 
voted  to  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the 
general  secretary  be  increased  $100.  It 
was  voted  to  accept  the  budget  as  read  to 
include  the  increase  of  $100  in  the  general 
secretary's  salary. 

The  president  announced  that  a  new 
alumnae  song  was  needed  and  asked  that 
the  alumnae  begin  at  once  to  submit  com- 
positions. It  was  suggested  that  copies 
of  the  song  finally  selected  be  sent  to  the 
alumnae  next  spring  with  the  call  for  the 
annual  meeting. 

It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Alice 
Lord  Parsons,  1897,  Miss  Eunice  Wead, 
1902,  Miss  Marian  Yeaw,  191 1,  and  Miss 
Grace  Fuller,  1903,  were  reelected  to  the 
offices  of  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer,  and  Miss  Helen  Gross, 
1905,  was  elected  second  vice-president. 

Both  amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  adopted. 

It  was  voted:  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  expressed  to  Mrs.  Thayer 
the  retiring  first  vice-president  for  her 
faithful  and  valued  services. 

Marian  C.  Yeaw,  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  15,  1915 

Balance  in  the  treasury  June  is,  1914 

Life  membership  fund $5,782  .02 

Alumnae  office  account.  .  .  .        796.82 

$6,578.84 

Life  Membership  Fund 
Receipts 

June  15,  1914,  balance  on  hand $5,782  .02 

June  15, 1914  to  June  15,  1915, 

Life  memberships,  12  at  $30     $360.00 

Interest 327.23       687.23 

$6,469  ■  25 
Expenditures 
June  15.  1914  to  June  15,  1915, 

Accrued  interest $13  .  16 

Alumnae  office  account  ....       304.44      317.60 

June  15,  1915,  balance  on  hand  $6,151 .65 

Balance  divided  as  follows: 

Cash $39  63 

Connecticut  Savings  Bank.  .        612.02 

Samuel  Barnett  mortgage.  .  3,000.00 
Deutsch     and     Mogil     first 

mortgage  note 1 ,000 .  00 

Nicholas  Carabillo 500.00 

M.  and  F.  Kravitz 500.00 

John  Perenich 500 . 00 

$6,151  65 

Alumnae  Office  Account 

Receipts 

June  15,  1914,  balance  on  hand $796.82 

June  15,  1914  to  June  15.  1915. 

Annual  dues $3,897  .90 

Interest  on  checking  account         26 .  10 


Interest  on   investment   ac- 
count   $304.44 

Exchange 1.80 

Office  fees 1 .  20 

Sale  of  register 525 

Sale  of  paper 2  05 


-$4,23784 


$5,034  66 
Expenditures 
June  15,  1914  to  June  15,  1915, 

Office  expenses $423  .  75 

Salaries 1 ,740 .  00 

Regular  activities:  printing, 

postage.  Fund,  etc 969.35 

Extraordinary  expenses:  fur- 
nishings,      Quinquennial, 

etc 510 .36 

Appropriations 

Alumnae  parade.   $37.08 
Intercollegiate    bu- 
reau   187.50 

C.  S.  A.  fellowship  200.00 
Alumnae       publica- 
tions   10.00 

$434  58  4.078  .  04 


June  15,  1915.  balance  on  hand $956.62 


Money  received  and  expended  in  balance: 

Quarterly  tax $32   50 

Exchange .10 

Life  membership  dues 360.00 

A.  C.  A.  pledges 150.00 

Use  of  Commencement  agency  2 .  50 

Lantern  slides 1 .  00 

Traveling  expenses 15  .00 

Furniture 210.00 


$771   10 
Balance  in  the  treasury  June  15,  1915 

Life  membership  fund $6,151 .69 

Alumnae  office  account 956 .  62 


$7,108.31 
Grace  Pierpont  Fuller,  Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
has  had  nine  meetings,  three  in  North- 
ampton and  six  in  New  York.  The  chief 
interests  and  activities  of  the  year  have 
been  the  establishment  and  furnishing  of 
the  new  alumnae  offices  in  College  Hall 
and  the  initiation  of  the  enlarged  Alumnae 
Council.  Both  of  these  have  been  fully 
discussed  and  explained  to  the  alumnae 
in  these  columns  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
Council  and  the  secretary.  The  details 
of  the  outline  business  of  the  Association 
are  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  office. 

It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
president  in  March  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Hartford  Smith  College  Club  and 
speak  to  the  members  of  the  enlarged 
Council,  and  the  next  day  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  Boston  branch  at  its 
annual  luncheon. 

The  inception  of  the  work  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Alumnae  Council 
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promises  an  increased  activity  and  a 
greatly  enlarged  usefulness  for  the  Asso- 
ciation together  with  an  added  respon- 
sibility for  each  of  its  members,  of  which 
the  reward  is  a  participation  in  the  policy 
and  progress  of  Smith  College. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  had  the 
inspiration  of  an  augmented  enthusiasm 
and  deepened  loyalty  to  the  Association 
and  the  College  due  to  several  causes; 
primarily  a  unanimity  of  interest  and  pur- 
pose added  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  councillors,  the  class  and  local  repre- 
sentatives; but  secondarily  and  especially 
the  generosity  and  cordiality  of  the  college; 
expressed  not  only  by  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  President  Burton,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty,  but 
materially  in  the  gift  of  thebeautiful  alum- 
nae offices  and  the  hospitality  extended 
to  the  Council  at  its  February  meeting. 

Your  president  feels  that  it  has  been 
not  only  a  very  great  pleasure  but  a  rare 
privilege  to  work  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  our  Alumnae 
Association  in  relations  of  such  intimacy 
and  cordial  cooperation  with  the  college 
which  we  love,  honour,  and  serve,  and 
wishes  here  to  express  her  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  the  opportunity. 
Alice  Tullis  Lord  Parsons,  President. 


ALUMNAE  FUND 

Annual  Statement,  June,  1915 

Balance  June  15,  1914 $1,488.45 

Receipts: 

Individual  alumnae $1,471 .35 

Individual  non-graduates .   .  22.00 

Interest 37  08 

Exchange .10 

Japan  Club 5 . 00 

New  Haven  Club 20.00 

Cincinnati  Club 5  .00 

Biological  Society  1913-14.  45.00 

1.605.53 

$3,093.98 

Expenditures None 

Balance  on  hand  June  15,  1915 $3,093  .98 

Divided  as  follows: 

Principal  fund $479  00 

Income  fund 849  83 

1904  Professorship  fund.  .  91 .00 

Biological  Society  gift...        636.60 

Unspecified 1.037  .55 

$3,093  -98 

Of  this  sum  the  amount  of  $1,887.38,  that 

is,  the  income  fund  and  the  unspecified 

gifts,   may  be  expended  this  year.     The 

appropriations   from   this   amount   which 

have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Alumnae 

Fund  Committee  in  conference  with  the 


college  authorities  and  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  are  as  follows: 

For  enlarging  the  appropriation  of  $250 
already  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  printing  next  year  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs embodying  the  result  of  investi- 
gation in  the  historical  field,  $50.00 

To  be  spent,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
college  librarian,  for  duplicating  books 
to  which  students  are  referred  for  required 
reading,  for  books  of  general  reference, 
and  for  the  provision  of  a  special  book 
plate  or  other  suitable  marking  for  the 
books  purchased  with  this  fund,  $1,500.00 

THE     ANNUAL     REPORT    OF    THE 

SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 

June  15,  1915 

In  this  brief  report  I  shall  not  try  to 
discuss  the  editorial  problems  because 
they  are  the  same  as  they  have  always 
been.  The  demands  for  space  are  growing 
as  the  college  grows  and  the  numbers  of 
alumnae  increase,  and  we  are  meeting 
these  demands  as  best  we  may. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  made 
much  easier  by  the  really  luxurious  office 
allotted  to  the  Quarterly  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  the  new  alumnae  offices, 
and  this  close  contact  of  the  Association 
and  the  Quarterly  has  made  it  apparent 
as  never  before  that  the  two  are  really  one 
in  aim,  namely:  the  advancement  of  the 
gospel  of  Smith  College  and  the  loyalty  of 
its  alumnae. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Quar- 
terly is  certainly  as  satisfactory  this  year 
as  it  was  last.  The  gross  receipts  from 
the  advertisements  in  the  three  issues  this 
year  have  been  nearly  $1000  as  against 
$725  for  three  issues  last  year,  and  it  is  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that 
much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  number 
of  national  advertisements  that  have  been 
secured.  The  advertising  manager  again 
asks  for  your  cooperation  in  retaining  our 
advertisers  by  mentioning  when  answering 
them  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in 
the  Quarterly.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  is  $1825,  which  is  some  $500 
ahead  of  last  year's  balance  at  this  time. 

The  subscription  list  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  May  notices  went  out. 
We  have  now  2846  paid  subscribers — still 
not  half  of  the  alumnae  body,  but  a  gain 
of  some  300  over  last  year  which  is  perhaps 
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as  much  as  we  could  expect  in  this  hard 
times  year.  We  have  decided  never  to 
neglect  an  opportunity  of  inviting  you  to 
subscribe  to  the  Quarterly,  and  in  pur- 
suing this  policy  are  following  the  example 
of  no  less  a  college  periodical  than  the 
Harvard  Bulletin  which  not  only  pays  its 
tremendous  expenses  but  turns  over  to  the 
Alumni  Association  a  balance  of  $5000  a 
year.  And  so  if  you  would  save  yourself 
trouble — subscribe  now,  for  we  believe 
that  your  loyalty  to  the  College  and  the 
Association  will  make  that  step  imper- 
ative in  the  end. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  always  most  grateful  for  sug- 
gestions and  also  for  any  criticisms  which 
will  help  us  make  the  Quarterly  the  kind 
of  a  magazine  you  would  like  to  have  it. 
This  year  in  addition  to  asking  you  to  help 
us  increase  the  subscription  list  we  ask — 
nay  more — we  beseech  you  to  see  that 
those  who  do  subscribe  read  it  carefully  and 
attentively.  President  Burton  said  last 
Saturday  that  the  new  curriculum  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  student  to  touch 
upon  all  the  fields  of  human  knowledge  in 
her  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  now 
we  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
Quarterly  will  enable  any  alumna  to 
touch  upon  all  fields  of  college  and  alumnae 
knowledge  properly  belonging  to  such  a 
magazine  perhaps  even  in  her  freshman 
year  of  alumnaehood.  Try  it  and  see. 
Edith  Naomi  Hill,  Editor-in-chief. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  OFFICE 

The  first  work  of  the  year,  after  we  were 
installed  in  our  new  rooms,  amaranth 
and  otherwise,  was  the  publication  of 
the  Register,  with  the  new  geographical 
arrangement  of  alumnae  by  states  and 
towns.  A  spirit  of  unrest  seemed  to  be 
abroad  last  fall,  for  some  2500  alumnae 
moved  in  about  3  months,  requiring  10,000 
changes  on  our  four  classifications. 

For  the  first  time  the  non-members  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  are  set  up  on  the 
addressograph,  and  to  all  the  alumnae 
there  have  been  mailed  this  year  101,560 
pieces  of  printed  matter,  including  the 
cards  for  the  new  Five  Year  Catalog.  We 
hope  every  one  of  the  9000  will  be  re- 
turned before  the  book  goes  to  press,  so 


that  Smith  will  have  the  largest  represen- 
tation in  the  census  of  college  women  to  be 
taken  by  the  A.  C.  A. 

Our  Association  membership  has  been 
increased  by  153  graduates  and  38  non- 
graduates,  so  that  we  now  have  4615 
members  out  of  the  5961  graduates,  and 
300  non-graduate  members. 

Florence  Homer  Snow, 

General  Secretary. 

COLLEGE   SETTLEMENTS 

ASSOCIATION 

SMITH  ALUMNAE  CHAPTER 

The  elector  of  the  College  Settlements 
Chapter,  Miss  Fannie  Furman,  1906,  re- 
ports that  $1036.50  has  been  already 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Association 
and  that  several  classes  have  not  been 
heard  from.  This  includes  one  life  mem- 
bership of  $100.  It  shows  a  decrease  of 
$63  from  the  sum  paid  last  year  at  this 
same  time  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  year  the  chapter  has  gained 
support  of  the  class  of  last  year.  But  in 
view  of  the  many  urgent  demands  and 
financial  distress  of  the  present  time,  the 
sum  is  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Miss  Furman  attributes  this  generosity  to 
the  effort  of  Miss  Virginia  J.  Smith  1907 
whom  she  succeeded  last  year  and  urges 
that  the  normal  growth  which  has  been  so 
constant  be  continued.  All  who  have  not 
become  members  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association  are  urged  to  hand  their 
names  to  the  vice-electors  of  the  classes. 
The  fee  for  partial  membership  is  $1.00. 


The  Fellowships  Committee  of  the 
College  Settlements  Association,  Miss 
Grace  P.  Fuller,  chairman,  reports  that 
Miss  Leonora  Branch  of  the  class  of  1914 
has  been  the  holder  for  the  year  1914-15 
of  the  joint  fellowship  in  settlement  train- 
ing offered  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Smith  College  and  the  College  Settlements 
Association.  She  has  completed  a  most 
satisfactory  course  of  training  at  Denison 
House  in  Boston  where  she  has  been  in 
residence  and  the  Boston  School  for 
Social  Workers  and  has  had  brief  experi- 
ence at  the  College  Settlement  in  Riving- 
ton  St.,  New  York.  She  has  also  visited 
the  College  Settlements   in    Philadelphia 
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and  Baltimore  besides  attending  many 
conferences  on  settlement  work.  Her 
thesis  on  "Principles  and  Methods  of  In- 
tensive Neighborhood  Work"  will  be  filed 
with  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  fellowship  for  next  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Eleanor  Jones  1913  who 
was  a  very  successful  elector  in  college. 
Of  the  nine  candidates  for  the  joint  fellow- 
ships offered  this  year,  five  were  from 
Smith.  The  Fellowships  Committee 
would  here  express  its  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  ask  that  the  appropriation  of  $200 
for  the  joint  fellowships  be  continued. 

THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    BUREAU 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 

The  Bureau  reports  a  record  in  spite  of 
abnormal  business  conditions. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-four  positions 
have  been  filled  as  compared  with  415 
in  1913-14  and  308  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  positions  filled  have  been 
better  paid  and  more  permanent  so  that 
the  income  from  fees  and  commissions 
has  increased.  The  calls  registered  with 
the  Bureau  have  included  some  of  the 
most  novel  openings  for  women  yet  en- 
countered, saleswomen  of  bonds  and 
automobiles.  The  number  of  calls  for 
information  and  advice  by  persons  not 
eligible  continues  very  large. 

The  directors  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  bringing  the  contributors  into  closer 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  At 
present,  contributions  come  through  the 
college  organizations;  and  those  interested 
to  give  thus  indirectly  have  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Bureau.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  to  change  the  con- 
stitution so  that  direct  membership  in  the 
Bureau  will  be  possible  for  all  interested 
in  its  continued  growth.  This  reorgan- 
ization of  membership  has  been  the  most 
important  work  of  the  year.  At  present 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  the  only 
members  of  the  Bureau,  is  composed  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  nine  coop- 
erating organizations  through  which  most 
of  the  contributions  come.  These  organ- 
izations will  be  provided  for  in  an  organ- 
ization membership  with  dues  of  $25  a 
year   and    the   privilege   of   electing   one 


director.  The  remaining  fifteen  directors 
will  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  who  will  pay  dues  of 
$i,  $2,  $5,  or  $10  a  year.  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  who  makes  the  report,  appeals  to 
all  Smith  alumnae  to  enlist  in  the  new 
scheme  of  organization. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  feels  that  the  success 
of  the  Bureau  so  far  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  manager,  Frances  Cum- 
mings,  1900,  and  Emma  P.  Hirth,  1905, 
manager  of  the  department  of  social 
workers,  both  members  of  reuning  classes. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  last  year  in  which 
the  contribution  of  $187.50  will  be  paid  in 
fulfillment  of  the  vote  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  in  191 1  and  the  Smith  direc- 
tors of  the  Board  of  the  Bureau  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  this  substan- 
tial help  and  faith  in  its  purposes. 

THE   REPORT   OF    THE   ALUMNAE 
TRUSTEES 

Mrs.  Albright's  report  from  the  Alumnae 
Trustees  is  brief,  as  much  of  her  material 
has  already  been  given  to  the  alumnae  in 
other  forms.  She  merely  wishes  to  empha- 
size to  the  alumnae  that  the  women  of 
the  Board  feel  that  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem at  present  before  the  college  is  the 
finding  of  some  means  to  increase  the 
housing  capacity  of  the  campus.  At  pres- 
ent only  about  one  half  the  students  are  in 
the  College  Houses  and  many  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  the  college  arise  from 
this  condition. 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

Berkshire  County — The  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Smith  College  Club  was  held  May  15,  at 
the  South  Street  Inn,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
There  were  thirty-eight  present  out  of  a 
membership  of  forty-two.  The  guest  of 
honor  at  luncheon  was  Miss  Caverno. 

Bridgeport — President,  Vera  (Booth) 
Philbrick,  1909;  vice-president,  Katherine 
Wood,  1914;  secretary-treasurer,  Alene 
Ayres,  1913;  councillor,  Ruth  Holman, 
1906.  The  Wellesley  Club  entertained 
the  Smith  Club  at  a  delightful  tea  on 
June  19  at  the  home  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Smith  in  Stratford,  Conn. 

Buffalo — President,     Elizabeth     Sea- 
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bury  Guthrie,  1890;  vice-president,  Char- 
lotte Kreinheder,  1903,  secretary,  Olive 
Williams,  1912;  treasurer,  Mildred  Nor- 
ton, 1912;  councillor,  Anna  P.  Rochester, 
191 1 ;  Students'  Aid  representative,  Anna 
P.  Rochester,  191 1;  electors:  Marion 
Gemmel,  1897  (1921),  Louise  Michael, 
1912  (1919),  Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter, 
1901  (1917). 

Fitchburg — All  the  officers  are  re- 
elected: Alice  (Cummings)  Hudson,  1901, 
president;  Dr.  M.  M.  Cook,  1st  vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret  (Lockey)  Hayes,  1912,  2d 
vice-president;  Helen  H.  Rice,  1901, 
treasurer;  Ethel  S.  Brocklebank,  1901, 
secretary;  Frances  Lockey,  1904,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee;  Helen  F. 
Stratton,  1901,  councillor;  Margaret  Rice, 
1908,  elector  for  1921.  Miss  Cora  H. 
Coolidge,  1892,  honorary  president  of 
the  club,  now  dean  at  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  in  Pittsburgh,  will 
be  the  special  guest  at  the  annual  picnic 
to  be  held  July  2  at  Wachusett  Lake. 

Kansas  City — After  President  and 
Mrs.  Burton's  visit  to  the  club  in  Novem- 
ber the  Kansas  City  alumnae  felt  so 
inspired  and  enthusiastic  that  they  de- 
cided to  organize  a  regular  branch  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  This  was  done  at 
the  December  meeting,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  Jessica 
(Burnham)  Downing,  1890;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ethel  Ridenour,  1899;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Dorothy  Browne,  1914;  coun- 
cillor, R.  Adelaide  Witham,  1895;  electors: 
Caro  (Taylor)  Martin,  1891  (1921);  Mar- 
garet (Huntington)  Church,  1910  (1919); 
Alta  (Zens)  Vineyard,  1903  (1917).  The 
May  business  meeting  was  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  president. 

Indiana — President,  Mrs.  Maria  (Wool- 
len) Hyde,  1893;  vice-president,  Margaret 
Woodbridge,  1913 ;  secretary,  Dora  Bosart, 
1908;  treasurer,  Ruth  Hellekson,  1914. 
The  association  now  meets  every  month, 
and  at  present  is  making  articles  for  the 
Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School. 

Nebraska — President,  Edith  (Elwell) 
Rouse,  1900;  vice-president,  Lorraine  Ev- 
arts,  ex-1906;  secretary,  Mary  Rathvon, 
1907;  treasurer,  Alice  Woodworth,  1913; 
councillor,  Nellie  Elgutter,  1914;  electors: 
Janet    Wallace,     1891     (1917),     Caroline 


Dodge,  1890  (1919),  Almyra  (Brecken- 
ridge)  Gordon,  191 1  (1921).  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  June  5.  The  guests  at 
the  luncheon  were  the  girls  who  expect  to 
enter  Smith  in  September. 

New  Haven — At  a  meeting  held  on 
March  28,  Ethel  de  Long,  1901,  told  of 
her  settlement  school  at  Pine  Moun- 
tain, Ky.  Professor  Churchill  of  the  Art 
Department  at  the  college  was  the  speaker 
at  the  annual  luncheon  on  May  22. 

Philadelphia — President,  Edith  (Hall) 
Dohan,  1899;  vice-president,  Dr.  Alice 
Weld  Tallant,  1897;  secretary-,  Olive  A. 
Booth,  191 1 ;  treasurer,  Margaret  Shoe- 
maker, 191 1. 

Portland,  Ore. — President,  Margaret 
Russell,  191 1 ;  vice-president,  Mabel 
(Knowlton)  Strong,  1898;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Louise  Boyd,  ex-1914.  Smith  girls 
in  Portland  will  be  glad  to  welcome  trav- 
elers this  summer  if  they  will  let  it  be 
known  when  they  will  be  in  Portland. 

Rhode  Island — There  have  been  three 
meetings  of  the  club  this  year.  On  April 
24,  there  was  an  "Alumnae  Intercollegiate 
Spelling  Match"  held  with  picked  relay 
teams,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Radcliffe,  and 
Mt.  Holyoke  competing.  The  Smith 
team,  composed  of  Laura  (Sawin)  Tilley, 
1891,  Ruth  (Cushman)  Anthony,  1892, 
Eleanor  Upton,  1909,  and  Marjorie  Fuller, 
ex-1911,  won  the  contest.  On  June  9,  the 
annual  picnic  took  place,  the  members 
being  invited  to  Newport  as  guests  of 
Miss  Sarah  Brown,  1881,  at  Tolethorpe. 

Rochester — President,  Virginia  Smith, 
1907;  vice-president,  Martha  Barker,  1910; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  Marjorie  Tay- 
lor, 1914. 

Vermont — The  annual  meeting  was 
held  June  1  at  Burlington.  After  lunch- 
eon the  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected:  president,  Kate  (Morris)  Cone, 
1879;  vice-president,  Gertrude  (Cahee) 
Chittenden,  1895;  treasurer,  Emelie  M. 
Perkins,  1910;  secretary  Caroline  W. 
Ormsbee,  1895;  councillor,  Caroline  H. 
Arms,  1901 ;  electors:  Marion  Gary,  1905, 
Aloysia  (Hoye)  Davis,  1900,  Sarah  (Allen) 
Leavenworth,  1894. 

Washington — Eunice  Wead,  1902, 
president;  Frances  E.  Chickering,  non- 
graduate,  vice-president;  Mabel  Grandin, 
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1909,  secretary-treasurer;  Annie  (Den- 
ham)  Pimper,  1904,  alumnae  trustee  elec- 
tor; Edith  Goode,  1904,  councillor.  The 
annual  meeting  was  in  the  form  of  a 
picnic. 

Boston — President,  Lizzie  (Parker)  Mc- 
Collester,  1888;  vice-presidents,  Maude 
Hartwell,  1893;  Rachel  (Whidden)  Mer- 
chant, 1913;  secretary,  Ruth  Lawrence, 
1912;  treasurer,  Elisabeth  Thacher,  1898; 
councillors,  Helen  Perkins,  1894,  Jessie 
(Rand)  Goldthwait,  1890;  electors,  Abigail 


Howes,  1886  (1917),  Katherine  (Haven) 
Upton,  1892  (1919),  Mary  B.  Lewis,  1901 
(1921). 

Chicago — President,  Mary  (Hastings) 
Bradley,  1905;  vice-presidents,  Anne  E. 
Lowe,  1909,  Edna  True,  1909;  secretary, 
Marie  Moody,  1913;  treasurer,  Helen 
Northrup,  1912;  councillors,  Carlene  (Cur- 
tis) Blount,  1896,  Anna  (Wilson)  Dickin- 
son, 1906;  electors,  Charlotte  (Emerson) 
Hitchcock,  1895,  Anna  R.  Haire,  1883, 
Mary  F.  Willard,  1890. 
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Graduates  2734 
Non-graduates  222 
Non-alumnae       26 
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CLASS  NEWS 

The  editors  are  aware  that  occasionally 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  misspelled 
in  this  department.  They  therefore  beg 
you  to  read  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  correct  spelling  of 
names  and  addresses  in  this  department 
unless  the  items  are  typewritten  or  written 
legibly  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
dislike  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy  and  therefore  urge  each  one  of 
you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter. 
Please  send  all  news  for  the  November  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  October  7. 

Nota  Bene! 

On  the  24th  of  June  there  were  3,594 
alumnae  who  had  not  returned  their 
Biographical  Catalog  Blanks — please  help 
to  reduce  this  number  to  zero  as  rapidly 
as  possible! 


Sub- 
scribers 

Year 

Total 
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scribe 

80 

1909 
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139 

93 

19 10 
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167 

10} 

1911 

353 

178 

86 
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1914 

319 
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95 
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96 

Non-graduates 

222 

98 

Non-a 

umnae 

26 

119 

Total  living  graduates:  6099 


*This  table  was  compiled  July  1,  1915. 


1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

One  of  Miss  Julia  H.  Gulliver's  friends 
has  sent  to  the  Quarterly  a  copy  of  the 
Brief  Book  of  Rockford  College  and  a  news- 
paper account  of  her  work  as  president 
of  that  college.  The  "Brief  Book"  con- 
tains extracts  from  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Gulliver  to  Rockford  College  students 
on  Sunday,  October  18,  1914,  as  well  as 
many  half-tone  pictures  of  the  college 
grounds  and  the  students,  and  a  statement 
of  Rockford's  aims.  In  the  newspaper 
account  of  President  Gulliver's  work  since 
her  installation  as  president,  we  learn  that 
the  number  of  students  has  increased  from 
106  in  1902-03,  of  whom  only  54  were  col- 
lege students  and  the  rest  were  in  the 
preparatory  and  music  departments,  to 
246  in  1914-15,  including  no  preparatory 
students  and  with  but  29  in   the   music 
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department  not  classified  elsewhere  in  the 
college.  The  preparatory  department  was 
abolished  in  191 1.  Within  the  same  period 
the  numbers  of  the  faculty  have  increased 
from  22  to  36.  In  the  fall  of  1906  care- 
fully planned  courses  in  home  economics 
and  secretarial  work  were  introduced,  and 
last  fall  the  department  of  education  was 
added  to  meet  another  phase  of  the  need 
for  practical  training. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

For  the  account  of  reunion  see  page  272. 

Josephine  Clark,  the  college  librarian, 
was  absent  from  Northampton  at  Com- 
mencement time,  having  left  in  May  for  a 
journey  to  the  west  coast.  She  expected 
to  return  about  July  1.  Nina  E.  Browne, 
1882,  writes  of  having  come  upon  her  in 
Pomona,  Cal. 

1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza   P.   Huntington, 
37  Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
In  Memoriam 

The  Class  of  1881  has  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna 
(Hoyt)  Washburn,  who  died  at  her  home 
in  Boston  on  April  8,  191 5.  Elected  sec- 
retary in  her  senior  year  in  college,  she  has 
served  the  class  for  thirty-four  years  with 
singular  devotion  and  great  efficiency. 
Under  her  direction  the  class  letter,  in  the 
form  of  a  "round  robin,"  has  been  an 
annual  visitor,  with  few  interruptions  these 
many  years.  Always  loyal  to  her  Alma 
Mater,  she  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
any  call  for  service  in  its  behalf.  Wise  in 
council  and  strong  in  leadership,  she  has 
been  a  frequent  and  valued  officer  in  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Association,  serving  two  years  each  as 
vice-president  and  president,  and  five 
years  as  trustee  elector.  Her  strength  of 
character,  combined  with  an  unusually 
frank,  unselfish,  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion, endeared  her  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends. 

Besides   her   husband,    Dr.    George    H. 
Washburn,   she  leaves  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,    Mrs.    Loraine   Washburn   Hall 
of  the  class  of  1910.     L.  C.  N. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Nina  E.  Browne  went  to  California  early 
in  May  for  a  two  months'  trip.  She  writes 
that  she  is  having  a  delightful  time  "jog- 
ging   along    with    no    program    of    dates 


which  must  be  met."  The  Commence- 
ment this  year  was  the  third  she  had 
missed  since  1879. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten,  283 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

For  the  account  of  reunion  see  page  272. 

Josephine  A.  Natt  has  been  appointed 
Head  Mistress  of  the  Agnes  Irwin  School 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  taught  for 
many  years.  The  school  was  established 
by  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  former  Dean  of 
Radcliffe. 

Anna  Chapin  Ray,  after  her  usual  winter 
at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  is 
spending  the  summer  again  at  Cap-a- 
l'Aigle.  She  wishes  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  '85  that  she  is  "on  the  Saguenay 
boat  highway  and  that  a  warm  welcome 
awaits  any  one  journeying  in  that  region." 

Florence  (Smith)  Hoyt  ex-'85  also  had 
a  daughter  in  the  graduating  class.  See 
reunion  report  for  "'85's  first  daughter." 

Besides  Florence  (Smith)  Hoyt  there 
were  four  ex-members  present  at  the  class 
supper,  Frances  Chickering,  Nellie  (Pack- 
ard) Webb,  Mary  (Haines)  Soule,  and 
Margaret  (Soule)  Hough. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.   Adele  Allen,   206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1887 

Class    secretary — Clara    M.    Reed,    54 
Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
1888 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    Frank    Meara, 
400  West  End  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1889 

Class    secretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

For  account  of  reunion  see  page  272. 

A  school  in  the  country  where  special 
stress  may  be  laid  upon  outdoor  life,  with 
horticulture  as  well  as  sports,  meets  a 
need  of  the  dav.     The  Elmhurst  School 
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for  girls  of  which  Miss  Caroline  L.  Sumner 
is  co-principal  is  such  a  one  and  is  located 
in  Connersville,  Ind.  The  regular  courses 
include  academic,  college  preparatory,  and 
advanced  course.  Country  Life  devotes  to 
it  a  page  of  the  July  number. 

At  Millbrook  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Wilmot  R.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  (Mary 
Bufkin)  introduce  boys  to  a  wholesome 
out-of-door  life  while  preparing  them  for 
college. 

The  new  address  of  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Leonard 
(Pauline  Wiggin)  is  Accord,  Mass. 

Mary  Carpenter  is  State  Inspector  of 
Libraries  as  well  as  an  instructor  in  the 
School  for  Librarians  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Louisa  Cheever,  our  faculty  member 
and  new  president,  is  also  president  of  the 
Smith  College  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Regina  Crandall,  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
faculty,  is  another  recipient  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
the  classmates  of  the  author  of  Fair  Smith 
to  hear  it  sung  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly. 

Bessie  (Cravath)  Miller  is  equally  en- 
thusiastic over  her  two  adopted  children 
and  the  Slovak  immigration,  which  is  her 
husband's  specialty.  Dr.  Miller  has  re- 
cently been  made  professor  of  sociology 
at  Oberlin. 

Caroline  Dodge  is  practicing  law  in 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Margaret  Foley,  who  is  reference  libra- 
rian in  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  has 
built  herself  a  summer  hermitage  on  a 
New  Hampshire  farm. 

Rose  Hardwick  has  been  giving  mental 
examinations  in  a  psychopathic  hospital 
and  working  in  a  psychological  laboratory. 

Ginevra  Hill  has  achieved  a  really  un- 
usual combination.  She  is  successfully 
running  a  grist  mill  and  a  musical  society. 

Susan  (Homans)  Yollmer  has  added  to 
the  management  of  her  fifty-acre  farm  on 
Long  Island  a  fruit  commission  business  in 
Florida  during  the  winter  months.  She 
showed  us  snapshots  of  a  sturdy  little  lad 
whom  she  and  her  sister  have  adopted. 

Ellen  Holt  still  has  heart  and  hands  full 
with  the  responsibilities  of  Association 
House.  Just  now  she  is  superintending 
the  building  and  opening  of  a  summer 
camp  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 


Jessie  (Rand)  Goldthwait  has  a  son  in 
Harvard. 

Finette  Seelye  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  sojourn  in  India. 

Beth  (Sherrill)  Kent  has  a  son  six  feet 
two  inches  tall,  who  is  about  to  enter  Yale. 

Lucy  Thomson  is  designing  for  a  firm  of 
architects  in  Pittsfield.  She  has  her 
mother  with  her  there,  her  sister,  and 
her  sister's  children. 

May  Willard  is  not  only  principal  of  a 
Chicago  high  school,  but  of  a  night  school 
for  adult  immigrants,  which  has  sixteen 
hundred  pupils  for  whose  use  she  has 
found  time  to  write  a  book  on  American 
Citizenship,  which  is  now  in  press. 

Anna  Wyckoff  has  been  studying  for 
the  past  two  years  at  the  N.  Y.  University 
Law  School. 

Dora  Read  Goodale  has  reopened  her 
cottage  at  Roadside-Redding,  Ct.,  and  is 
devoting  herself  to  literary  work  and  to  the 
care  of  two  little  orphan  boys. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Albright, 
730  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  has  received  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  and  is  now  an  associate  professor 
at  Smith. 

Nellie  (Comins)  Whitaker  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Northampton,  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
is  a  substitute  teacher  of  history  at  the 
college. 

Stella  (Bogue)  Campbell  and  her  chil- 
dren have  been  in  Italy  for  the  past  year. 
They  have  returned  recently. 

Lucy  (Fairbanks)  Alvord  and  her 
husband  have  returned  after  two  years 
spent  in  Italy. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton, 
20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Susan  V.  Knox  is  president  of  the 
newly-formed  College  Women's  Club  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  expect  to 
have  about  forty  members.  Sue  writes 
that  Virginia  Lyman  visited  her  recently 
and  they  took  a  little  trip  to  Princeton. 
"We  went  through  the  new  Graduate 
School,  but  unfortunately  didn't  receive 
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any   degrees   to   be   reported   among   the 
honors  won  by  '93." 

Grace  (Lane)  Beardsley  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Ossoli  Club  of  Highland 
Park,  111.,  and  is  on  one  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club. 

Ina  (Davis)  Burgoyne  and  her  husband 
have  been  for  some  time  in  California 
and  expect  to  take   in  both  expositions. 

One  of  '93's  daughters  was  graduated 
from  Smith  this  June,  Marian  Palmer, 
daughter  of  Marian  (Breed)  Palmer,  ex- 
'93.  Roses  and  congratulations  were  sent 
to  her  from  '93. 

A  most  interesting  letter  has  been 
received  from  Jessie  (Andrus)  Hewins, 
ex-'93,  telling  of  her  life  in  the  delightful 
old  Southern  town  of  Hampton,  Va.  She 
and  her  husband  have  been  appointed 
guardians  of  a  little  New  York  girl  they 
have  taken  to  raise  and  educate. 

Ida  (Hoyt)  Tilton  expects  to  spend  six 
weeks  this  summer  at  Lake  Okaboji,  la. 
The  State  University  has  a  summer  school 
there  and  Mr.  Tilton  is  to  teach  physiog- 
raphy and  have  charge  of  the  graduate 
research  work  in  geology.  Their  daughter 
Bessie  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
and  is  a  teacher  of  science  in  one  of  the 
large  high  schools  of  Iowa. 

Change  of  Address. — Mrs.  Wm.  R. 
Marsh  (Mina  Ball,  ex-1893)  25  Elizabeth 
St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
912  Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

In  response  to  a  postal  card  appeal  sent 
to  about  one-third  of  the  class,  the  secre- 
tary has  heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
no  less  than  forty.  Some  truly  delightful 
letters,  brimful  of  the  energy  of  one's 
prime  and  testifying  loyalty  to  both  col- 
lege and  class,  make  the  present  incum- 
bent's office  a  delightful  one  to  hold. 

On  June  9,  a  '94  reunion  luncheon  of  an 
informal  nature  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Kitty  (Lyall)  Merrill,  Summit,  N.  J.  It 
was  a  success,  and  a  determination  to 
hold  one  each  year  was  the  result.  Pres- 
ent: Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  Mabel  L. 
Merriman,  Marian  (French)  Chambers, 
Alice  (Leach)  Sharp,  Bertha  (Watters) 
Tildsley,  Mabel  (Moore)  White,  Bertha 
Lyall,  Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict,  Mabel 
(Prouty)  Johnson,  Clausine  (Mann)  Mac- 


Neille,   Cora   (Warburton)    Hussa,    Kitty 
(Lyall)  Merrill. 

In  Memoriam 

Everyone  who  knew  Una  (McMahan) 
Harkness  will  realize  how  impossible  it  is 
to  picture  in  a  few  words  her  unusual 
character.  Her  nature,  loving  order  and 
beauty  in  every  form,  showed  that  gentle- 
ness which  is  born  only  of  deep  strength. 
All  who  came  within  her  atmosphere  felt 
its  warmth  and  sweetness. 

Although  she  was  a  fine  linguist  and 
scholar,  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek 
and  archaeology,  her  mind  was  ever  alert 
to  the  interests  of  others  and  her  considera- 
tion and  sympathy  were  given  forth 
bountifully.  A  cultivated  foreign  woman 
once  said,  in  astonishment,  when  she 
heard  that  Una  was  conversant  with 
abstruse  learning,  "But  she  is  very  agree- 
able!" 

When  she  was  told  of  the  incurable 
disease  that  had  taken  possession  of  her 
body,  her  splendid  bravery  of  spirit  took 
at  once  absolute  control,  and  she  bore  her 
long  illness  and  prepared  for  death  as  only 
a  brave  soul  can.  G.  G. 

Married. — Helen  Perkins  to  William  J. 
Phelps,  June  26. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

For  account  of  reunion  see  page  273. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Lucius  R.  East- 
man Jr.,  43  Glenwood  Rd.,  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

The  '96  Class  Fund  toward  the  Million 
Dollar  Endowment  Fund  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  college.  Any  final  payments 
may  be  sent  directly  to  President  Burton. 

Constance  (McCalmont)  Humphrey 
has  accepted  the  editorship  of  our  Twen- 
tieth Reunion  Class  Book.  Let's  all  be 
willing  sub-editors  to  the  extent  of  her 
desires! 

Clara  Avery  Burnham  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  John  Winthrop  Plat- 
ner,  professor  of  Church  History  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

In  Memoriam 
It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mary  (Mitchell)  Putnam  on 
April  26,  1915.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  those  friends  who  knew  her  well 
in  college  of  her  sterling  worth  and  lovable 
qualities.  Hers  was  rather  that  kindness 
which  is  felt  and  does  not  speak.     During 
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the  years  of  her  married  life  in  Winchester, 
although  of  a  retiring  nature,  she  uncon- 
sciously won  a  great  many  friends  because 
of  her  broad  and  unfailing  sympathies. 
For  many  months  she  had  gradually  been 
failing  in  health,  but  she  bore  her  illness 
with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,  ever 
solicitous  of  her  family's  welfare.  Through 
her  constant  companionship  with  her  two 
boys  and  her  untiring  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  they  have  been  as  well  prepared  as 
possible  to  meet  this  exigency  in  their 
lives. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Winchester, 
although  suggested  by  another  member 
of  '96,  owes  its  organization  and  successful 
development  to  Mary  (Mitchell)  Putnam, 
for  without  her  efforts  it  might  never  have 
existed.  To  her  Alma  Mater  she  was 
ever  loyal,  as  she  was  to  her  friends. 

In  Memoriam 

Susan  Emily  Foote,  wife  of  Grosvenor 
H.  Backus,  died  at  her  home  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.  on  April  28th  after  a  long 
illness.  In  her  the  class  of  1896  loses  a 
rare  spirit.  The  pluck  which  we  had 
always  admired  in  college  rose  to  heights 
of  heroism  in  her  long  struggle  for 
health.  She  never  gave  up  hope  of  recov- 
ery and  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  steadily 
refused  to  accept  the  r61e  of  invalid. 

A  bare  outline  of  her  life  can  scarcely 
touch  her  wide  interests  and  many  friend- 
ships in  all  walks  of  life. 

After  leaving  college  she  spent  a  winter 
at  Washington  with  her  brother,  Con- 
gressman Wallace  Foote  of  the  Essex 
County  district,  N.  Y.,  and  no  one  who 
saw  her  there  can  forget  the  brilliant, 
lovely  hostess  that  she  was.  Later  she 
studied  economics  at  Columbia  and  she 
was  given  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Smith  College  in  1902.  For  several  years 
she  was  one  of  the  active  workers  with 
Miss  Wald  at  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment and  she  was  also  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Consumers'  League.  In  1904  she 
married  Grosvenor  Hyde  Backus  who 
with  one  son  survives  her. 

Susan  had  great  intellectual  courage 
and  a  deep  philosophy  of  life.  No  half 
truths  satisfied  her.  With  quiet  strength 
she  thought  things  through  for  herself. 
Her  opinion  was  worth  getting  for  it 
always  represented  sincere  conviction. 
Her  sympathy  was  wonderful;  she  entered 
with  her  whole  heart  into  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  her  friends,  and  she  never 
failed  them.  She  was  an  exquisite  crea- 
ture— fine  in  every  fiber  of  her  being;  her 
outward  beauty  but  a  symbol  of  her 
lovely  spirit. 

The  following  poem  which  Anna  Hemp- 
stead Branch  wrote  for  Susan  expresses 
more  adequately  than  prose  what  all  her 
friends  felt  about  her. 


She  has  no  need,  whose  ways  are  songs, 

As  others  have,  to  write. 
Music  to  her  looks  belongs! 

She  fills  one  with  delight! 

Her  thoughts  are  fairer  far  than  rhyme. 

She  only  needs  to  be! 
Her  melting  dearness  is  a  chime 

Of  sweetest  melody. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Alice  W.  Tallant,  1807 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'97  at  Commencement 

Dear  all-of-you-who-wereri t-there: 

We  wish  we  had  words  to  tell  you  how 
nice  it  was,  the  best  Commencement  ever 
— except  that  you  weren't  with  us.  Of 
course,  Alice  Parsons  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  we 
were  thereby  even  more  set  up  than  usual, 
if  that  were  possible.  A  full  score  of  us  sat 
down  to  the  reunion  luncheon,  three  class 
officers  (the  secretary  was  detained, 
rebellious  and  lamenting,  by  the  demands 
of  her  ill-chosen  profession)  and  represen- 
tatives from  as  far  as  West  Virginia, 
besides  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming,  who 
still  seems  like  a  messenger  from  India. 
One  big  table,  decorated  with  daisies  and 
daffodil  place-cards,  just  accommodated 
us.  We  voted  that  our  treasury  should  pay 
the  twenty-five  dollars  which  Alice  had 
pledged  in  the  name  of  the  class  for  the 
Sophia  Smith  homestead,  and  we  took  up 
a  subscription  among  ourselves  to  com- 
plete the  '97  scholarship  at  Ruth  Hunting- 
ton's Hindman  School.  Then  we  devoted 
ourselves  to  hearing  the  news  from  the 
absent  and  swapping  such  stories  as  we 
could  add  ourselves,  until  the  afternoon 
reunions  began  to  call  us.  Reluctantly 
we  broke  up,  still  rejoicing  alike  in  our 
old  name,  "the  finest  under  heaven,"  and 
our  newly-won  reputation  "the  class  that 
always  reunes." 

Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Belfield  ("E.T." 
Mills)  has  a  new  address,  696  Prospect 
Av.,  Winnetka,  111.,  and  a  new  daughter, 
Mary  Mills. 

Eleanor  Bissell  was  absorbed  in  running 
a  big  church  convention  in  June.  She  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Smith  Club,  with  Harriet 
Morris  as  vice-president.  Really,  what 
would  people  do  without  '97? 

Anna  (Casler)  Chesebrough  writes  of 
interesting  experiences  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains — even  to  getting  lost, 
camping  for  the  night  five  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  and  supping  on  one  square 
inch  of  cheese.  She  reports  great  need  of 
reading  matter  among  the  mountain 
people,   and  would  be  glad  of  contribu- 
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tions  to  a  collection  which  she  is  starting 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  village  library. 

Mae  (Fuller)  Curran  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia this  spring.  She  has  a  new  daugh- 
ter, Carlene  Curtis  Curran. 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough  has  a  son, 
Reginald   Theodore,   born   October  28. 

Edith  (Melluish)  Davis  is  just  entering 
on  her  second  term  as  president  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  branch  in  Bloomington,  111. 
She  is  also  working  in  a  Parent-Teachers' 
Association. 

Alice  Fisher,  besides  her  school  work, 
has  been  tutoring,  holding  a  French  class, 
taking  Spanish  and  Italian  on  Saturdays 
at  Boston  University,  and  occasionally 
doing   a    little   church   work. 

Lucia  Gilbert  has  been  "like  hosts  of 
others — hard  at  work  on  Red  Cross  boxes 
and  Belgian  Relief  affairs."  "Condensed 
milk  for  Belgian  babies"  is  her  specialty. 
Her  little  Japanese  girl  is  now  nearly  four- 
teen, and  is  carrying  off  honors  in  school. 

Stella  Morse  Hamilton  says,  "Will  you 
please  extend  an  invitation  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  class  of  '97  to  visit  me, 
should  they  come  to  California."  Her 
address  is  981  Fremont  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

Jean  Hough  took  her  M.  A.  degree  at 
Columbia  last  year,  and  has  been  teaching 
in  a  Jersey  City  high  school  this  winter. 

Elizabeth  Keith  Hyde  reports  a  dizzy- 
ing chronicle  of  activities  in  her  work  as 
unofficial  assistant  to  her  husband  in  his 
playground  and  social  center  work  in 
Wheeling.  She  has  talked  to  playground 
teachers  on  story-telling  and  child  psy- 
chology, and  given  them  training  in  folk- 
dancing;  spoken  before  women's  organi- 
zations and  written  newspaper  articles  on 
playground  work;  talked  at  noon  meetings 
of  factory  girls  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  has  also  had  a  private 
out-door  class  of  children,  and  has  been 
teaching    in    the    Sunday    School. 

Jessie  Lockett  has  made  Decatur  her 
headquarters  this  winter,  and  has  "taken 
gym  and  dancing  and  a  modern  drama 
course  at  the  University."  Address: 
125  Cobb  Av.,  Decatur,  111. 

Bertha  (Thayer)  Lyman  reports  a  good 
year,  with  her  mother  constantly  improv- 
ing in  health.  She  expects  to  be  in  Hat- 
field and  Cummington  this  summer. 


Frances  Otis  is  safe  on  this  side  of  the 
water  and  was  last  heard  of  in  Winnetka. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  has  had  to 
give  up  hospital  work,  as  her  strength  gave 
out,  but  she  reports  "interesting  motor 
trips  to  the  east  of  France,  through  the 
valley  of  the  Marne,  distributing  clothing 
for  the  American  Holy  Trinity  Church  of 
Paris."  She  is  also  interested  in  a  home  for 
twelve  hundred  refugees,  where  seventy 
babies  have  been  born. 

Elsie  Tallant  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club  in  May. 
She  has  also  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Babies' 
Welfare  Association,  and  in  this  capacity 
is  organizing  a  new  committee  on  Munici- 
pal and  Visiting  Nursing.  She  has  also 
been  appointed  special  examiner  for  a 
Civil  Service  examination  of  municipal 
nurses.    What  is  vacation  to  her? 

Mrs.  H.  Allen  Tenney  (Grace  Kelley) 
has  a  new  address: — The  Malvern,  47 
Claremont  Av.,  New  York. 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine  and 
family  will  spend  the  summer  on  a  Michi- 
gan farm. 

Helen  (Woodward)  Wilson  lost  her 
sister  this  spring. 

Grace  (Wiard)  Young  is  still  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  where  her  husband  is  head  of  the 
mathematical  department  and  Dean  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of 
Miami  University. 

Florence  (Ward)  Blagden  has  bought 
an  estate  of  ninety  acres  on  the  mountains 
above  Deerfield  and  is  building  a  house 
on  it. 

Alice  Parsons  took  her  Master's  Degree 
at  Columbia  in  May. 

Ex-1897 

Esther  Buxton  has  returned  from  Porto 
Rico,  and  is  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for 
Mexican  girls  in  Los  Angeles. 

Alice  Carpenter  has  returned  from  the 
Women's  Peace  Conference,  and  on  June 
18  was  speaking  for  the  suffrage  cause, 
at  Haverford,  Pa. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Stella  Streeter  has  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  some  cocoons  of  native 
silk-producing  moths  from  New  Jersey. 
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Maud  Breckenridge  was  married  to 
Henry  Babad  Monges  Jr.  on  May  15. 
Present  address,  Head  of  Ridge  Rd., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Rejoyce  (Collins)  Booth  is  living  on  a 
ranch;  quotations  from  a  recent  letter 
from  her  will  be  found  among  the  pages 
of  "Let  Us  Talk,"  on  page  254. 

Born. — To  Henrietta  (Seelye)  Gray,  a 
daughter,  Lucy,  April  18. 

To  Mabel  (Knowlton)  Strong,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'99  had  six  of  its  members,  wearing  their 
regalia  of  caps  and  bells,  marching  in  the 
Alumnae  Parade.  We  were  escorted  by 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling's  small  daughters, 
also  in  class  costume.  President  Burton 
graciously  descended  from  the  steps  of 
Lilly  Hall,  where  he  was  reviewing  the 
parade,  and  shook  hands  with  these  class 
babies,  much  to  our  delight.  Monday 
seven  of  us  gathered  at  Boyden's  for  an 
informal  supper  and  a  good  time.  Some  of 
us  who  were  back  were  glad  to  have  a  part, 
though  small,  in  purchasing  Sophia 
Smith's  birthplace. 

Next  year  we  hope  many  more  will 
return.  An  "off-year  get-together"  is 
really  good  fun.     Try  it  and  see.     G.  P.  C. 

Myra  Booth  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  in  the  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  High 
School. 

Ruth  (Huntington)  Brodel  and  her  fam- 
ily moved  on  February  22  into  the  new 
home  which  they  had  built  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

Edith  Burrage  is  cataloguer  in  the  Ref- 
erence Catalogue  Division  of  the  N.  Y. 
Public  Library. 

Emily  Cheney  spent  two  months  last 
winter  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  study- 
ing " Unpreparedness  of  U.  S.  Army." 

Miriam  Coe  received  a  Bachelor's 
diploma  from  Teachers  College  in  June 
1914  for  teaching  Household  Arts  and  in 
June  1915  an  M.  A.  from  Columbia. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  has  received 
the  appointment  of  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  English  at  Smith  College. 

Christine  Cook  has  been  invited  to 
write  a  chapter  of  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature. 

Florence  (Dow)  Estes's  son,  Dana,  died 
July  1,  1914,  aged  four  years. 


Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  University  Club  of 
New  York  in  May. 

Susan  Ganong  has  purchased  the  Neth- 
erwood  School  for  Girls,  Rothesay,  New 
Brunswick,  of  which  she  is  the  head. 

Florida  (Winchester)  Goodyear  had  a 
picture  accepted  and  hung  at  the  1915 
exhibition  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Katharine  (Seward)  DeHart  is  solo 
soprano  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chat- 
ham, N.  J. 

Isoline  Lang  received  an  M.  A.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  June. 

Alice  Lincoln  is  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson  spent 
last  summer  traveling  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska.  She  has  a  class  of 
thirty  young  women  in  Anglican  Church 
history. 

Harriet  Martin  is  a  teacher  in  the  Wad- 
leigh  High  School,  N.  Y.  City. 

Helen  Merchant  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Ella  Merrill  is  teacher  of  science  in  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Louise  Mitchell  is  clerk  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frances  Parry  is  associate  professor  of 
English  in  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Ray  is  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Holyoke,  Mass.  Public  Library. 

Ethel  Ridenour  started  June  20  by  auto- 
mobile for  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Santa 
Fe  trail. 

Mabel  Ufford  has  also  gone  to  California 
by  motor. 

Louise  (Chamberlin)  Warren  and  her 
husband  sailed  the  early  part  of  June  for  a 
trip  around  South  America. 

Married. — On  April  27,  Louise  Barber 
to  Frederic  Maltby  Hoblit,  bond  dealer. 
Address,  519  Oakland  Av.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

On  May  12,  Edith  Hay  ward  Hall  to 
Joseph  M.  Dohan  of  Philadelphia,  grad- 
uate of  Georgetown  University  and  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
Address,  37155  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Bixby)  Hoyt,  a  son, 
W.  Everett  Hoyt  Jr.,  April  3. 
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To  Emily  (Stanton)  Picher,  a  daughter, 
Muriel,  May  2. 

To  Deborah  (Wiggin)  Plummer,  a 
daughter,  Deborah  Allen,  June  6. 

To  Ethel  (Webb)  Stone,  a  son,  Frank- 
lin Webb,  July  23,  1914. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Ferdinand  Q. 
Blanchard  (Ethel  West),  1953  E.  101st 
St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Max  Brodel  (Ruth  Huntington), 
320  Suffolk  St.,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edith  Burrage,  691  Rugby  Rd.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Everett  Hunt  (Janet 
Roberts),  481  Palisade  Av.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Isoline  Lang,  1801  7th  Av.,  New  York 
City. 

Ella  Merrill,  8  So.  Portland  Av.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Madge  Palmer,  Millerton,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ray,  213  Chestnut  St.,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

Ethel  Ridenour,  3826  McGee  St.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  H.  Sachsse  (Dorothea 
Kotzschmar),  221  Highbrook  Av.,  Pelham 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Stone  (Ethel  Webb),  307 
Russell  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wade  (Margaret  Silsbee), 
7  Brattle  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Warren  (Louise  Cham- 
berlin),  21  Midland  Av.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

The  secretary-treasurer  wishes  to  thank 
the  108  members  of  the  class  who  have 
replied  to  the  letter  she  sent  out  in  May 
and  to  remind  the  others  to  return  their 
information  cards  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  would  also  like  to  receive  the  class 
dues  from  those  who  have  not  yet  paid 
them. 

Ex- 1 899 

Marion  (Chapman)  Shartle  went  to 
Berlin  in  December  with  her  husband  who 
was  sent  as  military  observer  with  the 
German  Army.  She  reports  an  interesting 
winter.  They  returned  in  May  via  Rot- 
terdam. Address: — Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Shar- 
tle, Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whit- 
ney, 800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  account  of  reunion  see  page  275. 


Other  officers: — president,  Marguerite 
Gray;     treasurer,     Helen     B.     Story. 

Edith  I.  Brown  will  leave  Boston  July 
10  for  a  tour  of  the  West  and  will  remain 
in  California  during  the  coming  winter. 
Address  after  August  1,  c/0  A.  J.  Brown, 
Claremont,  Cal. 

Changed  addresses. — Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Taggard  (Florence  Shepardson),  2  R.  D. 
box  47b,  Porterville,  Cal. 

Katherine  L.  Barton,  23  Westchester 
Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Bayard  (Martha  Gil- 
christ), 955  North  Pennsylvania  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  H.  Kibbe  Brooks  (Mary  Read), 
Swanton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Rouse  (Edith  Elwell), 
27  Richards  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Smith  (Marion  Smith), 
Willett  St.,  Bayside,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Leon  V.  Walker  (Maribel  Holt), 
3  Walker  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Births. — A  son,  John  Gage,  to  Mary 
(Gage)  Greenwood,  Feb.  24,  1915. 

Twins,  to  Caroline  (Grier)  Jamison. 

Married. — April  27,  1915,  Katherine 
M.  Barrows,  ex- 1900,  to  Alfred  Ernest 
Richards,  of  the  N.  H.  State  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

May  16,  1915,  Louisa  (Fletcher)  Tark- 
ington  to  Willard  Connely.  They  will  live 
in  New  York  City. 

April  29,  1915,  Ena  V.  Wilder  to  Mr. 
Henry  Mason  Hewitt. 

Died. — November  2,  1914,  Alexander 
Davis  Jenney,  husband  of  Caroline  King 
Jenney. 

Addresses  wanted. —  Henrietta  T. 
Brown,  Grace  F.  Ward,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Ward  (Margaret  E.  Merrill). 

Katharine  Barton  has  been  doing  inter- 
esting social  service  work  in  connection 
with  a  school  in  a  mining  town  in  N.  Y. 
Her  visit  to  Northampton  for  Commence- 
ment was  her  first  since  1900. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb  has  started  a 
small  school  for  her  own  boys  and  some  of 
the  other  American  and  English  children 
in  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Katherine  Griggs  is  assistant  secretary 
to  the  trustee  of  the  Canton  Christian 
College,  in  the  New  York  office.  A 
Chinese  girl  has  been  living  with  her  this 
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winter  whose  sister  was  graduated   from 
Smith  in  June. 

Keturah  (Beers)  Holmes  is  as  much 
interested  in  her  music  as  ever.  She  sang 
at  the  May  festival  at  Galesburg,  111.,  in 
1914,  and  has  sung  frequently  at  concerts 
and  in  church  choirs.  She  was  one  of  six 
who  debated  before  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  not  long  ago,  on  the  question,  "Is 
war  avoidable?  " 

Amy  (Dickerman)  Humstone's  little  son, 
born  in  January,  kept  her  from  coming 
back  for  our  reunion.  For  the  last  few 
months  Helen  Story  has  been  acting  sec- 
retary of  1900,  while  Amy  was  unable  to 
attend  to  such  arduous  outside  duties. 
Helen  was  also  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rooms  for  the  reunion  and  managed 
the  work  of  finding  accommodations  for 
1900  in  Northampton  most  efficiently. 

Although  Faith  Leavens  was  sick  and 
unable  to  come  back  for  Commencement 
we  thought  of  her  by  day  and  by  night 
on  Ivy  Day.  In  the  Alumnae  Parade  in 
the  morning  we  carried  the  palettes  and 
poster  which  she  had  made  and  in  the 
evening  we  were  inspired  to  caper  in 
reckless  imitation  around  the  purple  cows 
on  the  transparency  of  her  manufacture. 

Mabelle  Lewis  is  doing  medical  social 
service  work  in  connection  with  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital  and  the  Mass.  State 
Infirmary  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Lyman  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  California. 

Mary  Malone  has  been  Ten-Hour  Law 
inspector  for  the  State  of  Delaware  since 
1913.  She  is  much  interested  in  the  Con- 
sumers' League. 

Caroline  Marmon  as  toast-mistress 
made  us  all  happy  at  Class  Supper.  After 
Commencement,  with  Bertha  (Groesbeck) 
Haskell  and  Marguerite  Gray,  she  visited 
Betty   Whitney  at    Merrythought   Farm. 

Elizabeth  (Revell)  McCallum  went 
abroad  in  April  to  help  in  relief  work  in 
France.  She  has  been  driving  a  motor 
ambulance  and  helping  in  the  massage 
work  at  one  of  the  Paris  Hospitals. 

Neither  Gertrude  (Henry)  Mead  nor 
Eleanor  were  able  to  be  with  us  for  the 
reunion  this  year.  We  received  a  fine 
letter  from  Eleanor,  however,  which  made 
us  very  proud  of  our  Class  Baby. 


Anna  Newell  has  been  enjoying  her 
sabbatical  year  and  expects  to  return  to 
Northampton  in  the  fall.  She  spent  last 
summer  studying  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  during  the  winter  studied  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phebe  (Persons)  Scott  is  County  organ- 
izer for  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation in  N.  J.,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  Montclair. 

Charlotte  (Marsh)  Post  is  president  of 
the  Parent  and  Teacher  Club  of  Worcester. 

Nelle  Quirk  spent  last  winter  in  Hono- 
lulu.    She  is  now  living  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Fanny  (Scott)  Rumely's  husband  is 
planning  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Boys  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  in  which  he  will  describe  his  theories 
and  the  methods  which  are  in  actual  oper- 
ation at  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prairie, 
Ind.,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Mary  Sayles  has  been  doing  special 
work  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  since 
December  191 1. 

Sally  (Sanderson)  Vanderbilt  has  been 
taking  courses  at  Teachers  College  in 
Nutrition,  Home  Nursing,  etc.,  and  serv- 
ing on  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  Day 
Nursery  and  Nurses  Training  School. 
She  has  written  a  book  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren which  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 
expect  to  bring  out  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Everett  Kimball, 
16   Washington  Av.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1901 
was  held  in  Northampton  from  June  11 
to  16.  During  that  time  nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  in  town.  A  few 
quotations  may  picture  for  you  our  share 
in  the  alumnae  parade.  Undergraduate: 
"Aren't  the  milkmaids  darling."  Presi- 
dent Burton:  "It  wouldn't  seem  like 
Commencement  unless  we  saw  those  tubs" 
(we  really  believe  he  was  alluding  to  the 
buckets).  Professor  Gardiner,  as  we 
bowed  to  President  Seelye:  "Very  good, 
very  good."  Fourteen  of  us  gathered  for 
the  class  luncheon  on  Agnes  Hinckley's 
piazza  Monday  and  in  the  evening  we  had 
a  picnic  supper  at  Allen  Field  as  members 
of  the  Class  of  1 776.  This  class  was  organ- 
ized this  June  and  is  made  up  of  members  of 
any  classes  not  holding  formal  reunions. 
The  flower  is  the  daisy  (composite  family) 
and  the  color,  plaid.     It  is  a  fine  class  and 
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we  hope  it  will  thrive.  In  spite  of  the  rain, 
we  succeeded  in  serenading  at  all  the  class 
suppers  Tuesday  night  and  ended  by 
attending  1914's  stunt  for  1915.  So  ended 
our  fourteenth  reunion.  We  were  sorry 
more  could  not  be  there  but  we  are  already 
looking  forward  to  next  year  with  the  hope 
of  a  hundred  per  cent,  attendance. 

Born. — To  Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns, 
a  son,  Stephen  Russell,  Feb.  28,  1905. 

To  Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus,  a  son,  Paul 
Gordon  in  Shanghai  on  Christmas  Day, 
1914. 

To  Mildred  (Dewey)  Hay  a  son,  Willis 
Chenery  Jr.,  Oct.  24,  1914. 

To  Louise  (Harris)  Beach,  a  son,  How- 
ell Williams,  Feb.  19,  1915. 

Engaged.— Helen   Maud   Nelson   Par- 
sons to  Leslie  L.  Cleveland,  Williams  1893. 
Helen  (Morgan)  Bellhouse   is  living  on 
a  farm  at  Alto,  Ga. 

Ex- 1 90 1 
Elizabeth     Whipple's     husband,    Henri 
Nicoleau,  was  killed  on  September  9  during 
the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
1902 
Class    secretary — Mary    P.    Allison,    8 
Bedford  Terrace,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mary  Allison  is  secretary  at  the  Alumnae 
House  in  Northampton. 

Sarah  Schaff  was  married  to  Philip 
Greenleaf  Carleton  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  June  19. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  Leon  Denison  (Mary 
Thatcher  ex-1902),  a  daughter,  Mary 
Adeline  Denison,  March  3,  1915.  Ad- 
dress 3921  Warwick  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1903 
Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eighteen  members  in  all  gathered 
in  Northampton  during  Commencement 
week.  Not  all  eighteen  succeeded  in 
reaching  every  one  of  the  three  1903  par- 
ties, but  twelve  had  supper  together  Sun- 
day at  May  Hammond's  and  twelve 
lunched  at  Rahar's  on  Monday  noon  and 
listened  spellbound  to  Elizabeth  (Viles) 
McBride's  account  of  her  life  in  Sholapur, 
India,  and  of  her  journey  through  the 
Suez  Canal  in  May,  the  boat  piled  high 
with  sand  bags  to  protect  the  pilot  from 
sharp-shooters.  Again  Monday  night 
1903  ate  together,  this  time  in  company 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Class  of 
1776,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
many  times  in  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly. Delia  Hastings  came  up  for 
Monday  morning,  bringing  with  her  her 


fiance.  They  were  to  be  married  two  days 
later,  and  wedding  guests  were  already 
arriving  before  they  left  Palmer  that  morn- 
ing, but  Delia  felt  that  it  was  really  neces- 
sary to  make  Dr.  Wilson  acquainted  with 
the  college  and  1903  at  this  time.  The 
tourist  costumes  again  proved  their  dura- 
bility and  usefulness  and  the  camp  stools  of 
two  years  ago  provided  seats  during  the 
pauses  in  the  alumnae  parade,  and,  as 
last  year,  the  kazoos  enabled  our  limited 
number  of  voices  to  keep  properly  to  the 
fore  upon  the  campus  "The  Wearing  of 
the  Green." 

Alice  Blanchard  is  in  the  Newark  Public 
Library  as  supervisor  of  School  and  Chil- 
dren's Work.  Her  address  is  83  Third 
Av.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Married. — Delia  Hastings  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Forman  Wilson,  on  June  16, 
1915,  in  Palmer,  Mass. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Jesse  E.  Shippee 
(Eva  Becker),  812  Park  Building,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Eva  is  special  agent  with  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  the  Worcester  office.  Com- 
menting on  some  of  the  notes  in  the  recent 
Tale  of  the  Jabberwock,  she  wrote:  "Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  jogging  in  my 
existence.  Plenty  of  excitement  in  this 
business  and  then  there's  Louise.  I 
wonder  if  Betty  Knight's  progeny  at  age 
3$  will  wear  eight    year  clothes,  etc.,  etc." 

See  the  list  of  alumnae  publications  in 
this  issue  for  an  account  of  the  book  of 
which  Anne  Eaton  is  joint  author. 

Alice  (Haskins)  Swingle  has  a  son,  Karl 
Frederick,  born  January  7. 

Jennie  Carberry  has  a  stenographic 
position  in  the  editorial  department  of 
Ginn  &  Co.,  in  Boston.  Her  address  is 
still  Hyde  Park. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  that 
George  Whitfield  West,  husband  of  A.  E. 
T.  Johnson,  died  October  25,  1912,  about 
two  years  after  their  marriage. 

Ellen  Spring  was  married  in  1914  to 
John  H.  Evans.  Address,  149  Allen  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Fuller  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Smith  in  June,  for  work  done  in  eco- 
nomic history  at  Yale  University.  Her 
thesis  was  An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Connecticut  as  a  Manufacturing  State. 

Edith  Hill  says,  "  Why  don't  you  pay 
your  class  dues?  " 
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Alice  (Bookwalter)  Ward  wrote  from 
the  5.  S.  Siberia,  May  8,  "Some  members 
of  1903  might  be  interested  in  learning 
through  the  Quarterly  of  our  return  to 
Ceylon.  We  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
April  24  after  a  very  happy  year's  fur- 
lough in  America — my  husband  and  I 
with  our  little  son  Lewis.  We  are  mis- 
sionaries under  the  American  Board  at 
Vaddukkoddai,  Ceylon,  and  are  returning 
to  our  home  and  work  with  a  great  deal  of 
eagerness.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get 
back  to  Northampton  but  shall  look  for- 
ward to  that  pleasure  seven  years  hence." 

The  1903  picnic  at  Wellesley  Hills  on 
May  22  was  a  big  success.  About  twenty- 
five,  exclusive  of  progeny,  were  present, 
rivals  for  the  long-journey-to-get-there 
honors  being  Alice  Page  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt., 
Myrta  (Booker)  Robinson  of  Portland, 
Me.,  and  Grace  Fuller  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  When  Louise  (Freeman)  Stone's 
husband  learned  that  1903  wanted  to 
picnic  in  the  pine  grove  near  the  Stone 
home  he  promptly  bought  the  grove;  at 
the  picnic  Marion  (Evans)  Stanwood  in 
an  eloquent  oration  accepted  the  grove  as 
the  permanent  habitation  of  the  Jabber- 
wock  between  reunions.  We  pooled  the 
lunches  we  had  brought  with  us,  each  one 
carefully  avoiding  her  own  sandwiches 
and  having  a  delightful  luncheon.  After- 
wards we  descended  to  a  near-by  meadow 
for  a  game  of  baseball  between  suffragists 
and  antis.  It  was  feared  for  a  time  that 
there  were  not  enough  antis  present  to 
make  up  a  team  but  fortunately  Marion 
Evans  Stanwood's  two  small  sons  were 
willing  to  swallow  their  principles  long 
enough  to  play  one  inning;  at  the  end  of 
this,  with  the  score  11  to  4  in  favor  of  the 
suffragists,  the  players  adjourned  to  settle 
the  question  with  the  tongue  instead  of 
with  the  bat.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
converts  were  made  on  either  side,  yet 
one  pronounced  anti  was  heard  to  say  at 
the  end  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  a  suf- 
frage discussion  more.  Certainly,  few  of 
us  have  ever  enjoyed  a  picnic  more. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Dutcher)  Carroll,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  March  4,  191 5. 

To  Mabel  (Dinsmore)  Hill,  a  son, 
Joseph  Hall  Jr.,  August  11,  1914. 

To  Margaret  (Mendell)  Du  Bois,  a 
daughter,  Jane,  July  14,  1914. 

To  Fannie  (Davis)  Gifford,  a  daughter, 
Rebecca,  May  31,  191 5. 

To  Leslie  (Chapin)  Townsend,  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  Oct.  22,  1914. 

To  Jane  (Mitchell)  Olds,  a  third  son, 
Gordon  Mitchell,  April  30,  1915. 


To  Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns,  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  Jan.  30,  1915. 

Walter  Frank  Bathrick,  the  husband  of 
Florance  (Lovett)  Bathrick,  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  the  winter. 

Allen  Franklin,  oldest  child  of  Edna 
(Olds)  Pease  died  March  13,  1915. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Percy  Bridg- 
man  (Olive  Ware),  12  Arlington  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Crittenden  (Harriet  Butler), 
Livingston  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Pease  (Edna  Olds),  75  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Marion  C.  Walston  (Jessie  North- 
rop), 265  Dromore  Av.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hill  (Mabel  Dinsmore),  509 
Canyon  Drive,  Beverley  Hill,  Cal. 

Martha  G.  Lane  will  attend  the  summer 
session  at   Berkeley  for  work  in  English. 

Elizabeth  Dana  spent  last  winter  in 
Worcester  investigating  cases  for  the 
Associated  Charities. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Smith  Club  was  held  in  April  at  Phila 
(Johnson)  Burck's  beautiful  country  place 
near  Pasadena. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  won  the  third 
prize  in  a  sculpture  competition  held  by 
the  Friends  of  Young  Artists.  The  sub- 
ject given  was  "War." 

Elisabeth  Telling  had  two  pencil  por- 
trait drawings  in  the  Water  Color  Exhibit 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  May. 

Emily  Gilbert  was  organizing  secretary 
of  the  Parents-Teachers  Association  in 
Massachusetts  last  year.  She  is  now 
about  to  take  a  position  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
as  organizer  and  supervisor  of  social 
centers  in  the  public  schools. 

Margaret  Nash  has  been  studying 
economic  history  and  doing  research  work 
in  government  at  Radcliffe  during  the 
past  winter.  There  is  a  paper  of  hers  on 
free  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States  in  the  current  issue  of  the  National 
Monthly  Review. 

Muriel  Haynes  spent  three  months  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  last  winter,  and  is  building 
a  house  there  which  she  expects  to  occupy 
next  season. 

Mary  Hamilton  gives  much  of  her  time 
to  helping  Margaret  Sawtelle  in  her  work 
with  children  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
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Edna  Breyman  has  been  studying  at  the 
Chase  School  of  Art,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the 
last  year. 

Hannah    (Dunlop)    Andrews    took    her 
M.  A.  at  Columbia  in  May. 
Ex- 1 904 

Born. — To  Clara  (Carter)  Higgins,  a 
son,  Carter  Chapin,  Oct.  15,  1914. 

To  Marion  (Crary)  Ingersoll,  a  daugh- 
ter, Agnes  Crary,  Jan.  7,  19 15. 

To  Eliza  (Dean)  Snow,  a  daughter, 
Eveline  Loring,  Jan.  20,  1915. 

Birne  (Terry)  West's  husband,  Frank 
A.  West,  died  in  January. 

New  Addresses. — Sallie  B.  Tannahill, 
420  W.  116  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Robertson  (Harriet  Chamber- 
lin),  2006  23rd  Av.  No.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Louise  Sherman  was  married  in  Novem- 
ber to  James  L.  Stone  of  Ripon,  Wis. 
Her  sister,  Cathleen,  spent  the  winter 
there  with  her. 

Elizabeth  Rosan  has  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  The  New  Republic,  "a  weekly  of 
critical  comment." 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  3  W. 
92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee  — 
Bertha  C.  Lovell,  8  Wendell  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For  account  of  reunion  see  page  277. 

At  our  class  meeting  held  Tuesday, 
June  15,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
vice-president,  Helen  C.  Gross;  secretary, 
Emma  P.  Hirth;  treasurer,  Florence 
Fisher  Jackson.  Other  members  of  the 
executive  committee:  Florence  Bannard 
Adams  and  Helen  Wright. 

Our  Decennial  Record  contains  all  the 
recent  news  about  1905.  If  you  haven't 
one  write  to  the  secretary  and  send  your 
money  to  Helen  Wright,  150  Elm  St., 
Northampton. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Furman,  254 
Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Monday  morning  the  '06  Standard 
awoke  from  its  slumber,  smiled  upon  its 
laurel  leaves,  and  fell  to  wondering  which 
of  its  faithful  227  would  fall  in  behind  it 
for  the  parade  this  year.  One  by  one  and 
two  by  two,  out  in  the  orchard,  we  flocked 
around  it.  For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  we 
were  to  number  thirteen,  but  Alice  Ray- 
mond Biram  swung  into  line  after  we  were 
well  under  way  and  averted  the  omen,  and 


before  the  day  was  over  we  mustered  six- 
teen.    [See  page  286.] 

There  were  so  few  of  us,  we  decided  not 
to  flaunt  our  costumes.  A  single  rose 
pinned  chastely  upon  each  white  frock  was 
all  that  proclaimed  our  color  and  we  moved 
quietly  along  feeling  that  '06  was  modesty 
and  sweetness  personified!  Don't  think, 
however,  that  we  are  planning  to  repeat 
that  motif  next  year!  When  next  June 
comes  around  we  mean  to  be  as  conspicu- 
ous in  gaiety  and  color  as  we  hope  to  be 
in  numbers.  Everybody,  do  come  back 
and  help! 

As  you  know,  we  had  Our  Anna  with  us 
this  year.  Our  class  supper  at  the  old  Golf 
Club  was  her  treat.  A  '06  banner  over 
the  door  and  a  sturdy  plaster  lion  presided 
over  us  while  the  sun  went  down  outside 
and  we  laughed  and  ate  and  sang  some  old 
songs  and  attempted  to  sing  some  not  so 
old.  After  a  royal  good  time  we  rode 
back  on  the  trolley  again,  soon  after 
seven,  to  end  the  day  on  the  campus  amid 
the  lanterns  and  the  singing.  And  it 
would  have  warmed  your  hearts  to  hear 
the  rousing  serenade  with  which  1906  was 
greeted  by  19 16.  We  tried  to  reply  in 
kind,  but — well,  we  promised  to  do  better 
next  year.  It's  a  pledge.  Come  back  and 
help  us  keep  it. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Treadwell)  Johnson, 
a  son,  Warren  Treadwell,  January  25. 

To  Mary  (Gallup)  Weidman,  a  son, 
John  Hynds  Weidman  Jr.,  March  5. 

To  Edith  (Ellis)  Wentworth,  a  son, 
Vincent  Ellis,  May  19. 

Married. — Hazel  Margaret  Cook  to 
Robert  Davies  Samuels.  Address,  380 
Riverside  Drive,   New  York  City. 

Louise  Van  Ness  Day  was  married 
June  24  to  Ward  Everett  Duffy. 

Gladys  Paige  Pierce  to  John  Allison 
Sheriffs  Booth,  February  6.  Address,  74 
The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pauline  Sperry  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Charlotte  Dodge  writes  that  she  is 
coming  soon  to  spend  the  next  year  in  the 
east,  studying  either  in  Radcliffe  or 
Columbia. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Chicago  and  hopes  she  may 
see  many  i9o6ers  passing  through.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  Herman  Spoehr,  5630  Ken- 
more  Av.,  Chicago,  care  Mrs.  Frida 
Spoehr. 

Wanted — Correct  address  of  Lilla 
(Agard)  Safford. 
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1907 

Class  secretary— Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1907  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers  at  commencement,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  itself.  We  trailed 
about  in  green  capes  and  made  as  long  a 
gryphon  as  possible,  while  Bertha  and 
Catherine  looked  in  upon  us  when  profes- 
sional duties  (and  "fussing")  allowed. 
Our  class  supper,  which  was  a  glorified  pic- 
nic under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Boyden 
was  made  an  even  greater  event  by  being 
enjoyed  on  Allen  Field  mid  the  envious 
glances  of  the  other  worthy  members  of 
1776.  Our  serenading  and  singing  pro- 
clivities were  aided  and  abetted  by  1901, 
who  gave  us  a  much  appreciated  and 
greatly  enjoyed  invitation  to  "bat  about" 
with  them,  except  on  two  momentous 
occasions  when  we  sallied  forth  alone  and 
sang  (?)  "Cheer,  cheer  for  1905!"  with 
four  pairs  of  lusty  lungs  and  were  cor- 
dially received.  Do  you  realize  that  in 
just  about  700  days  we  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  our  great  and  glorious  tenth ! 

Christine  Shuart  was  married  on  May 
6  in  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  to  Karl 
Raymond  Hammond.  Her  address  is  3 
Trinity  Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agnes  Vaughan  was  married  June  19  to 
Harry  Latham,  M.  I.  T.  Address,  74 
Court  St.,  Dedham. 

Born. — Constance  Woodruff  Fowler, 
second  daughter  and  third  child,  Feb.  8, 
1915,  to  Marguerite  (Woodruff)  Fowler. 

Mary  Hawley  Salmon  has  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Maynard,  born  March  22,  1915. 

Helen  Dow  is  dean  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Grand  River  College, 
Gallatin,  Mo. 

Sophie  (Lytle)  Hatch  has  a  son,  Roscoe 
Conkling  Jr.,  born  October  12,  1913  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day. 

Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed's  new  ad- 
dress is  360  Central  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Bessie  White  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Gardner  Memorial  high  school  for  Indian 
Christian  girls  in  Calcutta,  India. 
Ex- 1 907 

Ethelyn  (Austin)  Gage  has  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Benjamin,  the  latter  less  than 
a  year  old.  Her  address  is  901  Oakwood 
Av.,  Wilmette,  111. 

Margaret  (Dobbin)  Hickman  is  living 
in  Northampton.  Her  address  is  135 
Crescent  St. 


1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N    Y. 

The  addresses  of  the  following  are 
wanted  by  the  secretary.  Florence  Hull, 
Louise  Shaw,  Jennie  Mildred  Harper, 
Vera  Godfrey  and  Josephine  Dillon,  all 
ex-1908,  and  Olga  Smith  who  graduated. 

Born. — To  Eva  (Price)  Hobson,  a 
daughter,  Theodora,  April  15. 

To  Amy  (Gallagher)  Morrison,  a 
second  daughter,  Cornelia,  April  2. 

To  Mabel  (Tilton)  Coolidge,  a  son, 
Robert  Tilton,  May  12. 

To  Helen  (Harris)  Snow,  a  son,  William 
Hamilton  Snow,  May  23. 

To  Helen  (Winward)  Brown,  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Brown,  September  24,  19 14. 

To  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Mayo  (Marjorie 
C.  Robinson  ex-1908),  a  second  son, 
Frederic  Robinson  Mayo,  March  10. 
Address,  85  Linden  Av.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Marjory  Lewis  has    moved  to  Douglas 
Manor,  Long  Island. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Centra1  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

At  Commencement  our  class  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Alumnae  Parade  by  just  9 
members.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  be  so 
unconsciously  appropriate?  There  were 
quite  a  few  other  I909ers  back  on  and  off 
during  the  five  days.  Elizabeth  (Dickin- 
son) Bowker  was  as  cordial  as  ever  and 
invited  all  those  present  to  tea  at  her 
home  Monday  afternoon. 

Engaged. — Anna  H.  Whittelsey  to 
Lester  Francis  Hoyt  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Annie  Johnston  Crim  to 
Clarence  Eldredge  Leavenworth  on  Junei2. 

Catherine  Home  to  Joseph  Lawrence 
Burns  on  June  20,  1914.  Address,  267 
Maine  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Ruth  Lowrey  to  Parmly  Hanford  on  June 
23.  Addressafter October  1,  Kinderhook.N. 
Y.    Edith  Jarvis  was  one  of  her  bridesmaids. 

Jeanne  Perry  to  Carlton  Spencer  Sever- 
ance on  June  5.  Her  home  will  be  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Grace  Richardson  to  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Leonard,  on  June  15.  Dr.  Leonard  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  1909  and  Harvard 
Medical  1913  Grace  Johnson  was  maid 
of  honor.  Address,  661  Commonwealth 
Av.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
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Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shepard, 
a  son,  Edward  Morse  Shepard  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

To  Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell,  a 
son,  Samuel  B.  Wardwell  Jr.  on  April  7. 

To  Annie  (Wheelock)  Robbins,  a  son, 
Donald  Goodrich  Robbins  Jr.  on  May  5. 

To  Harriet  (Webber)  White,  a  son, 
Walter  Stanley  White  on  April  13.  Harriet 
spent  last  winter  in  Cambridge  where  her 
husband  was  studying  at  Harvard. 

To  Alice  (Woodruff)  Willcox,  a  son, 
Donald  Denison  Willcox  Jr.  on  April  19. 

Addresses. — Edith  Jarvis,  146  Bartlett 
Av.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Earle  (Leah  Dempsey),  197 
Fulton  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Bryan  will  teach  mathematics 
at  Miss  Madeira's  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.  next  winter.  She  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  since  April  1914, 
first  as  bursar,  then  as  assistant  secretary. 

Mary  Mulligan  has  been  teaching 
history  at  the  Salem  High  School  this 
last  year.  Their  home  was  burned  in  the 
Salem  fire  1914.  Her  present  address  is 
20  Mason  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

In  Memorian 

With  the  death  of  Susan  Orr  Abbott  on 
March  26,  1909  lost  one  of  her  best-loved 
members.  Few  of  us  who  were  so  glad  to 
welcome  her  back  to  our  fifth  reunion 
realized  how  heavy  was  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  her,  or  how  slender  the  chance 
that  we  should  see  her  again  in  the  old 
haunts. 

No  girl  ever  left  college  with  more 
radiant  prospects  of  happiness  than  she 
in  the  spring  of  1909,  but  almost  from  that 
day  tragedy  shadowed  her.  She  who 
seemed  fitted  by  temperament  and  char- 
acter to  reap  all  that  is  most  joyous  in 
life  had  much  unhappiness  in  these  last 
five  years.  Her  last  months  were  passed 
with  a  courage  and  cheerfulness  which  has 
always  characterized  her  and  which  is  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  those  who  saw 
her.  Indeed,  her  death  came  as  a  shock  to 
all  but  her  family,  so  completely  had  she 
deceived  her  friends  as  to  her  condition. 
To  the  very  end  she  held  her  head  high 
and  smiled  as  those  of  us  who  knew  her 
best  might  have  prophesied  she  would. 

Her  little  daughters,  Susan,  aged  five 
(our  class  baby)  and  Elizabeth,  aged  three 
are  living  with  their  grandparents  in 
Worcester.  They  look  more  like  their 
mother  every  day,  and  1909  can  wish 
them  no  fairer  heritage  than  that  they 
may  grow  into  something  of  their  mothers' 


steadfast  courage,  patience,  and  cheerful- 
ness in  the  face  of  almost  more  than  human 
heart  can  bear.    R.  H.  J. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  60 
Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  279. 

Married. — Susan  E.  Taylor  to  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Tousey,  June  22.  Address, 
573  Grand  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Mrs.  William  Scarritt, 
(Louise  Parker,  ex-1910),  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Scarritt. 

To  Ruth  (Gray)  van  Cleave,  ex-1910,  a 
son,    Thomas     Marion    van    Cleave    Jr., 
born  September  21,  1914. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Margaret  Townsend, 
54  Myrtle  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Will  the  chosen  spirits  who  came  back 
to  celebrate  191  i's  Fourth  and  Irregular 
Reunion  please  spread  abroad  the  tale  of 
the  wonderful  time  we  had?  Space  here  is 
so  limited.  Dramatics,  walking  the  Mt. 
Tom  Range,  class  supper — -where  Marjorie 
Fuller,  Margaret  Cook,  and  Lesley  Church 
ran  around  the  table —  ...  all  these 
things  and  many  more  kept  us  as  busy  as 
ever,  and  made  this  reunion  for  many  of 
us  the  best  one  so  far.  Begin  now  to  plan 
for  next  year! 

Married. — Amy  Alvord  to  William  A. 
Borst  on  October  12,  19 14. 

Louise  Davis  to  Willard  Crockett 
Smart — Northwestern  University,  Phi 
Delta  Theta — in  May  1915.  They  will 
live  in  Delagna,  Colo. 

Irene  DuBois  to  Lewis  B.  Pitcher,April  14. 

Louise  Fielder  to  Carlyle  Helmle  Black 
on  May  15.  Address,  34  Webster  PI.,  E. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Goddard  to  Fred  Harold  Dan- 
iels June  2.  Address,  2  Regent  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Marian  Keith  to  Maurice  H.  Gray, 
Bowdoin  1912,  September  2,  1914. 

Jane  Martin  to  George  Moody  Win- 
wood  Jr.,  May  27.  Address,  740  N.  Lime- 
stone St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Elizabeth  Moos  to  Raymond  Linley 
Redheffer,  April  6. 

Merle  Shidler  to  Eugene  Blair  Warner, 
February  27. 

Helen  Snapp  to  Lieutenant  Chester 
Sayre  Roberts,  U.  S.  N.  in  May. 

Born. — Anna  May  Daugherty  Sutton 
has  a  daughter,  Faith,  born  April  25. 
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Marjorie  Gilmore  Power  has  a  son, 
Carleton  Gilmore,  Januray  12. 

Isabel  Guilbert  Wales  has  a  second  son. 
She  sends  this  account  of  herself.  "Arith- 
metical Progression  as  exemplified  by  I. 
G.  W." 

1st  Reunion — Engaged 
2nd  "  — Married 
3rd  "     — 1  Baby 

4th  "     — 2  Babies. 

Mabel  Keith  Durfee  has  a  son,  William 
Hetherington,  April  12. 

Mary  O'Malley  Hussie  has  a  daughter, 
Eileen,  born  October  16,  1914. 

The  name  of  Rebecca  Smith  Chandler's 
daughter  is  Charlotte  Sargent  and  she 
was  born  January  24. 

The  name  of  Helen  Brown  Barrows' 
little  boy  is  Randolph  Corbin — not  Ray- 
mond. 

Louise  West  Seay  has  a  second  son, 
Stedman,  born  April  6. 

Engagements. — Lesley  Church  to 
Henry  C.  Eaton  M.  I.  T.  1898. 

Margaret  Cook  to  Claude  Thompson. 

Isabel  Harder  to  Peter  Ten  Eyck  Geb- 
hard. 

Deaths. — Marion  Butler  Boynton's  son, 
Butler.     Born  March  24,  died  March  27. 

Jane  Donnegan,  August  5,  1914. 
In  Memoriam 

The  news  of  Jane  Donnegan's  death 
last  autumn  was  a  great  shock  to  her  col- 
lege friends. 

Always  fragile,  her  cheerful  tolerance  of 
prolonged  periods  of  weakness  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  lived  with  her  in 
college.  An  appointment  to  a  teaching 
position  in  the  Scranton  High  School 
seemed  to  give  Jane  renewed  strength. 
She  took  great  joy  in  her  work  and  the 
favorable  comments  which  her  efforts 
received  proved  a  continual  source  of 
wonder  and  delight. 

Jane's  work  in  the  class  room  is  finished, 
but  she  will  continue  to  live,  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  memory,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  her. 

Infant  son  of  lima  Sessions  Johnson 
born  and  died  May  23. 

Margaret  Clark  Williams  is  living  in 
New  York  at  374  Wadsworth  Av. 

Ruth  Everett  will  spend  the  summer  in 
California.  She  writes:  "If  any  I9iiers 
are  at  the  Fair,  I  hope  they  will  look  me 
up.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  who  write 
or  call  me  up  at  1830  Santa  Clara  Av., 
Alemeda,  Cal. " 


Charlotte  Perry  with  Portia  Swett  1910, 
is  running  a  dancing  camp  in  the  Rockies 
this  summer.  The  camp  opens  July  19 
for  six  weeks.  The  dancing  will  be  out 
of  doors  in  Grecian  costumes. 

Margaret    McCrary    Boutwell's    father 
died  in  June.     Her  address  for  the  summer 
is  1545  Vine  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ex-1911 

Married. — Therese  Roguemore  to  John 
E.  Jones,  June  17. 

Born. — The  name  of  Katherine  Berry- 
hill  Gaddis'  daughter  is  Virginia  and  she 
was  born  December  5,  1913. 

Kate  Rice  Neuhaus  has  a  son,  Hugo  Jr., 
born  March  5. 

Engaged. — Marjorie  Fuller  to  Pierce 
Emerson,  Harvard  191 1. 

Ethel  Warren  Woodward  is  very  anxious 
to  find  a  Montessori  teacher  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Hobson,  Montana  this  summer. 
She  thought  that  someone  who  is  going 
west  would  like  to  spend  a  part  of  her 
vacation  there,  in  consideration  of  making 
at  least  her  expenses  one  way  and  her 
board  while  there. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  281. 

Marriages. — Lena  Anderson  to  Fred 
DeGrand  Dimond  on  October  8,  1914. 
Address,  124  Center  St.,  Bethel,  Conn. 

Annette  Brumaghim  to  Jermain  Burtis 
Porter  on  May  15. 

Peg  Nickerson  to  Edward  Holyoke 
Osgood  on  June  5.  Address,  Main  St., 
Wenham,  Mass. 

Josephine  McKey  to  Harold  Frederick 
Stock  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  on  June  12. 

Eleanor  Minturn  Taylor  to  Albert 
Beebe  Houghton  on  April  10.  Address, 
Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Margaret  Burling  to  Ernest  Kremers, 
April  6.    Address,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Curtis  to  Alexander  G.  Davis, 
June  19.  Address,  W.  Henrietta  Rd., 
Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Births. — To  Ruth  Lewin  Foster,  a  son, 
Robert  Lewin,  on  April  23. 

To  Florence  Hooker  Moon,  a  son, Warren 
DeWitt  Moon,  on  November  16,  1914. 

To  Susan  Phelps  Zimmerman,  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  on  March  31. 
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To  Uarda  Clum  Fisher,  a  son,  Philip 
Fitzgerald  on  November  23,  1914. 

To  Lillian  Holland  Smart,  a  daughter, 
Marcia  Blanchard,  April. 

To  Helen  Flynn  Fritsche,  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Fritsche,  April  24 

To  Jane  Foster  Bruner,  a  son  Foster 
Warren.  Jane's  name  is  now  Mrs.  Warren 
Day  Bruner,  and  her  address,  135  Pros- 
pect Place,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

To  Helen  (Mitchell)  Henry,  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  April  29. 

Engagements.  —  Mildred  Carey  to 
Whiton  Vennema  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Helen  Forbes  to  Preston  G.  Orwig. 

Charlotte  Simmons  to  Dr.  John  K. 
Ormond. 

Natalia  Jobst  to  Harry  J.  Klotz  of 
Peoria,  111.  During  the  past  winter 
Nathalia  has  been  doing  social  work  and 
act  ng  as  secretary  of  the  Peoria  College 
Club. 

Ruth  Harper  Andersson's  address  is 
3900  Bowser  Av.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Ada  Carson  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Alumnae  Council  n  Northampton  in 
February  as  delegate  from   Rochester. 

Miriam  Cragin  is  finishing  her  kinder- 
garten training  at  Teachers  College, 
New  York  this  June. 

Marie  Curial  writes,  "To  state  my  work 
briefly  it  is  studying  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's of  the  feebleminded,  shinning  up 
family  trees  until  I  reach  the  branches, 
five  or  six  generations  back  These  trees 
may  grow  anywhere  within  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  in  our  cities  or  in  the  northern 
forests.  My  official  title  is,  a  research 
worker  in  eugenics  for  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota. My  work  has  been  mostly  in  con- 
nection with  the  feebleminded,  my  head- 
quarters being  at  the  Minnesota  State 
School  for  Feebleminded  at  Faribault." 

Helen  Gates  has  been  librarian  at  Stetson 
University,  DeLand,  Fla.,  since  January. 

Dorothy  Field  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  with  factory  girls  in  Rochester. 

Mary  Hantch  says,  "I  am  living  in  the 
country  in  southern  Indiana  learning 
about  farming."  Her  address  is,  Aurora, 
Dearborn  County,  Ind.  Mildred  Wagen- 
hals  is  a  co-worker. 

Husky  Hulbert  has  been  installing 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools 


other  than  the  high  schools  of  Sioux  City, 
la. 

Evelyn  Knox  writes,  "Very  busy  work- 
ing for  the  Red  Cross,  local  charities, 
church,  and  settlement." 

Florence  Hooker  Moon's  address  is  3 
Harold  Arms,  Leathwood  Av.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Bess  Noakes  says  "My  doin's — ain't." 

Peg  Shapleigh  has  a  club  of  Hearth  Fire 
Girls  from  one  of  the  department  stores. 

Mrs.  Herman  Winslow  Smart  (Lillian 
Holland).  Address,  5005  10  Av.,  Pulaski 
Heights,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Olive  Williams  is  pursuing  peace  and 
suffrage. 

Dorothy  Wing  writes,  "Besides  doing 
sewing,  gardening  and  general  housework, 
I  am  superintendent  of  the  Junior  League 
of  the  Methodist  church,  chairman  of  the 
tree,  flower,  and  shrub  committee  of  the 
Civic  League,  and  a  member  of  the  book 
committee  of  the  library." 
Ex-1912 

Marriages. — Blanche  Dorothy  Poole 
to  Mervyn  M.  Manning.  Address,  5 
Holmes  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rachael  Kincaid  to  Paul  C.  Gallagher 
of  Omaha,  Neb.  on  March  24.  Address, 
513  S.  38  St. 

Elsa  Richardson  is  doing  office  work 
for  her  uncle,  Dr.  French,  in  Boston. 
Her  address  is  72  Gardner  St.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

Hazel  (Thain)  Summers,  address  is  2209 
East  Howe  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Irene  Mae  Parks  was  married  to  Richard 
Dudley  Jennings  on  June  20,  1912.  She 
has  a  small  son,  Richard  Dudley  Jr.,  two 
years  old.  Her  address  is  129  Harrison 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Sara  Brouwer  to  Clarence 
Robin  Heaume  on  April  23. 

Eleanor  Cory  to  Henry  Smith  Leiper 
on  May  15. 

Ella  Mathewson  to  Allan  Marno  El- 
dredge  on  June  19. 

Frances  Moseley  to  Ralph  Warren 
Hanston  on  June  11. 

Harriet  Scholermann  to  Harold  Ray- 
mond Lary  on  June  14. 
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Aline  Smith  to  Harold  L.  Ballard  on 
April  15. 

Helen  Spring  to  Ernest  Gaunt,  Am- 
herst 1906,  on  June  19.  Address,  Welles- 
ley  Farms,  Mass. 

Emily  Van  Order  to  Walter  Clarke  on 
June  29. 

Mary  Worthen  to  Waldo  Knapp  on 
June  19. 

Births. — The  1913  Class  Baby,  Jane, 
to  Marion  (Sisson)  Weed,  born  May  1. 

A  daughter,  Elsa,  born  to  Florence 
(Hirscheimer)  Rosenwasser,  May  25. 

A  son,  Richard,  born  to  Vera  (O'Don- 
nel)  Jones  on  May  23. 

Engaged. — Gladys  Bailey  to  Harold 
Cushman  Alley,  Bates  19 13. 

Frances  Long  to  Douglas  Hoffeker,  Yale 

I905- 

Mary  Lorenz  to  Courtney  Van  Deusen. 

Ruby  Parmelee  to  Lyman  Bartlett 
Phelps. 

Lillian  Pearson  to  Otto  Hendrian. 

Gwendolin  Moore  to  Thomas  Fernald. 

Clara  Ripley  to  George  Fullerton  Evans 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Harvard  1905 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.  The  wedding  is  to  be 
August  4.  Address  after  September  1, 
c/o  Deane  Schools,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Louise  Weber  to  Gilbert  Kilduff  of 
University  of  Pa.  1909. 

Ruth  Agnes  Wilson  to  Homer  Wiltsie 
Borst. 

Mildred  Tilden  to  Burton  Wolcott 
Cary. 

Christine  Babcock  is  to  receive  a  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  Latin  and  French  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Gertrude  Coit  received  a  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  Columbia  University. 

Marian  Gardner  is  to  sail  for  China  in 
the  fall.  Her  address  until  then  is  1230 
Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Mildred  Kendall  has  been  in  the  office 
of  the  principal  o'  a  large  school  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Hart-Lester  Harris  is  taking  a  long 
trip  in  th?  Orient. 

Madeline  McCrory  is  secretary  to  the 
Dean  of  Harvard  College. 
Ex-Members 

Births. — To  Katharine  (Sedgwick) 
Durant,  a  daughter,  Alice  Popham,  on 
March  24. 


To  Lydia  (Bigelow)  Boysen,  a  son 
born  in  May. 

Married. — Ruth  Kimball  to  Carl  Jones. 
They  are  now  living  in  Waterville,  Me. 

Cecile  Vail  to  Merrill  Follansbee  on 
May  8. 

19 13 — Second  Reunion 

Tuesday  morning  found  a  select  few  of 
"superb"  1913  raising  their  voices  in  song 
at  1915's  last  sing.  Flissie  announced 
that  we  "sounded  like  sixty."  Hamp 
began  to  look  natural  again,  as  more  and 
more  of  us  came  back  to  be  greeted  with 
the  joyous  news  that  we  had  a  Class  Baby, 
Jane  Weed.  We  felt  decidedly  ancient 
and  out  of  style  among  the  be-smocked  and 
be-castle-clipped  undergraduates,  but  we 
quite  preened  ourselves  when  Schloss  ap- 
peared in  a  beautiful  lavender  smock  to 
uphold  our  standard  of  fashion. 

After  we  were  nicely  established  in 
Seelye  18,  we  discovered  to  our  horror 
that  it  was  "reserved  for  men,"  and  we 
had  to  remove  all  the  thumb  tacks  and 
push  them  into  the  walls  of  Seelye  11. 
Flissie  came  to  the  front  and  peaceful  (?) 
little  sings  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
All  our  songs  were  revived  and  several 
new  ones,  among  them  our  favorite  ditty 
to  our  defeated  candidate  for  Class  Baby. 

Most  of  us  went  to  see  our  sister  class 
over  the  foot-lights,  and  we  blush  to  state 
that  we  wept  profusely  with  all  the  rest. 
Saturday  evening  we  trollied  out  to 
Stebbins  where  we  had  a  large  and  expen- 
sive meal  and  sang  all  the  good  old  songs 
of  our  youth.  Georgia  Wolfe  Roth  was 
voted  the  oldest  living  graduate  as  she 
knew  all  the  songs  of  the  vintage  1883. 

Ivy  Day  dawned  Hot  and  1913  appeared 
in  made  over  clothes  of  the  latest  variety. 
Minarets  make  attractive  ruffs  but  they 
are  "pretty  ruff  on  us"  (blame  Jane  Garey 
for  this!)  and  our  line  was  long  and  yellow 
between  our  cheese  cloth  Ivy  chain.  Our 
signs  showed  that  19 13  was  the  new  light- 
ing system  of  campus  that  President  Bur- 
ton has  been  waiting  for.  Alumnae  stunts 
followed  with  variations  such  as  proving 
that  $4000  may  be  raised  in  five  minutes 
and  1913  pledged  $50  of  it. 

Monday  afternoon  the  Smith  alumnae 
team  was  beaten,  but  we  were  well  repre- 
sented by  our  Bee; — Ivy  Day  night  would 
have  been   pepless  without   us. 

Tuesday  morning  1913  had  an  informal 
class  meeting  when  we  voted  a  memorial 
fund  to  be  given  to  Students'  Aid  in  mem- 
ory of  Mildred  Burke  and  Marguerite 
Haeske.  At  the  Alumnae  Assembly  we 
watched  1880  receive  the  cup  that  had 
been  awarded  to  us  last  year— but  our 
numerals  will  be  there  next  year! 

Tuesday  we  had  a  class  supper  which 
was  a  progressive  one  in  the  pouring  rain. 
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Between  the  chicken  and  the  salad  we 
vibrated  between  Plymouth  Inn  and  the 
gym  much  to  our  chagrin,  but  we  just  had 
to  see  that  "take  off."  Monica,  Dot 
Brown,  Hodge  and  Marg  Moore  got  off 
all  their  old  jokes  amid  a  storm  of  groans. 
Rumor  hath  it  that  Schloss  had  some 
tid-bits  for  us  but  Heaven  only  knows 
where  she  was!  Rosebud  Hildt  looked  in 
upon  us  with  a  few  well  selected  phrases 
and  Flissie  voicelessly  led  us  in  song. 
President  Seelye  telephoned  his  greetings 
and  we  are  all  proud  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
class.  We  want  to  say  just  one  thing  more 
— that  although  we  may  be  getting  old 
and  very  odd  you  have  to  hand  it  to  us 
for  loyalty  and  pep.  With  '89  back  for 
second  reunion  we  will  have  100  percent 
for  3rd  sure. — M.  B.  and  H.  E.  H. 
1914 

Class  secretary — Margaret  L.  Farrand, 
157  Ralston  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  282. 

Born.— To  Mrs.  Neil  Blanc  (Elsie 
Terry)  on  April  30,  a  daughter,  Suzanne. 
It  seems  a  trifle  superfluous  to  remark 
that  Suzanne  is  1914's  class  baby. 

To  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sharkey  (Ernestine 
Robbins)  on  March  26,  a  son,  Samuel 
Miller  Jr. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Bancroft  to  John 
R.  McLane,  June  12.  Address,  62  Mon- 
roe St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Eva  Denison  to  Harold  Hubbell  Neale, 
April  17.  Address,  2320  Murray  Hill 
Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sophie  Pratt  to  John  Charles  Bostelman 
Jr.,  June  8. 

Lucretia  Thomas  to  Burton  James  Carr, 
June  24. 

Dorothy  Williams  to  Henry  M.  Hughes, 
June  19. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Smith  to  Fred  P. 
Jones  of  Boston. 

May  Brooks  to  Dr.  Roland  Wynne. 


Nellie  Elgutter  to  Dr.  Harold  Feil  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

Lois  Gould  to  Philip  Weeks  Robinson 
of  Ware,  Mass. 

Vivian  Humphrey  to  Herbert  Sprowl 
Morrow. 

Helen  Keeler  to  Orville  P.  Richardson 
Jr.  of  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Schofield  to  Blaisdale  Shap- 
leigh  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charlotte  Webb  to  Robert  Kelley  Jr. 
of  Superior,  Wis. 

Florence  Palsits  to  John  Leonard  Jr. 
of  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Myrtis  Davidson,   (ex-1914)   to   Daniel 
Saunders  2nd  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Otherwise  Occupied 

Gladys  Hendrie  is  secretary  at  Camp 
Aloha,  Fairlee,  Vt.  this  summer. 

Katharine  Knight  is  superintendent  for 
the  summer  of  the  Evanston  Girls'  League. 
Every  one  please  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  her  address  is  now  1847  Asbury  Av., 
Evanston,  111. 

Agnes  Morgenthau  is  chairman  of  the 
Theatrical  Committee  of  the  Press  and 
Publicity  Council  of  the  Empire  State 
Campaign  Committee  for  Woman's  Suf- 
frage.    (I  think  that  is  all.) 

Marion  Scott  is  secretary  this  summer  at 
the  Aloha  Club,  Pike,  N.  H. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Barbara  Cheney,  30 
West  86  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  other  class  officers  are:  president, 
Dorothy  Dulles;  treasurer,  Mary  Stevens. 

Married. — Eva  Bryant  Adams  to 
Thomas  Dalgliesh  Macmillan  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  at  Northampton  June  24. 
Address,  after  October  1,  Harrisburg 
Academy,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material  for 
publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Rand,  3  West  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  15,  February  15,  April  25,  and 
July  25,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  these  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  the 
editors  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  sending  of  copies. 
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If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  notified 
to  the  contrary  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish  your 
subscription  to  continue. 

The  business  manager  asks  for  your  cooperation  in  prompt  notification 
of  change  of  address.         Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

WANTED— AN  OFFICE  ASSISTANT 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  wishes  to  engage  the  services  of 
a  trained  secretarial  assistant  to  Miss  Snow  in  the  Alumnae  Office  in  Northampton, 
to  begin  work  about  September  first.  The  office  assistant  must  be  a  Smith  College 
graduate  who  is  a  ccmpetent  stenographer  and  typist  and  is  able  to  give  full  time  to 
the  work.  Requests  for  further  information  concerning  hours,  duties,  salary,  and  so 
forth,  and  applications  for  the  position  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  Marian  C.  Yeaw,  Chatham,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP  OFFERED  TO  ALUMNAE 
An  unknown  donor  has  offered  a  scholarship  of  $100.00  to  a  graduate  of  Smith  College 
for  study  in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  541  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  school,  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  is  known  to  many  of  the  graduates  who  have  been 
to  summer  conferences  in  which  he  has  given  courses.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  mis- 
sionaries home  on  furlough  as  well  as  to  graduates  preparing  for  work.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  President  Burton,  College  Hall. 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  SEAL 
The  Committee  to  select  the  Alumnae  Seal  is  sorry  to  ask  for  more  time  before  making 
the  final  decision,  but  it  seems  more  important  to  secure  something  that  will  be  suitable 
and  worthy  than  to  make  an  early  choice.  The  designs  presented  this  year  were  more 
numerous  and  more  satisfactory  than  before.  Many  were  very  pleasing  and  artistic 
and  some  were  suitable  for  seals,  but  none  entirely  satisfied  the  Committee.  We  offer 
another  opportunity  therefore  to  those  who  have  tried  before  and  we  hope  many  persons 
who  have  not  submitted  designs  will  enter  the  contest. 

The  designs  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Florence  H.  Snow,  Alumnae  Office,  Smith  College, 
before  April  1. 

Mary  Eastman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
SENIOR  DRAMATICS,  1916 
Special  Notice 
Applications  will  not  be  received  this  year  until  April  1,  1916.     Every  application 
received  after  that  date  will  be  considered  a  final  order  for  tickets  and  no  request  to 
confirm  the  application  will  be  made.     It  is  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  prove  an 
advantage,  and  alumnae  are  asked  not  to  send  applications  before  the  date  given,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  return  them. 

FOUND 
On  June  16  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Northampton  Station,  a  pendant  and  brooch, 
These  articles  may  be  claimed  upon  identification  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  75  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  build- 
ings and  college  life.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any 
alumna  for  exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

WANTED 
Will  the  person  who  pledged  $150  to  the  fund  for  purchasing  the  Sophia  Smith  birth- 
place kindly  communicate  with  Miss  Florence  H.  Snow,  as  her  identity  is  veiled  in  mys- 
tery. 


NEWS  OF  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS 

ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  this  year  at  Mt.  Ivy,  New  York,  May  8  and  9.  With 
the  beauties  of  the  spring  hills  and  woods,  the  fellowship  of  college  reunions,  and  the  joys 
of  a  summer  camp  to  distract  one  at  every  turn,  it  was  only  the  great  suggestiveness 
and  inspiration  of  the  sessions  that  made  them  the  high  points  of  the  conference  rather 
than  the  delightful  surroundings.  The  Saturday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, the  reports  of  the  Fellows  in  training,  and  vivid  accounts  of  the  work  of  the  Settle- 
ments in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore.  As  was  natural,  the  unemployment 
situation  was  reflected  in  almost  all  of  the  reports. 

The  importance  of  the  unemployment  problem  as  felt  by  the  Settlements  was  very 
clearly  brought  out  at  the  session  on  Saturday  evening.  Miss  Daniels  told  of  the  two 
workrooms  that  had  been  opened  under  the  care  of  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement. 
Her  conclusion  that  "the  laboring  class  of  New  York  does  not  want  charity;  it  wants 
work,"  validified  by  experience  with  hundreds  of  men,  was  borne  out  by  Miss  Gordon's 
analysis  of  the  types  of  the  unemployed,  as  she  studied  them  in  the  Denison  House 
workroom. 

Sunday  morning  there  was  time  for  a  short  walk  in  the  glorious  weather  before  the 
group  conferences  which  preceded  Miss  Kingsbury's  address.  Professor  Kingsbury 
told  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  new  Department  of  Sociology  at  Bryn  Mawr,  of 
which  she  is  the  first  Head,  distinguishing  it  from  the  professional  schools  of  civics  it  so 
closely  resembles  by  characterizing  its  approach  to  the  subject  as  academic  rather  than 
practical.  Her  topic,  Problems  of  the  Relation  of  the  College  Woman  to  Social  Work  di- 
rectly concerned  every  member  of  the  Conference,  and  the  extraordinary  penetration 
of  her  analysis  was  a  real  and  most  pertinent  help.  In  brief,  Miss  Kingsbury  holds  the 
college  woman  responsible  for  efficiency  in  the  social  work  that  is  to-day  so  greatly  en- 
larging its  scope.  Recognizing  "no  inalienable  right  to  leisure,"  she  maintains  that 
every  woman  should  be  prepared  to  assume  such  responsibility,  either  as  part  of  her 
civic  duty,  or  as  professional  work,  paid  or  unpaid.  In  order  that  the  volunteer,  who  is 
morally  bound  to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  work  as  the  paid  professional,  may  not 
depress  the  wages  of  the  paid  worker,  Miss  Kingsbury  suggests  that  she  should  receive 
the  same  compensation,  or  engage  in  work  that  by  its  very  nature  does  not  compete  with 
paid  work. 

Miss  Williams  told  of  her  experiences  this  winter  in  rural  social  work,  speaking  es- 
pecially of  the  want  of  leadership  in  the  country  districts.  This  need  in  the  rural  com- 
munity and  the  small  town  Miss  Greene  presented  as  a  new  opportunity  for  the  College 
Settlements  Association.  A  motion  was  carried  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  engaging 
a  Field  Secretary  who  shall  keep  small  communities  in  touch  with  the  social  progress  of 
the  large  cities,  and  initiate  needed  reforms.  Miss  Greene  also  pointed  out  to  the  young 
college  woman  the  need  for  service  in  the  as  yet  almost  untouched  field  of  present-day 
industrial  problems,  stating  that  only  in  continued  pioneering  can  the  C.  S.  A.  hold  its 
own. 

There  were  appreciations  of  the  gracious  leadership  and  devoted  service  of  Mrs. 
Thayer  and  the  other  out-going  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Williams  for  her  charming  hospitality,  and  then  Miss  Ellen  Emerson, 
our  new  president,  closed  the  session  with  a  greeting. 

Sunday  afternoon  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott  spoke  of  his  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
New  York  tenements.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  revealed  anew  "the  uncommon  fineness 
of  the  common  man,"  and  showed  up  afresh  the  barbarism  of  a  society  that  hampers, 
crushes  and  murders  him,  body  and  soul.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  use 
of  the  new  social  hymns,  in  which  the  conference  found  fitting  expression  for  the  ex- 
altation, the  high  purpose  and  consecration  that  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing. To  have  been  present  is  a  high  privilege  that  must  redeem  itself  in  increased  use- 
fulness.    "The  torch  is  lighted;  we  must  pass  it  on." 
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TheAnye/us 


The  ANGELUS  PLAYER  PIANO 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ANGELUS  Player  Piano  is  that  the  music 
produced  sounds  exactly  like  hand  playing. 

There  is  the  same  quality  of  touch,  due  to  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics,  which  are 
designed  to  exercise  the  same  character  and  degrees  of  force  as  the  human  fingers. 
There  is  the  same  unlimited  control  of  tempo,  due  to  the  wonderful  Phrasing  Lever, 
also  an  exclusive  ANGELUS  feature,  which  allows  every  tempo  effect  that  the  most 
cultivated  musical  mind  can  conceive — the  hastening  of  one  passage,  the  prolonging 
of  another — retards,  accelerandos,  all  the  infinite  variety  of  tempo  nuances  that  give 
life  and  character  to  musical  renditions. 

You  do  nol  need  to  "know"  music  to  play  the  ANGELUS  Player 
Piano  —  the   Artistyle  Roll    markings   will    show    you    the  way. 

To  play  the  ANGELUS,  all  you  need  is  a  love  of  music,  and  a  desire  to  play  it.  The  ANGELUS  will  supply 
you  with  all  the  skill  of  educated  fingers,  while  the  Artistyle  roll  markings  will  indicate  for  you  the  proper 
expression,  which  you  yourself  put  in,  changing  as  much  as  your  taste  or  fancy  may  suggest. 

Knabe-Angelus -Grands  and  Uprights  Chickering-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights 

Emerson-Angelus     Grands  and  Uprights  Lindeman  &  Sons-Angelus — Uprights 

Angelus  Piano  -  An  upright  made  expressly  for  the  Angelus 

In  Ganada  -The  Gourlay-Aogelus  and    Angelus  Piano 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


233  Regent  Street,  LONDON 


Business  Established  1877 


Telegraph  our  expense  for  address  of  nearesl  representative. 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Agencies  all  over  the  world 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
o)   thtir  kinds.     USE  THEM. 


THE  SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


If  in  need  of    the  finest  modern  education 
go  to  SMITH 

If  in  need  of  the  finest  modern  pipe  organ 
in  your  home  or  church  get  an  AUSTIN 

Our  list  of  over  500   organs  will   be   sent 
promptly  upon  request  to  your  address 

THE  AUSTIN   ORGAN   COMPANY 

BUILDERS    OF    THE    SMITH    COLLEGE    ORGAN 

HARTFORD,     -    -     CONNECTICUT 


"There  is  sweet  music  here  thai  softer 

falls 
Than  ptials  from   blown  roses  on  the 

grass''  — 


(~\F  all   musical   Instruments   the 
piano,  perhaps,  comes  closest 
to  sheer  magic  in  music.     And  of 
all  pianos  certainly  the 

intrudes  least  upon  that  magical 
effect  with  its  own  mechanical  per- 
sonality. For  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
very  perfection  of  the  Chickering's 
mechanism  to  permit  its  own  com- 
plete effacemcnt. 

Cfjtcfeertns  &  ikmg 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THKM. 
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THE 

MUSICIANS 

LIBRARY 

IDEAL   MUSIC    BOOKS 
FOR    MUSIC    LOVERS 

71  VOLUMES 

Call  or  write  for  booklets  giving  full  par- 
ticulars and  Easy  Payment  plan 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY 

159  Tremont  Street,   Boston 


MUSIC 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  eloth 

Wi 

si  5') 

Nel 

$1.00 

SakuntaU.     By  Louis  A.  Coerne 

Net 

S2.00 

MUSIC    TO    SMITH    COLLEGE    SENIOR 

DRAMA  11'   - 

The  Pretenders.     1908 

Net 

SI. 00 

A  Winter's  Tale.     1910 

Xct 

.si.oo 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.     1911 

Net 

SI. 00 

Macbeth.     1912 

.Net 

S1.00 

SI. 00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  C 

ompositions 

published  under  the  auspices 

o(  the 

Smith   College  Glee  Clur. 

> 

NEW   QUARTERS 

2  B  Park  Street 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Children  Love  Surprises 

The  next  time  you  want  to  please  a  child,  why  not  order  one  of  the  following  : 

WILE-AWAY  APRONS   (For  Little  Girls) 

Made  by  a  cunning  pattern  from  blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with  presents 
chosen  by  Miss  Pusey  to  p'ease  your  little  friend.     Price,  $5.00. 

WILE-AWAY  OVERALLS   (For  Little  Boys) 

Blue  or  tan  galatea.     Two  big  pockets  filled  with   things  boys   love,   individually  chosen, 
wrapped  and  sealed.     Price,  $5.00. 

CONVALESCENCE  &  BIRTHDAY  BOXES  (For  Grown-Ups  and  Children) 

Dainty,  decorated  boxes,  filled  to  individual  order  with  delightful  presents,  attractively  wrapped 
and  tied.     Rhymes  accompany  grown-up  presents.     Prices,  $5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  and  up. 

Important — When  ordering,  always  give  details.  Pusey  presents 
are  made  for  persons,  not  people.  Make  yourself  and  your  friend 
personalities  to  me. 

Abnost  Read//!  My  new  catalogue,  "Unusual  Gifts,"  with  pictures  of  these  and  many 
other  gifts.     Shall  I  send  you  one? 


ELIZABETH  H.   PUSEY 


61  EAST  48th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE    THEM. 


THE  SMITH   ALUMNAE   QUARTERLY 


WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL   and   INDUSTRIAL   UNION 


264  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


LOBSTER  LANE 
MAGNOLIA 


HANDWORK   SHOP 


EMBROIDERIES        POTTERY        RUGS        BRASSES 

CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES  MADE  FROM 

ORIGINAL   MODELS 

TEA  ROOM  AND  FOOD  SHOP 

Price  List  sent  on  request 


Sf5 


Lace  Hat  with  Paradise 
Shown  by  Chandler  &  Co. 


HATS 


For  Summer  Wear 


$5.00  to  $25.00 


DRESS  HATS  of  dainty  laces,  filmy 
crepe,  figured  nets  and  pleated 
chiffons. 

SPORT  HATS  of  Bangkok  and 
Italian  straw,  linen,  French  felt 
and  cretonne. 


Cljanbler  &  Co. 

151  TREMONT   ST.  BOSTON 


LAMSON  &   HUBBARD 


HATTERS  AND  FURRIERS 


90  to  94  Bedford  St. 
173  Washington  St. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THEM. 


THE  SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


The  money  test  is  supreme  in  deciding 

the  position  that 

£      *--.,-  p.  "*  ■■■-  ■  r 


Onyx  1m,  Hosiery 


H^OTP%« 


with  the 'TOINTEX" 
HEEL  holds  in  the 
estimation  of  those 
keen  and  constant 
Jto^4:        users  of  Silk  Hosiery. 

/" 

Year  after  year  there 

is   an   ever  increasing-  demand   for  the 

"Onyx"    Brand    where    quality   is    the 

prime  concern. 

There  is  every  reason  to  include  in  your 
list  of  necessities  for  Spring  these  "Poin- 
tex"  Heel  Specialties. 


"POINTEX" 

No.  235 

No.  350 

No.  106 

$1-00 

$1-50 

$2-00 

Fine    Silk   with    DUB-L   Lisle        Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  Wyde  garter  Medium   weight,   finest    thread 

garter   top,   triple   extra   spliced        top,  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  silk,   DUB-L  Silk  gaiter    top, 

heel  and  toe,  medium  weight.           toe.      Seasonable  weight.  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 

Sold  everywhere  —  Always  look  for  "Onyx"  quality 
at  quality  shops 


Lord  &  Taylor 


Wholesale 

Distributors  JL^UI  LI     ^y     JL  LlVlUf  New  York 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THEM. 
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JOSEPHINE 

WEIL 

Hand-Woven 

Textiles 

Linen,  Cotton  and   Silk  Hat  Scarves 

and  Girdles  a  Specialty. 

Braided  Rugs. 

Studio,  238  'West  5  1st  St. 

New  York  City 

Tel.  Columbus 

2283 

LOUISE  DAY  PUTNAM 

Interior  Decoration 

decorative  fabrics  and 

furniture  of  artistic 

individuality 

wedding  gifts 


4  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


SAMPLES 

-*""'             lilt 

SMITH 

AND 

l$k      $§ 

GRADUATES 

SKETCHES 

FOR 

EVERYTHING 

IN  A 

1   1 

AND 

THEIR 

FRIENDS 

HOUSE,  WITH 

«4aK                l£|j        f  U 

ARE 

ESTIMATES, 

SENT  TO 

ANY  PART 

jtfiK>   ■ 

?J|   J*  jJ 

WELCOME 

AT 
ALL  TIMES 

A^k^L 

OF  THE 

AT   THE 

COUNTRY 

I^^B^^-A. 

STUDIOS 

NONIE  D. 

TUPPER 

INTER] 

^Ip"'     ELINOR  M. 
OR  DECORATORS 

GOODRIDGE 

543  BOYLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON                   COPLEY  SQUARE 

ODD  BITS  OF 
FURNITURE,  TAP- 
ESTRY, WEAVING, 
COPPER,  POTTERY, 
AND  LACQUER  FOR 
GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 
LAMPS  AND  SHADES 
A  SPECIALTY.      :      : 


Amy  Ferris 

6-8  EAST 

37th  Street 

NEW    YORK 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE 

ARCHITECTURE 

FURNISHINGS 

SPECIAL  SCHEMES 
FOR  COLORING 
AND  FURNISHING 
GLADLY  SUBMIT- 
TED, WITH  SAM- 
PLES OF  WALL 
PAPER,  HANGINGS, 
FURNITURE,  FAB- 
RICS, AND  RUGS.    : 


These  advertisements  art  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THEM. 
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IKe^t&Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  at35th  St.,  New  York 

Special  departments  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
every  member  of  the  family. 

The  women's  and  misses'  departments — authorita- 
tive in  correct  styles. 

The  children's  and  misses'  departments  supplying 
every  need  of  the  child  from  3  years  to  17- 

The  toys'  departments  with  shoes,  clothes,  hats 
and  haberdashery. 

And,  of  course,  the  "Lilliputian  Bazaar"  for  babies. 

Shopping  by  catalogue  at  Best's  is  like  a  personal 
visit  to  our  Fifth  Avenue  Shop — everything  is  as 
advertised  and  as  shown. 

"You  never  pay  more  at  Best's" — a  fact  not  a 
phrase. 


A  SUBSTITLTE  FOR  SHOPPING 

Shopping  requires  time  and  good  judg- 
ment. I  make  it  my  business.  I  am 
conversant  with  styles  and  prices.  Why 
not  take  advantage  of  my  experience  ? 
Interior  Decorating  and  Furnishing  a 
specialty.     No  extra  charge  for  my  services. 

Mildred  Ayres  Hawkins 

Van  Dyck  Studios 

939  Eighth  Avenue         New  York 


The   New  York   School 
of    Fine  and   Applied    Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons  :         :         :        President 

Offers  cultural  and  profes- 
sional courses  in  interior  deco- 
ration, illustrative  advertising, 
costume  design,  normal  train- 
ing, painting,  illustration  and 
the  crafts. 

Will  you  send  for  special  circular? 

Susan   F.    Bissell,    Secretary 

2239    Broadway,    New    York    City 


^.0--— 

^^v- 


I 


k\ 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.     USE  THEM. 
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The  Young  Woman 
Who  Knows  Bonbons 


' '  I  always  said  I 
didn't  care  for  any 
candy  but  Assorted 
Chocolates. 

"One  day  my 
brother  brought  me 
a  box  ol-e&%&&  Bon- 
bons and  Choco- 
lates. I  was  really 
disappointed,  but 
the  Bonbons  looked 
so  tempting  I  just 
had  to  taste  one. 
Well,  it  was  simply 
a  revelation — so 
dainty,  melting  and 
delicate- flavored. 

Now  when  any- 
one asks  me  what 
kind  of  candy  I 
like,  I  don't  say 
chocolates  —  I  s ay 
•e&p£&  Bonbons  and 
Chocolates." 

64    Irving    Place,  New  York 


(iMCORPOOATtol 

Established  1847 
WE  FURNISH 

Jflotoertf 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


561   Fifth  Avenue 

Vanderbilt  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


1  Park  Street 

709  Boylston  Street 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

BOSTON 


BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO. 

PACKERS  AND  POULTRY  DRESSERS 

WHOLESALE    ONLY 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  LAMB,  VEAL, 
PORK,  HAMS,  BACON,  SAU- 
SAGES. POULTRY,  GAME.  BUT- 
TER, CHEESE,  EGGS,  OLIVE  OILS. 

BLACKSTONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


O.  M.  C.     ALUMISHINE 


A  non-acid  cleaner-polish 

for  outer  surfaces  of 

aluminum,  gold,  silver, 

brass,  and  lacquered 

goods. 

Non-inflammable 

and  so  invaluable  to 

motorists. 


Table  silver  cleaned  and 

polished  with  Alumishine 

will  not  smut  the 

most   showy   linen, 

or  lose  its  lustre 

by  repeated  washing. 


Use  Orona  for  your  Aluminum 

The  only  cleaner  endorsed  and   recommended  by  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware 
GUARANTEED   TO    REMOVE   THE    MOST    STUBBORN    STAIN 

At  dealers  everywhere  or  send  us  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  with  dealer's  name  for  trial  can. 
Send  25c  for  one  sample  can  of  each. 

ORONA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


These  advertisements  are  ths  best 
of  th  ir  kinds.      USE  THEM. 
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WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS.  Pres. 


CHAUNCEY  H.  MARSH.  Treas. 


sjilitam  Wijaxxte  Company. 

Connoisseurs  are  always  satisfied  with  our 
CUP  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


Samples  upon  request 


Personal  attention 


"Choisa" 
Ceylon  Tea 

Pure  — ■  Rich  —  Fragrant 


1  lb.  Canisters 
i  lb.  Canisters 


60  cents 
35  cents 


We  invite  comparison  with 
other  Teas  of  the  same  or 
higher  price         :         :        : 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

BOSTON  BROOKLINE 


GTfje  Colonial 
Huncfj  &ooms 

FOR   MEN   AND  WOMEN 

31-35    Pearl  Street 
{Near  Post  Office  Square) 

Boston    -    Massachusetts 

The  latch  string  hangs 
out  at  2  o'clock  for  all  '91-ers 


Absolutely  Pure 
and  Delicious  . 


An  ideal  beverage.of  hi^K 
grade  and  great  nutritive  value 


(WALTER  BAKER  &C?  g^ 

DORCHESTER,   MASS 

ESTABUSHE.0 


GTfte  Alumnae  House 

8  JSebforb  JEerrate,  iSortljampton,  ittnss. 

r-^'-  mQ 

f^'lJPW^f  ™  HBir5J 

W^:Mk:   Blil 

h^I^^^HR                 /  \rnJt' 

Jfor  Visiting  9lumnac  ana  Clieir  Jfrirnos 

These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.     USE  THEM. 
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Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

*      ~  .-TIT  Lasell  offers  regular,  college-preparatory  and  special  courses, 

music,  art  and  elocution. 

It  gives  exceptional  training  in  all  phases  of  home  economics, 
including  food  values,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertain- 
ing, house   furnishing  and  management,  sewing,  dressmaking! 
and  millinery. 
The  location  of  the  school,  surrounded  by  places  of  historic  in- 
terest and  near  Boston  with  its  many  advantages,  its  music  and  art,  gives  unusual  opportunity  for  general  culture. 
20  acres,   12  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming-pool.    Tennis,  boating,  basket-ball,  horseback  riding  and  other 
sports.     Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 

Auburndale,  Massachusetts  (Ten  Miles  from  Boston) 


if 
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i> 
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1 
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Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


ELMHURST  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 


FOR   GIRLS 


Write  for  catalog  and  photographs  of  Elmhursl  views. 

Caroline  L.  Sumner  /  Principals,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Isabel  B.  Crcssler        \        Box  10,  ConnersvilFe,  Ind. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877,  is 
continuing  without  interruption  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Martha  C. 
Burnham. 

Preparatory,  Graduating  and  Special  Courses. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress, 

Northampton,   Mass. 


Miss  Head's  School,  Berkeley,  California 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  '91,  Principal. 


Rogers   Hall  School  for  girls 


FACES  ROGERS  FORT  HILL  PARK 


38  MINUTES  FROM  BOSTON 


'TpHOROUGH  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Rogers  Hall  is  now  represented  in  Barnard, 
-*-  Bryn  Mawr,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Wellesley.  Win- 
ner in  ic^i^of  Bryn  Mawr  Matriculation  Scholarship  for  New  England.  Large  grounds 
for  outdoor  sports.  Experienced  instructors  in  charge  ot  all  athletics.  New  Gymnasium 
and  Swimming  Pool.      For  catalogue,  address 


MISS  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  Principal 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE   THEM. 
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HILLSIDE 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 
NORWALK,     CONNECTICUT 

A  School  for  Girls,  in  a  Picturesque  Town,  one  hour  from  New  York 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter 
college.  Music  and  Art  instruction.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  New 
school  building.     Separate  house  for  younger  girls.     Booklets  on  application. 


MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER,  A.  B.,  Vassar,  Principal. 


VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS.  B.  L,  Smith,  Associate 


"COLUMBIA" 

Athletic  Apparel 

For  Girls   and  Women 


Gymnasium  Suits 
Swimming  Suits 
Separate  Bloomers 
Eurhythmic  and  Esthetic 
Dancing  Costumes 


Middies 
Norfolks 
Camp  Costumes 
Brassieres  and 
Garters 


HYG1ENICALLY  MADE 

Consumers    League  Endorsement 
Call  or  write  for  particulars 

Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Company 

Actual  Makers 

301    Congress  Street 

Boston  Mass. 


For  the 
Athletic  Girl 


At  our  Fifth  Avenue  store  we 
have   a  separate  a  p  d   fully 
equipped  department  for  Women  and  Girls  ex- 
clusively, under  the  management  of  an  efficient 
woman. 

Correct  Gymnasium  and 
Outdoor  Sports  Apparel 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SPORT  SUITS 
SPORT  HATS  SPORT  SHOES 

Special  Designs  Submitted  with  samples 
of  appropriate  materials  for  entire  equipment  of 
Colleges.  Schools  and  Clubs. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

520  Fifth  Avenue,  between  43rd  and  44th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO!    FTr-JOR  PP        On-the-Cliff       Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls       NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
lWJ-,L,n   1V71X1     L,  Principals        S.  Alice  Browne,  -81         Ethel  K.  Simes  Nowell 


These  advertise  merits  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.     USE    THEM. 
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Fine  Printing 

ENGRAVING 

For  Visiting  Cards,  Correspondence  Papers  and  Invitations 
Full  stock  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Artists'  Materials 

Samples  and  proofs  promptly  sent 

JOSEPH    LAURIER 

52  UNIVERSITY  PLACE 
Bet.  9th  and  I Oth  Streets  NEW  YORK 


THE    GEORGE    FRY    CO. 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Jewelers 

119  South   13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 

Class   Day   Invitations   and  Programs,  Wedding 
Invitations,  Dance  Programs,  Menus 

Class  Pins         Class  Rings         Medals         Cups 

Engravers  of  Smith  College  Commencement 
Invitations,  Programs,  and  Junior  Prom 
Programs  1012,  1913.   1914,   1915. 


10  Schools 


500  Instructors 


6600  Students 


New   York  University 

Offers  to  college  women  many  opportunities  for  advanced  study.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  to  women  who  are  employed  during 
part  of  the  day.     Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following  schools: 


GR  ADU  ATEj  SCHOOL 

Offering  more  than  175  courses  leading  towards 
the  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  or  Sc.D. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Offering  two  and  three  year  courses  to  college 
graduates  for  the  degrees  of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

A  three  year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  for  college  graduates.  A 
choiceof  morning,  afternoon  or  evening  instruction. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE^ 

Offering  advanced  courses  in  Economics,  Govern- 
ment and  Journalism. 


"  The  four  schools  mentioned  above  are  located  in  the  Washington  Square 
J,  building,    easily   accessible  from   any  part  of  the  Metropolitan  District 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

THE  REGISTRAR,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Washington  Square  New  York  City 


We  have  the 

&mttfj  Class  Itoofcs; 

from  1902  to   1913  inclusive 

(except  1903,  1904  and  1910) 

at  $1.00  each  plus  postage 

Send  a-.  your  orders 

^ribgmnn  &  ILvman 
J?ortljampton,   ffla&&. 


Printers  of 
Books   and  Catalogs 


FIRST  QUALITY 
BEST  SERVICE 
JUST  PRICES 


The  F.  A.  Bassette  Company 


Springfield,  Mass. 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their   kinds.      USE    THEM. 
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THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :   :  : 

Address  AMY  L.  BARBOUR,  Chairman, 

or  HELEN  A.  BARNUM,  Secretary. 

6»  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mats. 


TYPEWRITER    HEADQUARTERS 

IN  NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


All  standaid  writing  machines  for  sale  or  rent. 
Sole  agency  for  the  Corona  folding  typewriter — 
weight  six  pounds,  price  S50 


Stenographers  furnished.  Typewriting  and  du- 
plicating done  well  and  promptly  at  reasonable 
prices. 


NORTHAMPTON  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 


76  Pleasant  Street 


The  Provident  Teachers'  Agency 

OFFERS  EXPERT  SERVICE 

Positions  in 

Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 

ABUNDANT  VACANCIES  ARE  SURE 

APPOINTMENTS  ARE  NOT 

Use,  Forethought  and  Diligence 
REGISTER  NOW 

JAMES  LEE  LOVE,  Director, 
120  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Does  a  Business  Life 
Attract  You? 

Can  you  say  to  a  business  man  that 
you  are  a  good  stenographer,  book- 
keeper, secretary  or  typist? 

Do  you  assume  that  you  can  "pick  up" 
office  knowledge  ?  Business  men  de- 
mand talent. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  to  college 
graduates. 

A  few  months  given  now  to  the  tech- 
nical  training   that   is  necessary  for 
success  in  business,  will  amply  repay 
the  small  cost  involved. 
INTERVIEW  OR  WRITE  MR.  MILLER. 


0 


MILLER   SCHOOL 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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PRINTING 


BOOKS  MAGAZINES 

CATALOGS 


OUR  SPECIALTY:    PROMPT  SERVICE 


CONCORD 


RUMFORD    PRESS 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THEM. 
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GRAND   PRIZE 
The  Highest  Possible  Award 

from  the 

International  Jury  of  Awards,   San  Francisco 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,   1915 


'  The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


UNDERWOOD  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
■  ■i   their  kinds.     USE  THEM. 
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No  Time  Lost  in  Jockeying  the  Paper — 
Pressure   Rolls  Act  as  a  Straight  Edge 


Thick  or  Thin It  Makes  no  Difference 

To  insert  the  paper  in  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  allow  it 
to  drop  in  naturally.  The  pressure  rolls  act  as  a  straight  edge,  immediately 
adjusting  the  paper  to  the  proper  position.  A  turn  of  the  platen  knob  and 
it  is  in  place,  ready  for  the  printing. 

The  paper  feed  is  elastic  and  perfectly  adjusted.  Three  pressure 
rolls  at  the  front,  four  at  the  rear  and  two  auxiliary  rolls  on  the  paper 
fingers  act  independently,  yet  grip  as  a  unit.  They  accommodate  thick 
manifold  work  as  well  as  an  ordinary  sheet. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  features  about  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  that  make  for  efficiency. 


Ask  for  free  illustrated  book 


L.   C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Company 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE,  ::  ::  311  BROADWAY 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE   THEM. 
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Hotel    Martha    Washington 

29   East    29th  Street,  near   Fifth   Avenue,   NEW  YORK 


ADVANTAGES 

The  450  bedn  oms  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  guests;  the  two  lower  floors  con- 
taining -tatirant  with  orchestral  music  evenings  and  the  grand  lobby  and 
i  Soor  with  numerous  private  parlors  for  both  men  ami  womi  n, 

service  is  of  that  even,  careful  kind;  nearly  all  the  employees  are  women;  the  tele- 
phone and  paging  sj  sti  m  is  developed  to  a  science;  the  chambermaids  are  accustomed  to 
-  m  their  rooms,  and  all  the  little  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  woman 
traveler  can  be  d  are  effered  graciously  and  at  all  hours. 

A  bright,  cheerful  room  cost-  -  day  and  more  for  a  larger  room  or  one  with  bath.     Meals  are  served  both 

Table  d'llote  and  a  la  (-'arte.    An  illustrated  booklet  sets  forth  other  interesting  facts  and  will  be  sent  free. 


Shopping  guides  and  assistance  in 
selecting  trousseaus  and  graduation 
outfits    supplied    without    charge 


itotel  jWllpm 

#reelej>  Square 
^Hoautoap  anb  34tij  Street 

j£eto  gork  Cttp 


The  ideal  home  for  women 
alone  in  New  York 

An  entire  floor  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use  is  in  charge  of  a 
hostess  and  chaperon 


CASPER  RANGER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK  CITY        HOLYOKE        SPRINGFIELD 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE  THEM. 
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The  Draper  Hotel 


NORTHAMPTON 


MASS  ICHUSETTS 


Two  minutes'  walk  from  Smith  Coll 
ONE  HUNDRED   FIFTY  ROOMS 
FIFTY    WITH    PRIVATE    BATH 

Fireproof  '  rarage  <  Jonnected  with 
Hotel.     European    Plan    Entirely 

\V.\I.   M.   KIMBALL,   Proprietor. 
OUR  EFFORT    -    TO  PLEASE  OUR  GUESTS 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON   ::  MASSACHUSETTS 


American  and  European  Plans 


C|  The  environment  of   this  modern   hotel  is 

superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 

client) 

tial     district,    and    adjoining   Smith    College 

Campus.     Cuisine    of   unvarying   excellence. 

Unexcelled  account  le  proximity 

to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WHXARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


Wt'* 


Commencement  Pictures  Campus  Views  Faculty  Portraits 

THE  KATHERINE  E.  McCLELLAN  STUDIO 

Northampton,  Mass. 


44  State  Street 


Wh 


en  you  come 


back 


CALL   AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249    MAIN    STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  COSHER 


HELD  THE  FLORIST 
SUCCEEDED  BY 

BUTLER  &  ULLMAN 

Mail   and  telegraph    orders 
receive  our  careful  attention 

OPPOSITE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 


THE   SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Published  Each  Wednesday 
of  the  College  Year  :  :    :  : 

81.25  a  Year 

Bird — Editor-: 
Ma.  1-  Manager 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.      USE    THEM. 
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Cook  or  No  Cook,  Anybody  can  Do  That. 

Although  the  Kewpie  Cook, 

"Whose  apron  hangs  before  his  legs, 
Is  an  expert  with  ham  and  eggs," 

he  can  make  a  Jell-O  dessert  as  beautifully  as  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else. 
Wag  the  Chief  or  the  Carpenter  could  do  it  alone.     For 

It 


doesn't  have  to  be  cooked.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  package 
of  Jell-O,  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  somebody  to  put  them 
together. 

And  nothing  else  that  is  so  delicious  can  be  bought  for 
anything  like  the  Jell-O  price — 10  cents.  While  nearly  every- 
thing has  gone  up  in  price  the  cost  of  the  big  Jell-O  dessert  is  as 
low  as  ever. 

Put  up  in  seven  pure  fruit  flavors  :    Raspberry,  Strawberry, 

Lemon,   Orange,  Cherry,    Peach,  Chocolate,    each    10    cents   at 

grocers'. 

Rose  O'Neill,  the  famous  "Mother  ot  the  Kevvpies,"  has  made  some  ot  her  greatest 
Kewpie  pictures  for  the  new  Jell-O  Book.  A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
if  you  will  write  and  ask  us  for  It.  The  pietures  are  full  of  color.  The  black  and 
whi  e  of  the  picture  above  fails  entirely  to  show  the  exquisite  beauty  ot  the  Orange 
Jell-O  dessert  as  it  appears  in  the  Kewpie  Jell-O  Book. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE   FOOD   CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  JELL-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters. 
Be  sure  you  get  Jell-O   and  not  something  else. 


These  advertisements  are  the  best 
of  their  kinds.     USE    THEM. 
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ANY  of  these  arti- 
cles, if  not  at  your 
dealer's,  sent  carriage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Booklet  showing  full 
line  of  unique  special- 
ties on  request. 

Charles   Hall 

SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 

New  York  Office 
333    Fourth  Avenue 


Hanging  Bird  Bracket 
with  vase — blue,  black, 
pink  or  yellow  ground*, 
projects  6\  inches. 

Price  $3.00 


Nasturtium  Grower 
with  three  S-in.  pots, 
trellis  in  green  and 
red,  bird  in  bright 
colors.         Price  $6.00 


Adirondack  Cow 
Dinner  Bell,  all-metal 
bracket  in  natural 
colors,  Proj*cta7\ 
inches. 

Price  $5.00 


Parrot  Trellis  for  flower 
pot,  bright  green,  gay 
colored  birds. 

21  incheshigh — $1.50 

26  inches  high— $2.00 

38  inckes  high — $3.00 

Height  over  all 
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